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The  following  work  is  based  upon  the  *  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography/  and  has  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Eev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hay,  Brecknock- 
shire, under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Dr. 
William  Smith.  The  original  work  contains  a  great  mass 
of  information  derived  from  the  researches  of  modem 
tmvellers  and  scholars,  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  our  colleges  and 
schools.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  that  a  Mauual, 
giving,  in  a  systematic  form  and  in  a  moderate  compass, 
the  most  important  results  embodied  in  the  Dictionary 
would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  school  and 
college  literature. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing:  injustice  to  Mr.  Sevan's 
laboiirs  to  represent  them  as  only  systematizing  the  larger 
work.  Besides  adapting  it  for  a  different  class  of  readers, 
he  has  likewise  made  many  valuable  additions,  of  which  the 
most  important  are : — 

1.  A  history  of  Geography  in  Antiquity,  containing  an 
account  of  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,-  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  science 
from  ihe  mythical  accounts  of  the  poets  through  the  pro- 
gressive systems  of  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo, 
Ptolemy y  aud  intermediate  writers.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  world  as  known  to  the 
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VI  PREFACE. 

poets,  historians,  and  geographers.  It  concludes  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Ancients. 

2.  As  full  an  account  of  Scriptural  Geography  as  was 
consistent  with  the  limits  of  the  work.  Not  only  is  con- 
siderahle  space  devoted  to  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  but  information  is  given  upon  all  other  Scrip- 
tural subjects,  such  as  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  which  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  knowledge  of  geography.  In  this  part 
of  the  work  important  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the 
recently  published  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.' 

3.  Numerbus  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Boman 
poets,  which  either  illustrate  or  are  illustrated  by  the 
statements  in  the  text. 

These  are  the  principal  additions  made  to  the  original 
work.  In  aiTanging  the  materials  in  a  systematic  form, 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  book  as  interesting 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  allow.  The  tedium 
naturally  produced  by  an  enumeration  of  political  boun- 
daries and  topographical  notices  is  relieved  by  historical 
and  ethnographical  discussions,  while  the  numeroxus  maps, 
plans,  and  other  illustrations,  give  life  and  reality  to  the 
descriptions.  The  Eetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
the  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  similar 
subjects,  are  discussed  and  explained.  It  has  been  an 
especial  object  to  supply  information  on  all  points  required 
by  the  upper  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  students 
in  the  universities: 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  the  plan 
adopted  has  been  to  descend  by  a  series  of  gradations  from 
the  general  to  the  particular  description  of  each  country, 
commencing  with  the  boundaries,  character,  climate,  and 
productions ;  proceeding  next  to  the  physical  features,  such 
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as  mountains  and  rivers ;  then  describing  the  inhabitant», 
political  divisions,  and  principal  towns;  and  concluding 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  less  important  places,  of  the 
roads,  and  of  the  political  history.  This  arrangement, 
which  has  been  uniformly  followed,  will  enable  a  student 
to  arrive  at  both  the.  kind  and  the  amount  of  information 
he  may  require.  Should  he  wish  to  study  the  physical 
features  alone,  he  will  find  them  brought  together  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  subject :.  should  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  desire  top<^raphical  particulars,  he  will  know  at 
once  where  to  turn  for  them,  both  by  the  order  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  by  the  alteration  in 
the  type. 

Lastly,  the  Editor  desires  to  express  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bevan  for  the  imwearied  pains  he  has  taken  with  his 
portion  of  the  work,  and  to  acknowledge  that  whatever 
merit  it  possesses  is  due  rather  to  Mr.  Bevan  than  to  him- 
self. A  Manual  of  Modem  Geography  on  a  similar  plan  is 
in  course  of  preparation. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

February,  18C1. 
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Mount  Ararat. 

BOOK  I. 
HISTOEY  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGEAPHY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE   WORLD  AS  KNOWN   TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

§  1.  Original  abode  of  man  ;  rivers  of  Eden.  §  2.  Ante-diluvian  era. 
§  3.  Ararat ;  Armenia.  §  4.  Shinar.  §  5.  Tripartite  diviaion  of  the 
human  race.  §  6.  Limits  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews. 
§  7.  Egypt.  §  8.  Ethiopia.  §  9.  Arabia.  §  10.  Syria.  §  11. 
Phoenicia.  §  12.  Mesopotamia.  §  13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
§  14.  Geographical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.  §  15.  Biblical  nomen- 
clature. 

§  1.  The  Bible  contains  the  earliest  geographical  notices,  com- 
mencing with  the  description  of  the  original  abode  of  man  and 
carrying  us  through  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  classical 
literature.     The  primaeval  abode  of  the  human  race  was  situated  on 
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one  of  tlie  plateaus  of  Western  Asia,  but  its  precise  position  cannot 
be  fixed.  The  **  garden  of  Eden  "  in  which  the  first  man  dwelt,  is 
described  (Gen.  ii.  10-14:)  as  having  been  situated  in  some  central 
and  lofty  district,  whence  four  rivers  issued  in  various  directions, 
viz.  the  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates.  With  regard  to 
the  two  latter  rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  with  regard  to  the  two  former  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  exists. 

£ivers  of  Eden. — Many  ancient  writers,  as  JosephuB,  identified  the 
PiBon  with  the  Ganges,  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile.  Others,  guided 
by  the  position  of  the  two  known  rivers,  identify  the  two  unknown  ones 
with  the  Phasis  and  Araxes,  which  also  have  their  sources  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia.  Others,  again,  have  transferred  the  site  to  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  place  it  in  Bactria;  othera, 
again,  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Such  speculations  may  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitum,  and  have  sometimes  assumed  the  wildest  character. 

§  2.  So  long  as  the  position  of  Eden  remains  undecided,  so  long 
will  it  be  futile  to  attempt  any  settlement  of  the  other  questions  of 
ant«-diluvian  geography.  ^  The  human  race  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  branches — the  Cainites  and  Sethites — each 
having  their  distinct  abodes  and  characteristics.  The  Cainites  went 
eastward  (Gen.  iv.  16)  from  Eden,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod 
(=" exile"),  which  has  been  identified  variously  with  Susians, 
Arabia,  Parthia,  Tartary,  and  India :  their  first  capital  was  Enoch, 
of  equally  uncertain  position.  The  Sethites,  we  may  infer,  went 
westward,  descending  to  the  districts  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
afterwards  best  acquainted.  The  Cainites  were  agriculturists ;  the 
Sethites  adopted  the  pastoral  life.  To  the  former  are  attributed  the 
establishment  of  towns,  and  the  discovery  of  various  useful  and 
ornamental  arts ;  the  latter,  we  may  assume,  retained  their  habits  of 
primitive  simplicity  with  the  tenacity  which,  even  to  the  present  day, 
characterises  the  pastoral  nations  of  the  Eastern  world. 

§  3.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  we  enter  upon  a  new  era 
in  geography  :  the  names  of  well-known  localities  appear  in  history. 
The  ark  "  rested  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat "  (Gen.  viii.  4), 
meaning  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  for  Ararat  in  Biblical  geo- 
graphy (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Jer,  li.  27)  is  not  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
but  of  a  district — the  central  region,  to  which  the  name  of  Araratia 
is  assigned  by  the  native  geographer  Moses  of  Chorene.  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  a  point  which  the  sacred 
writer  himself  leaves  undecided,  namely,  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  ark  rested. 

Mount  Ararat, — In  a  matter  of  such  deep  interest  as  the  narrative  of 
the  Deluge,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot  among  **the  mountains  of  Ararat" 
where  the  ark  rested,  and  Noah  stepped  forth  on  the  regenerated  world. 
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Nicolaus  of  Damascns  Ruigned  a  mountain  named  Bans,  beyond  the 
district  of  Minnas  (the  Minni  of  Scripture)*  as  the  scene  of  that  event. 
Berosus,  who  hyed  at  Babylon,  fixed  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Car- 
duchian  or  K^dish  range,  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  MesopotainiH  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris :  his  opinion  was  followed  by  a  larfre  ))or* 
tion  of  the  eastern  world,  so  much  do  that  in  several  ancient  versions 
the  name  **  Kardu "  is  substituted  for  Ararat,  while  the  Koran  given 
the  modem  name  "  Al-Judi"  The  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark 
exist  amid  the  lofty  summits  of  that  range  is  still  cherished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district.  Josephus,  who  notices  these 
opinions  {Ant,  i.  3,  §  6),  further  informs  us,  that  the  Armenians  had 
fijced  on  the  spot  where  Noah  descended  from  the  ark,  and  had  given 
it  a  name  which  he  translates  Apobaterium,  t. e.  "landing-place:"  he 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  place  now  called  NackcMvan,  which  bears  a 
similar  meaning,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  Nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  scene  of  the  event  should  in  due  course  of  time 
be  transferred  to  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that 
the  name  of  Ararat  should  be  specially  afiftxed  to  that  one :  accordingly 
all  the  associations  connected  with  the  ark  now  centre  in  the  magnifi- 
cent mountain  which  the  native  Armenians  name  Macis,  and  the  Turks 
Aghri-Tdgh.  This  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  central  range  of 
Armenia,  the  Abus  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  majestically  out  of  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes  to  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  about  14,350  above  the  valley,  and  terminates  in  a  double 
conical  peak,  the  lower  or  Lesser  Ararat  being  about  4()0  feet  below 
the  other.  The  mountain  is  vety  steep,  as  implied  in  the  Turkish 
name,  and  the  summit  is  covered  with  eternal  sqow.  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  but  the  summit  was  gained  by  Parrot 
in  1 829,  and  the  ascent  has  been  effected  since  his  time.  A  terrible 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  year  1840,  which  shattered  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  and  carried  vast  masses  of  rock  into  the  valley, 
doing  immense  damage. 

It  is  important  to  observe  how  admirably  Armenia  is  adapted  by 
its  geographical  position  to  be  the  central  spot  whence  the  streams  of 
population  should  pour  forth  on  all  sides  of  the  world.  The  plateau 
of  Armenia  is  the  most  elevated  region  of  Western  Asia,  some  of  the 
plains  standing  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  Caspian  and  Euzine  seas  in  the 
N.,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  S. 
Around  those  seas  the  earliest  settlements  of  civilised  man  were 
made,  and  they  became  the  high  roads  of  commerce  and  colonization. 
Armenia  had  communication  with  them  by  means  of  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  its  central  district,  the  Euphrates  opening  the  path  to  Syria 
and  the  Mediterranean  in  one  direction,  a&  well  as  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  other ;  the  Tigris  leading  down  to  Assyria  and  Susiana ; 
the  Araxes  and  Cyrus  descending  to  the  Caspian,  the  latter  also 
furnishing  ready  access  to  the  Euxine  by  the  commercial  route 
which  connected  its  valley  with  that  of  the  Phasis.  Westward  the 
plateau  of  Armenia  merges  into  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and  eastward  it 
18  conneoted  with  the  large  plateau  of  Iran,  the  ancient  Persis,     If 
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we  add  to  these  considerations,  tliat  in  all  directions  the  contrasts  of 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  were  such  as  to  invite  emigra- 
tion, we  shall  see  how  fitly  the  scene  of  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
human  race  is  assigned  to  Armenia. 

§  4.  The  earliest  settlements  of  any  importance  in  the  ancient 
world  were  in  "the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the  later  Chal- 
daea,  ahout  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  connexion  with  these  settlements  the  Biblical 
nan-ative  transports  us  back  to  a  time  when  "  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  speech  "  (Gen.  xi.  1),  and  assigns  to  that 
region  the  development  of  those  distinctive  features  of  race  and 
language  which  are  embodied  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Noah's 
descendants,  Shemites,  Hamites,  and  Japhetites. 

§  5.  The  earliest  and  indeed  the  only  systematic  statement  that 
we  possess  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  three  great  divisions  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
That  statement  assumes  the  form  of  a  genealogy:  but  a  large 
admixture  of  geographical  information  is  contained  in  it,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  being  to  specify  not  only  the  nations,  but  the 
localities  wherein  they  lived,  and  thus  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
map  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  Some  of  the  names  are 
purely  geogiaphical  designations :  Aram,  for  instance,  means  ** high 
lands;"  Canaan,  "low  lands;"  Eber,  the  land  "across"  the  river 
Euphrates ;  Sidon,  "  fishing  station  ;**  Madai,  "  central  land  ;"  Miz- 
raim,  in  the  dual  number,  the  "  two  Egypts ;"  Ophir,  "  rich"  land. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race  had  originally  a  geographical  meaning :  Japheth,  the 
"widely  extended'*  region  of  the  north;  Ham,  the  "black"  soil  of 
Egypt ;  and  Shem,  the  "  mountainous  "  country. 

The  Mosaic  tcorld. — The  world  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  zones,  northern,  central,  and  southern,  which  were  occupied 
respectively  by  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham.  The 
names  of  the  nations  may  be  in  most  cases  Identified  with  the  classical 
names  either  of  races  or  places. 

(1.)  The  Japhetites  —  Javan,  ImianSf  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
Elishah,  jSolums,  in  the  same  countries;  Dod&nim,  Dardani,  in  lUy- 
ricum  and  Troy;  Tiras  in  Thrace ;  Riphath,  Rhipcei  Monies,  more  to 
the  north ;  Kittim,  Citiwn,  in  Cyprus ;  Ashkenaz,  near  the  Arintis, 
or  EuxinuB  Pontus,  in  Phrygia;  Gomer,  Cimmeni,  in  Cappadocia  and  in 
the  Crimea ;  Tarshish,  Tarsus  (?),  in  Cilicia,  but  at  a  later  age  undoubt- 
edly Tartessns  in  Spain;  Tubal,  Tibareni,  in  Pontus;  Meshech,  Moschi, 
in  Colchis;  Magog,  Oogarene,  in  northern  Armenia,  the  Biblical  name 
for  the  Scythians;  Togarmah,  in  Armenia:  and  Madai  in  Media. 

(2.)  The  Shemites — Elam,  £h/mdis,  in  Susiana;  Asshur,  in  Asst/ria; 
Ai^hazad,  Arrapachitis,  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud,  Lydia ;  Aram,  in 
Syria  aud  Mesopotamia ;  the  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  Arabia. 

(3.)  The  Ilamites — Cush,  an  appellation  for  the  dark  races,  like  the 
Greek  JEthiopia;  Mizraim  in  Egypt;  Phut  in  Libra;   Naphtflhim  and 
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Leb&biui  on  the  coast  of  the  MeditemuDeaD,  west  of  Egypt;  Caphtorim 
in  Crete;  CaalQhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestine;  Pathrii- 
sira  in  the  Thebais;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah  on  the  western  coast  of 
Bab>el-Mandcb;  Havilah  still  moi-e  to  the  south;  Sabt^chah  in  the 
Somaiili  country;  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ganaanitee  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia;  Nirarod  in  Babylonia;  Raamah  and  Dediui,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Map  of  tiie  Dlstrllratlon  of  the  Human  Race,  according  to  the  lOth  chapter  of  Qenctis. 

§  6.  The  limits  of  the  known  world  in  the  Mosaic  age  may  be 
fixed  at  the  following  points  :  in  the  N.  the  Kuxine  Sea ;  in  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ethiopia ;  in  the  E.  the  range  of  Zagrus, 
which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plain  i  and  in  the  W.  the  Libyan 
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Desert  and  -ffigsean  Sea.  The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  these  limits  at  any  period  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;  even  within  those  limits,  some  districts,  as  Asia 
Minor,  were  .wholly  unknown ;  while  others,  as  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
were  but  partly  known.  The  only  countries  with  which  the  He- 
brews had  intimate  acquaintance  were  those  immediately  adjacent 
to  them — Egypt,  and  (in  connexion  with  Egypt)  Ethiopia,  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia. 

§  7.  Egypt  was  the  land  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  best 
acquainted  :  it  was  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bible  history  the  seat 
of  a  powerful  empire,  high  civilization,  and  extended  commerce. 
Active  communication  was  maintained  between  Canaan  and  Egj'pt 
in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  evidenced  by  Abraham's  visit  (Gen. 
xii.  10),  the  journey  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  26),  and  the 
trade  in  com  (Gen.  xlii.  1).  The  lengthened  residence  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  ITebrews  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  the  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  asylum  which  was  afforded  to  a  vast  number  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — all  combined  to  establish  an  inti- 
mate relation  with  it,  and  account  for  the  numerous  references  to  it 
in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  Names. — The  Scriptural  name  "Ham"  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  indigenous  name  of  Egypt,  as  it  appears  in  hieroglyphics, 
"  Khemmi,"  and  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil:  the  name  was 
retained  in  that  of  the  town  Chemmis.  The  special  name  in  Scriptural 
geography  was  "Mizraim,"  a  noun  in  th^  dual  number  signifying  the 
two  {i.e,  the  Upper  and  Lower)  Misr,  the  name  by  which  Egypt  is  stili 
designated  by  the  Arabs:  it  means  ''red  mud."  Occasionally  the  name 
occurs  in  the  singular  number,  "'Mazor,**  in  which  case  it  is  mora 
strictly  appropriate  to  Lower  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  6;  2  K.  xix.  24,  ''besieged 
places,"  A.  V.).  "Mizraim"  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  restricted 
sense  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  15).  We  must  also  notice  the  poetical 
name,  "Rahab**  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9),  an  image  of  the 
strength  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7)  or  violence  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  Divisions;  the  Nile.— On  this  subject  our  information  at  an 
early  period  is  scanty.  The  name  '*  Mizraim  "  implies  that  the  same 
twofold  division,  which  existed  in  later  historical  times,  existed  in  the 
earliest  period,  being  based  on  the  natural  features  of  the  couutiy. 
These  divisions  were  named  by  the  Hebrews  "  Pat^ros  "  and  "  Mazor," 
the  former  representing  the  Thebaid,  or  -Upper  Egypt,  which  the 
Hebrews  regarded  as  the  "  land  of  birth,"  i.  e.  the  mother  country  of  the 
Egyptians  (Ez.  x-xix.  14) :  it  was  the  abode  of  the  Pathrusim  (Qen.  x.  14). 
The  Nile  is  occasionally  named  "  Shihor"  (Is.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18);  but 
more  commonly  "  Yeor"  (Qen.  xli.  1 ;  Ex.  i.  22),  after  the  Coptic  iaro^ 
"river;"  the  Hebrews  also  applied  to  it  sometimes  the  term  yom, 
"  sea"  (Is.  xix.  5;  Ez.  xxxii.  2;  Nah.  iii.  8). 

(3.)  Towns  and  Districts  noticed  m  the  Bible, — The  district  of  Qoshen 
9r  RamSses  (Gen.  zlvii.  11),  in  which  the  IsraeUtes  were  located,  was 
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■Etnated  between  the  Delta  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Kile:  the  valley  now  called  Wadi  t- 
Tumeytah  appears  to  be  the  exact  locality:  Rameses  may  be  the  name  of 
the  nome  in  which  Qoshen  was  situated.  The  towns  noticed  are  -  Migdol 
(Ex.  xiY.  2),  Jfagdolwm,  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  most  northerly, 
as  Syene  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  towns  of  Egypt  (£c  xxix.  10, 
maigin):  Sin,  Pehui'tm,  well  described  as  the  "strength  of  Egypt" 
(Ex.  XXX.  15),  not  only  from  its  natural  position  and  fortifications,  but 
as  commanding  the  entrance  into  Egypt  from  the  north ;  it  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  Tsiuipanes  (Jer.  ii. 
•  16),  Tabpanhes  (Jer.  xliv.  I),  or  Tehaphnehes  (Elz.  xxx.  18),  Dapfine, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  possessing  a  royal  palace  (Jer.  xliii.  9),  and 
evidently  a  place  of  importance  (Ez.  xxx. .18) :  Zoan  (Num.  xiii.  22;, 
T'tnis^  on  the  Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  a  fine  allu- 
viiCl  plain,  "the  field  of  Zoan"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12),  the  residence  of  the 
2l8t  and  23rd  dynasties,  and  regarded  in  the  time  of  the  Prophets  as 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  (Ez.  xxx.  14):  Pibeseth  (Ez.  xxx.  17), 
Buinttis,  higher  up  the  course  of  the  river:  Pithom,  Patumus,  and 
Raamses,  Ileroopoiis  (Ex.  i.  11),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac  arm, 
which  were  built  by  the  Israelites  as  treasure-cities,  probably  for 
Rameses  II.:  On  (Gen.  xli.  45),  or  Aven  (Ela.  xxx.  17),  "  Ei-n-re"  in 
hieroglyphics,  meaning  "  abode  of  the  son,"  and  hence  rendered  Beth- 
shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  Helhpolis  by  the  Greeks; 
the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Poti-pherah  was  priest 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  terminated 
by  two  fine  obelisks,  the  "  images  "  or  rather  columns  to  which  Jeremiah 
refers  (xliii.  13):  Moph  (Hos.  ix.  6V  or  Noph  (Jer.  ii.  16),  Memphis^ 
the  city  of  "princes"  (Is.  xix.  13),  as  being  the  capital  of  Lower 
Eg3rpt;  it  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  head  of 
the  Delta;  the  "idols  and  images,"  with  which  it  was  once  lavishly 
adorned,  have  now  utterly  disappeared  (Ez.  xxx.  13):  Hanes  (Is.  xxx. 
4),  probably  another  form  of  the  name  Tahpanhes:  No  (Ez.  xxx.  14; 
Jer.  xlvi.  25),  or  No  Ammon  ("populous,"  Nah.  iii.  8),  ThebCB^  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  " situate  among  the  rivers"  (Nah.  iii.  8),  being 
probably  surrounded  by  artificial  canals  compiunicatiog  with  the  Nile : 
lastly,  Syene  (Kz.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6),  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  towns,  Migdol,  Tah])anfaes,  Noph,  and  No  were  the 
chief  abodes  of  the  Jewish  exiles  (Jer.  xliv.  1). 

1 8.  To  the  south  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Gush,  or  Ethiopia,  was 
one  of  high  antiquity,  possessing  two  capitals,  Meroe  (near  Dau' 
haiah)  in  the  south,  and  Nap&ta  {Gebel  Birkel)  in  the  north,  which 
owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Active  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  maintained 
from  the  earliest  ages.  A  large  portion  of  the  caravan-trade,  from 
Libya  on  the  one  aide,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  converged  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  this  district,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to 
Egypt,  The  two  nations  were  frequently  united  under  one  sovereign : 
Berodotus  (ii.  100)  records  that  eighteen  Ethiopian  kinj^s  ruled  Egypt 
before  the  time  of  Sesortasen  ;  and  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  B.C.  an  Ethiopian  dynasty 
held  sway  over  Egypt.    Two  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  well 
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known  to  lis  from  Scripture :  So,  or  Sebichus,  the  ally  of  Hosheit 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xrii.  4),  and  Tirbakah,  or  Taracbns,  who  cre- 
ated a  diversion  in  favour  of  Judosa  when  Sennacherib  was  besieging 
Jerusalem  (2  K.  xix.  9) :  the  latter  appears  not  to  have  held  undi- 
vided sway,  Sethos  being  contemporaneously  the  ruler  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

The  Notices  of  Cash  m  M«  Bible.— These  are  numerous,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  them  all  to  the  Ethiopia  of  classical  geography.  In 
the  Prophets,  indeed,  the  African  Ethiopia  is  distiiictly  defined  as  to. 
the  Routh  of  Syene  (Ez.  zxix.  10),  the  district  intended  being  that 
which  surrounded  the  northem  capital  of  Napata,  while  the  more 
southern  territory  of  Meroe  is  described  as  "beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia  "  (Is.  xviii.  1).  The  African  Ethiopia  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  2  K.  xix.  9;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Is.  xz.  4;  Ez.  xxx.  4,  6.  In  other 
passages,  however,  the  term  is  extended  to  all  the  dark  races  of  the 
south  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  and  in  some  the  Asiatic  or  Arabian  Gush  seems 
more  particularly  intended  (Gen.  ii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Hab.  iii.  7). 

§  0.  Arabia  bounded  Palestine  on  two  of  its  sides,  viz.  the  south 
and  east.  Its  inhabitants  were  in  some  instances  connected  with  the 
Hebrews  by  the  ties  of  a  common  descent,  and  in  others  by  the 
commercial  relations  which  from  an  early  period  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  character  both  of  the  country  and  of  the 
inhabitants  prevented  the  Hebrews  from  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  localities:  still  they 
must  have  known  much  relating  to  its  physical  features,  its  natural 
productions,  and  its  wandering  tribes. 

(1.)  Name, — The  name  of  "Arabia"  does  not  occur  until  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  even  then  refers  only  to  a  few  wandering  tribes  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  special  name  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  was  Eretz-Kedem,  i.e.  "Land  of  the 
East"  (Gen.  xxv.  6 ;  Matt.  ii.  1),  while  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  broadly  described  as  "the  South"  (Matt.  xii.  42).  The  district 
immediately  S.  of  Palestine  was  named  Edom  or  Tdnmcea. 

C2.)  Places  and  Torrvu.— The  notices  in  the  Bible  are  chiefly  ^confined 
to  the  commercial  districts  of  Arabia.  Active  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Tyre  and  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Dedan 
and  Raamah,  as  well  as  with  Sheba  and  Uzal  in  the  S.  (Ez.  xxvii.  15, 
19,  20,  22);  the  "travelling  companies  of  Dedanim"  (Is.  xxi.  13)  were 
evidently  the  carriers  who  monopolized  the  caravan  trade  of  Central 
Arabia:  their  trade  consisted  in  ivory  and  ebony,  which  were  Indian 
productions,  and  embroidered  stuffs,  which  they  probably  manufac- 
tured themselves.  The  notices  of  Sheba  are  numerous :  its  productions 
were  spices,  frankincense,  "  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  "  ^  Jer. 
vi.  20),  gold  and  precious  stones  (1  K.  x.  2;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  Ix.  6; 
Ez.  xxvii.  22).  The  queen  who  visited  Solomon  was  undoubtedly  from 
this  country  :  "the  companies  of  Sheba"  (Job  vi.  19)  traded  north- 
wards as  far  as  Petra.  tTzal  is  probably  noticed  in  Ez.  xxvii.  1 9,  as 
trading  with  Tyre  from  its  port  Javan  in  "bright  iron  {i.e.  steel), 
cassia,  and  calamus;"  the  same  Javan  is  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6  as  import- 
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ing  slaves  from  the  K.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  conDezion  with  the 
commerce  of  Solomon ;  if  it  was  on  tbe  coast  of  Arabia,  as  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Qen.  x.  29,  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Aden.  The  positions  of  Mesha  and  Sephar,  which  are  given  as 
the  limits  of  Arabia  (Qen.  x.  30),  are  uncertain;  the  former  may  be 
identical  with  Muta,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  latter 
with  SaphcWj  the  modem  Daphar,  on  the  sou  them  coast.  The  Midiau- 
lies  were  active  traders  in  the  N*.  of  Arabia;  they  were  the  merchant- 
men who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt  (Qen.  xxxvii.  28):  their  "  camels  and 
dromedaries"  (Is.  Ix.  6)  were  the  means  by  which  the  northern  trade 
was  earned  on :  their  wealth  is  noticed  in  Judg.  viii.  26.  Other  tribes 
adopted  the  pastoral  nomadic  life  which  still  prevails  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia :  the  **  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth" 
(Is.  Ix.  7)  wandered  over  the  deserts  to  the  E.  of  Palestine,  and  supplied 
the  markets  of  Tyre :  the  dark  tents  of  the  former  people  were  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Ps.  cxx.  5;  Cant.  i.  5),  that  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  whole  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  17),  or  perhaps 
rather  for  the  nomadic  tribes  (the  Bedouins)  as  distinct  from  the 
dwellers  in  villages,  whose  districts  were  named  Hasor  (Jer.  xlix.  28). 
The  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  roam^  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  for  they 
are  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  under  the  name 
Nabatuy  as  having  been  defeated  by  him.  At  a  later  period  they  became 
active  traders,  and  seem  to  have  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petra  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  779;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  The 
Hagarites  (1  Chron.  v.  10),  or  Hagarenes  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6),  the  Agrcei  of  the 
geographers,  were  a  roaming  tribe  of  Ishmaelites  occupying  a  portion  of 
Northern  Arabia  to  the  £,  of  Palestine;  they  are  noticed  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  under  the  name  Ilagaranu,  as  having  been  defeated 
by  Sennacherib.  The  towns  that  deserve  notice  are  few.  Elath,  JSlana, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the^  uElanitic  Qulf ;  David  secured  it  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  and  Solomon  thence  fitted  out  his  fleet  for  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  26) :  it 
was  subsequently  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(2  K.  viii.  20),  regained  by  Uzadah  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  and  again  lost  through 
its  conquest  by  Rezin  (2  K.  -rn,  6).  Ezion-Qeber,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel,  was  the  port  whence  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  Petra  is 
undoubtedly  noticed  under  the  name  of  Selah,  each  of  these  names 
meaning  ''rock:"  it  was  taken  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7),  and  after- 
wards by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xvi.  1 ) ;  its  position  and  its  natural  strength 
rendered  it  an  important  acquisition  for  military  purposes;  equidly 
great  was  its  commercial  importance,  as  the  central  spot  whither  the 
routes  from  Babylon,  the  Persian  Qulf,  Southem  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Tyre  converged.  Bozrah  was  another  important  town  of  the  Edomites 
(Qen.  xxxvi.  33),  whose  destmction  was  frequently  predicted  by  the 
Prophets  (Is.  xxziv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Am.  i.  12):  it  was  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Petra,  at  Busairah,  The  positions  of  the  other  ancient  capitals  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Behoboth,  and  Pau  (Qen.  xxxvi. 
32,  35,  37,  39),  cannot  be  identified. 

1 10.  Syria  was  oontiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern  and  north- 
eastern border.  The  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it  from  an  early 
period :  the  patriarchs  had  passed  through  it  on  their  journeys  to 
and  from  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Abraham  had  a  native  of 
Damascus  as  his  steward.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  monarchy,  David  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
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Syria  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates :  Solomon  retained  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade  along  its 
southern  frontier  with  Babylon  and  the  East.  Still  later,  the 
Syrians  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Hebrews,  until 
they  were  themselves  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 

(1.)  Name, — The  Biblical  name  of  this  district  was  "Aram,"  which 
extended  to  the  '' highlands ''  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
name  "Syria "  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Assyria,  introduced  by 
Greek  writers. 

(2.)  Districts  and  Toums. — Syria  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  may  notice  Aram-Maachah  (1  Chron.  xix.  6),  between  Pales- 
tine and  Damascus;  Aram  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  Is.  vii.  8,  zvii. 
3),  the  district  surrounding  the  town  of  that  name ;  and  Zobah  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3),  an  extensive  district  to  the  north  of  Damascus, 
reaching  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates.  Of  the  towns,  Damascus 
and  Hamath  were  the  most  important.  The  first  was  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana  (Barrada)  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v. 
12),  and  is  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  2).  Hamath  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  and  commanded  the 
pass  into  Palestine  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti*Lebanon  : 
"the  entering  in  of  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  2  Chron.  vii.  8)  was  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  north;  hence  Hamath,  with  Riblah,  which 
was  in  its  territory,  is  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  military 
operations  (2  K.  xiv.  28,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21),  and  its  conquest  was  a 
subject  of  pride  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13). 
The  district  of  Hamath  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  northerly  limit  of 
the  promised  laud  (Num.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Ez.  xlvii.  17).  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  notice  Tiphsah  (1  K.  iv.  24),  ThapsacuSt  an  important 
point,  as  commanding  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates;  Helbon 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18),  near  Damascus,  famed  for  its  wine  ;  Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
built,  or,  more  probably,  enlarged,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  18),  as  a  com- 
mercial entrepdt  for  the  caravan-trade  between  Palestine  and  Babylon; 
and  Berothai  (2  Sam.  viii.  8),  or  Chun  (1  Chron.  xviii.  8)— perhaps 
Birtha  on  the  Euphrates. 

§  11.  Phoenicia  was  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern 
frontier  along  the  sea  coast,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  partly 
from  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  partly  from  the  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  two  countries  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  Wars  occasionally  occurred  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  numerous  prophecies  were  directed  against  the  capital,  Tyre. 

(1.)  iVam«.—- No  general  name  for  this  coimtry  appears  in  the  Bible: 
it  was  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  being  a  maritime 
district. 

(2.)  Towns  and  Districts, — The  following  places  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abodes  of  the  tribes  noticed  in  the  Mosaic  table  (Qen.  x.  15-18),  in 
their  order  from  N.  to  S. : — Aradus,  of  the  Arvadites,  whose  skill  in 
seamanship  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiei  (xxvii.  8,  11);  Sinna,  a  mountain 
fortress  of  no  historical  note,  of  the  Sinites;  Svmjra,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eleutherus,  of  the  Zemarites  ;  Area,  of  the  Arkites  ;  and 
Sidon,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  as  the  name  of  a  district 
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xttther  than  of  the  town,  in  the  sense  in  which  Homer  uses  Sidonin 
(Ocf.  xiii.  285).  Sidon  is  frequently  noticed;  it  wm  in  the  earliest 
ages  regarded  as  the  "border  of  the  Canaanites**  (Oen.  x.  10);  a 
little  later  Jacob  speaks  of  it  as  **  the  haven  of  the  sea,  the  haven  of 
ships"  (Oen.  xlix.  IH).  Although  nominally  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  it  was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31  >. 
It  was  emphatically  the  "great  Sidon"  (Josh.  xi.  8J,  whose  mer- 
chants "  passed  over  the  sea  "  (Is.  xxiii.  2).  At  a  later  period  we  have 
notice  of  Byblus  as  the  abode  of  the  Oiblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5),  the  bent 
shipbuilders  in  Phceuicia  (Ez.  xxvli.  9),  and  the  " stonerquarers " 
employed  in  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (1  K.  v.  18;.  Zarephatb, 
or  Sarepta  (IK.  xvii.  9;  Obad.  2U;  comp.  Luke  iv.  2f3),  was  a  small 
town  about  midway  between  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Tyre  is  not  noticed 
until  the  time  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  though  probably  an  older  town  than 
Sidon,  and,  subsequently,  of  much  more  importance  in  relation  to 
Palestine;  the  prophets  expatiate  upon  its  "perfect  beauty"  (Ez. 
xxvii.  3 ;  comp.  Hos.  ix.  13)  and  its  commei*cial  greatness— "the  city 
whose  mercluoits  are  princes,  whoso  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  "  (Is.  xxiii.  8);  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  in  particular  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  countries  with  which  it  interchanged  its  wares.  Achzib, 
the  later  Ecdippa,  was  on  the  sea-coast  (Josh.  xix.  29);  Acco  (Judg.  i.  31 ), 
afterwards  called  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  7),  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Carmel; 
and  Dor,  or  Dora,  to  the  S.  of  it  (Josh.  xi.  2,  xvii.  11). 

§  12.  Mesopotamia  was  situated  eastward  of  Syria  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  close  connexion  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Aramaeans  of  this  district  is  marked  by  several  circum* 
stances :  here  Abraham  sojourned  on  his  passage  to  Canaan  (Gen* 
xi.  31);  here  Isaac's  wife,  Rebecca,  spent  her  early  days  (Gen. 
xxiv.  10) ;  here  Jacob  served  Laban  (Gen.  xxviii.  5) ;  and  here  the 
ancestors  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Benjamin, 
were  born. 

(1.)  Name. — The  Biblical  name  of  this  country  is  '*  Aram-naharaim," 
i,€.  "Aram  of  the  two  rivers"  (Tigris  and  Euphrates)  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 
The  teim  "Aram,"  %.e,  "highlands,"  would  restrict  the  original  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  the  mountainous  district  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers.  A  portion  of  it  was  called  "  Padan-Aram,"  i.e,  "the 
cultivated  land  of  the  highlands"  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii  2),  being  probably 
the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  another  portion 
"Aram  Beth-rehob"  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain. 

(2.)  To^PiM  and  Places. — These  are  connected  either  with  the  history 
of  Abraham  or  with  the  Assyrian  wars.  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31)  was 
situated  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  river  Belias;  it  was  identical  with  the 
classical  Charrai ;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
in  EzekieFs  time  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  "  IJr  of  the  Chaldees  "  is  by  many 
supposed  to  be  at  Edessa,  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  by  othera  it 
has  been  placed  to  the  S.W.  of  Nineveh ;  it  was  probably  a  district, 
and  not  a  town,  and  we  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  to  the 
E.  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31).  The  district  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xix.  12), 
whither  a  colony  of  Israelites  was  transplanted  (2  E.  xvii.  6  ;  1  Chron. 
V.  26),  lay  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Habor  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  the 
Aborras  or  Chabdras  of  classical  geography.  Along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  we  have  notice  of  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
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20),  Circesium,  fit  the  jimetioh  of  the  Chaboras,  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar;  Hena,  lower  down  the 
river  at  Anatha  ;  and  Sepharvaim,  Sippara^  on  the  borders  of  Babylotiia, 
the  capture  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (2  K.  xvii. 
24,  six.  13).  The  positions  of  Rezeph  and  Thelassar  (2  K.  xix.  12)  are 
uncertain :  the  former  ia  supposed  to  be  Rimphoj  on  the  W.  of  the 
Euphrates,  S.W.  of  Thapsacus,  and  the  latter,  Teleda,  in  the  same 
direction. 

§  13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  at  different  i^riods  the  seats  of 
tlie  most  powerful  empires  of  Western  Asia.  Their  early  import- 
ance is  testified  by  the  notice  of  their  capitals  in  the  Mosaic  ethno- 
logical table  (Gen.  x.  10-12).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  a  powerful 
confederacy  issued  from  those  regions,  which  extended  its  conquests 
for  a  while  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Gen.  xiv.). 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  Palestine,  carried 
the  ten  tribes  captive,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
itself.  This,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Babylonian  dynasty, 
which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  west  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  The  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  passed  a  lengthened  period  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(1.)  Natnes.  —  The  southern  district  of  Babylonia  was  known  as 
^^Shinar,"  and  sometimes  as  the  "land  of  the  Cbaldseans:"  Assyria 
was  designated  "  Asshur,"  after  the  original  occupant  of  tliat  district. 

(2.)  Capitals  of  Babylonia. — The  Bible  gives  the  names  of  four  cities  as 
having  been  originally  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the  plain  of  Shinai*— Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh  (Gen.  x.  10) :  in  addition  to  these,  we  have 
notice  of  EUasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  sites  of  these  towns  have  not  been 
identified  with  certainty,  (i.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Babel  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom  is  the  same  as  the  Babylon  of  history,  which  was 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  name  "  Babel "  is  supposed  to  mean 
"  gate  of  Belus,"  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  a  town  which 
was  dedicated  to  Belus,  and  probably  bore  the  name  of  Belus,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  mound  of  Niffer^  about  50  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Babylon,  (ii.)  Erech,  the  residence  of  the  Archevites,  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Warka^  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Babylon:  (iii.)  Accad  with  the  remains  at 
Akker-kuff  near  Baghdad:  (iv.)  Calneh  with  the  classical  Ctetitphon: 
(v.)  EUasar  with  Senkereh,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Warka,  The  fame  of 
these  cities,  however,  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — ^the  Babylon  of  history,  to 
which  the  name  of  Babel  was  transferred — the  ruins  of  which  at  ffillah 
still  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  This  city  is  described  at 
length  in  a  future  chapter. 

(3.)  Capitals  of  Assyria, — These  are  described  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Bible:— "Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rohoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah:  the  same  is  a  great  city"  (Gen.  x.  11, 12).  The  identifica- 
tion of  these  places  is  not  y^t  satisfactorily  settled.  The  mounds 
opposite  Afosid,  named  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  runvs,  no  doubt  represent 
Nineveh,  or  a  portion  of  it:  it  has  been  further  conjectured  that  the 
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eity  may  have  extended  over  the  whole  quadrangular  space  inclosed 
between  the  four  points,  Kouyunjik,  Ntmrowi,  Khorsahadj  and  Karamles, 
in  which  case  Jonah's  description  of  it  as  "  a  city  of  three  days'  journey" 
would  be  strictly  verified:  this,  however,  is  not  decided.  If  Calah  be 
identified  with  Kalah-Shergat^  as  the  name  suggests,  then  Nimroud  would 
naturally  represent  the  "  great"  city  of  Resen,  which,  according  to  the 
Bible,  was  between  Calah  and  Nineveh.  Rehoboth  or  Rehoboth  Ir 
cannot  be  fixed  at  any  place :  the  name  describes  the  "  broad,  open 
streets"  of  an  Oriental  town. 

S  14.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form, 
the  size,  and  divisions  of  the  earth,  onr  information  is  but  scanty, 
being  derived  wholly  from  scattered  notices,  many  of  which  occur 
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in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  con- 
strued too  rigidly. 

(1.)  The  earth  was  circular  (Is.  xl.  22),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  V.  5)  or  navel  (Judg.  ix.  37 ;  Ez.  xxxviii.  12).  and  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13 ;  Job  xxvi.  10  ;  Ps.  oxxxix.  9;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  The  passages  we  have  quoted  cannot  indeed  be  considered  as 
conclusive ;  for  a  place  may  be  described  as  centrally  situated,  without  any 
idea  of  a  circle  entering  into  our  minds,  and  Jerusalem  was  undoubtedly 
so  situated  with  regard  to  the  great  seats  of  power,  Egypt  and  Me- 
sopotamia. Still  the  view,  derived  primd  facie  from  the  words  in  Ez. 
V.  5,  harmonizes  with  what  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  it 
was  retained  on  the  strength  of  that  passage  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Christian  world  even  so  late  as  the  14th  century,  as  instanced  in  the 
map  of  the  world  still  existing  in  Hereford  cathechral. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  corresponding  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass :  the  most  usual  method  of  describing  these 
was  by  their  position  relatively  to  a  person  looking  towards  the  east, 
in  which  case  the  terms  '* before,"  "behind,"  "  the  right  hand,"  and 
"  the  left  hand,"  would  represent  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job 
xxiii.  8,  9).  Occasionally  they  were  described  relatively  to  the  sun's 
couree,  "the  rising,"  " the. setting,"  "the  brilliant  quarter"  (Ez.  xl. 
24),  and  "the  dark  quarter"  (Ez.  xxvi.  20),  representing  the  four 
pomts  in  the  same  order.  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  highest,  and  so  the  heaviest,  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  (Job 
xxvi.  7). 

(3.)  The  Hebrews,  as  other  primitive  nations,  gave  an  undue  import- 
ance to  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
It  was  the  centwd  body,  to  which  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  strictly 
subordinate.  The  heaven  was  regarded  as  the  roof  of  man*s  abode  — 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  stretched  out  for  his  protection  (Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Is. 
xl.  22) :  it  was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where 
it  had  its  "  foundations"  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8)  and  its  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  1 1).  It  was  the  "  firmament "  for  the  support  of  the  reservoirs  of 
the  rain  (Gen.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  which  descended  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  23).  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  fixed  in  this  heaven,  and  had  their  respective 
offices  assigned  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  wants  and  convenience 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  14-18;  Ps.  civ.  19-23).  Beneath  the  earth  was 
sheol,  "hell,"  which  extended  beneath  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  G\  and 
was  thus  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world :  it  nad  in 
poetical  language  its  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and 
was  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  "  the  house  appointed  fol:  the  living  " 
(Job  XXX.  23). 

§  15.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  early  Biblical  geography,  it 
would  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Hebrew  names  are  i-e- 
tained  as  the  designations  of  the  tribes  or  the  countries  inhabited  by 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our  translators 
have  unfortunately  adopted  the  classical  names  instead,  and  thus  we 
have  ** Mesopotamia"  for  Aram-Naharaim;  "Ethiopia"  for  Gush; 
"Ohaldaea'*  for  Chasdim ;  "Graecia"  for  Javan;  "Armenia"  for 
Ararat ;  and  "  Assyria  "  for  Asshur. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


THE   WOBIiD   AS   KNOWN   TO  THE   GREEK   POETS. 

§  1 .  Homer :  the  extent  and  sources  of  his  information.  Progress  of 
maritime  discovery.  §  2.  General  views  of  the  earth's  form.  §  3.  Its 
divisions.  §  4.  Real  geography— Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  §  5. 
Poetical  geography.     §  6.  Hesiod.    §  7.  JEschylus.    §  8.  Pindar. 

f  1.  The  earliest  description  of  the  world  in  classical  literature  is 
found  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Without  fixing  the  date  of  their 
composition,  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  represent  the  views 
of  the  Greeks  from  about  the  10th  to  the  8th  century  b.o.  Homer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna :  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  poems  themselves  that  he  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  Greece  ;  his  descriptions  are  those  of  an  eye- 
witness :  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all  that  lies  southwards 
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of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  western  coast,  and  of  Olympus  on  the 
eastern,  though  more  intimately  with  some  parts  than  others.  The 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  known  to  him.  Beyond  these 
limits  his  information  was  evidently  derived  from  vague  reports, 
and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whence  these  reports  were 
obtained.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the 
progress  of  early  maritime  discovery.  The  Greeks  themselves  were 
not  a  seafaring  race  in  that  age  :  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Troy  was 
regarded  as  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  to  Africa  or  Egypt,  a  terrible 
affair  (0(f.  iii,  318);  to  Phoenicia  no  less  so  (IL  vi.  291).  Even  the 
seafaring  Phasacians  considered  a  voyage  round  the  coast  of  Greece 
fropa  Scheria  to  Euboea  a  long  one  (Od,  vii.  321).  The  Greeks  must 
therefore  have  heard  of  distant  lands  from  other  more  enterprising 
nations — ^among  which  we  may  notice  firstly  the  Phoenicians,  and 
secondly  the  Carians  and  Cretans. 

(t.)  77ie  Phoenicians, — ^The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a  most  extended 
commerce  long  before  the  age  of  Homer:  the  coasts  of  Spain  (Tarshish) 
and  of  Northern  Africa  were  familiar  to  them ;  in  shoi-t,  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a  Phoenician  lake.  From  their  colonies  about  the  Bosporus 
they  carried  on  trade  with  the  Euxine,  and  in  other  directions  (as  we 
know  from  Scripture)  with  Syria,  Armenia,  Southern  Arabia,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  had  settled  on  the  islands  of  the  iEgaean,  and  even  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  Homer  speaks  of  them  (^Od,  xv.  415,  458 ; 
//,  xxiii.  743)  in  terms  which  prove  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  an 
active  trade  m  those  parts ;  Corinth  in  particular  had  risen  to  wealth 
(//.  ii.  570)  through  their  presence.  Their  influence  is  strongly  marked 
in  Homeric  geography :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  distant 
points  noticed,  such  as  the  Ocean,  the  Cimmerians,  the  Ocean  mouth, 
Atlas,  the  land  of  ^sea,  &c.,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  only  through  the 
reports,  designedly  obscured  and  invested  with  terror,  of  the  Phoenician 
traders. 

(2.)  The  Carians, — The  Carians  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  race 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  who  established  themselves  as  a  naval 
power  in  the  MgBSSJi  sea.  They  were  the  "corsairs"  of  antiquity 
(Thuc.  i.  8),  and  had  stations  on  most  of  the  islands  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  They  also  possessed  Cius  on  the  Propontis, 
whence  they  traded  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

(8.)  The  Cretans. — The  Cretans  succeeded  the  Carians  in  their  naval 
supremacy:  to  Minos  was  assigned  the  credit  of  having  swept  away 
piracy  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (Thuc.  i.  4),  reducing  the 
Carians  to  peaceable  submission,  and  prosecuting  naval  expeditions  as 
far  as  Phoenicia  in  one  direction  (Herod,  i.  2)  and  Sicily  in  the  other 
(Herod,  vii.  170).  The  period  of  Cretan  supremacy  is  placed  before  the 
Trojan  War,  at  which  time  it  had  declined  (//.  ii.  652). 

(4.)  The  Argonautic  Expedition, — The  legend  of  this  expedition  was 
probably  founded  on  the  accounts,  which  some  of  these  seafaring  nations 
communicated,  about  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
dangers  that  attended  its  navigation.  That  the  Greeks  themselves 
undertook  such  an  expedition  we  think  highly  improbable ;  but  we  see 
no  grounds  for  doubting  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  an  active  trade 
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trom  Pronectus,  and  the  Carians  from  Ciiis ;  and  that  tha  commercial 
route,  which  waa  known  to  exist  in  later  timea  betiveen  Central  A«ia 
and  Kui*ope,  by  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the  couraes  of 
the  Cyrus  and  the  Phasis  to  the  Euzine,  was  established  as  early  as  the 
period  we  are  now  describing.  The  story  of  the  Argonauts,  as  it  comet 
before  us,  is  evidently  the  fiibrication  of  many  generations.  Homer 
{Od.  xii.  69  ff.)  merely  notices  the  passage  of  the  Aigo  between  the 
whirling  rocks  on  its  return  from  ^oea.  The  golden  fleece  is  tirst 
noticed  by  a  writer  of  Solon's  age  (Strab.  i.  p.  46),  and  the  earliest 
detailed  account  now  extant  is  that  of  Pindar  {Pyth.  iv.)  The  position 
of  Mse& — the  route  which  the  Argonauts  pursued — and  the  extent  of 
their  voyage  —were  altered  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  day. 

§  2.  Homer  is  styled  by  Strabo  the  "  author  of  geogra]^icaI  experi- 
mental science/'  ^  in  reference  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  places  , 
and  institutions  displayed  in  his  poems.  In  as  far  as  the  actual 
experience  of  Homer  or  his  countrymen  is  conoemed,  he  fully  merits 
the  pTaise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Strabo ;  but  beyond  this  range 
his  geography  is  involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  Homer  had 
no  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth :  he  conceivetl  it  to  be 
the  upper  surface  of  a  body  of  great  thickness,  which  was  as 
round  as  the  Shield  of  Achilles  (/?.  xviii.  607),  and  so  flat  that  a 
god  could  look  across  it  from  Lycia  to  Scheria  (Od.  v.  282).  This 
circular  surface  was  edged  by  a  river  named  Oceanus,  just  as  a 
shield  is  bordered  by  itn  rim.  On  either  side  of  this  body,  he  con- 
ceived a  domed  covering  to  rest,  the  firmament  of  heaven  on  the 
upper  side,  and  on  the  lower  surface  Tartarus,  the  counterpart  of 
heaven,  and  equi-distant  from  the  earth.  In  the  interior  of  the 
earth's  body  was  situated  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  The  earth's 
surface  was  divided  between  the  masses  of  land  and  water,  the 
latter  occupying  the  largest  space.  Oceanus  was  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  all  other  bodies  of  water,  the  "  sea,"  t.  e.  the  Mediterranean, 
being  connected  with  it  at  its  western  extremity,  and  the  rivers  by 
subterranean  channels.  The  sea  (fiakaaa-a,  ir6vTot<,  n-cXoyor,  SKg) 
was  8uj>posed  to  extend  indefinitely  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  be 
connected  with  the  £uxine  in  that  direction  :  in  the  N.W.  lay  the 
fabled  island  of  Ogygia,  "  the  navel  of  the  sea,"  the  centre  of  an  un- 
limited expanse. 

§  3.  The  land  was  regarded  as  a  single  undivided  body — the 
names  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  marking,  not  the  continental 
divisions,  but  particular  regions,  Europe  (which  first  appears  in  one 
of  the  hymns)  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  Asia  the  alluvial  plain 
about  the  Cayster,  and  Libya  a  maritime  tract  west  of  Egypt.  The 
usual  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters  is  not  recognised  by  Homer, 
but  instead  of  this  we  have  it  divided  into  Jialves,  the  eastern  and 
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western,  the  former  being  described  as  the  sunny .  side  of  the 
earth  (nphs  riS>  r  rfcXiop  re),  and  the  latter  as  the  dark  side  (irp^s 
C64>ov).  Sunrise  and  sunset  were,  therefore,  the  cardinal  points 
in  Hotheric  geography,  and  had  their  features  of  similarity  and 
contrast.  As  the  sun  apparently  approached  the  earth  at  those 
points,  its  power  was  held  to  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
accordingly  the  people  who  lived  in  the  adjacent  regions,  whether 
in  the  E.  or  W.,  were  named  Ethiopians,  "  dark  complexioned :"  at 
each  too  there  was  a  country  called  uEaea,  which  seems  to  be  an 
appellative  for  an  extremely  distant  land.  In  the  E.  was  the 
"  Lake  of  the  Sun,"  whence  he  arose,  as  a  "  giant  refreshed,"  to  take 
his  daily  course  ;  in  the  W.  was  the  "  glittering  rock  "  Leucas,  which 
^  formed  the  portal  of  his  chamber.  The  W.,  as  being  the  side  of 
darkness,  was  naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  death :  there, 
consequently.  Homer  placed  Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  entrance  to  Hades — the  former  on  this  side,  the  latter  oil  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  of  Ocean. 

§  4.  In  considering  the  special  localities  noticed  by  Homer,  we 
have  to  distinguish  the  real  or  historical  from  the  fanciful  or 
mythical.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation,  as 
there  is  a  certain  substratum  of  truth  in  many  of  the  descriptions, 
which  yet  cannot  be  reconciled  with  fact.  Generally  speaking  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  notices  of  peoples  and  places  in  the  E. 
and  S.  are  reconcilable  with  fact,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
notices  in  the  W.  and  N.  fall  within  the  range  of  fiction,  so  that 
if  a  straight  line  were  drawn  through  Corey ra  in  the  direction  of 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  it  would  divide  the  Homeric  world  with  tolerable 
accuracy  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction.  In  the  former  district 
would  be  included  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Mgeean 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  eastward  of  Greece ;  while 
in  the  latter  we  should  have  the  confused  notices  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  the  fabulous  voyages  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The  notices  of  special  localities  are, 
as  might  be  supposed,  very  unequally  dispersed,  Greece  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  being  tolerably  well  filled  up,  while  the 
more  distant  countries  are  but  indefinitely  described. 

Details  of  the  Homeric  Geography. — Most  of  the  important  rivers  and 
mountains  of  Greece  have  a  place  in  Homer.  Of  the  former,  Achelous, 
"the  king  of  rivers,"  Cephisiis,  Asopus,  Alpheus,  Spercheus,  Enipeus. 
Titaresiua  ;  of  the  latter,  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  Oasa  and 
Pelion,  Parnassus,  Taygfitus,  and  Erymanthus.  The  lakes  Boebeis  and 
Cephisis,  and  the  promontories  Sunium  and  Malea  are  also  noticed. 
Homer  knew  no  general  name  for  Greece  :  Hellas  is  with  him  but  a 
small  district  in  the  south  of  Theasaly,  and  the  Hellenea  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district  :  Peloponnesus  is  first  noticed  in  one  of  thtj 
Hymna;  in  the  earlier  poema  it  ia  deacribed  by  the  term  Middle  Argos. 
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Of  the  DAmes  of  provinces  in  northern  Oreece,  afterwards  famlluur  to 
Of,  only  iStolia,  the  Locri,  Bceotia,  and  Phocis  appear ;  Acaniania  is 
named  Epiros ;  the  plain  of  Theeaaly,  Pelaagic  Argoe ;  Epinu  maj, 
perchanoe,  be  refeirod  to  itnder  the  name  Apeira  {Ud,  vii.  8).  In 
Pelopoonesos,  Elis,  M««Benia,  and  Arcadia  are  named,  while  ArgoliB 
appears  under  the  name  An^os,  and  l^afionia  as  Lacedcmon.  The 
names  of  the  occupants  of  theee  provinces  are,  in  manj  instances, 
different  from  those  of  later  times.  Homer  describes  the  genersl  mass 
of  the  nation  under  the  three  names,  Danaans,  Argivea,  and  Achaans. 
AmoQg  the  special  names  we  may  notice  the  Curetes  in  ^tolia,  the 
Cadmeana  about  Thebes,  the  Minyans  about  Orcliomenus  in  Bo^tia, 
and  northwards  of  the  Pagassaa  gulf ;  the  ^thices  in  the  N.W.  of 
ThessAly,  the  Selli  about  Dodona,  the  Epeans  io  Elis,  and  the  Caucones 
in  Triphylia.  At  this  period  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  Aigos  and  Laconia  by  Aducans,  and  Corinth 
by  iEolians.  Achjeans  were  also  settled  in  southern  Thessaly.  The 
towns  are  generally  described  as  we  afterwards  know  them  :  it  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  Dodonas,  one  in  Thessaly  (//. 
ii.  750),  and  the  other  in  Epirus  (//.  xvL  234):  Delphi  appears  under 
the  name  Pytho:  Corinth  is  also  described  as  Ephyre  (//.  vL  152): 
Pylua,  Nestor's  capital,  is  probably  the  Messenian  town  of  that  name, 
though  those  in  Triphylia  and  Elis  contested  the  honour. 

In  Aifia  Minor  we  have  on  the  western  cjast  the  riven^  JEsepus, 
Granicusy  Simoia,  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  Hermus,  Cavster,  Mieander, 
and  several  lesser  streams  ;  and  the  mountains,  Ida  with  the  peak  Gar^ 
gftruB,  Placus,  Tmolus  and  its  oflfset  Sipf  lus,  and  Mycftle :  on  the  northern 
coast  only  the  rivers  Sangarins  and  ralhenius  :  on  the  southern,  the 
river  Xanthus,  and  perchance  a  reference  to  Mount  Chimaera  with 
its  jets  %>f  inflammable  gas  in  //.  vL  179  ;  beyond  this  limit,  the  Aluan 
field  in  Cilicia  is  the  only  object.  The  innabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  arranged  thus  :  ou  the  western  coast,  the  DardJUii  in  Troas  ;  the 
Mysians,  Ceteans,  aud  Cilicians,  in  Mysia  ;  the  Maeonians  m  Lydia ; 
ami  the  Carians  in  Caria  :  on  the  northern  coast,  the  Amaa5nos  about 
the  Parthenius,  the  Halizones  and  HeniHi  in  Paphlagonia,  and  the 
Caucdnes  in.  Bithjrnia  :  on  the  southern,  the  Lycians  in  Lycia,  and  the 
Sol^mi  more  to  the  east:  in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
Pkphlagoniana.  Of  the  places  on  the  coast.  Ilium  unll  be  hereafter 
described  :  Thebe,  the  residence  of  the  Cilicians,  was  near  Placus  ; 
larissa  was  a  Pelasgic  town  in  JSolis  ;  Miletus  was  in  existence ; 
several  towns  are  noticed  in  Paphlagonia  (/7.  iL  853),  but  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  passage  is  not  interpolated. 

PKv>eeeding  to  countries  less  known  to  Homer,  we  find  the  Syrians 
noticed  under  the  name  Aiimi,  connected  with  the  Biblical  Aram  ; 
then,  the  PhoBnicians  and  especially  the  Sidonians ;  and  the  Erembi, 
another  form  of  the  name  Arabians,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Africa,  the  Nile  is  described  as  iBgyptus,  with  the  isle 
Pharos  at  a  day's  sail  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes  on  its  banks.  West  of  Egypt  was  Libya,  and  still  more  to  the 
westward  the  Lotophigi,  while  in  the  extreme  south,  by  the  Ocesn, 
were  the  Pigmies.  Both  of  the  two  last  mentioned  peoples  had  a  real 
existence  :  the  Lotopfiagi  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  as  living 
on  the  shore  of  the  Leawr  SyrUs,  and  both  eating  and  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  lotus  or  jujube:  the  same  writ«r  (iL  32) 
also  notices  dwarf  races  in  the  interior  of  Africa:  the  htm  is  still  eaimi 
In  Tripoli,  and  a  dwarfish  race,  the  Ihkot,  are  known  to  exist  in  the  S.W. 
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of  Abyssinia.  Atlas,  in  Homer,  is  not  the  mountain  range  of  that 
name,  but  rather  a  deity,  the  personification  of  the  power  which 
sustained  the  vault  of  heaven. 

North  of  the  ^gsean  Sea,  the  mountains  Athos  and  Nyseium,  and 
the  countries  Pieria,  Pseonia,  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  the  Cicdues  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  the  Mysi  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  Scythian  tribes  Hippe- 
molgi  ("mare -milkers")  and  Abii  are  mentioned. 

Many  of  the  islands  of  the  iEgaeanand  Ionian  seas  are  mentioned  : — 
Delos  is  occasionally  named  Ortygia ;  Euboea  appears  as  the  residence 
.  of  the  Abantes  ;  the  Calydnian  isles  (//.  ii.  677)  were  a  group  off  the 
coast  of  Caria  ;  Carpathus  is  named  Crapftthus  ;  Crete  was  occupied 
by  a  variety  of  tribes,  Eteocretans,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  Achssans,  and 
Pelasgians,  and  possessed  ninety  (Od.  xiv.  174),  or  according  to  fl.  ii. 
649,  a  hundred  cities ;  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  are  named  Sintians, 
a  Thracian  tribe  of  *'  robbers  "  {ffivofuu)  ;  Samothrace  is  given  in  its 
resolved  form  "the  Thracian  Samos:"  TemSsa,  whither  the  Taphians 
traded  for  copper,  was  probably  in  Cyprus,  but  it  has  also  been 
identified  with  Tempsa  in  Italy.  In  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  group  off  the 
coast  of  Acamania  is  frequently  referred  to  ;  the  occupants  are  named 
Cephallenians,  the  island  afterwards  called  after  them  being  named 
Samos  or  Same ;  Lecucadia  or  Leucas  is  described  as  a  promontory 
of  the  mainland  ;  Ithaca  is  fully  and  accurately  described.  The 
Echin&des  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  ;  Dulichium  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  group,  but  it 
may  have  been  situated  on  the  mainland  and  hence*  is  described  as 
"grassy"  and  "abounding  in  wheat"  (Orf.  xvi.  396):  the  Taphians 
occupied  a  small  group  of  islands  between  Leucas  and  Acamamia. 
Lastly,  Corcyra  is  perhaps  referred  to  under  the  name  Scheria,  the 
residence  of  the  seafaring  Fhseacians,  though  these  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a  poetical  fiction. 

§  5.  The  poetical  geography  of  Homer  is  involved  in  inextricable 
diflSculties :  it  seems  as  though  the  poet  had  received  certain  scraps 
of  intelligence  from  Phoenician  navigators  as  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts  of  Europe,  and  had  worked  them  up  into  a  nar- 
rative without  any  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  localities. 
Thus  we  have  the  Cimmerians,  who  really  lived  in  the  Crimea^ 
transported  to  the  extreme  west,  and  again  the  Planctce,  which 
probably  represent  the  SymplegSdes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  placed  near  Sicily  ;  the  Argonauts  are  brought  round 
from  the  western  ^sea  to  the  eastern  land  of  ^etes :  Ulysses  is 
carried  northward  an  immense  distance  inside  the  Ocean  mouth, 
and  returns  from  Ogygia  straight  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  theory  which  will  reduce  the  narrative  to  any- 
thing like  consistency  with  geographical  facts:  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Homer  had  received  reports  of  two  ocean  mouths,  one 
in  the  E.  (the  Straits  of  YenikcUe)^  and  one  in  the  W.  (the  Straits 
of  OibraJtar),  and  that  he  transferred  to  each  of  them  features  that 
belonged  to  the  other  (Gladstone's  Homeric  Studies,  iii.  263) :  but 
even  this  theory  fails  to  reduce  the  narrative  to  consistency.    We 
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therefore  restrict  ourseWes  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  localities  described 
in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  with  a  notice  of  anything  that  serves 
to  account  for  the  narrative. 

Wcmderingt  of  £7?yMes.— Leaving  Troy,  he  pasied  bv  the  Cieones  la 
Thrace,  Cape  Malea,  and  the  island  of  Cy  thera,  to  the  land  of  the  Luto- 
phagi  in  Africa.  Henceforth  we  enter  on  the  realm  of  fiction :  he  firat 
reaches  the  island  ^gusa,  a  reference  to  the  .^Egates,  but  erronooiMly 
placed  to  the  S.  instead  of  W.  of  Sicily ;  he  then  passes  to  the  land  o'f 
the  Cyclopes,  either  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  or  in  Italy  ;  it  is 
termed  the  "continent"  (^cipof),  which,  however,  is  occaaionallv 
applied  to  large  islands ;  ^olia  (a  reference  to  the  iGolian  group  with 
volcanic  Stroinboii)  was  next  visited,  and  then  Lsstrygonia,  a  city  in  a 
laud  of  perpetual  day  (in  reference  to  the  long  sunmier  days  of 
northern  climatea),  general!  v  placed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  : 
the  island  of  JEaea.  lay  near  the  Ocean  mouth,  and  thence  he  reachee  the 
banks  of  Ocean  stream,  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  entrance 
to  Hades :  he  returns  to  JEsml,  passes  by  the  isle  of  Sirens,  the  Planctts 
"  wandering  rocks,"  '  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  Scylla,  and  Chanrbdis,  anu 
reaches  Thnnacria,  which  must  from  its  meaning  "triangular,"  apply 
to  Sicily  ;  thence  he  is  carried  far  to  the  northward  to  Ogygia,  the 
*' navel"  of  the  sea,  the  residence  of  Calypso  "the  hidden  one,"  and 
returns  in  a  south-easterly  course  by  Schena  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§  6.  In  the  poems  of  Hesiod  (about  B.C.  735)  we  find  the  same 
general  views  as  to  the  earth's  form  maintained  with  but  slight  devi- 
tion.  The  stream  of  Ocean  still  surrounds  the  earth's  disk,  its 
sources  being  placed  in  the  extreme  west  The  vault  of  heaven  still 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  earth,  upborne  by  Atlas,  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  earth  in  height  as  Tartarus  in  depth.  Tartarus  is  repre- 
sented as  co-extensive  with  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  as  having  its 
entrance  in  the  west:  the  earth  was  rooted  in  its  unfathomable 
depths.  Hades  is,  generally  sj^eaking,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  the  extreme  west,  although  occasionally  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
terranean Hades  is  still  expressed.  In  experimental  knowledge  a 
considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  We  have  notice  in  Italy  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  of  their  king  Latlnus ;  of  ^tna  and  the  town  of  Ortygia  (the 
later  Syracuse)  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Ligyans  in  Gaul.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hesperldes,  with  their  golden  apples,  are  located  opposite 
Atlas,  with  evident  reference  to  the  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  in 
Spain.  In  the  extreme  west  are  the  '*  islands  of  the  blest,**  and  in  the 
place  of  Homer's  Elysium  the  fabled  isle  of  Erytheia.  Hesiod 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  but  notices,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  32),  the  Hyperboreans  who  spent  a  happy  life  in  the 
extreme  north-western  regions. 


*  In  the  later  books  of  the  Odyuey  the  names  of  Sieania  (xxW.  307),  and  of 
the  8ic£li,  its  inhabitants  (xx.  888,  xxIt.  211),  first  appear.  Both  the  Sicanl 
and  Siceli  lived  at  one  period  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  bnt  they  had  probably 
crossed  into  Sicily  before  these  books  were  composed. 
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Details  of  Ifesiod's  Geography, — Heslod  further  notices  the  rivers 
£rid&nuS|  ou  whose  banks  were  the  amber-distilling  trees,  the  Ister 
in  the  N.,  the  Phasis  in  the  E.,  and  the  Nile  in  the  S.,  which  Homer 
had  named  ^Egyptus.  The  Ethiopians  are  correctly  placed  in  the  S.  ; 
and  the  name  of  Scythians  is  applied  to  the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  one 
tribe  of  whom,  named  the  Qalactophagi,  are  described  as  a  nomad  race. 
In  Greece  itself  the  names  of  various  localities  first  appear,  among 
which  we  may  notice  Hellopia,  the  dis-trict  about  Dodona  (/>.  v.  112), 
and  Abantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Euboea  :  he  also  notices  the  alluvial 
deposit  which  connected  the  Echinades  with  the  mainland  of 
Acamania  (Strab.  i.  p.  59). 

§  7.  In  the  poems  of  iEschylus  we  find  some  advance:  the 
three  continents  are  noticed,  Europe  being  divided  from  Asia  either 
by  the  Phasis,  by  which  he  probably  means  the  later  Hyp&nia,  or 
by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  from  Libya  or  Africa  by  the 
Straits  of  Hercules.  The  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  are  re- 
cognised, east,  south,  west,  and  north.  The  mythical  element  still 
appears  in  the  notices  of  the  fountains  of  the  ocean  ;  of  Delphi  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  ocean  encircling  the  world ;  and  of 
the  Ethiopians,  both  in  the  extreme  east  and  also  in  the  extreme 
west,  where  he  also  placed  a  second  Lake  of  the  Sun. 

The  Wanderings  of  To. — These  cannot  be  reconciled  with  real  geo- 
graphy :  it  is  clear  indeed  from  the  writings  of  ^schylus  {Suppl.  648 ; 
comp.  Pr(ym.  705)  thai  he  was  not  careful  to  give  even  a  consistent 
story.  "We  will  therefore  only  observe  that  the  Chalybes  were  pro- 
bably the  Cimmerians  of  the  Crimen;  that  the  Hybristes  may  be 
either  the  Don  or  the  Kuban ;  that  the  Amazons  must  be  placed  in 
Colchis  ;  and  that  the  Salmydessian  Rock  refers  to  the  rocks  near  the 
Thracian  Bo?porus.  According  to  these  notices,  lo  followed  the  line 
of  the  Euxine  along  its  eastern  and  southern  coasts  :  she  then  crossed 
the  Thracian  Bospoinis  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  followed  the  Euxine 
back  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  She  crossed  the  Palus  Ma^otis  into 
Asia,  and  arrived  after  some  wanderings  at  the  Gorgoneean  plains  of 
CisthSnes  in  Ethiopia.  The  Bosporus  mentioned  in  this  part  of  her 
course  is  the  so-called  Indian  Bosporus,  at  the  spot  where  Asia  and 
Africa  were  supposed  to  be  contiguous  at  their  southern  extremities. 
The  Arimaspi  of  the  nor1.h  are  transplanted  to  this  district.  From  the 
Indian  Bosporus  lo  reached  the  river  ^thiops,  probably  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nile,  and  descended  that  river  by  the  cataracts  down  to 
the  Delta.  A  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
eastern  countries,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  historical  events  of 
the  poet's  time.  We  have  notice  in  Asia  of  the  Indians,  Susa,  Cissia, 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Bactris,  Syria,  and  Tyre  ;  and  in  Egypt,  of  the 
cataracts,  the  Delta,  and  the  towns  Memphis  and  Canopus. 

§  8.  In  the  writings  of  Pindar  (b.o.  622-442)  the  same  views  still 
prevail ;  he  recognises  the  three  continents,  and  seems  to  make  the 
Phasis  and  the  Nile  the  divisions.  Gyrene  in  Africa,  Gadeira  in 
Spain,  Cyme  in  Italy,  and  various  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  are  first 
noticed  in  his  poems. 
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Map  of  the  Wurld,  according  to  Hecatmu. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GBEEK  HIBTOBIANB 

§  1 .  Causes  which  led  to  advanced  knowledge :  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion ;  voyages  of  discovery  ;  intellectual  activity ;  historical  events. 
§  2.  Hecatseus.  §  3.  Herodotus  ;  his  life  and  travels.  §  4.  His 
oharacter  as  a  geographer.  §  5.  Genei'ul  views  as  to  the  earth's 
form,  &c..  §  6.  Physical  features.  §  7.  Political  divisions  and 
topop;raphy.  §  8.  Xenophon  :  the  Anabasis.  §  9.  Ctesias.  §  10. 
Alexander  the  Great.  §11.  Extent  of  his  discoveries.  §12.  Arrian: 
histories  of  Alexander's  life. 

§  1.  Geographical  knowledge  made  immense  progress  during  the 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  Homer  the  first  of  the  ]X)et8,  and 
Herodotus  the  first  of  the  historians.  Nor  was  it  confined  simply  to 
the  increased  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  laid  open  to  civilization : 
contemporaneously  with  this  there  sprung  a  spirit  of  scientific 
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inquiry,  which,  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  creed  of  an  earlier  age, 
sought  out  the  physical  nature  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  its  economy.  Among  the  various  causes  which  led 
to  these  results,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  most  promi- 
nent:— (1.)  The  advance  of  commerce  and  colonization;  (2.)  voy- 
ages of  discovery  ;  (3.)  the  spirit  of  intellectual  activity ;  (4.)  his- 
torical events. 

(1.)  Advance  of  Commerce  and  Colonization, — The  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure  was  at  an  early  period  developed  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  isles  and  towns  of  the  MgB&an  Sea.  The  ^ginetans,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  Rhodians  distinguished  themselves  for  their  bold 
seamanship  ;  the  latter  are  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  Iberia  and 
among  the  Opicaus  and  Daunians  of  Ital^.  The  foundation  of  Meta- 
pontum  in  Italy  by  the  Pylians  on  then*  return  from  Troy,  and  of 
Cumse  by  Euboeans  of  Chalcis,  cannot  be  rctgarded  as  well  authen- 
ticated ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  eighth  century  the 
coasts  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  Italy  and  of  Sicily  were  constantly  visited 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  the  following  colonies  on  them :  Naxos 
(735  B.C.)  ;  Syracuse,  Hybla,  and  Thapsus  (734) ;  Syb&ris  (720) ;  Croton 
(710);  Tarentum  (708);  Locri  Epizephyrii  (683);  Rhegium  (668); 
Himfira  (648)  ;  and  Selinus  (about  628).  I'he  Phocseans  of  Ionia 
explored  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Western  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic: 
they  were  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  Massilia,  Marseilles  (B.C.  600), 
and  certainly  settled  at  Alalia,  in  Corsica,  about  B.C.  564.  The  Samians 
imder  Colseus  (about  700  b.c.)  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  Tartessus:  they  were  followed  by  the  Fhocseans,  who 
settled  there,  in  the  ^ear  630  B.C. 

In  another  direction,  the  Bfilesians  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
Euxine,  and  are  said  to  have  changed  its  name  from  Axinus  ''inhospit- 
able" to  the  more  propitious  name  of  Euxinus  "hospitable."  They  lined 
its  coasts  with  flourishing  colonies  during  the  eighth  and  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  B.C.,  other  commercial  towns  following  their  example, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Of  these  colonies  we  may  notice,  on  the 
southern  coast,  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Trapezum ;  on  the  eastern, 
Phasis,  Dioscurias,  and  Phanagoria;  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  Panti- 
capspum ;  on  the  northern  coast,  Tanis  and  Olbia ;  and  on  the  western, 
Istria,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus,  ApoUonia,  and  Salmydessus. 

Lastly,  by  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  by  the  ThertEans  (b.c.  630), 
and  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king  Psammetichus,  who 
gave  to  the  Greeks  Naucr&tis  as  a  commercial  station,  the  continent 
of  Africa,  hithei*to  a  sealed  book  to  European  nations,  was  opened  to 
them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  each  colony  was  a  fresh  starting  point 
for  more  extended  discoveries,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  with 
any  precision.  Herodotus  (iv.  24)  informs  us  that  the  Greek  merchante 
penetrated  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scythia,  and  even  beyond  this  to 
the  mountain  range  of  Ural.  Tartessus  again  was  undoubtedly  an 
entrepot  for  the  prosecution  of  the  northern  trade  in  tin  and  other 
articles.  From  Naucratis  the  Greeks  not  only  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
but  learnt  very  much  regarding  the  interior  of  Africa. 

(2.)  Voyages  of  Discovery. — Foremost  among  these  we  must  mention 
Necho's  expedition  for  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  about  600  B.C. 
Herodotus,  who  records  it  (iv.  42),  expresses  bis  doubts  as  to  the 
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account  the  Phoenician  navigators  gave,  "  that  the  sun  was  on  their 
right  hand ;"  this  particular,  however,  forms  the  strongest  ar^ment 
in  support  of  the  real  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  manjr  distinguished  geographers  that  the  Cape  nf  Good 
Hope  was  doubled  more  than  2c)00  years  before  the  time  of  Vaaco  de 
Qama's  discovery.  '  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Phoenicians 
started  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returned  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
thus  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  northern  monsoon  to  carry  them 
southwards  to  the  tropic,  thence  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  south 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  the  southern 
trade-wind  to  carry  them  home. 

Sataspes  undertook  an  expedition  with  a  similar  object,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Xerxes,  which  proved  a  failure  ;  the  result  is  attributable  to 
his  having  taken  the  opposite  course,  starting  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  consequence  of  which  he  found  himself  baffled  when  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  (Herod,  iv.  43).  The  course  at  present 
taken  by  sailing  ships  is  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  trade  wind. 

An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  was  undertaken  by  some 
Kasamonians,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (ii.  32) ;  they  reached  a  large 
river  flowing  from  west  to  east  (probably  the  Niger),  and  a  town 
occupied  by  negroes  (perhaps  Tiinbucteo). 

Lsustly,  Scylax  of  Caryanda  explored  the  Indus  at  the  Command  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  ;  he  started  from  Caspatyrus,  descended  the  river  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  returned  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Herod,  iv.  44).i 

(3.)  Intellectual  Activity, — The  spirit  of  commercial  activity  thus 
developed  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  awakened  a  corresponding 
degree  of  intellectual  excitement.  The  earliest  school  of  physical 
science  arose  in  that  district  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 
teachers  Thales  (b.c.  640-550),  Anaximander  (b.c.  610-547),  and  Anaxi- 
XQgnes,  who  flourished  about  530  B.C.  The  opinions  entertained  by 
these  philosophers  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Of  these,  Anaximander 
conferred  the  most  direct  benefit  on  practical  geography,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  maps  of  the  world. 

The  Ionian  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Eleatic,  founded  by  Xeno- 
ph&nes  of  Colophon  about  the  year  536  B.C.,  and  the  Atomic  School  of 
Leucippus  about  500  B.C.,  and  lastly  by  that  founded  by  PythagOras, 
who  flourished  about  540-550  b.c.  ;  to  the  latter  is  assignea  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  a  doctrine  which  did 
not  gain  general  acceptance  imtil  the  time  of  Plato.  Some  of  the 
philosophers  contributed  to  the  advance  of  practical  geography :  we 
may  instance  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who  composed  several  works, 
"Periplus  of  the  Ocean,"  "  Periplus  of  the  Earth,"  &c.,  containing  the 
results  of  his  own  observations ;  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  bOOy 
who  undertook  and  described  a  journey  to  the  Ocean. 

Another  class  of  writers,  the  logogrophers,  gave  to  the  world  de- 
scriptions, partly  historical,  partly  geographical,  of  the  vario\is  countries 
laid  open.  Of  the  majority  of  these,  only  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments remain ;  yet  these  are  interesting  as  showing  the  increased  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  lively  interest  felt  by  the  public  on  this  subject. 


*  The  expedition  of  Hanno  occurred  about  this  name  period,  but  the  notice  of  it 
ie  postponed,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus. 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the  authors,  with  the  titles 
ANC.  GEOU.  C 
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The  most  important  of  these  writers  waa  Hecatseus,  of  whom,  as  the 
more  immediate  predecessor  of  Herodotus,  we  shall  give  a  special 
notice.  Of  the  others  it  may  be  observed  that  Hellanicus  is  Supposed 
to  have  mentioned  '*RoDie/'  and  Damastes  certainly  did  so  :  the 
latter  writer  and  Pherecvdes  exhibited  a  very  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  western  districts  of  Europe. 

(4.)  Historical  events  had  their  influence  on  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy. The  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  had  excited  curiosity  as  to 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  had  opened  fresh  sources  of  information  re- 
garding the  distant  regions  of  the  east.  The  expedition  of  Dapus 
against  Scythia,  which  he  penetrated  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Volga,  and 
his  conquest  of  upper  India,  drew  attention  to  both  of  those  quarters. 
The  disputes  with  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Greece,  led  to  the  valuable  information  preserved  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus.  Nor  shoiild  we  omit  notice  of  the  facilities  offered  for 
travelling  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Peraian  empire.  Hero- 
dotus gives  a  detailed  account  (v.  52)  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  which  was  furnished  with  stations  at  regular  intervals. 

§  2.  Hecatseus  of  Miletus  flourished  about  500  B.C.,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  events  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Previously  to  this  be  had  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Egypt,  Persia,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa ;  and  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  two  works,  the  one  geographical,  the  other  historical. 
The  former  was  named  a  "  Survey  of  the  World,"  and  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  the  different  districts  of  the  then  known  world. 
His  opinions  are  frequently  referred  to,  indirectly,  by  Herodotus. 
Hecatasus  supposed  the  habitable  world  to  be  an  exact  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  Nile  was  connected  at  its 
source.  He  divided  the  land  into  two  continents,  the  northern  being 
Europe,  and  the  southern  Asia ;  these  were  separated  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  the  Tanais,  or  more  probably  the 
Araxes  and  Caucasus,  in  the  E.  Libya  he  considered  as  a  part  of 
Asia :  he  describes  the  western  parts  of  Europe  at  greater  length 
than  even  Herodotus  himself,  and  added  much  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  Thrace,  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  India.' 


of  their  works: — <  Miletus  and  Ionia/  by  Cadmus  of  Miletus  fB.o.  520);  *  De- 
scription of  the  World,'  'Persia,  Troas,  &o.,*  by  Dionysius  of  Miletus  (b.c.  510)  ; 
'  Description  of  the  World,*  containing  special  chapters  on  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  &c., 
by  Hecateeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  540-486)*,  *  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Persia,'  and  a 
*  Periplus  of  the  Lands  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,'  by  Charon  of  Lamps&cus 
(b.c  480);  *Lydia,'  by  Xanthus  (b.c.  480);  'Sicily,'  by  Hippys  of  Rhegium 
(B.C.  495) ;  *  Troas,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  Greek  States,'  by  Hellanicus  of  Myti- 
16ne ;  a  '  Periplus,'  '  Catalogue  of  Nations  and  Cities,'  *  Greek  Chronicles,'  by 
Damastes  of  Sigeum,  or  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ;  *  Antiquities  of  Attica,'  by  Fherecydea 
of  Leros  (about  500  b.c). 

s  The  Fragments  which  remain  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  names  which 
appear  in  no  other  writer :  some  of  these  admit  of  identification  with  other  forms, 
e.g,  Darsians  (Dersieans,  Herod,  vii.  110} ;  Dattileptians  (Danthaletians,  Strab.  ril. 
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DetaiU  of  the  Oeography  of  Ilt'catwua,— Among  the  namea  of  interest 
which  first  appear  in  his  writings  we  may  notice^  in  Kuro{ie  —Pyivue 
(Pyrenees) ;  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  with  their  town  Karbo ;  Ma!*ijiUa  ;  the 
(Enotri  ani  Ausonians  of  Italy;  Nola,  lapygia,  Syracuse,  anil  vax-ious 
other  towns  of  Sicily ;  Cymus  (Corsica)  j  the  lUyrians  and  LibumiHus, 
and  the  Melanchleeni  of  Scythia  :  in  Asia — Poutus  Euxinut ;  the  Ilyr- 
oanian  (Caspian)  sea ;  the  Colchians,  Moschians,  Armenians,  and 
Tibarenians;  the  Caspian  gates;  the  Parthians  and  Chot-asmiaus ;  the 
Indians,  with  the  river  Indus  and  the  town  Caspapyrus ;  the  Penian 
Oulf;  Canytis  in  Syria  (Qaza);  and  Chna  (Canaan,  i.e.  Phcenicia) 
with  Qab&la  (Gebal) ;  in  Africv— Magdulus  (Migdol)  and  Chembis 
(Chemmis),  towns  of  Egypt ;  the  PsylUans,  Mazyans,  Zauecians  (com- 
pare the  Roman  Zeugitana)^  and  Carthage  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  river  Lizas,  perhaps  the  Lixus  of  Hanno,  on  the  western.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  he  names  certain  islands  in  the  Nile,  Ephesus, 
Chios,  Lesbos,  Cyprus,  and  Samoa  ;  this  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as 
an  indication  that  Greek  colonies  were  planted  on  them.  Whether 
the  name  Amalchium  Mare  (=»  "  frozen  sea")  applied  to  the  Northern 
Ocean  originated  with  Hecatiuus,  is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  due  to  Ueca- 
taeus  of  Abdera.  Lastly,  he  improved  the  map  of  Auazimander,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  his  which  Aristagoras  showed  to  Cleo- 
menes,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (v.  49). 

§  3.  Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  b.c.  484,  and  probably 
died  at  Thurii  in  Italy .'•  At  an  early  age  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  travel,  and  in  his  great  historical  work  he  has  recorded  much 
that  he  saw.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  travels ;  we  have  positive  evidence  that  he  visited  Egypt 
(u.  29),  Gyrene  (ii.  181),  Babylon  (i.  181-3),  Ardericca  in  Susiana 
(vi.  119),  Colchis  (ii.  104),  Scythia  (iv.  81),  Thrace  (iv.  90), 
Dodona  (ii.  52),  Zacynthus  (iv.  195),  and  Magna  Grsecia  (iv.  15, 
V.  45).  Some  of  these  countries,  particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gaean  Sea,  he  knew  intimately  :  oi 
others  his  narrative  shows  only  a  partial  knowledge.  He  seems  to 
have  visited  only  the  coast  of  Scythia,  between  the  Danube  and 
Dniepr;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Thrace, 
while  in  Magna  Grsecia  he  notices  only  some  few  of  the  Greek  towns. 
The  dates  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  may  be  fixed  with  some 
probability  as  follows:  Egyptian  travels,  b.c.  460-455;  visit  to 
Thrace,  about  b.o.  452 ;  removal  from  Halicamassus  to  Greece, 
B.C.  447 ;  removal  to  Thurii,  B.C.  443. 

§4.  As  a  geographer  Herodotus  has  both  merits  and  defects. 
Among  the  former  we  may  notice  the  fidelity  with  which  he  records 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  relates 


818);  Mazyes  (Mazykes,  Ptol.  iv.  S;  Maxyetr,  Herod,  iv.  191);  Caspapyrus 
(Caspatyrus,  Herod,  iii.  102) ;  Elibyrge  (Illiberis) ;  Canyti*  (Cadytis,  Herod,  ii. 
159^  ;  Zygantes  (Gyzantes,  Herod,  iv.  194);  others  are  wholly  unknown. 

*  The  date  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  has  been  a  subject,  of  much  dispute.    Some 
writers  place  it  in  b.c.  430,  and  others  not  earlier  than  b.c.  408. 
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the  statements  of  others,  even  when  he  himself  attached  no  credit 
to  them.  To  this  latter  quality  we  owe  some  of  the  most  interesting 
notices  in  the  whole  of  his  work :  since  most  of  the  statements  which 
he  regarded  as  incredible,  some  of  which  indeed  are  incredible  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appear,  are  nevertheless  found  to  have  a 
large  substratum  of  truth,  which,  by  the  light  of  modern  research, 
can  be  separated  from  the  fiction  mixed  up  with  them.  Among 
his  defects  we  may  notice  the  very  unscientific  and  unmethodical  way 
in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  and  the  indistinctness  of  his  state- 
ments whenever  he  attempts  a  general  sketch  either  of  a  land  or  of 
a  coDtinent.  The  first  of  these  defects  may  be  partly  excused  on 
the  ground  that  his  work  was  rather  historical  than  geographical : 
the  second,  though  not  admitting  of  the  same  plea,  may  nevertheless 
be  explained  as  resulting  in  many  instances  from  a  laboured  attempt 
to  be  distinct,  without  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he 
deals  :  hence  he  adopts  a  symmetrical  arrangement  in  cases  where  his 
subject  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  may  instance  his  account  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  with  its  two  actai  (iv.  37  ff),  which  is  apparently 
simple  enough,  but  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  as  he  goes 
on  ;  for  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  four  nations  selected 
as  occupying  the  heart  of  the  continent,  did  not  live  due  north  of  one 
another,  nor  yet  that,  according  to  his  theory,  the  whole  of  Africa 
became  merely  an  appendage  of  one  of  the  actai.  Again,  his  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  Sinope,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  as  being  in  the  same  meridian  (ii.  34),  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  false  symmetry.  Lastly,  his  description 
of  Scythia  as  a  four-sided  figure  (iv.  101),  has  been  quite  a  veocata 
qucpMio  to  his  commentators. 

§  6.  With  regard  to  his  general  views  as  to  the  form,  boundaries, 
and  divisions  of  the  world,  Hercjdotus  had  gained  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  lead  him  to  reject  the  theory  of  Hecataeus,  that  the  world 
(».  e,  the  habitable  world,  the  land)  was  "  an  exact  circle  as  if 
described  by  a'pair  of  compasses  "  (iv.  36),  the  projections  of  Arabia 
and  Libya  disproving  this  to  his  mind.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  propound  any  theory  of  his 
own  ;  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the  world  were  unknown  (iii.  115,  iv. 
45),  and  it  was  therefore  ridiculous  in  his  eyes  to  attempt  a  defini- 
tion of  its  form.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  description,  he 
supposed  the  world  to  be  oval  rather  than  circular,  Greece  holding 
a  central  position  (iii.  106).  He  rejected  the  idea  of  the  "  river  "  of 
Ocean  as  a  poetical  fancy  (ii.  23),  and  doubted  whether  the  world 
was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean  at  all  (iv.  8,  36,  45) ;  though  he 
does  not  expressly  reject,  yet  he  shows  his  extreme  distrust  of  the 
report  of  a  northern  sea,  which  ha4  evidently  been  reached  (iii.  115). 
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He  knew  that  the  western  shores  of  Ettroiie  and  Africa  weie  waAhetl 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  (i.  203),  which  was  connected  with  the 
MediteiTanean  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (iv.  42)  ;  and  be  further 
knew  that  the  Atlantic  was  connected  with  the  great  southern 
Ocean  that  surrounded  Libya  and  Asia,  which  be  names  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (i.  203,  iv.  40).  With  re<;ard  to  the  division  of  the 
world  into  continents,  he  adopts,  without  approving  of,  the  re- 
cognised divisions  into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya :  his  own  view  was 
that  the  earth  formed  but  one  continent  in  reality  (fuj  iovaif  yfj, 
iv.  45),  and  he  disliked  the  ordinary  division,  \  artly  because  it  was 
unsymmetrical,  Europe  being  as  large  as  the  other  two  put  toj^ether 
(iv.  42),  and  jMirtly  because  there  was  no  well-defined  b<iun<lary 
between  Asia  and  Libya,  the  Nile,  which  was  usually  rogarde<l  as 
the  boundary,  dividing  in  its  lower  course,  so  that  the  Delia  was 
neither  in  Asia  or  Africa  (ii.  16).  Herodotus  evidently  consideretl 
Africa  below  the  dignity  of  a  continent:  it  is  only  a  jwrtiun  of  the 
great  southern  projection  of  Asia  (iv.  41),  separated  from  Asia  by 
Egypt  (ii.  17,  iv.  41),  in  short  a  district  and  not  a  continent ;  at 
the  same  time  he  occasionally  falls  into  the  usual  pbraseol()<iy,  and 
uses  Libya  as  inclusive  of  Egypt  (iv.  42).  Herodotus  justly  notes 
the  awkwardness  of  dividing  a  country  like  Egypt  between  the  two 
continents  (ii.  17),  and  insists  that  the  land  of  the  Egyptians 
must  be  regarded  as  one  :  it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see  the  way 
of  meeting  the  diflSculty  by  constituting  the  Red  Sea  the  boundary. 
He  regarded  Europe  as  co-extensive  with  Asia  in  the  east  (iv.  42), 
and  therefore  he  included  northern  Asia  in  it:  the  boundary 
between  the  two  thus  ran  east  and  west,  and  consisted  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Euxine,  the  Phasis,  the  Caspian  ^ea,  and  the 
Araxes  (Jaxartes),  as  we  gather  from  detached  notices  (iv.  37,  40). 
His  view  of  the  contour  of  Europe  is  defective  in  the  west,  for  he 
supposes  the  land  to  stretch  out  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
a  great  extent  (ii.  33).  His  knowledge  of  this  continent  did  not 
go  beyond  the  Danube,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Asia  was  known  only  as  far  as  the  Indus  eastward :  from  the 
direction  which  he  gives  to  the  course  of  that  river  (iv.  44),  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred  that  he  carried  the  Ocean  round  towanls 
the  north  l^efore  reaching  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is 
duly  accounted  for  in  his  description,  but  Asia  Minor  is  disfigured 
by  the  undue  contraction  of  its  eastern  side,  which  is  represented  as 
one  hundred  miles  too  little  (i.  72).  Africa  was  known  as  far  south 
as  Abyssinia,  from  which  point  Herodotus  probably  supposed  the 
sea  at  once  to  trend  round  to  the  W.  The  form  of  the  northern 
coast  is  modified  by  the  notice  of  only  one  Syrtis  (ii.  32). 

§  6.  The  most  important  physical    features  in  the  world    of 
Herodotus  are  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  the  last  being  but 
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inadequately  noticed  as  compared  with  the  two  former.  The  seas 
are  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Red  Se{i.  The  rivers 
are  the  Nile,  Danuhe,  Halys,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Tyras, 
Borysthenes,  Araxes,  and  several  other  Scythian  rivers.  The 
mountains  are  Caucasus,  the  Matienian  mountains.  Atlas,  Hsemus, 
and  several  of  the  ranges  in  Greece.  Of  these  objects  a  more 
particular  account  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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Geography  of  Herodotus  —  Physical  Features.  (1.)  Seas.— 'the  Medi- 
terranean was  the  only  sea  to  which  Herodotus  applies  the  terra 
QiKoffffa :  he  describes  it  a«j  "  our"  sea  (Jfit  ri  BdKafftra,  i.  1,  185,  iv. 
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41),  &nd  the  "  northern  "  sea  in  reference  to  Africa  (ii.  11,  32,  15B,  iv. 
42)— a  name  which  it  stiU  retains  among  the  Arabs :  it  was  divided 
into  the  following  subordinate  seas,  to  which  he  applied  the  terms 
ic^Airot,  'ir6irros,  and  trikaryot — ^the  Adriatic  {6  *A9pi7iSf  i.  163)  ;  the  Ionian 
Gulf,  which  is  another  term  for  the  Adriatic  (vi.  127,  vii.  20),  at  all 
events  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  the  ^gsean,  of  which  he 
notices  the  width  (x^A^  irtKdy^ot,  iv.  85) ;  the  Icarian  (vi.  95),  off  the 
coast  of  Caria;  the  Sardinian  (i.  166)  ;  the  Egyptian  (ii.  113);  and  the 
parti  about  the  islands  Carp&thus  (iii.  45),  and  Rhodes  (i.  174).  The 
£u!dne  is  named  *'Pontus,"  as  being  the  largest  inland  sea  with  which 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  were  aoqoainted  :  in  reference  to  Asia  it  is  the 
"northern"  sea  (iv.  37),  in  reference  to  Scythia,  the  "southern"  (iv. 
13).  Herodotus  exaggerates  its  size  (iv.  85) ;  its  length,  between  the 
points  which  he  incorrectly  regards  as  extreme,  l^ing  630  miles, 
mstead  of  1280,  and  its  breadth  270,  instead  of  380 :  its  greatest  length 
in  reality  is  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  width 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Telegul  and  Sakkcuriyeh,  The  Palus  Mseotis 
{Sea  of  Azov)  Herodotus  describes  as  nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine  (iv.  ' 
86) ;  in  this  he  exaggerates ;  it  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  it 
extended  eastward  along  the  course  of  the  Manjftch  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  he  implies  (iv.  116),  and,  from  the  present  rate  of  its 
decrease,  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  have  been  four  or  five  times  as  large 
as  it  is  now.  Great  changes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  levels 
of  tlie  land  north  of  the  Euxine,  by  which  some  of  the  rivers  have 
altered  their  courses,  and  others  have  altogether  disappeared :  Hero- 
dotus*  description  of  the  Crimea  as  an  ode  (projecting  tract  of  land) 
similar  to  Attica  (It.  99),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Putrid  Sea 
had  come  into  existence  since  his  time.  The  Bosporus,  Propontis, 
and  Hellespont,  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  (iv.  85).  The 
Caspian  is  more  ^urately  described  by  Herodotus  than  by  many  of 
his  suooeasors:  h^mew  it  to  be  a  distinct  sea  (i.  203),  whereas  it  was 
generally  believed  after  his  time  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
Ocean :  the  proportions  which  he  assigns  to  its  length  and  width  (750 
and  400 ;  i.  203)  are  very  nearly  correct ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
infer  that  he  reversed  the  position  of  the  lake  as  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented in  Herodotean  maps.  The  Sea  of  Aral  is  not  noticed :  it  has  been 
conjectured,  by  many  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Caspian  extended 
very  much  to  the  eastward  so  as  to  include  Aral,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  country  favours  this  idea.  Geologists,  however,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elevation,  which  separates  these  two  seas^ 
occurred  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  even  before 
the  aeparation  of  the  Caspian  from  the  Eluxine  by  the  elevation  of 
Caucasus.  The  Caspian  has,  nevertheless,  undergone  great  changes 
even  in  historical  times;  not  improbably  the  Gulf  of  Kuli  Derya,  on 
its  eastern  coast,  extended  far  over  the  alluvial  flats  to  the  eastvrard, 
receiving  the  Oxus  {Jyhun)  by  a  course  which  may  still  be  traced. 
The  Red  Sea  is  described  as  the  Arabian  Gulf  (ii.  11)  ;  Herodotus 
probably  supposed  that  the  breadth  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Ovif  of 
Suez  (about  twenty-flve  miles)  continued  through  its  whole  course  ; 
for  he  gives  it  as  half  a  day's  journey  in  a  row-boat,  whereas  it  is  in 
reality  175  miles. 

(2.)  J?tMrt.— In  Europe  the  Ister  {Danube)  was  the  lai^gest  river 
known  to  Herodotus :  he  placed  its  sources  very  much  too  far  west- 
ward near  Pyrgne,  a  city  of  the  Celts  beyond  the  PHlars  of  Hercules 
(ii.  33),  and  supposed  it  thus  to  intersect  Europe  in  its  whole  length 
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Its  tributaries  are  described  at  length  (iv.  49),  but  cannot  be  wholly 
identified  :  on  the  right  bank,  the  Alpis  and  Carpis  must  represent 
streams  that  rise  on  the  Alps,  either  the  Save  and  Drave,  or  the  Salza 
and  Inn ;  the  Angrus,  which  flows  through  the  Triballian  plain,  may 
be  the  Ibar ;  it  was  a  tributary  of  the  Brongus,  Morava ;  the  Scius  is 
probably  the  Isker ;  the  other  six  which  he  enumerates  are  unim- 
portant streams  between  the  Isker  and  the  sea  ;  Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  describing  them  as  large:  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ister,  the  Maris  is 
the  Marosch,  which  falls  not  immediately  into  the  Danube  but  into 
the  Theiss;  theTiarantus  is  the  Schyl,  the  Ar&rus  the  Aluta,  the  Nap&ris 
the  Ardisch,  the  Ordessus  the  Sereth,  and  the  Por&ta  the  Pruth,  The 
lower  course  of  the  Ister  is  awkwardly  described:  it  is  said  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Euxine  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  Nile,  opposite  Sinope 
(ii.  34),  and  near  Istria  (ii.  83):  neither  of  these  statements  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  facts  :  Istria  was  sixty  miles  from  the  present  mouth 
of  the  river,  ground  of  considerable  elevation  intervening ;  and  in  what 
sense  Herodotus  supposed  the  Danube  to  be  opposite  Sinope  is  a  mystery: 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  his  remarks  to  his  love  of  symmetry.  Of 
the  other  rivers  of  Europe  he  notices— in  Scythia,  the  Tyras,  Dniestr; 
the  Hyp&nis,  Boug ;  the  Borysthenes,  Dniepr ;  the  Panticapes,  which 
cannot  be  identified,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes,  and  having  its  course 
in  a  more  easterly  direction;  the  Hypacyris,  which  is  described  as 
reaching  the  sea  near  Kalantchak,  after  having  received  a  branch  of  the 
Borysthenes,  named  the  Gerrhus;  and  the  Tanais,  Don  (iv.  51-57)  : 
beyond  Scythia,  the  Hyrgis  (iv.  57)  or  Syrgis  (iv.  123),  perhaps  the 
Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  the  Oarus,  perhaps  the  Volga,  which, 
however,  is  described  as  flowing  into  the  Palus  Mseotis  (iv.  123) ;  and 
the  Lycus:  lastly  the  Phanis  in  Colchis  (i.  2),  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Erid&nus  is  noticed  as 
flowing  (according  to  report)  into  the  Northern  Ocean  :  Herodotus 
discredited  the  report  (iii.  115) ;  but  without  doubt  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  were  visited  for  the  sake  of  procuring  amber,  and  the  name 
Eridanus  may  still  survive  in  the  Ehodaune  which  flows  by  Dantzic. 

Of  the  rivers  in  Asia  Herodotus  notices  the  Halys  as  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  (i.  72)  and  flowing  (in  its  lower  course)  in  a 
northerly  direction  between  Syria  (».  e.  Cappadocia)  and  Paphlagonia 
(i.  6):  the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius,  about  which  the  Syrians 
(Gappadocians)  lived  (ii.  104) ;  the  latter  is  probably  not  the  Bartan, 
but  some  other  river  of  the  same  name  east  of  the  Halys :  the 
Euphrates,  as  dividing  Cilicia  and  Armenia  (v.  52),  and  flowing  by 
Babylon  (i.  185) ;  the  Tigris,  as  flowing  into  the  Erythraean  Sea  (i. 
189),  after  having  received 'two  rivers  having  the  same  name  (the  two 
Zab8)f  and  the  Gyndes,  probably  the  Diala  (v.  52) :  the  story  of  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  360  channels  (i.  189),  may  be  founded  upon 
the  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  irrigation  which  were  carried  out  on 
that  river  :  the  Choaspes,  Kerhhah^  on  the  banks  of  which  Susa  stood 
(i.  188  ;  V.  49,  52) ;  the  river  is  now  1^  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
city,  but  not  improbably  it  formerly  bifurcated  and  sent  a  branch 
by  the  town  :  the  Aces,  which  is  described  as  splitting  into  five 
channels  (iii.  117),  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  Heri-rudf 
which  admits  of  being  carried  through  the  Elburtu  range  in  the  manner 
described ;  the  Indus,  to  which  Herodotus  assigns  an  easterly  course 
(iv.  44),  perhaps  under  the  impression  that  the  Oabul  wtis  the  main 
stream;  and  the  Corys,  in  Arabia,  represented  as  a  large  river  (iii.  9), 
but  probably  identical  with  the  small  toirent  of  Core,     The  Araxes 
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cannot  be  identified  with  any  single  river :  the  name  was  probably-  an 
appellative  for  a  river,  and  was  applied,  like  our  Avon,  to  several 
streams,  which  Herodotus  supposed  to  be  identical :  the  Ankzes  which 
he  describes  as  rising  in  the  Matienian  mountains  (i.  202),  is  the  river 
usually  so  called,  flowing  into  the  Cyrus  ;  the  Araxes  which  separated 
the  Maasagetse  from  Cyrus's  empire  is  either  the  Ozus  or  the  Jaxartes 
(i.  201) ;  the  Araxes  which  the  Scythians  crossed  into  Cimmeria  is 
probably  the  Voiga  (iv.  11). 

In  Africa  the  Nile  is  described  as  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Danube  (ii.  33)  ;  its  sources  wei*e  entirely  unknown  (ii.  28,  34),  nor 
does  Herodotus  notice  the  division  ioto  the  Blue  and  White  Nile, 
but  the  easterly  course  described  in  ii.  31,  and  the  supposed  course 
as  described  in  caps.  32  and  33,  would  apply  (if  at  all)  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  branches.  The  periodical  lise  of  the  Nile  is  attributed 
to  the  unequal  force  of  the  sun's  attraction  (ii.  25).  The  cataracts 
{Katadiqii)  are  noticed  (ii.  17,  29):  the  windings  of  the  river  below  the 
23rd  par.  of  lat.  are  transferred  to  the  district  near  Elephantine 
(ii.  29).  The  division  of  the  main  stream  ^at  the  head  of  the  Pelta 
into  three  large  and  four  smaller  channels  is  noticed  (ii.  17).  The 
other  rivers  noticed  in  Africa  are  the  Triton  (iv.  178)  described  as  a 
large  river  flowing  inte  Lake  Tritonis :  no  large  river,  however,  exists 
in  the  district  referred  to  :  the  lake  probably  includes  the  ShiOk-el- 
loadeah  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  Triton  being  one  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake :  the  Cinyps  (iv.  175),  near  Leptis,  was  a  mere 
torrent  not  easily  identified.  The  Niger  is  probably  the  river  which 
the  Nasamoniana  reached  (ii.  32). 

(3.)  Mountain  Chains. — Herodotus  is  peculiarly  defective  in  his 
notices  of  mountains.  Caucasus  is  coiTectly  described  as  the  loftiest 
chain  known  in  his  day  (i.  203):  Atlas  is  described,  not  as  a  chain,  but 
a  peaked  mountain,  somewhere  in  south-eastern  Algeria  (iv.  184):  the 
great  range  of  Taunis  is  not  noticed  at  all :  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
are  generally  noticed  (i.  72)  ;  the  Matienian  mountains,  which  con- 
tained the  sources  both  of  the  Araxes,  Aras,  and  the  Qyndes,  Diala  (i. 
189,  202),  auswer  to  the  Abus  range  and  the  northern  part  of  Zagrus; 
the  rum^es  alone  of  the  European  ranges  were  known  to  him,  but  were 
transferred  to  other  objects,  Pyrene  (the  Pyrenees)  to  a  town  (ii.  33), 
Alpis  and  Carpis  (the  Alps  and  Carpathians)  to  rivers  (iv.  49):  the  Ural 
range  is  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  ^gipddes,  and  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Issedonians  and  Argippseans  (iv.  23,  25), 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Altai  are  probably  referred  to  in  iv.  27.  Of 
the  ranges  nearer  Greece  he  notices  Hacmus  [iv.  49),  Rhodope  (iv.  49), 
Panga^um  (vii.  112),  and  Orbelus  (v.  16)  in  Thrace. 

§  7.  The  political  and  toiwgraphical  notices  are  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  map  of  the  world  as  Herodotus  would  have 
delineated  it.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  wo  have  not  nearly  so  many 
notices  as  HecatflBUs  gives  us.  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
fully  described  ;  so  also  is  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  in  connexion 
with  the  Persian  expeditions :  the  notices  of  spots  in  Greece  are,  of 
course,  very  numerous.  In  Asia,  the  political  divisions  are  fully 
and  correctly  given,  according  to  the  system  of  satrapies  established 
in  the  Persian  empire  j  the  topographical  notices  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  numerous,  as  might  be  expected  :  in  other 
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quarters  they  are  scanty.  In  Africa,  Egypt  is  fully  described  ;  so 
also  is  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Carthage  westward,  and  the  tribes 
occupying  the  interior  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  We  sub- 
join a  brief  review  of  each  continent. 

Geography  of  Herodotus  —  Politieal  DivisioM,  (1).  Europe.  — 
Commencing  from  the  W.,  we  have  notice  of  Iberia  (Spain)  (i.  163), 
with  the  towns  Tartessus  (iv.  152)  and  Gadeira,  Cadiz  (iv.  8),  and 
the  ialuid  Erytheia  (iv.  8),  either  Trocadero  or  an  island  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  mainland  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Ouadalquiver.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  extreme  W., 
were  the  Cynesians  (ii.  33),  or  Cynetes  (iv.  49),  a  people  but  seldom 
afterwards  noticed.  Next  to  these  came  the  Celts,  with  the  town 
Pyrene  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube  (ii.  33,  iv.  49).  In  Gaul  we 
have  notice  of  the  Ligyans  (Ligurians)  as  living  above  Massalia,  Mar- 
seilles (v.  9),  and  of  the  Elisyci  (vii.  165).  In  Italy — a  name  which  first 
appears  in  Herodotus  (i.  24,  iv.  15),  as  applicable,  however,  only  to  the 
southern  district  of  Magna  Grsecia— we  have  notice  of  TyiThenia 
(i.  94,  163)  on  the  western  coast,  the  Ombrici  (iv.  49),  or  Umbrians, 
lapygia  (iv.  99)  at  the  heel,  CEnotria  to  the  S.W.,  and  various  well- 
known  towns,  of  which  we  need  only  observe  that  Vela  and  Posidonia 
(i.  167)  are  the  same  as  Elea  and  Psestum.  Of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  hear  of  Sard o,  Sardinia, y>hich  he  correctly  describes 
as  the  largest  in  the  then  known  world  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2)  ;  Cymus, 
Corsica,  with  the  Phocsean  colony  of  Alalia  (i.  165,  vii.  165);  and 
Sicily  (vii.  170),  in  which  he  notices  the  majority  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  Messana  appearing  under  the  name  Zancle  (vi.  22).  The  name 
"Hellas"  appears  as  an  ethnological  title  applying  to  any  country 
where  Hellenes  were  settled,  and  thus  including  spots  in  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa  (i.  92,  ii.  182,  iii.  39,  vii.  156).  The  country  of 
Greece  receives  no  general  title;  but  the  southern  peninsula  is  described 
as  Peloponnesus  (viii.  73),  and  the  land  of  Pelops  (vii.  8).  The  notices 
of  places  and  peoples  are  very  numerous,  but  contain  little  that  is 
peculiar;  the  omission  of  the  name  Epirus  may  be  noticed.  The  name 
Macedonia  applies  in  Herodotus  onl}r  to  the  district  south  of  the 
Haliacmon,  the  remainder  being  described  according  to  the  names  of 
the  separate  tribes.  In  lUyria,  the  EnSti,  Venetians  (i.  196),  and  the 
Encheleaus  (v.  61,  ix.  43)  on  the  coast  above  Epidamnus,  are  noticed; 
the  Triballian  plain  is  probably  Servia  (iv.  49),  and  the  Sigynnse 
(v.  9),  north  of  the  Danube,  may  be  placed  in  Hungary  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries;  beyond  this  the  country  was  deemed  uninhabitable 
from  the  bees  (probably  the  mosquitoes)  about  the  river  (v.  10).  The 
Thracians  are  noticed  as  a  very  powerful  race,  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  of  which  the  Getae  (of  Dacia)  were  the  most  power- 
ful (v.  3,  iv.  93) ;  there  is  little  of  special  interest  in  his  notices  of 
the  other  tribes.  The  northern  coast  of  the  ^gsean,  together  with 
the  towns  upon  it,  is  described  at  length,  .and  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  call  for  observation;  the  eastern  district  is  also  noticed  in  de- 
scribing the  Thracian  expedition  of  Darius  (iv.  89-93)  ;  the  route  that 
he  followed  is  not  clearly  marked  out;  he  struck  into  the  interior  to 
the  western  side  of  the  LitUe  Balkan,  passing  by  the  sources  of  the 
Te&rus,  Simerdere,  whose  38  fountains  can  still  be  numbered,  a 
tributary  of  the  Contadesdus,  Karishtiran,  and  this  of  the  Agrianes, 
Erhene,  which  joins  the  Hebrus;  then  he  met  with  the  Artiscus,  gene- 
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rally  identified  with  the  Arda,  but  more  probably  the  Tekedereh  more 
to  the  E. ;  he  crossed  Ihe  Balkan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burghazy 
and  thence  followed  the  defiles  that  skirt  the  sea  coast.  Scytbia  and  the 
countries  adjacent  to  it  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Book  iv. 
(17-20,  99*117) ;  his  account  of  the  shape  of  the  country  in  cap.  101  has 
been  yariously  understood,  but  may  be  most  simply  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  Herodotus  regarded  'the  coast  U'om  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Tanais  as  a  straight  line,  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  Orimea  being  overlooked;  this  line  formed  one  side  of 
his  quadrilateral  figure,  which  thus  touched  two  seas,  the  Euxine  and 
the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  position  of  the  other  sides  was  regulated  by 
this :  the  western  boundarjr  joined  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 
which  thus  touched  Scythia  obliquely  (cap.  49)  without  forming  the 
boundary  throughout  its  course ;  the  eastern  boundary  was  in  great 
measure  formed  by  the  Tanais ;  and  the  northern  was  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Tanais  at  the  distance 
of  4000  stadee  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Tyras,  at  a 
similar  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  partly  Scy  th- 
ized  Greeks,  but  mainly  Scythians;  the  tribes  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  firontiers  were  not  Scythians, -but  still  resembled  the  Scythians 
in  many  respects.  The  position  of  the  various  tribes  referred  to 
may  be  described  thus:  the  Callipida)  and  the  AlazOnes  between  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the  modem  Kher- 
ton;  the  Agathyrsi  in  Trantylwmia ;  the  agricultural  Scythians  be- 
tween the  Hypanis  and  the  Panticapes,  which  was  probably  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  Borysthenes,  in  Ekaterinoelav ;  the  Neuri  in  Volhynia 
and  Lithuania ;  the  Androph&gi  ("  cannibals")  mKovtik  and  Tchemigov ; 
the  nomad  Scythians,  eastward  of  the  Panticapes  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Ekaterinodav  and  in  Kharkov ;  the  Royal  Scythians  in  Taurida  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Don  Co8$acks;  the  Budini  and  Geldni  in  part  of 
Tambov  ;  the  Melanchlieni  ("  black-coats")  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
Desna  in  Orlov  and  Toula  ;  and  the  Saurom&toc  on  the  steppe  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  positiuns  of  the  other  tribes  can  only 
be  conjectured;  the  ThyssagStse,  W.  of  the  Vaigaf  about  Simbirsk; 
the  lyrca  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river ;  the  Revolted  Scythians 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kcurnia ;  the  Ai*gipp8ei  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Ural  range,  about  the  sources  of  the  river  just  noticed;  the 
IssedOnes  on  the  opposite  side  of  UrcU;  and  the  Arimaspi  perhaps  about 
the  western  ranges  of  the  Altai.  Within  the  limits  of  Herodotus's 
Europe,  we  must  also  include  the  MassagStse,  who  occupied  the  steppes 
of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  between  the  Volga  and  the  Sirr,  the  latter  being 
probably  the  Araxes  intended  by  Herodotus  (i.  201).  The  only  places 
noticed  in  this  wide  district  are — Olbia  or  Borvsthenes  (iv.  18),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypanis  ;  Prom.  Hippolaus,  on  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  left 
bank  of  that  river ;  the  Course  of  Achilles,  the  Co$a  Tendra,  and  Cosa 
Djarilgaieh;  Carcinitis,  probably  Katardchak  (55);  and  Cremni  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Msotis  (20).  The  Crimea  is  described  under  the 
naftme  Taurlca,  the  eastern  part  being  named  the  "Rugged  Cher- 
sonese" (99),  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
the  slaves*  dyke  (20).  With  regard  to  the  northern  districts  of  Europe 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  heard  a  rumour  of  the  large  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  as  he  describes  the  Tanais  as  rising  in  a  large  lake  (57). 
The  more  western  districts  he  supposed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
therefore  rejects  the  reports  of  tne  amber  brought  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  tin  from  the  Cassiterides  (iii.  115). 
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(2).  Asia. — Asia  Minor  was  occupied,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  15 
races,  arranged  thus :  four  on  tbe  southern  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
Oilicians,  Pamphylians,  Lyciansy  and  Caunians;  four  on  the  western 
coast  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Carians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  Greeks ;  four 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Mariandynians,  Paphla- 
gonians,  and  Cappadocians;  and  three  on  the  central  plateau,  the 
Phrygians,  Chalj^bes,  and  Matieni.  The  divisions  occupied  by  these 
tribes  varied  considerably  from  those  of  a  later  period;  the  Cilicians 
crossed  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  and  occupied  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Halys  a.  72),  extending  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  border  of  Armenia  (v.  52).  Pamphylia  probably  included  the 
southern. part  of  Pisidia,  which  is  nowhere  named  by  Herodotus,  the 
northern'  portion  falling  to  Phrygia.  Lycia  extended  westward  to  the 
river  Calbis ;  it  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Lycia  Proper  along  the 
coast,  occupied  by  the  Termilge  and  the  Troes;  Milyas,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  inland  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia ;  and  Cabalia,  Satala, 
the  western  half,  to  the  Calbis,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Cabal  ians 
and  Lasonians,  remnants  of  the  old  Mseonian  people.  The  Caunians 
occupied  the  coast  from  the  Calbis  to  the  Ceramian  bay,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  Persea.  Caria  Included  the  western  coast  from  the 
Ceramian  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  MsBander;  Lydia  thence  to  the  bay 
of  Elaea,  while  to  Mysia  its  usual  limits  were  assigned ;  the  Greeks 
were  dispersed  over  the  western  coast — the  Dorians  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus  and  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ceramian  bay ;  the 
lonians  from  the  bay  of  lassus  to  the  river  Hermus,  with- the  Phocsean 
peninsula  to  the  north  of  it ;  and  the  ^olians  from  Smyrna  to  the 
bay  of  Adramyttium,  though  he  occasionally  implies  that  they  extended 
above  this  point  over  the  whole  of  Troas  (i.  151,  v.  122).  On  the 
northern  coast,  Thrace  corresponds  with  the  later  Bithynia,  aa  far  as 
the  river  Sangarius;  this  district  was  occupied  by  two  tribes  which 
immigrated  from  Europe,  the  Thynians  and*  the  Bithynians,  the  former 
occupying  the  coast,  the  latter  the  interior.  The  Mariandynians  held 
the  coast  between  the  river  Sangarius  and  Prom.  Posidium  (C  JSaha), 
and  the  Paphlagonians  thence  to  the  Halys,  while  the  Cappadocians 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  Armenia,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  table-land,  including  a  part  of  Galatia.  In  the  interior 
the  Matieni  occupied  the  table-land  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Halys  (the  later  Cappadocia),  while  the  Plirygians  held  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  including  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  parts  of  Galatia,  Pisidia, 
and  even  Lydia,  the  CatacecaumSn^  being  considered  as  part  of  it. 
The  Chalybes  dwelt  in  the  mountain  ridges  that  run  parallel  to  the 
Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinope.  The  Hygennians  (iii.  90)  are 
not  noticed  by  any  other  writer ;  perhaps  the  reading  should  be  Hy- 
tennians,  the  people  of  Etenna  in  Pisidia.  Proceeding  eastward  we 
come  to  Armenia,  separated  from  Cilicia  by  the  Euphrates  (v.  52),  and 
extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  nowhere 
noticed  by  Herodotus  as  a  separate  district.  Contiguous  to  Armenia  on 
the  E.  was  a  district  named  Pactyica  (iii.  93),  distinct  from  the  one 
noticed  in  iv.  44.  Northward  of  Armenia  lay  Colchis,  whose  inhabit- 
ants, dark-complexioned  and  woolly-haired,  were  believed  by  Herodotus 
to  be  of  Egyptian  extraction  (ii.  104) ;  the  mythical  ^a  was  placed 
in  this  country  (i.  2,  vii.  193).  South-west  of  Armenia,  and  conter- 
minous with  Cilicia,  was  Syria,  which  commenced  at  Posidium,  BosyU 
about  12  miles  S.  of  the  Orontes  (iii.  91),  and  extended  along  the 
coa.st  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  smftll  interval  between  Cadytis,  Oiua,  and  a  place  named 
lenysufl,  whicli  belonged  to  the  Arabians  (iii,  5) ;  the  southern  portion 
waa  termed  Syria  Palisstina  and  the  northern  Phoenicia  (iii.  91).  The 
towns  Aec&lon  (i.  105),  Az6tu8  (ii.  157),  Cadytis  (ii.  159),  and  Agbatftna 
(iii.  62),  are 'noticed  in  the  former ;  Agbatana  may  perhaps  have  refer- 
ence to  BcLtantta  (Bashan),  the  first  syllable  representing  the  Arabic 
article  e2;  Cadytis  has  been  taken  either  for  Jerusalem,  the  "holy" 
city  {Kedeth),  or  for  Gkkza;  the  notices  favour  the  latter  opinion;  in 
Phoenicia,  Tyre  (ii.  44)  and  Sidon  (ii.  116)  are  noticed.  South  of  Syria 
was  Arabia,  which  according  to  Herodotus  touched  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Cadytis  and  Jenysus,  the  exact  position  of. which  is  un- 
known; it  was  on  the  coast  near  Egypt  (iii.  5);  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  described  at  length  (iii.  107-113);  the  term  "Arabian"  is 
used  somewhat  indefinitely  by  Herodotus ;  Sennacherib  is  termed  king 
of  the  "Arabians,"  and  his  army  the  "Arabian"  host  (ii.  141).  Con- 
tiguous to  Arabia  on  the  £.  waa  Assyria,  of  which  Babylonia  formed 
a  portion  (iii.  92),  with  the  towns  Babylon  (i.  178),  Is,  the  modem 
Hit  (i.  179),  Ardericca,  probably  Akkerkufli,  185),  Opis,  probably 
Khafaii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Diala  and  Tigris  (i.  189),  and 
Ampe,  near  the  former  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (vi.  20);  the  advance  of 
the  coast  prevents  any  identification  of  its  site.  Eastward  of  Assyiia 
came  Cissia  (iii.  91),  the  Susiana  of  later  geographers,  with  the  town 
Susa  (v.  52),  and  a  second  Ardericca  (vi.  119),  perhaps  at  Kir-ab,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Susa.  In  Persia  no  places  are  noticed;  but  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  described  at  length  (i.  131-140),  and  the  tribes,  which 
were  of  three  classes — (I)  three  dominant  races,  the  Pasargadse,  Mara- 
phians,  and  Maspians;  (2)  three  agricultural,  Panthialseans,  Deru- 
siseans,  and  Germauians  (probably  from  Carmania) ;  and  (3)  four 
nomad,  Daans  (i.e.  rural ;  the  Delia vites  of  Ezi*a  iv.  9),  the  Mardians 
{i.e.  heroe$),  the  Dropicans,  and  the  Sugartians  (i.  125).  North  of  Persia 
were  the  Medes,  divided  into  six  tribes  (i.  101),  with  the  town  Agba- 
tana, TakfU  i-Sdelman,  in  Atropatene  (i.  98) ;  westward,  in  the  ranges 
of  Zagrus,  the  Matienians;  aud  north  of  these,  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Cyrus,  the  Saspirians  (i.  104,  110,  iv.  37),  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
later  Iberians,  with  the  Alarodiana,  about  Lake  Lychnitis ;  and  the 
Caspiana  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  positions  of 
many  of  the  nations  enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  satrapies  can 
only  be  conjectured;  their  probable  localities  are  as  follows:  the 
Daritie*  and  Pausicse  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Pautim&thi,* 
Paricanii,  aud  Uyrcanii,  at  its  south-eastern  angle;  the  Sagartii  in  the 
desert  of  later  Parthia;  the  Parthi  more  to  the  N.,  about  Nisa^a;  the 
Chonismii,  Arii,  Bactri,  and  Sogdi  in  their  later  districts ;  the  ^gli 
among  the  Sogdi,  near  Alexandria  Ultima ;  the  Sacse  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes;  the  Dadicae  and  Apary tie,  *  in  the 
southern  part  of  Bactria ;  the  Gaudarii  on  the  banks  of  the  Cahtd  ;  the 
Sattag}'daB*  ^the  Thatagwh  of  the  At^syrian  inscriptions),  about  the 
upper  course  of  the  Etymander;  the  Sarangse  about  Aria  lacus,  and 
the  Tharaanaei*  to  the  N.  of  the  same,  the  Paricanii*  in  the  northern 
part  of  Bedochiftan,  and  the  Ethiopians  on  the  sea-coast;  the  Myci* 
<  the  Maka  of  the  inscriptions)  about  the  neck  of  the  Peraian  Gulf;  and 
the  Orthocorybantes'*  perhaps  in  Media.  The  India  of  Herodotus  is 
confined  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  Punjab;  he  notices  a 


*  The  names  thus  marked  do  not  appear  in  tmy  other  writer. 
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second  district  named  Pactyica  with  the  town  Caspatyrus  (iii.  102), 
which  has  been  identified  with  Cabtd  and  with  Caikmere,  neither  of 
which  however  agree  with  the  notice  of  its  being  on  the, Indus 
(iv.  44)  ;  the  Padsei  (iii.  99),  who  were  regarded  even  in  the  age  of 
Tibullus^  as  living  in  the  extreme  east;  and  the  Callatians  (iii.  38),  or 
Calantians  (iii.  97)  ;  the  abodes  of  these  tribes  are  uncertain.  Eastward 
of  India  {i.e.  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayan  range),  stretched  the  vast 
sandy  desert  (iii.  98),  which  reaches  to  the  confines  of  China. 

(3.)  Africa. — The  description  of  Egypt  as  an  ''  acquired  country,  the 
gift  of  the  Nile"  (ii.  5),  is,  geologically  speaking,  incorrect.  The  level 
of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  land  has  not  gained  upon  the  sea  within  historical  times; 
the  line  of  the  coast  remains  very  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. Still  more  incorrect  is  his  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  Nile  on 
the  depth  <>f  the  Mediterranean  (ii.  5);  the  depth  described  (11  fathoms) 
is  not  found  until  within  about  12  miles  of  the  coast.  His  measure-  - 
ments  are,  as  usual,  exaggerated ;  the  length  of  the  coast  is  300  miles,  and 
not  400  (ii.  6),  and  that  of  the  Delta  from  the  coast  to  the  apex  about 
1 00  instep  of  173  miles  (ii.  7).  His  description  of  the  Nile  valley  is  not 
altogether  reconcilable  with  the  facts ;  its  bi'eadth  above  the  Delta  is 
about  13  miles,  instead  of  23  (ii.  8)  ;  nor  does  the  valley  widen  in  the 
place  described  mid-way  between  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  distance 
between  these  two  places  is  421  instead  of  552  miles,  and  between 
Thebes  and  Elephantine,  124  instead  of  206  (ii.  9).  Herodotus  divides 
Egypt  into  two  portions,  the  Delta  (ii.  15),  and  Upper  Egypt,  which, 
however,  he  refers  to  but  once  (iii.  10) ;  he  notices  1 8  nomes  only  out  of 
the  36  usually  enumerated  (ii.  1 65  ff.) ;  and  he  describes  most  of  the  great 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  Pyranuds  (ii.  124-134)  ,the  Labyrinth,  and 
Lake  Mocris  (ii.  148),  and  the  canal  which  connected  the  NUe  with  the 
Red  Sea  (ii.  158,  iv.  39).  The  notices  of  the  towns  are  very  numerous, 
and  belong  to  the  general  geography  of  Egypt.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt 
lived  the  Ethiopians,  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Nomads  (probably  the 
**  Nobatae"  are  intended),  and  the  other  Ethiopians  (ii.  29);  the  capitid 
of  the  latter  was  Meroe ;  the  northern  capital,  Nap&ta,  is  not  noticed. 
Beyond  the  Ethiopians  were  the  Automdli  'm  Abyssinia;  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ichthyophagi  ("  fish-eaters"),  whom  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  being  met  with  at  Elephantine  (iii.  19),  and  the  Macrobii 
near  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  extreme  S.  (iii.  17).  West  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  seven  days'  journey  from  Thebes,  was  the  city  Oasis,  the 
capital  of  the  Great  Oasis,  eZ  Khargeh,  **  the  island  of  the  blessed" 
(iii.  26),  and  more  to  the  north  the  Oasis  which  contained  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  the  modem  Siwdh  (ii.  32).  The  remainder  of  noi^them 
Africa  is  divided  by  Herodotus  into  three  zones,  the  sea-coast,  the 
wild-beast  tract,  and  the  sandy  ridge  (ii.  32,  iv.  181);  the  first  of  these 
represents  Barbary  or  the  states  of  Morocco,  Algeria^  TuniSy  and 
Tripoli ;  the  second,  the  hilly  district,  parts  of  which  are  still  infested 
with  wild  beasts;  and  the  third  the  Sahara^  which  he  elsewhere  more 
distinctly  describes  as  an  uninhabitable  desert  beyond  the  sandy  ridge 
(iv.  185),  The  tribes  occupying  the  sea-coast  district  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  nomads  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  agriculturists 
to  the  west  of  that  point  (186) :  their  residences  were  as  follows : — the 
Adyrmachidae  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Port  Piynus,  probably  Port 


•  "  Impia  neo  asevig  celebrans  convivia  mensii 

Ultima  yicintis  Phoebo  tenet  arva  Padeeas." — iv.  1,  144. 
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Bardeah  (!▼.  168) ;  >the  Giliigamma)  thence  to  the  i0le  AphrodisiAs,  N. 
of  Cyrene  (iv.  169);  they  are  not  elsewhere  noticed;  the  ABbystie,  S. 
of  Cyrene  (iv.  170);  Cyrenaica  itself,  occupied  by  a  Greek  colonv, 
with  the  towns  Cyrene  and  Barca  (iv.  160,  199),  and  Irasa,  probably 
El  Kubbeihf  near  Dema,  with  its  beautiful  spring  (iv.  158);  westward 
of  the  GilligammsB,  the  Auschisse,  touching  the  sea  coast  at  £ue»- 
nerldee,  Benghazi,  and  the  Cabalians  (compare  modem  Cabyles),  near 
Tauchlra,  Tatikra  {iv,  171)  ;  the  Nasamonians  to  the  S.  of  we  above- 
mentioned  tribes,  touching  the  sea  at  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Syrtis 
Major  (iv.  172);  then  the  Psylli  and  the  Mac«e  on  the  shores  of  the 
Syrtis  (iv.  173,  175);  the  Gindanes,  nowhere  else  noticed,  on  the  coast 
(iv.  176) ;  the  Lotophagi  in  TnpoZi  {iv,  177);  the  Machlyans  about  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (iv.  178);  the  Auseans,  nowhere  else 
noticed,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Syrtis  (iv.  180);  and  westward  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  Maxyans  (191);  the  Zavecians  (193),  not  mentioned  else* 
where;  and  the  Gyzantians  (194),  or  Zygantians,  off  whose  coast  was  the 
isle  Cyraunis,  Karkemna ;  the  names  of  the  two  latter  tribes  may  be 
traced  in  those  of  the  Boman  provinces  Bysacium  and  Zeugitania ;  Car- 
thage fell  within  the  territory  of  the  Gyzantians ;  the  place  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  frequently  referred  to  (i.  166,  iii.  17,  19,  iv.  195) ;  but  its 
position  is  not  defined.  Of  the  more  easterly  regions  of  Africa  Hero- 
dotus knew  but  little;  he  rightly  describes  it  as  extending  bevond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (185),  and  alludes  to  the  "dumb  commerce  carried 
on  between  the  natives  and  the  Carthaginians  (196).  2.  In  the  wild- 
beast  district  he  notices  only  the  Garamantians,  S.  of  the  Nasamonians 
(174) ;  if  the  reading  is  correct,  of  which  there  are  doubts,'  they  must 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  people,  afterwards  noticed  (183).  3. 
In  the  sandy  zone  he  places  the  Oases ;  that  of  the  Ammonians,  Siwah, 
which,  however,  lies  20  days'  journey  (4(,>0  geog.  miles)  from  Thebes, 
and  not  10  days  as  described  (181)  ;  Augila,  which  is  correctly  de- 
scribed (172,  182);  the  Garamantes  in  Fezzan  (183),  whence  was  a 
caravan  route  to  the  Lotophagi,  coinciding  with  the  present  route  from 
Ifurzouik  to  Tripoli;  the  Atarantians,  perhaps  the  Tuarik$  uf  the 
Western  Sahara  (184);  and  the  Atlantes  about  the  range  of  Atlas 
(184)  in  Western  Algeria.  Below  the  sandy  region  in  the  interior 
were  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  (183),  the  TibbooB  to  the  S.  of 
Fezzan. 

§  8.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  so  graphically  described  by  Xenophon 
in  his  '  Anabasis,'  abounds  with  geographical  notices  of  the  highest 
interest,  relating  to  countries  with  which  the  Greeks  of  his  disiy  had 
little  more  than  a  general  acquaintance.  The  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Cyrus  in  the  year  401  b.o.  with  the  object  of  dethroning 
his  brotlier  Artaxerxes,  then  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia. 
His  route  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows :  stai'ting  from  Sardis, 
he  struck  across  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  until  he  reached  Ciltcia; 
entering  that  province  by  the  pass  over  Taurus,  named  the  '*  Gilician 
Gates,'*  and  leaving  it  by  the  "  Syrian  and  Cilician  Gates"  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  he  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Myriandnis, 
whence  he  struck  inland,  and,  crossing  the  range  of  Amfinus  by 


<  Pliny  and  Mela  give  the  name  as  Gamphawntl«n». 
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the  pass  of  Beilan,  entered  on  the  plain  of  Syria,  and  reached  the 
Euphrates  in  about  36°  lat.  He  crossed  the  river  at  Thapsftcus, 
and  descended  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  through  Mesopotamia  to 
Cunaxa,  a  place  some  distance  N.W.  of  Babylon.  Cyiiis  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  that  took  place  there,  and  the  command  of  the 
Greeks  devolved  on  Clearchus,  and  after  his  death  on  Xenophon. 
Returning  very  nearly  on  their  former  course  as  far  as  the  Median 
wall,  they  struck  across  the  plain  of  Babylonia  to  the  Tigris,  and 
crossing  that  river  followed  up  its  left  bank  to  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia ;  their  coarse  through  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty  ;  they  ultimately  reached  the  boundaries  of 
Pontus.  and  from  the  range  of  Theches  looked  down  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  They  gained  the  coast  at  Trapezus,  and  following  it  by  land 
as  far  as  Cotyora,  they  took  ship,  and  were  conveyed  to  Heraclea  in 
Bithynia,  whence  they  reached  home  by  well-known  routes.' 

§  9.  Ctesias,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  was  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon, 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  associated  with  him,  if  we  may  receive 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa.  He  passed  many  years  in  Persia  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  re- 
corded what  he  had  seen  in  several  works,  of  which  his  treatises  on 
Persia  and  India  were  the  most  important.  All  that  has  survived 
of  his  writings  is  contained  in  an  abridgment  by  Photius  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  His  credulity  and  love  of  the 
marvellous  deservedly  brought  him  into  great  discredit. 

§  10.  The  military  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great  form  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Not  only  was 
the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  he  himself  travelled  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  conquests  which  he  effected  had  a  permanent  in- 
fluence on  the  future  progress  of  discovery.  The  establishment  of  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom  constituted  a  link  between  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia  and  the  west ;  the  subjection  of  the  Punjab  led  his  suc- 
cessors forward  to  the  plains  of  Central  India  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  A  new  world  was,  in  short,  opened  to  Greek  enterprise, 
and  physical  science  received  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  eastern  world. 

§  11.  The  extent  of  Alexander's  discoveries  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  reaching  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Hyphasis, 
or  most  easterly  river  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  E.  Between  these 
limits  and  the  borders  of  Persis  lay  a  wide  extent  of  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  terra  incognita  to  the  Greeks,  comprising  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  Aria,  Margiina,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 


The  topographical  questions  arising  out  of  this  narrative  are  referred  to  in 
a  future  chapter. 
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the  countries  lying  along  the  courae  of  the  Indus  and  ita  tributaries, 
Gedrosia,  and  Caraania. 

§  12.  The  interest  excited  by  these  conquests  is  shov^n  by  the 
number  of  literary  works  whidi  were  issued  at  the  time — mostly 
the  composition  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  of  Alexander.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  literary  zeal  displayed,  we  append  the  names 
of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of  their  works.*  Most  of  the  works 
themselves  have  been  lost  to  us ;  but  we  fortunately  possess  a  very 
faithful  and  graphic  narrative,  written  by  Arrian  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  the  materials  of  which  were  gathered  from  these 
contemporary  sources,  particularly  from  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus. 

*  *The  History  of  the  Wan  of  Alexander/  by  Ptolemy,  Km  of  Lagoe ;  '  The 
Journal'  of  Nearchus,  describing  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  snd  along  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  *  The  Annals  of  Alexander/  and  other 
works,  by  Onescrltus,  describing  the  lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia— Sogdiana, 
Bactria,  &e.f  and  India :  he  is  the  first  to  notice  Taprob&ne,  Ctylon ;  '  Illstory  of 
Alexander,'  by  Cleitarchus,  who  not  only  describes  India,  but  portions  of  the  west 
and  north  of  Europe ;  *  Alexander's  Campaigns,'  *  History  of  Greece,*  by  Anaxi* 
menes  of  Lampsacus ;  '  Alexander's  Campaigns,'  by  AristobQlus  of  Cassandria  in 
Macedonia ;  *  History  of  Greece,'  and  other  works,  by  Callisthenes  of  01}-mpus ; 
*  Alexander's  Life,'  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  author  also  of  an  historical  work 
describing  the  foundation  and  antiquities  of  Rome. 
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Map  of  the  Chcrsonesus  Trachea,  according  to  Hei-odotus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  aEOGBAPHERS. 

§  1.  Review  of  the  progress  of  discovery:  India;  Caspian  Sea;  China 
and  the  East :  Western  Europe:  the  Amber  Isles :  Atlantic  Ocean: 
Phoenician  influence  :  northern  discoveries  of  Himilco  and  Pytheas : 
Africa,  Hanno,  Euthymenes,  Periplus  of  Arrian.  §  2.  G^graphical 
writers.  §  3.  Eratosthenes.  §  4.  Hipparchus.  §  5.  Polybius. 
§  6.  Minor  geographical  writers.  §  7.  Strabo : .  Posidonius  ;  Ge- 
minus;  Marinus.  §  8.  The  discoveries  of  the  Romans :  Italy,  Illyria, 
Spain,  Africa,  Armenia,  Gaul  and  Britain,  Asia,  Moesia,  &c.  §  9. 
Roman  writers:  Caesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Livy.  §  10.  Mela;  Pliny; 
Arrian;  Pausanias.  §11.  Ptolemy;  Agathemerus,  Dionysiiis,  Peri- 
egetes,  Stephanus  Byzantinus.     §  12.  Peripli  and  Itineraries. 

§  1.  We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  Eratosthenes,  geography  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  science. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  treated  incidentally  and  superficially:  in 
future  we  shall  see  it  studied  for  its  own  sake  and  systematically, 
receiving  light  and  support  from  the  sister  sciences  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  period,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  a  review  of  the  position  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
events  which  led  to  its  gradual  advance  during  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

(1.)  India. — The  advance  had  thus  far  been  directed  towards  the 
East :  the  conquests  of  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  the  area 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  his  successors  followed  in  the  path  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully opened,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the  known  world  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  This  was  achieved  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in 
his  war  with  Sandrocottus,  the  records  of  which  have  been  unfortu- 
nately lost :  the  date  may  have  been  about  300  b.c.  Megasthenes  was 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothra  (probably  near  Patna),  the 
residence  of  Sandrocottus,  and  on  his  return  he  described  what  he  had 
seen  in  a  work  on  India  in  four  books.  Another  ambassador,  named 
Daim&chus,  spent  several  years  at  the  court  of  AUitrochades,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  king  just  mentioned,  and  he  also  gave  an  account  of  his 
experience.  Various  expeditions  were  sent  inta  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
one  placed  under  his  command ;  and  Euhemfirus,  who  was  sent  by 
Cassander,  did  the  same.  The  latter  discovered,  or  pretended  to  have 
discovered,  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  he  gave  a  fabulous  account. 
The  establishment  of  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  shores 
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of  IndU  was  due  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies.  A  naTtgator,  named 
Hipp&lus,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  the  momooM,  ventured  in 
a  straight  course  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  coast  of  India, 
trading  to  Limyrloa,  Mangahre,  in  the  south,  and  Barygaza,  Baroaeh, 
in  the  north.  From  these  points  the  interior  of  Hindostan  would 
become  more  or  less  known. 

(2.)  Ca$pian  Sea. — In  the  north  of  Asia  the  progress  of  discoyery  was 
but  slow.  The  Caspian  Sea  presented  in  that  age  the  same  sort  of 
problem  which  the  ^*  north-west  passage  "  has  been  in  modem  days, — 
the  question  to  be  decided  being  whether  any  communication  existed 
between  it  and  the  northern  ocean.  Herodotus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entertained  a  correct  view  on  this  point;  but  among  his  suc- 
cessors the  opinion  gradually  gained  credence  that  such  a  passage  did 
exist.  Alexander  the  Or^t  determined  to  settle  the  question,  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  so  had  his  life  been  extended.  Patrocles, 
the  admiral  of  Selenous  Nioator,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  north-west  passage  firom  India  into  the  Caspian ;  and  his  ignorance 
is  the  more  singular  from  the  circomstaoce  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  commercial  route  down  the  Oxus  and  across  the  Caspian.  Both 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  held  to  the  same  false  view,  and  the  error 
was  not  rectified  until  the  latest  period  of  ancient  geography. 

(3.)  China  amd  (hs  JSaU, — The  countries  in  the  extreme  east  of  Aoa 
were, to  a  certain  extent  known  through  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
way  of  Baetria.  It  is  evident  that  the  trade  in  silk  was  extensively 
prosecuted  at  this  period,  and  that  a  regular  overland  route  existed 
CMstween  China  and  the  W'est.  The  Chinese  themselves  conveyed  the 
goods  as  far  as  the  "  Stone  Tower,"  a  station  probably  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Bolor  range:  from  this  point  ther  were  transported  by 
Scythians  across  the  passes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
and  thence  partly  by  those  rivers  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  partly  by  an 
overland  route  through  Pftrthia  to  the  west  of  Asia. 

(4.)  WesUm  Europe. — The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  west  was  not 
equally  satisfactory :  indeed,  it  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  While 
the  Indian  ocean  was  well  known  to  the  Qreek  writers,  the  Atlantic 
and  even  the  MedtteiTanean  Sea  were  still  regions  of  uncertainty. 
A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  ignorance.  The 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  compiled  about  350  B.C.,  mentions  only  two  towns 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Rome  and  Ancona,  in  addition  to  the  Greek 
colonies.  Heraclides  PonticuscalU  Rome  a  Qreek  city;  Theopompus 
(about  300  B.C.)  describes  its  position  as  not  far  from  the  ocean. 
Timseus  (280  B.C.),  who  is  supposed  to  have  surpassed  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  knowledge  of  the  west,  describes  Sardinia  as  being  near 
the  ocean,  and  the  Rhone  as  having  an  outlet  into  the  Atlantic. 
Theopompus  thought  that  the  Danube  discharged  itself  into  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  into  the  Euxine ;  and  this  is  repeated  by  Dexippus 
(about  280  b  c.)  with  the  monstrous  assertion  that  there  was  a  mountain 
near  the  Danube  whence  both  seas  could  be  seen. 

(5.)  The  Amber  Idee. — In  no  instance  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks 
mora  conspicuous  tlum  in  regard  to  the  amber  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  before  the  days  of  Herodotus  a  considerable  traffic  in  this 
highly-prized  article  was  carried  on  from  the  Kridanus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  he  had  received,  flowed  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  amber  really  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed 
overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  thus  became  the  entrepot 
for  the  trade.    Several  of  the  Greek  geographers  (Dexippus  may  be 
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inBtanced)  consequently  conceived  this  to  be  the  locality  where  the 
amber  was  found,  and  represented  certain  islands,  which  they  named 
Electrldes  Insulae,  as  existing  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Even  when 
tliis  error  was  exploded,  the  true*  seat  uf  the  trade  remained  un- 
known. Timseus  places  the  Amber  Island  (Raunonia)  north  of  Scythia; 
Strabo  names  it  Basilia,  but  was  equally  mistaken  as  to  its  northern 
latitude. 

(6.)  AUemtic. — The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  known  only  by  dark  ru- 
mours: Plato  believed  it  to  be  so  slimy  from  the  effects  of  a  sunken 
island,  which  he  names  Atlantis,  that  no  vessel  could  navigate  it. 
Aristotle  believed  it  to  be  just  as  shallow  ajs  the  Mediterranean  was 
deep,  and  so  liable  to  dead  calms  that  sailing  was  out  of  the  question. 

(7.)  Phanician  Influence. — In  all  these  reports  and  in  the  ignorance 
which  the  Greeks  display,  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  bent  on  preserving  a  monopoly  of  the  ocean -traffic, 
and  to  this  end  propagated  the  most  exaggerated  rumours.  Their 
determination  to  keep  navigation  a  secret  is' well  illustrated  by  a  story 
related  by  Strabo,  that  when  a  Greek  ship  followed  in  the  track  of  a 
Carthaginian  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  latter  deliberately  ran  his  ship 
upon  a  rock,  in  order  to  deter  the  Greeks  from  any  further  attempt  at 
discovery.  Most  of  the  rumours  which  they  propagated  appear  to  have 
had  some  foundation;  but  the  truth  was  distorted  and  the  dangers 
magnified.  Thus  the  opinions  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  probably 
have  reference  to  the  SargoMO  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Azores.  The  Phoenicians  themselves  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  British  Isles;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expedition  of  Himilco,  we  hear  little  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  Europe,  Marseilles  was  most  distinguished  for  maritime 
discovery,  and  produced  several  distinguished  navigators,  particularly 
Pytheas  and  Euthymenes. 

(8.)  Northern  Expeditione. — There  is  no  contemporary  history  of  Hi- 
milco's  expedition;  we  are  indebted  to  Pliny  and  to  Festus  Avienus,  a 
poet  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  for  the  information  we  possess  in  regard' 
to  it.  Himilco  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500  B.C.,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  British  Isles.  Avienus  describes  the 
ScUly  Isles  under  the  name  (Estrymnides,  the  Land's  End  as  (Estrymnis, 
and  Irdamd  as  Sacra  Insula,  probably  confounding  the  native  "  Eri" 
with  the  Greek  *U^,  Many  particulars  connected  with  the  voyage  are 
evidently  misplaced:  thus  the  sea-weed  which  checked  his  progress  must 
have  been,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  Sargasso  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azores,  and  not  to  the  north  of  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  British  Isles  must  have  been  pretty  widely  spread, 
as  Aristotle  mentions  both  Albion  and  leme,  and  a  notice  of  the  latter 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  date  of  whibh,  however,  is 
uncertain. 

Pytheas  of  Massilia,  bom  about  334  B.C.,  explored  the  northern  and 
western  ocean,  and  published  a  'Description  of  the  World,'  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Ocean,  of  which  but  a  few  fragments  remain.  He 
followed  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  shores  of  Britain;  he 
explored  the  eastern  coast,  and,  advancing  beyond  its  northern  extre- 
mity, reached  Thule,  where  he  found  perpetual  daylight.  More  to 
the  northward  he  was  stopped  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  He  returned 
through  the  German  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  made 
for  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  met  with  the  Teutones.  A 
river  which  he  names  the  Tanais  was  the  limit  of  his  advance  in  this 
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direction.  Strmbo  (ii.  p.  75)  blames  him  for  placing  Britain  too  far 
to  the  north,  he  himself  having  committed  a  greater  error  in  the  other 
direction.  His  estimate  of  the  length  of  l^he  British  coast  (l'o,()(ki 
Btades)  was  probably  intended  to  indude  the  southern  as  well  as  the 
eastern  coast. 

(9.)  Africa, — Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
a  southerly  direction.  Here  again  the  Carthaginians  were  in  advance 
of  other  nations.  About  500  B.C.,  as  is  probable,  Hanno  undertook  a 
voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  the  purpose  of  estHbli<ihing 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  account  of  his  expedition 
ia  contained  in  a  Greek  translation  of  a  statement  which  he  himself  drew 
up  in  the  Pimic  language. 

The  localities  noticed  are  of  doubtful  position,  but  may  probably  be 
identified  thus:  Prom.  Solceia  with  C.  Spariel  near  Tangier;  the  river 
Lixus  with  the  AViarytch;  th.)  island  oi  Cyme  with  Arguin;  the  river 
Chretes  with  the  8t,  John ;  the  river  containing  crocodiles  with  the 
Senegal;  the  Western  Promontory  with  C.  Verd;  the  mountain  The6n 
Ochema  with  Sierra  Leome^  or  with  Saxigaireah  in  10^  N.  lat. ;  the  Southern 
Promontory  with  Sherbro  Sound,  and  the  island  with  Plantain  Island,  in 
about  8°  N.  lat.  The  Gorilhe  which  he  describes  in  the  latter  have 
been  with  some  probabilitv  explained  as  a  species  of  ape  still  called 
Toorilla.  Euthymenes  of  Murseillee  (about  300  b.c.)  conducted  a 
similar  expedition  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Eudoxus  of 
Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  circuomavigated  Africa  from  Gades  to  the  Red 
Sea.  We  -have  no  detailed  account  of  the  eastern  coast  until  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian,  compiled  probably  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  which 
gives  a  survey  of  the  coast  down  to  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem 
QuUoa,  in  10°  N.  lat.  In  the  interior  no  great  discoveries  were  made: 
the  Ptolemies  prosecuted  an  active  trade  with  Abyssinia  from  their 
ports  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  and  Philotdra. 

§  2.  While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was  laid 
open  by  these  discoveries,  there  was  a  constant  supply  of  geo- 
graphical works,  emanating  from  authors  whose  subjects  and  places 
of  abode  show  how  widely  diffused  the  taste  had  become.  Most 
of  these  works  have  been  lost,  but  the  titles  alone  are  instructive, 
as  showing  the  amount  of  materials  at  the  command  of  the  later 
geographers. 

Geographical  Worlts. — 'History  of  Sidly,'  hj  Antioehus  of  Syra- 
cuse (about  400  B.C.),  Strabo's  cnief  authority  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  A  large  historical  work  by  Ephorus  of 
CumsB  (about  350),  an  authority  both  with  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculiis.  '  History  of  Greece,'  by  Theopompus  of  Chios  (about 
350  B.C.),  praised  by  Dionysius  and  Pliny  for  his  knowledge  of 
Western  Europe.  'Description  of  the  World,*  by  Eudoxus  of 
Onidus  (about  330  B.C.' ,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer  as  well  as  a 
practical  geographer  :  he  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Sicily.  A  '  Periplus '  of  Scylax,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
-  Macedon,  being  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Propontis,  Euxine,  and  Palus  Mseotis,  commencing  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  terminating  at  the  island  of  Ceme,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  '  Periplus '  of  Phileas,  describing  the  same  coasts.  '  De- 
scription of  the  World  *  and  other  works,  by  Dicsearohus  of  Messana 
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(about  310  B.C.),  who  waa  specially  devoted  to  drawing  mapa.  A 
'  Book  of  Distancea/  .by  TimoBthenea,  noticed  by  Strabo  tmd  Pliny, 
giving  the  distances  between  different  places  about  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  and  elsewhere.  *  Treatise  on  Greece  and  Sicily/  by  Timaiu 
of  Tauromenium  (B.C.  280),  with  much  information  regarding  the 
north  and  west,  and  particularly  regarding  Italy  and  Sicily;  the 
amber-producing  island  Basilia  ia  noticed  by  him.  '  Heracleia,'  by 
Heroddms  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle,  yielding 
information  in  regard  to  Spain  in  particular.  '  Altitude  of  Moun- 
tains,' by  Xenophon  of  Ijamps&cus,  who  also  refers  to  the  Amber 
Island  under  the  name  Baltia.  Lastly,  the  treatises  of  Heraclides  of 
Heraclea  Pontica,  containing  various  notices  of  interest. 

§  3.  Eratosthenes  (d.o.  276-196),  a  native  of  Cyrene  and  educated 
at  Athens,  held  the  post  of  librarian  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  He  brought  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  geography,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  construct  a  very 
much  improved  chart  of  the  world,  which  exhibited  parallela  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic  circles.  His 
equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  equal  halves,  and  from  it  he 
drew  eight  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  following  points— 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  Merofi,  Syene,  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  Thule.  That  which 
passed  through  Rhodes  (named  the  dia<f>payfAa)  divided  the  habit- 
'able  world  into  two  halves,  the  northern  including  Europe,  the 
.  southern  Asia  and  Libya.  These  lines  were  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  seven  parallels  of  longitude  passing  through  the  following  points 
— Pillars  of  Hercules,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Thapsacus,  the  Ca»> 
plan  Gates,  the  mouUi  of  the  Indus,  and  that  of  the  Ganges :  the 
third  of  these  was  his  main  parallel.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  he  estimated  at  252,000  stades,  or  about  28,000  miles :  the 
habitable  world  he  conceived  to  be  like  a  Macedonian  chlamya, 
t.  e.  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  proportions  being  77,800  stades  in 
length  and  38,000  in  breadth,  but  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
In  his  descriptive  geography,  he  added  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  which  Alexander's  campaigns  had  then  opened ; 
in  the  West  a  few  fresh  names  appear.  The  peculiar  features  in  his 
map  are — the  mistaken  direction  given  to  the  British  Isles ;  the  un* 
due  easterly  elongation  of  Africa  below  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
the  connexion  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowing  into  that  sea,  and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
the  absence  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  the  later  communi- 
cating with  the  Adriatic  sea  through  one  of  its  branches ;  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  compression  of  the  nortfiem  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  total  omission  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Asia  and  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  He  made  numerous  calcula- 
tions of  distances,  the  correctness  of  which  varies  oonsiderably,  from 
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the  circumstance  of  his  having  made  his  meridians  of  longitude 
parallel  to  each  other.  His  great  work  on  geography  is  unfortunately 
only  known  to  us  from  the  extracts  preserved  by  Strabo  and  other 
writers  :  it  consisted  of  three  books,  the  first  of  which  contained  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  geography  ;  the  second  treated  of  mathe- 
matical, and  the  third  of  descriptive  geography. 

PJaceSt  &c.,  of  interest  in  Eratosthenes*  Geography. — In  Europe,  he 
notices  the  Spanish  rivers  Anas  and  Tagus,  the  promontory  of  Calpe, 
and  the  town  of  Tarrftco  ;  off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a  group  of  islands,  of 
which  Uxisama  represents  Ushant ;  in  Germany,  Orkynia,  or  the  Hercy- 
nian  wood.  In  Africa,  he  is  the  first  to  notice  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
Nile,  Ast&pus  and  Astabfiras ;  the  Cinnamon  coast,  S.  of  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  Nubians  in  the  interior  of  Libya ;  the  town  Lixus 
in  Mauretania;  and  the  rock  Abj^lax,  the  later  Abyla,  opposite  Calpe. 
Asia  he  describes  as  intersected  by  a  contmuous  range  of  mountains, 
consisting  of  Taurus,  Paropamlsus,  Emodi  Montes,  and  Imaus,  which 
terminated  in  the  promontory  of  Thinse  on  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
ocean.  The  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions— India,  Ariana,  Persis,  and  Arabia.  The  river  Ganges,  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tylus,  Ar&dus,  &c.,  the  Arabian  tribes  Nabataei, 
Scenitse,  Agrsei,  and  Sabsei,  with  the  towns  Petra,  Mariaba,  and  Sab&ta, 
are  first  noticed  by  Eratosthenes. 

§  4.  Hipparchus  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  (about  b.c.  150)  improved 
on  Eratosthenes'  plan  by  calculating  distances  from  the  observations 
of  eclipses :  he  thus  obtained  a  method  of  determining  the  true 
position  of  any  locality.  In  other  respects  he  is  famous  for  his 
bitter  criticisms  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  for  his  erroneous  ideas 
that  Ceylon  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  southern  continent 
(which  he  probably  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Africa  at  its 
southern  extremity),  and  that  the  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic 
as  well  as  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

§  6.  Polybius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  (b.o.  205-123)  must  be 
ranked  as  a  practical  rather  than  a  mathematical  geographer,  his 
object,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (iii.  59),  being  to  enlighten  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  foreign  lands,  especially  Rome  and 
Carthage.  He  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  subdividing  the 
torrid  zone  by  the  equator,  thus  making  six  instead  of  five  zones : 
he  believed  in  the  southern  connexion  of  Africa  and  Asia:  he 
calculated  the  extent  of  many  of  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the 
distances  between  certain  spots.  He  describes  at  some  length 
,  Iberia  (Spain),  Celtica  (Gaul),  Italy,  and  Sicily  :  but  his  descrip- 
tions are  very  vague  and  imperfect.  The  greater  part  of  his 
historical  work  is  lost  to  us ;  of  the  forty  books  in  which  it  was 
written,  only  the  first  five  and  fragments  of  the  others  remain. 

§  6.  Between  the  times  of  Polybius  and  Strabo  many  important 
works  on  geography  were  composed,  which  have  wholly  disappeared. 
The  fragments  of  some  few  remain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
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the  description  of  the  world  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens  (b.c.  140) ; 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  Agatharchldes  (b.c.  120);  the  Geography  of 
ArtemidoniB  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  100);  the  deiicription  of  Europe- in 
iambic  verse  by  Scymnns  of  Chios  (b.c.  100);  and  the  Periplus  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  Menippus  (contemporary  with  Augustus). 

The  following  are  authors  of  less  importance.  Polemon  of  Glycea 
in  Troas  (about  200  B.C.),  the  author  of  a  'Geography  of  the  World/ 
and  various  'topographicsd  works.  Mnaseas  of  Patara  in  Lycia  (about 
150  B.C.),  the  author  of  a  'Periplius.'  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about 
140  B,e.),  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  nations  engaged  in  the  Trojan 
war.  Nicander  of  Colophon  (150  b.c.)  and  Alexander  of  Ephesus, 
authora  of  poetical  works  on  geographical  subjects.  Cornelius  Poly- 
histor,  the  author  of  a  *  Periplus  *  in  forty  books,  descriptive  of  various 
countries.  ApoUodorus  of  Artemita  (about  100  B.C.),  the  author  of 
works  on  Parthia  and  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

§.  7.  Strabo,  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  (b.c.  G6— a.d.  24),  gave  the 
world  the  first  systematic  description  of  the  world,  in  a  work 
composed  in  seventeen  books.  He  had  travelled  extensively,  "  from 
Armenia  to  Tyrrhenia  (Western  Italy),  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
borders  of  Ethiopia  "  (ii.  p.  117),  and  he  had  studied  deeply  the 
writings  of  earlier  geographers.  His  work  was  intended,  not  as  a 
philosophical  treatisCj  but  as  a  manual  of  useful  information  for  the 
educat^  classes ;  hence  he  unfortunately  omits  much  that  would 
have  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  as  the  exact  division 
of  the  earth  into  climates,  and  the  statement  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places ;  he  is  also  deficient  in  his  notices  of  the 
physical  character  and  the  natural  phaenomena  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes ;  and  he  does  not  show  the  spirit  of  true 
criticism  in  his  undue  estimation  of  Homer  and  his  depreciation  of 
Herodotus.  He  agrees  generally  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes : 
he  holds  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  concentric  with  tha  outer 
sphere  of  the  heaven,  but  immovable.  He  recognizes  five  zones, 
of  which  the  northern  was  uninhabitable  from  extreme  cold,  aud 
the  southern  from  extreme  heat:  he  divides  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres  at  the  equator ;  and  the  habitable  world  also  into  two 
instead  of  three  |X)rtions.  The  map  of  the  world,  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes it,  is  defective  in  many  respects:  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
altogether  omitted,  and  the  coast  slopes  off  regularly  from  Spain 
towards  the  N.E.,  bringing  Britain  close  to  tlie  latter  country  ;  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  channel ; 
the  Ganges  flows  eastward  to  China ;  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is 
absent ;  and  the  coast  strikes  northward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  India,  to  the  omission  of  the  Malay  peninsula:  the  southern 
elongatipn  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still  imknown. 

Posidoniue,    GeminuSt  Marinus.  —  Posidonius   of  Apamea  in   Syria 
Cb.c.  13^51);  divided  the  world  into  seven  zones ;  he  combated  the 
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view  of  PolybiuB,  that  the  heat  was  greatest  at  the  equator,  on  the 
ground  that  the  level  of  the  land  wae  low  in  that  part ;  and  he  com- 
pared the  shape' of  the  habitable  world  to  a  aling,  as  oeing  broad  in  the 
centre  and  gradually  contracting  towards  either  extremity. 

Geminus  the  Rhodian  (about  70  B.C.),  a  mathematical  geographer,  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  recognition  of  the  amiipodes,  in  whose  existence 
he  believed,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  them;  he  contrasts  them 
with  the  cmUxcij  by  whom  he  means  the  occupants  of  the  same  sone  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  synoscft  and  periaei  in  the  same 
zone  and  the  same  hemisphere,  the  former  contiguous  to,  the  latter 
distant  from  any  given  people. 

Mariuus  of  Tyre  (a.d.  150),  the  true  predecessor  of  Ptolemy,  has  the 
merit  of  having  rectified  in  a  great  measure  the  errors,  which  appeared 
on  the  maps  of  Eratosthenes  and  others,  by  the  multiplication  of 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  had  a  much  truer  conception 
of  the  forms  of  the  continents,  extending  Asia  eastwards,  Africa  south- 
wards, and  describing  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  with  tolerable 
correctness. 

f  8.  As  we  are  now  entering  on  the  last  stage  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, we  must  turn  aside  to  consider  to  what  extent  Ptolemy  and 
the  world  at  large  were  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  contributions  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  did  but  little  for  geography  as  a  science ;  but  that  they 
nevertheless  advanced  practical  geography  by  the  extent  of  their  con- 
quests, and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  dominions  under  their 
charge  were  systematized  and  consolidated.  The  portions  of  the 
world  which  wpre  more  thoroughly  explored  by  them  were  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Dada,  lllyria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  The  description  of  the  )ime  when  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  countries  were  laid  open,  involves  a  brief  review  of  the 
external  history  of  Rome. 

Progress  of  Geography  among  the  BoTnans, — The  progress  of  geo- 
graphy among  the  Romans  is  coincident  with  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(1.)  Italy. — Their  knowledge  even  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
extremely  Umited  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  proposal 
of  Fabius  to  cross  the  Ciminian  hills  in  Etruria,  in  the  year  309  B.C., 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Senate  as  an  act  of  unwarrantable  fool- 
hardiness.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  282  b.c.,  Roman  ships  first 
ventured  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Gradually,  however,  they  esta- 
blished their  swav  over  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  by  265  B.a 

(2.)  lUyria :  GaUia  Cisalpina. — The  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
were  explored  in  the  Illyrian  war,  230  b.c.,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
extirpate  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  had,  until  that  time,  swept  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Greece.  This  was  followed  by  the  Gallic  war, 
which  led  the  Romans  across  the  Po,  224  B.C.,  and  opened  Northern 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps :  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  subse- 
quent reconquest  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  b.c.  191,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  Ligurians,  who  occupied  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apen- 
nines from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  borders  of  Etruria,  in  the 
year  180  B.C.,  that  the  pacification  of  Northern  Italy  was  complete. 
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(3.)  Spain. — The  Punic  wars  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain,  not,  however,  without  a  long  and  severe  contest: 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  Roman  territory  extended  along  the 
eastern  coast  over  the  modem  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Mureia, 
and  Andalueia.  The  Celtiberians  were  pacified  by  Tib.  Sempro- 
nius  Qracchus,  b.c.  179;  and  thus  the  interior  districts  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  were  added.  The  Lusitanians  of  Western  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  subdued,  b.c.  liJ8,  by  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  who  was 
reputed  the  first  man  who  had  seen  the  sun  sink  beneath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Finally,  the  Numantine  war,  143-134  B.C.,  established  the 
Roman  si^premacy  in  Central  Spain,  and  no  part  of  the  country  re- 
mained unexplored  except  the  northern  coast  of  the  Cantabri  and 
Astures,  who  were  not  subdued  until  b.c.  25. 

(4.)  Greece. — It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East,  as  no  great  advance  in  geographical  dis- 
covery resulted  from  it.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Macedonia  became 
a  Roman  province  in  the  year  167  b.c. — ^that  Illyria  was  completely 
subdued  the  same  year — and  that  Greece  was  reduced  to  a  province  by 
the  fall  of  Corinth  in  the  year  146.  The  arms  of  Rome  had  penetrated 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  had  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
war  with  Antiochus,  b.c.  192-190. 

(5.)  Gallia  Tramalpma :  the  Gette,  Cimbrians,  and  Teutons. — It  was, 
however,  in  the  west  and  north  that  new  countries  were  opened  to 
the  world.  Southern  Gaul  was  invaded  B.C.  125  :  the  Salluvii  saw  the 
first  Roman  colony  planted  on  their  soil  at  Aquae  Sextise  {Aix),  b.c. 
122 :  the  Allobroges  and  the  Arvemi  were  defeated  in  the  following 
year,  and  their  territory  constituted  i  Roman  province  three  years 
later;  Narbo  {Narhonn^  was  founded  to  secure  the  coast-route  to 
Spain.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  first  movements  of  the 
northern  hordes,  who  ultimately  overran  the  whole -of  the  south. 
The  Getse  had  crossed  the  Danube  from  Dacia  into  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  Macedonia ;  the  Roman  generals  drove  them  back,  and  Curio 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  but  feared  to  cross  the  river.  The  Cim- 
brians  abd  Teutons  penetrated  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  were  annihi- 
lated by  Marius,  B.C.  102-1. 

(6.)  Africa. — The  interior  of  Africa  first  became  opened  through  the 
wars  with  Jugurtha,  Rome  having  already  acquired  and  organized  into  a 
province  the  coast-district  which  had  previously  belonged  to  Carthage  : 
her  armies  now  penetrated  into  Numidia,  b.c.  109,  and  southwvds 
into  Gtotulia  in  the  following  year.  The  history  of  Sallust  contains 
many  geographical  notices  connected  with  these  campaigns. 

(7.)  Armenia  and  the  East. — The  scene  of  the  Mithridatic  wars  was 
chiefly  laid  in  Asia  Minor:  LucuUus,  however,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta,  B.C.  69 ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Pompey,  three  years  later,  bc.  66,  advanced  as  far  as  the  valleys 
of  the  Phasis  and  Cyrus  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus.  After 
the  settlement  of  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  subdued  Syria 
and  Palestine,  B.C.  64.  At  this  period  Egypt  alone,  of  all  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  remained  unsubdued. 

(8.)  Qavl  and  Britain.— The  Gallic  wars  of  Cssar  first  made  the 
Romans  acquainted  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  his 
own  simple  narrative  frimishes  us  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  relating  to  Gaul  itself.  In  his  first  campaign, 
B.C.  58,  after  defeating  the  Helvetii,  he  passed  northwards  through 
Yesontio,  Beaan^on,  to  attack  Ariovistus :  the  battle  took  place  some- 
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where  "K.  of  BAle.  The  following  year,  11.C.  57,  he  subdued  the  Belgn, 
defeating  the  Nervii  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabie,  Sambre,  and  taking  the 
■tronghold  of  the  Aduatld  in  South  BrabcaU;  he  also  received  the 
homage  of  the  various  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ocean,  t.  e.  in  Brittany, 
and  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Switzerland,  of  the  chieftains 
who  levied  ''black  mail"  on  the  merchants  crossing  by  the  Qreat  St, 
Bernard,  In  the  following  campaign  (b.c.  56)  he  defeated  the  Ven«ti, 
of  Southern  Brittany,  who  had  revolted,  subdued  the  Unelli  in 
Ootonim,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  between  the 
Xotre  and  Qarcmne  by  his  general  Crassus,  and  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
the  former  of  whom  occupied  the  coast  of  the  British  channel  from 
Qesori&cum,  BouUfgne,  to  Cai$el.  In  the  next  year  (b.c.  55)  Caesar 
advanced  against  the  German  tribes,  Usipites  and  TencthSri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  CohUntx  ('*ad  confluentem 
Mosse  (Mo9eUe)  etRheni,"  Bea.  Gall.  iv.  15);  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Cobientz  and  Andemach,  and  after  staying  eighteen  days  in  Qermnny 
returned  into  Qaul,  and  made  his  first  expedition  to  Britain.  In  B  c.  54 
CsBsar  first  visited  theTreviri  on  the  banks  of  the  MotdU,  and  then  under- 
took his  second  expedition  against  Britain,  in  which  he  advanced  west- 
ward as  fiu:  as  Berkshire,  and  northward  into  Hert/ordaliire,  In  b.c.  53 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time,  and  received  the  submiasion  of  the 
Ubii,  and  wastied  the  territory  of  the  EburOnes  in  Limbourg.  In  the 
winter  of  53-52  the  Camutes,  Arvemi,  and  other  tribes  revolted :  by 
a  series  of  decisive  movements  he  took  Yellaunodunum,  Qenftbum 
(OrleofM),  Noviodunum,  and  AvarTcum  (Bourges)  ;  he  was  himself  sub- 
sequently defeated  at  Qei^via,  but  was  again  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  quelling  sedition.  In  b.c.  51  the  pacification  of  the  Gallic  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  renewed  subjugation  of  the  Cumutes,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Bellov&ci  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifame.  This  brief 
review  of  Ceraar*s  campaigns  will  serve  to  show  how  wide  an  extent  of 
country  was  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  civilization  of 
Rome. 

(9.)  A$ia, — In  the  East  no  great  progress  was  made :  the  campaigns 
of  Crassus,  53  B.a,  and  of  Antony,  38  B.C.,  were  conducted  in  countries 
already  well  known.  The  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  country 
far  east  is  shown  by  the  hope  which  Crassus  expressed,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  he  should  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
Ocean.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  24  b.c.,  Augustus  sent  out  an 
expedition  under  ^lius  Gallus  to  explore  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  the 
expedition  failed  through  the  treachery  of  the  native  guides,  and  at  no 
time  got  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(10.).  JtfcMta,  Ac:  Germany. — In  tho  aorth  prngress  was- still  being 
made :  the  important  district  of  Pannonia  was  first  entered  by  Octavi- 
anus,  B.C.  35,  and  its  subjugation  completed  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  8,  and 
thus  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  carried  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Save,  MoDsia  was  permanently  subdued  bv  Licinius  Crassus, 
B.C.  29.  Thrace  was  ravaged  B.c.  14,  and  gradually  reduced  to  peace* 
able  subjection,  though  not  made  a  province  until  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. Rhaetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  B.C.  1 5.  The  German  tnbes,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  invaded  by  Drusus,  b.c.  12-9,  and  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  for  a  time  established  by  Tiberius  as  far  as  the 
Visuiigis  (TTeser)  eastward;  the  Romans  were  thenceforward  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  the  German  tribes,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable information  respecting  them.    Britain  became  better  known 
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Bubaequently  to  the  expedition  of  Aulus  PlautiuB,  a.d.  43,  an'd  more 
particularly  by  the  oonquests  of  Agricola  (a.d.78-84),  whose  fleet  sailed 
round  the  island.  The .  coast  of  Denmark  was  explored  as  far  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  Jutland  by  an  expedition  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  visited  by 
Nero's  orders  for  the  purpose  of  getting  amber.  Finally,  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube  was  more  thoroughly  made  known  by  the 
expeditions  of  Trajan  into  Dacia,  a.d.  101-106  :  he  connected  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge'  at  Seberin.  The  empire  of  Rome  at  its 
greatest  extent  stretched  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf; 
northward  to  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
theTibiscus  {Tkeiae),  and  thence  along  the  norther^  boundary  of  Dada 
jbo  the  Tyras  {Dniestr) ;  southward  to  the  interior  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia ;  and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

§  9.  While  the  Romans  thus  contributed  most  materially  to  the 
advance  of  geographical  knowledge  by  their  military  successes,  they 
did  but  little  to  forward  the  subject  in  a  literary  or  scientific  point 
of  view.  Many  of  their  historians,  indeed,  abound  in  incidental 
notices  of  countries  and  places,  in  which  the  events  they  record . 
occurred.  We  have  already  noticed  Caesar's  work,  *De  Bello 
Gallico,'  as  an  authority  for  the  geography  of  ancient  Gaul ;  Sallust 
(B.C.  85-35)  in  his  *  Jugurthine  War  *  (cap.  17-19),  gires  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Africa  ait  the  time  of  his  narrative  ;  Tacitus 
(a.d.  60  to  about  120)  describes  briefly  the  geography  of  Germany 
in  the  early  chapters  of  his  *  Germania,'  and  gives  scattered  notices 
relating  to  that  country  in  his  other  works ;  he  has  frequent  notices 
of  localities  in  Britain  in  his  *  Life  of  Agricola.'  Livy  (58  b.c- 
19  A.D.)  in  his  great  histpricfil  work  had  no  occasion  to  introduce 
his  readers  to  new  scenes:  his  deficiencies,  as  a  geographer,  are 
remarkable  in  describing  countries  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
familiarly ;  his  account  of  Hannibal's  march  into  Etruria,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  of  the  engagement  on  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and 
of  the  Gaudine  Forks,  are  instances  of  this. 

§  10.  The  only  Latin  writers  on  geography,  whose  works  have 
survived  to  our  day,  are  Pomponius  Mela  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  former,  who  flourished  about  40  a.d.,  compiled  a  useful 
manual,  entitled  *  De  Situ  Orbis,'  in  three  books.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  system  is,  that  he  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a  vast  southern  continent,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  names 
*  Antichthons ;'  he  supposed  Ceylon  to  be  the  commencement  of 
it.  In  his  description  of  the  world,  he  takes  the  sea  as  his  guide, 
and  surveys  the  coast-lands  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  in  order. 
His  information  in  regard  to  Britain  was  more  full  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  :  but  in  his  account  of  the  extreme  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  the  world  he  revives  the  long-exploded  fables 
of  sphinxes  and  other  imaginary  monsters.  Pliny  (a.d.  23-79)  in 
his  '  Historia  Naturalis,"  has  devoted  four  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
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books,  of  which  that  great  work  consisted,  to  a  sketch  of  the  known 
world.  His  work  is  a  compilation  of  incongruous  materials  gathered 
from  writers  of  different  ages.  As  a  systematic  treatise,  therefore, 
it  is  comparatively  worthless  ;  but  the  mere  record  of  ancient  names, 
and  the  incidental  notices  with  which  his  work  abounds,  render  it 
valuable  to  the  critical  reader. 

Arrian,  Pautanias. — These  writers,  though  using  the  Greek  language, 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Latin  literature. 
Arrian,  who,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  bore  the  pranomen  of  Flavius,  was 
bom  at  Nicomedia  towards  the  end  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  and  held  high 
office  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  We  have  already  * 
refen^d  to  his  'History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander:'  in  addition 
to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  India,  and  of  a  'Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,'  which  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Hadnan, 
and  in  which  he  describes  the  coast  from  Trapezus  to  Byzantium. 
Pausanias,  a  Lydian  by  birth,  and  a  contemporary  of  Arrian,  settled 
at  Rome  after  a  long  course  of  travel,  and  there  compiled  a  '  Descrip- 
tion of  Greece,'  in  10  books,  a  work  of  the  highest  value  for  the  topo- 
graphy,  buildings,  and  works  of  art  of  that  countxy,  and  oontaiiung 
occasional  notices  of  other  lands  which  he  had  visited. 

§  11.  Claudius  Ptolemy  completed  the  science  of  geography  in  a 
work  which  served  as  the  text-book  on  the  subject  not  only  in  his 
own  age,  but  down  to  the  15th  century,  when  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery  led  to  its  disuse.  Of  the  life  of  this  great 
man  we  know  positively  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  a.d.  150.  His  work,  entitled  Fcfloypa^iKi/ 
'Y<f>rfyrf<ris,  and  drawn  up  in  eight  books,  is  filled  with  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  position  of  places,  but  is  scanty  in  descrip- 
tive materials.  In  his  map  of  the  world  the  following  features 
are  noticeable :  he  extends  the  world  southwards  to  lJS/j°  S.  lat., 
and  northwards  to  Thule  somewhere  N.  of  the  British  Isles :  the 
eastern  limit  he  unduly  extends  to  a  point  beyond  C%twa,  and  the 
western  he  places  at  the  Insulae  Fortunataa  (Canaries),  .He  re- 
presents the  parallels  of  latitude  in  a  curved  form,  as  though  drawn 
from  the  pole  as  a  centre,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude  as  con- 
verging towards  the  poles  from  the  ec^uator.  He  extends  the  mass 
of  land  too  much  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  Baltic  appears  as 
part  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  the  Palus  Maeotis  is  unduly  elongated 
towards  the  north :  the  Caspian  is  restored  to  its  true  character  as 
an  inland  sea,  but  its  position  is  reversed,  its  greatest  length  being 
given  as  from  E.  to  W. :  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  but  faintly 
represented,  while  Ceylon  is  magnified  to  four  times  its  real  size ; 
the  Malay  peninsula  appears  on  his  map,  but,  insi«ad  of  carrying 
the  line  of  coast  northwards  from  that  point,  he  brings  it  round  the 

1  Cap.  m.  §12, 
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Sinus  Magnus  (Gulf  of  8iam)  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  connects 
it  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  thus  enclosing  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  the  form  which  he  assigns  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
also  very  erroneous,  the  westerly  curve  being  omitted,  and  the  line 
of  coast  brought  straight  down  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  the 
eastern  coast  is  correct  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  he  supposed 
it  to  trend  eastward  to  meet  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  new  places 
noticed,  the  most  interesting  are  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  in»  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a  group  of  1378  islands 
near  Oeylon,  evidently  the  Lacdiva  and  Maldiva  groups. 

Agathemerus,  Dionystus  Periegetes,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.— Of  the 
wi-iters  who  followed  Ptolemy,  we  may  notice  AgathemSrus,  the  author 
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•ccording  to  Ptolemy 

of  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy's  work,  in  which,  however,  he  renews  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  describee  Britain  as  reaching 
from  the  middle  of  Spain  to  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  Scandia  (the 
Scandinavian  peninsula)  as  an  island  opposite  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  : 
Ceylon  is  designated  by  a  name,  Salike,  which  seems  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  its  modem  title.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (about  ▲  D.  300)  was  the 
author  of  a  poetical  manual  of  geography,  in  which  he  follows  Erato- 
sthenes and  other  writers  of  an  earlier  age.  Lastly,  Steph&nus  Bvzan- 
tinus  (about  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century)  compiled  a 
Qeographical  Dictionary  entitled  'Ethnica,*  with  articles  on  countries, 
peoples,  and  towns,  natural  objects  being  omitted  :  the  work  was 
epitomized  by  Hermolaus  in  Justinian's  reign:  of  the  original  but  a 
few  fragments  remain,  but  the  quotations  from  it  are  numerous. 

§  12.  Among  the  works  which    contributed  materially  to  the  ' 
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stock  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  special  localities,  the  Peripli  and 
the  Itineraries  deserve  particular  notice.  I.  The.  former  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  sea-coasts,  with  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
each  other :  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  we  possess  portions  of  six,'  describing  the  follow- 
ing seas : — (1.)  The  Mediterranean ;  parts  relating  to  the  African  and 
Asiatic  coasts  alontf  survive.  (2.)  The  Indian  Ocean ;  the  south  coasts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  being  described.  (5.)  llie  Euxine ;  for 
the  most  part  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Periplas  of  Arrian.  (4.)  The 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Masotis,  which  is  valuable  as  containing  mate- 
rials borrowed  from  Scymnus.  (5.)  The  Euxine.  (6.)  The  Ocean, 
by  Marcian,  composed  about  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century, 
describing  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  western  and  northern 
coasts*  of  Europe.  II.  The  Itineraries  were  of  two  classes,  «crt*pto 
and  picta.  The  former  were  exactly  what  our  old  road-books  were, 
giving  directions  as*  to  the  routes,  the  distances,  the  more  important 
places,  and  the  resting-places.  Of  this  class  we  have  the  two  so-called 
Itineraries  of  Antonine,^  giving  the  routes  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  the  Komian  empire,  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
being  given  in  Roman  miles ;  and  the  Itinerary  of  Jeinisalem  or 
BourdeauXj  compiled  by  a  Christian  in  the  4th  century,  describing 
the  route  between  these  two  places,  as  well  as  between  Heraclea  and 
Milan,  with  historical  notices,  and  references  to  all  localities  con- 
nected with  sacred  events.  Of  the  Itincraria  Picta,  or  illustrated 
guide  books,  only  one  specimen,  or  rather  copy,  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  Tabula  Peittingeriana,  so  named  after  its  early  possessor 
Conrad  Peutinger.  The  original  was  probably  drawn  up  about 
A.D.  230;  the  present  copy  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
districts,  which  have  been  accidentally  lost,  is  depicted  in  this 
itinerary,  the  roads  alone  being  given,  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  places,  the  distances,  the  junction  of  bye-roads,  and  the 
various  objects — woods,  towns,  castles,  &c. — by  which  they  pass. 


3  The  dates  at  which  the  first  five  of  these  Peripli  were  compiled  are  quite 
uncertain  :  they  belong  probably  to  the  i)eriod  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

3  This  work  was  undoubtedly  official ;  but  there  has  been  much  controversy 
respecting  its  date.  It  was  probably  published  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  also 
bore  the  name  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  received  alterations  after  his  time  down  to  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  subsequently  to  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alterations, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  *' Constantinopolis"  oocurr  are  probably 
spurious. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

MATHEMATICAL   AND  PHYSICAL   OEOGBAPHY   OF   THE   ANCIENTS. 

I.  Mathematical.— §  1.  Formation  of  the  Earth.  §  2.  Its  position 
in  the  nniverse.  §  3.  Its  shape.  §  4.  Its  size.  §  5.  Tropics, , 
zones,  &c.  §  6.  Parallels  of  latitude ;  meridians  of  longitude. 
§  7.  Climates.  §  8.  Maps;  globes.  §  9. -Measures  of  distance. 
II.  Physical. — §  10.  Divisions;  land,  sea,  air:  terms  relating  to 
land.  §  11.  Mountains.  §  12.  Springs.  §  13.  Rivers.  §14.- 
Lakes.  §  15.  Seas.  §  16.  Winds.  §  17.  Temperature.  §  18. 
Changes  produced  by  earthqiiakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  alluvial 
deposits. 

I,  Mathematical  Geogbaphy. 

§  1 .  Formatum  of  the  Earth. — The  Greeks  did  not  hold  the  same  opi- 
nion as  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe.  We, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  believe  that  the  Almighty  *'  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,**  t.  e.,  not  only  shaped  nature  into  the  forms 
which  it  assumes,  but  brought  matter  itself  into  existence.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  held  that  the  universe  was  constructed  out  of  pre- 
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ezifiient  matter,  though  they  were  not  agreed  aa  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  matter  was.  Thales  considered  water  to  have  been  the  original 
element ;  AnaximSnes  and  Archelaus  air,  Heraclitus  ilre,  Xenoph&nes 
earth,  Anaximander  something  infinite  {rh  iirtipov),  meaning  pro- 
bably a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements :  the  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  obtained  most  wide  and  permanent  sway  were,  either 
that  the  original  matter  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  four  elements 
(earth,  air,  fire,  water),  which  was  the  creed  of  Empeddcles,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  ;  or  that  it  was  composed  of  ''atoms,"  t.  e.  small  indi- 
yisible  particles,  combined  together  in  various  ways,  which  was  the 
creed  of  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  Equally  variotis  were 
the  theories  as  to  how  this  matter  came  to  assume  its  present  form : 
the  most  distinctive  views  on  this  subject  were,  on  the  one  side,  that 
matter  was  shaped  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  an  intelligent  principle 
{vovs) ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  result  either  of  neces- 
sity or  chance.  Lastly,  there  were  various  theories  as  to  whether  the 
world  would  be  destroyed,  and  by  what  means:  while  the  Eleatic 
school,  who  held  all  existing  things  to  be  eternal,  and  the  later  Stoics, 
who  held  the  world  to  be  a  development  of  the  Deity,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  never  be  destroyed,  the  majority  of  the 
philosophers  whom  we  have  above  noticed  adopted  the  opposite  view, 
and  supposed  that  it  would  be  destroyed  either  by  fire,  or  water,  or  by 
their  joint  action,  or  again  by  a  resolution  of  the  forms  of  matter  into 
the  original  atoms. 

§  2.  Position, — The  position  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
verse was  another  subject  on  which  the  Greek  philosophers  held  erro- 
neous views.  They  did  not  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  planet,  but  a 
fixed  central  body,  around  which  the  celestial  bodies  revolved.  The 
heaven,  in  which  these  bodies  were  fixed,  was  of  a  definite  form  and 
circumscribed  within  definite  limits  ;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  large  sphere,  concentric  with  the  earth,  and  hence  was  sometimes 
compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg,  the  earth  representing  the  yolk 
enclosed  in  it.  Whether  there  were  "more  worlds  than  one**  was  a 
question  discussed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  days,  although  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense :  the  question  being,  whether,  beyond  the  system  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre,  other  systems  might  not 
exist  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space.  It  was  never  supposed  that 
the  stars  themselves  were  the  centres  of  such  independent  systems. 

§  3.  jPorw. — The  form  of  the  earth  was  originally  held  to  be  a  disk, 
i.  e.  a  flat  round  surface,  some  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
precise  degree  of  roun'dness,  whether  it  was  circular  or  oval.  Thales 
supposed  this  body  to  float,  as  a  cork,  on  water;  Anaximander  held 
'  that  the  earth  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  an  onion  is  by  its  coats ;  Anaxim6nes 
supposed  it  to  be  supported  by  the  compressed  air  at  its  lower  sur- 
face ;  and  Xenophanes  supposed  it  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  infinite  space. 
The  true  view  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  obtained  general  belief:  its  exact  form  (an  oblate 
spheroid)  was  not  known,  although  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  which  leads  to  the  compression  of  the  surface  at  the  poles, 
appears  to  have  been  surmised  by  Aristarchus,  b.c.  280.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  spherical  body  was  suspended  in  space,  and  kept  in 
its  proper  position  either  by  its  own  equilibrium,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  every  side.  While  the  idea  that  the  earth  moved  round 
Hie  sun  was  confined  to  a  few  astronomers  of  a  oomparatiyely  late 
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date,  it  was,  neyertheless,  suppoMd  that  the  earth  reTolved  on  one 
and  the  same  axia  with  the  uniTerae  about  it. 

§  4.  8ixe. — The  size  of  the  earth  was  varioualy  eatimated :  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  no  notion  of  its  spherical  form,  probably  thought  its 
length  to  be  from  37,000  to  40,000  stades.  When  the  sphtiioal 
theory  was  received,  the  sixe  of  the  earth  was  unduly  magnified ; 
Aristotle  estimated  it  at  400,000  stades  (about  46,200  miles),  and 
Archimedes  at  300,01)0  (about  34,700  miles),  its  real  oirciimrerenoe 
being  sbout  25,000  miles.  Eratosthtees  calculated  it  by  an  ingenious 
method  1  at  250,000  stades,  or  about  28,800  miles;  it  was  afterwards 
diminished  by  Posidonius  to  240,0o0,  and  again  to  180,000  stadea. 
The  latter  of  these  estimates  was  adopted  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  by  Agathemerus,  though  the  statements  of  this  writer  are 
not  consistent.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  was  estimated  at  one-third 
of  the  circumference. 

§  5.  Tropics,  2kmeSt  <Crc.— The  mathematical  divisions  of  the  earth*s 
surface  were  foimded  on  astronomical  observation,  and  were  the  coun> 
terpart  of  the  divisions  previously  established  in  the  celestial  charts. 
The  most  important  of  these  lines  were  the  '' equator"  {Itnuiin^twisy 
asquator),  which  was  originally  divided  by  Eudoxus  into  60  degrees, 
and  afterwards  subdivided  into  360 ;  the  summer  and  winter  **  tropics  '* 
{dtpivhs,  x^^'Pt''^'  TpoKiK6s);  and  the  "arctic"  and  "antarotio" 
circles  {IkpicriKis,  hrrapicTucdt  kvkXos).  The  tropics  were  placed  24 
degrees  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles 
36  degrees  from  the  poles,  leaving  thus  an  interval  of  30  degrees 
between  these  and  the  tropics.  In  modem  geography  the  tropical 
circles  are  placed  at  23^  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  polar  circles 
at  a  similar  distance  from  the  poles.  These  lines  formed  the  basis  of 
the  division  into  "zones"  {C^yai,  zona^  pUigK)t  of  which  five  were 
generally  enumerated,'  viz.  the  "torrid"  (8iaircicau/A^Ki|,  torruia), 
two  "  temperate "  (cCic/iaToi,  igmperaia),  and  two  "frigid,"  (icwrf- 
^vyiitvcu,  frigidas).  Sometimes  the  torrid  zone  was  subdivided  into 
two  or  even  three  parts. 

§  6.  Latitude  and  Longitude, — Parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
lon^tude  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  not  at  equal  intervals,  but 
through  certain  well  known  points.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  adopt 
equal  intervals,  and  further  improved  the  system  by  drawing  the  meri- 
dians not  in  parallel  but  converging  lines,  and  by  adding  parallels  of 
latitude  south  of  the  equator.  To  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  terms  "latitude"  (wAotoj)  and  "longitude"  {jii\kos),  to  describe 
the  position  of  any  given  place  in  relation  to  the  hrea^Hh  and  len^  of 
the  world  respectively. 

§7.  Climates.— The  term  "climates"  {Kkifiara)  has  a  totally  dif- 


1  He  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation  that  the  arc  between  Alexandria 
and  Syene  was  l-50th  part  of  the  earth's  circumference :  he  then  measured  the 
distance  between  these  two  places,  and  found  it  to  be  5000  stades ;  whence  the  total 
circumference  would  be  250,000.  The  mode  of  calculation  was  correct,  but  his 
observations  were  not  sufficiently  nice  to  ensure  an  accurate  result. 

9  **  Quinque  tenent  coelum  zones :  quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  Sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 
Qoam  drcum  extremsB  dextra  lesvaque  trahuntur 
CoBrulea  grlacie  concretes  atque  imbribus  atris  : 
Has  inter  mediamque,  dues  mortalibus  sgris 
Munerc  conoessfls  DiTAm." — ^Yir^.  Oeorg.  i.  2SS>2S8. 
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ferent  sense  in  ancient  and  modem  geography.  In  the  former  it 
ngnified  parallel  belts  on  the  earth's  suxface,  representing  equal  lengths 
of  day;  in  other  words,  an  equal  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  division  is  entirely  superseded  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  regularly  marked  parallels  of  latitude,  for 
each  degree  represents  in  reality  a  "climate"  or  equal  length  of  day 
to  all  places  through  which  it  passes. 

§  8.  Maps. — The  invention  of  maps  for  geographical  purposes  is 
attributed  to  Anaximander,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  maps  of 
separate  countries  were  used  before  he  drew  one  of  the  whole  world. 
The  art  of  drawing  a  map  is  described  by  the  term  ytwypa^ia  in  its 
special  sense  ;  the  map  itself  being  called  jciva^,  or  more  fully  irlva!^ 
ytwyp<x4nK6sf  and  occasionally  wtploSos  rris  y^f .  Herodotus  refers  to 
Hecatseus's  map  (iv.  36),  and  also  describes  Aristagoras  as  producing 
a  bronze  tablet  on  which  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of,  the  earth  were  de- 
picted (v.  49) .  The  maps  of  the  Greek  geographers,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo, 
and  Ptolemy,  have  been  reproduced  from  the  descriptions  which  they 
have  left,  and  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapters:  Ptolemy  adopted 
a  more  scientific  style  of  projection  than  his  predecessors.  The  inven- 
tion of  globes  is  attributed  to  Crates  of  Mallus  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  The  Romans  used  maps  both  for  political  and  educational  pur> 
poses.  Among  the  important  measures  which  Julius  CsBsar  originated 
may  be  noticed  the  siurvey  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  with  maps  of 
the  several  provinces,  which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by  Augustus. 
Yarro  {De  Be  BuH.,  i.  2,  §  4)  refers  to  a  map  of  Italy  delineated  on  a 
wall ;  and  at  a  later  date  Propertius  (iv.  3,  37)  complains — 

"  Cogor  et  e  tabula  picto»  ediacere  mundos." 

§  9.  Measures  of  Length, — The  methods  of  ascertaining  distances  are  an 
important  subject  in  connexion  with  ancient  geography.  The  standard 
measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stadium  {irrdJiiov),  among  the 
Romans  the  mile  {milliarium),  among  the  Persians  the  parasang  (ira^- 
<rdYYns)t  ft^d  among  the  Egyptians  the  schoenus  {irxoivos).  The  sta- 
dium contained  606  feet  9  inches  English :  about  8§  stades,  therefore, 
equal  a  mile.  In  copsidering  the  distances  as  given  in  stades  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  were 
not  measured,  but  simply  calculated.  Thus  a  day's  journey  by  land  = 
200  or  180  stades,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  army,  150 ;  tiie  rate  of  a  sailing 
ship  =  700  stades  by  day,  and  600  by  night  (Herod,  iv.  86,  .101,  v.  53). 
The  result  of  this  mode  of  calculation  was  that  distances  were  gene- 
rally over-estimated.  The  Romcui  mile  =  1618  English  yards,  and  is 
thus  less  than  an  English  mile  by  142  yards.  The  parasang  was  com- 
monly estimated  at  30  stades,  but,  like  the  modem  farsakh  of  Persia,  it 
indicated  rather  the  time  spent  in  traversing  a  certain  district,  than 
the  space  traversed.  The  schcenus  was  estimated  as  equal  to  two 
parasangs,  or  60  stades.  The  admixture  of  the  idea  of  time  and  space 
in  the  same  word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  German  word 
s^uncfe,  which  in 4>ne  sense  means  an  ''hour,"  in  another  a  "league." 

II.  Physical  Geoobaphy. 

§  10.  The  physical  geography  of  the  ancients  is  most  conveniently 
treated  by  considering  separately  the  three  constituent  elements  of 
land,  water,  and  air. 

Land. — The  terms  descriptive    of   the  various   forms  which  land 
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aiBumeB  are  as  follow*— continent  (ffvcipot,  terra  oonimau),  ialaada 
(yqcrcM,  insula)  f  isthmuaee  (Mftoi,  wMmi),  tonguea  of  land  (toiWm, 
Imgita),  peninsulas  (x*p*riiniffot,  penifuulof),  plains  (irtSto,  can^i,  phni' 
ties),  mountains  {6fni,  monies),  valleys  (a&Xdrtt,  Ayinr,  KotKdits,  vailea, 
oonvailes),  gorges  or  ravines  (i»«hroi,  ^^CpaT^ff,  x^Wf^*  /(ntces),  and 
passes  (ir^Acu, /)orto). 

§  11«  ifountotfu. — These  were  either  isolated  hills  or  chains  {6^ 
^y*XVy  monies  ccntinut).  The  heights  of  mountains  were  calculated 
by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  way:   the 

loftiest  mountains  in  each  continent  were  reputed  to  be,  in  Asia 

Caucftsus,  Paropam!su8,  and  Imaus;  in  Africa — Atlas  and  Thedn 
Ochema ;  and  in  Europe — the  Alps  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and 
next  to  them  the  Pyrenees.  The  protrusion  of  mountain-chains  into 
the  sea  formed  promontories  (Aicpwr^pui,  promontoria).  Certain  moun* 
tains  were  known  as  volcanoes,  the  most  famous  being  Mosychlus  in 
Lemnos,  ^tna,  Vesuvius,  the  ^olian  and  Liparian  isles,  Chinuera  in 
Asia  Mmor,  and  The^n  Ochema  in  Africa:  they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  residence  of  Vulcan  (whence  their  title),  and  the  eruptions  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  struggles  of  giants  and  Titans.  Caves  (nr^Kaia, 
&trrp€if  antra,  speluncce)  attracted  much  notice  among  the  ancients :  the 
largest  known  were  the  Corycian  caves  of  Parnassus  and  Cilicia,  and 
the  Grotto  of  Posilippo  near  Naples :  some  of  those  whence  mephitie 
vapours  arose,  as  at  Delphi,  were  the  seats  of  famous  oracles ;  others  of 
a  similar  nature  were  reputed  the  entrances  to  the  nether  world  (ix'* 
pivria,  Plutonia,  ostia  Ditis), 

§  12.  Springs  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  mountains.  Homer 
supposed  all  the  springs  to  be  united  t>v  subterraneous  channels  with 
the  river  of  Ocean :  later  philosophers  held  views  hardly  more  conso- 
nant with  truth  on  this  subject :  Aristotle,  for  instance,  supposed  that 
rain  was  formed  inside  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  outside  it,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air ;  Seneca  went  farther,  and  held  that  the 
earth  itself  turned  into  water,  which,  through  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
circulated  about  the  earth,  as  the  blood  does  in  the  human  body. 
Water  was  held  to  be  in  itself  tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
imponderous,  the  opposite  qualities  being  attributed  wholly  to  the 
admixture  of  earthy  particles.  It  was  supposed  to  be  cool  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  its  source,  the  phenomenon  of  hot  springs  being 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  Mineral  springs  were 
resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes ;  among  the  most  famous  mav  be 
reckoned  those  at  Baisd  in  Campania,  the  springs  at  Aix  (which  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  Aqiue)  in  France  and  Prussia,  and  many  others: 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  Bath  (Aquse  Solis)  was  the  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  Britain.  The  various  qualities  of 
springs  were  carefully  noted,  as  the  petrif3ring  springs  at  Tibur,  and 
on  the  island  of  Cos  ;  the  pitch-springs  of  Zacynthus ;  the  oily  springs 
of  Nyssa,  &c.  No  spring,  however,  has  attained  such  celebrity  as  Cas- 
talia  at  Delphi,  in  which  all  visitors  were  ordered  to  purify  themselves, 
Apollo 3  himself  not  diddaining  to  do  so. 

§  13.  Water  may  be  described  according  to  the  two  principal  aspects 
which  it  presents,  as  either  running  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  &c., 
or  standing  in  the  form  of  lakes,  seas,  marshes. 

Rivers, — Any  phenomena  connected  with  rivers  were  carefully  noted; 


*  "  Qai  Tore  pure  Castalin  lavit 

Crines  solntos."— Hor.  Carm,  iii.  4,  61. 
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for  instance,  Btreams  which  disappeared  for  a  space  beneath  the  earth, 
as  the  Eulseus,  Orontes,  Mssander,  Achelous,  and  others— a  circumstance 
on  which  was  founded  the  poetical  idea  of  the  union  of  distant  streams, 
as  of  the  Alpheus  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily,  the  Mseander 
with  the  Asopus  in  Sicyonia.  Briny  streams,  such  as  the  Phasis  and  the 
Sicilian  Him&ra  were  reputed  to  be^petrifying  streams,  as  the  Sil&rus — 
and  again  those  which  brought  down  gold-dust,  as  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Tagus,  were  also  noticed;  as  also  the  not  tmusual  occurrence  of 
confluent  rivers  keeping  their  waters  distinct  for  some  distance  from 
their  junction ;  the  Titaresius,  for  instance,  refusing  to  mingle  with  the 
Peneus,  and  the  Hypanis  with  the  BorysthSnes :  and  lastly,  rapidb  and 
cataracts  {Kara^^dKrai,  dejectus  aquce),  as  in  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  Danube, 
and  other  rivers. 

§  14.  Lakes  not  unfrequently  possess  peculiarities,  which  were  noticed 
by  classical  writers.  The  vapours  of  Avemus,  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  Lake  Yelinus,  the  salt  lakes  of  Phrygia,  the  asphalt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  naphtha  of  the  Lake  of  Samos&ta,  the  natron-lakes  Thonitis 
and  Ascanius,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  Marshes  were  held  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health ;  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  a  well  known 
example. 

§  15.  The  Sea. — Various  opinions  were  broached  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sea:  Anaximander  held  it  to  be  the  surplus  moisture  which  the 
fire  had  failed  to  consume ;  Empedocles  thought  it  to  be  the  sweat  of 
the  earth ;  and  so  forth.  The  original  view  held  by  Homer  was  that 
the  ocean  flowed  round  the  earth  in  a  circle,  and  fed  the  various  seas 
and  rivers,  the  Mediterranean  being  connected  with  it  at  its  western 
extremity.  The  progress  of  discovery  exploded  this  view,  and  the 
ocean  was  recognised  to  be  not  a  river,  but  a  vast  sea  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  general  view  held  was  that  all 
the  different  seas  (Atlantic,  Indian,  &c.)  were  connected  together, 
though  many  took  the  opposite  view.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  in- 
vested with  many  terrors  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients:  navigatora 
reported  the  existence  of  constant  darkness,  calms,  impenetrable  masses 
of  sea-weed ;  each  of  these  reports  had  a  certain  amount  of  foundation, 
though  the  truth  was  distorted ;  the  fact  of  its  being  frozen  was  first 
discovered  in  Sti-abo's  time.  As  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  ocean  was 
held  to  be  unfathomable,  but  the  Mediterranean  had  been  sounded  in 
various  spots.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  observed  to  be  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  land,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  waioner  in 
winter.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  not  freezing,  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a  higher  temperature  generally  than  rivers,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  its  constant  motion.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  was 
observed  to  exceed  that  of  fresh.  The  saltness  of  sea-water  was  attri- 
buted by  Anaximander  to  the  dbnstant  evaporation  of  the  water,  by 
which  a  large  residuum  of  salt  and  other  bitter  particles  was  left 
behind.  Empedocles,  following  up  his  opinion  of  the  earth's  sweat, 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  saltness  on  the  ground  that  sweat  is 
salt ;  while  others  attributed  it  to  large  deposits  of  salt.  The  colour 
of  the  sea,  when  quiet,  is  expressed  in  Homer  by  the  term  fi4\as ; 
and,  when  in  motion,  by  irop^vptoSf  olyo^,  toctS^f,  ^cpo€t8^f,  y\avie69, 
wo\i6s;  the  Romans  described  it  by  the  terms  c^ruleus,  viridis,  and 
purpureus.  The  constant  motion  of  the  sea  was  usually  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  wind :  Str.bo  and  some  others,  however,  conceived 
that  there  was  some  internal  agency  at  work  even  during  calm  weather, 
analogous  to  the  heaving  of  the  chest  in  taking  breath.    Waves  were  in 
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all  cases  the  rei\ilt  of  ^Mrind:  the  Greeks  believed  the  third  wave  (rpi- 
Kvfiia),  the  Romans  the  tenth  to  be  the  stroDgest  and  most  daiigeraua. 
The  ebb  aud  flow  of  th#  tide  {whrififivpis  HbX  Kftirwris,  astm  ct  reccssus) 
was  explained  in  various  fanciful  ways.  The  Stoics  literally  believed 
that  ocean  lived,  and  explained  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  as  the 
panting  of  the  giant's  breath:  Aristotle  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  exhalations  raised  by  the  sun  acting  upon  the  water 
and  driving  it  forward:  Seleucus  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  whose  motion  he  supposed  to  be  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  earth,  and  so  to  cause  conflicting  ciurrents  of  air,  which,  alter- 
nately gaining  the  supremacy,  made  the  water  flow  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  Phoenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  oi*dinary 
phsenomena  .of  the  tides,  but  the  early  Greeks  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  matter,  as  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  are  haixlly  per- 
ceptible. The  currents  in  the  sea  were  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
waters  seeking  a  lower  leveK  Whirlpools  were  caused  either  by  the 
sudden  depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  presence  of  reefs, 
or  by  antagonistic  currents  of  wind.  The  level  of  the  sea  was  by  some 
supposed  to  be  Everywhere  equal ;  by  others  a  contrary  opinion  was 
held,  and,  in  proof  of  their  opinion,  it  was  alleged  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  higher  than  the  Mediternmean,  an  opinion  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  modem  times,  and  has  only  lately  been  falsified* 

§  16.  Air, — Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  air,  those 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  geography  are  winds  and 
temperature. 

Winds  {ii^tfioif  ventt), — ^Various  terms  were  used  to  describe  these, 
according  to  their  violence  or  their  source:  thus  we  hear  of  land- 
breezes  (&ir^c<oi,  abogei  venti),  sea-breezes  {rp^waioi,  altani  venti)^ 
storms  (x«/i&yes,  9^«X^al,  procellcB),  hurricanes  {iier^iat,  tempestates 
foKke),  and  whirlwinds  {rv^nt,  turbines).  The  most  prevalent  and 
important  winds  proceeded  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
N.,  S.,  £.,  and  W.,  and  were  termed  the  cardinal  winds  {ytviit^vroi, 
cardHaales).  Their  names  were  (1)  Notus  (N^os)  or  Auster,  the  south 
wind,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  from  the 
end  of  the  dog-days  to  the  beginning  of  harvest — a  violent,  capricious, 
and  unhealthy  wind,   generally  accompanied  with  wet  ;    (2^    Boreas 

SBopdas)  or  Septeintrio,  from  the  north,  a  clear,  cold,  but  healtny  wind; 
3)  Zephyna  {Z4^vpos)  or  Favanius,  the  west  wind,  which  set  in  with 
early  spring,  and  was  particularly  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice ;  in  Greece  it  brought  rain  and  stormy  weather,  in  Italy  it  was 
a  mild  breeze ;  (4)  £uru8  (Elpos)  or  Vuititrnus,  the  east  wind,  which 
prevailed  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  known  for  its  dry  cha- 
i-acter.  We  need  not  assume  that  these  winds  proceeded  from  the 
exact  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  rather  that  they  represent 

generally  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  just  as  the  terms  are  used 
y  ourselves  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  addition  to  these  cardinal 
winds,  we  meet  with  others  in  later  writers — viz.  (5)  Soldnus,  'Ainj- 
Xith^r,  which  was  substituted  for  £urus,  to  specify  due  east  wind; 
(6)  AquUOf  Keuxlast  from  the  N.E.,  very  constaint  at  the  time  of  the 
venial  equinol,  bright  and  cold;  (7)  Af/icus,  A/^,  from  the  S.W., 
moist  and  violent,  prevalent  about  the  autumnal  equinox ;  (8)  Corns, 
Cattrus,  *Afry4<rrris,  'idwv^,  from  the  N.W.,  cool  and  dry.  The  eight 
already  specified  were  marked  on  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cvrrhestes,  commonlv  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens. 
We  may  further  notice  the  winds  named  Mdtnit,  N.N.E. ;  ^oivutlat, 
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S.S.E. ;  BpoKlas,  N.N.W.;  and  Ai fi6yoros  or  Aifiofoiyi^,  S.S.W. 
Thfi  Etesian  winds  blew  regularly  from  the  N.W.  in  the  interval 
between  the  spring  solstice  and  the  rise  of  Smus.  It  was  a  favourite 
idea  of  the  poets  that  the  winds  had  their  several  fixed  abodes,  whence 
they  issued;  hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  lauds  beyond  these  abodes 
were  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and  that  thus  beyond 
the  abode  of  Boreas,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  northern 
mountain-ranges,  there  might  be  a  country  enjoying  a  superlatively 
mild  climate,  where  the  Hyper-boreancT  psAsed  their  tranquil  life. 

§  17.  Temperature. — The  temperatiure  of  any  spot  was  held  to  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  proximity  to  the  sun's  course,  and  to  be 
modified  by  the  presence  either  of  mountain-chains  or  of  bodies  of  water. 
Great  mistakes  arose,  however,  as  to  the  degree  of  proximity  to  the 
sun  which  certain  spots  attained.  Homer  supposed  the  E.  and  W.  to 
be  the  hottest,  as  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  those  spots  in  his  rising 
and  sett^g,  and  there  accordingly  he  placed  the  Ethiopians.  .This 
was  found  to  be  an  error;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  one  hardly  less 
egregious — ^that  the  south  pole'  was  the  hottest  point  in  the  world,  aa 
being  opposite  to  the  north,  which  was  known  to  be  cold.  .  The  effect 
of «  chain  of  mountains  shielding  a  district  from  the  cold  north  wind, 
could  not  escape  notice :  the  altitude  of  any  spot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  also  known  to  have  its  influence. 

§  18..  The  ancient  geographers  were  observant  of  the  changes  that 
tor>k  i^ace  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  were  attributable  to 
three  causes,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  allmdal  deposits. 

(1.)  Earthquakes. — The  cause  of  these  convulsions  was  originally 
referred  to  the  action  of  water,  whence  Neptune  was  styled  the 
*' earth-shaker"  (^Evvoa-lycuos  or  *EvoirixB^v)\  this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  though  they  were  not  agreed  aa  to  what  was 
the  disturbing  cause — ^whether  heat  or  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water.  Aristotle  explained  earthquakes  as  arising  from  the  escape  of 
vapours  generated  within  the  earth's  bowels.  Others,  again,  attributed 
them  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire  in  various  ways.  Great  effects 
were  assigned  to  earthquakes,  as  the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  of  Euboea  from  Bceotia,  and  the  formation  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

(2.)  Volcanic  Eruptions. — The  activity  of  volcanic  agency  at  particular 
spots  was  supposed  to  arise  either  from  a  superabundance  of  fire  in 
those  spots  or  from  a  thinness  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  ordinary 
phenomena  attendant  on  an  eruption  were  closely  observed,  and  one 
famous  philosopher  (Pliny)  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  scientific  zeal  in 
reference  to  this  question.  The  most  striking  effect  of  volcanic  action 
was  the  elevation  or  depression  of  masses  of  land,  which  led  occa- 
sionally to  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  islands. 

(3.)  Alluvial  Deposit. — Great  changes  were  observed  to  take  place  on 
the  sea-coast  through  the  amount  of  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by 
rivers.  Herodotus  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  existence 
of  Egypt  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  deposits  of  the  Nile :  he  also 
remarks  the  advance  of  the  coast  of  Acamania,  by  which  some  of  the 
Echin&des  were  absorbed  into  the  mainland,  and  again  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  'mouth  of  the 
Mssander.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  is  due  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the' 
Sams  and  PyrlLmus.  Many  districts  have  been  entirely  altered  since 
classical  times  by  the  same  cause— particularly  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  line  of  the  Persiui 
Gulf,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  ^Cnor. 
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ASIA. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THR   CONTINENT  OF  ASIA. 

§  1.  BoundarieB.  Name.  §  2.  Ooeans.  §  3.  Mountains.  §  4.  Plateaus 
and  plains.  §  5.  Rivers.  §  6.  Climate.  §  7.  Productions.  §  8. 
Commerce  and  oonmiercial  routes.     §  9.  Ethnography. 

§  1.  Thr  continent  of  AiU  was  bat  partially  known  to  the  geo- 
graphers of  Greece  and  Rome.  Their  acquaintance  with  it  was 
limited  to  the  western  and  southern  quarters ;  the  north  and  east 
were  a  terra  incognita.  The  true  boundaries  of  the  continent  in 
the  latter  directions  were  consequently  unknown  :  it  was  surmised, 
indeed,  that  the  world  was  bounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and 
consequently  that  Asia,  as  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  continents, 
was  washed  on  the  E.  by  an  ocean,  to  which  some  few  geographers 
assigned  the  name  of  Oceanus  Eous,  the  "  Eastern  Ocean :"  the  true 
position  of  this  ocean  was,  however,  entirely  unknown.  We  have 
seen  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  conceived  it  to  commence  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  the  island  of  Taprob&ne,  or  Ceylon^ 
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being  at  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  world ;  we  have  also  seen  that 
Ptolemy,  whose  information  as  to  the  east  was  more  extensive,  carried 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond  that  point  to  the  coast  of  Cochin  China, 
but  that  he  supposed  the  coast  then  to  trend  towards  the  S.  instead 
of  the  N.,  and  consequently  ignored  the  existence  of  an  eastern 
ocean  altogether.  We  must  therefore  regard  the  opinions  of  those 
who  notice  the  ocean  as  the  eastern  bomidary  of  Asia  as  a  surmise^ 
rather  than  an  ascertained  fact :  the  boundary  was  really  unknown. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  northern  boundary :  the  belt 
of  sandy  steppes,  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the"  confines  of  China,  formed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  direction, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  really  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia  as 
known  to  the  ancients.*  It  was,  indeed,  surmised  that  an  ocean 
existed  in  this  direction  also :  but  this  surmise  seems  partly  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  assumption,  that  so  large  a  sea  as  the  Caspian 
must  have  had  a  connexion  with  the  ocean,  and  that  as  no  outlet 
existed  towards  the  S.,  E.,  or  W.,  it  must  have  been  towards  the 
N. ;  accordingly,  the  geographers  who  recognized  the  existence  of 
such  an  ocean  (as  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes  did),  placed  it  a  very 
short  distance  N.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy,  who  knew  that  this 
was  incorrect,  but  was  unable  to  supply  the  true  boundary,  leaves 
out  the  ocean  altogether.  The  southern  boundary  was  the  well- 
known  Oceanus  Indicus.  The  westero  boundary  was  formed  partly 
by  land,  and  partly  by  water ;  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  connecting  the  two 
latter,  have  supplied,  in  all  ages,  fixed  limits,  but  more  to  the  N. 
the  limit  has  varied  considerably.  The  usually  recognized  boun- 
dary was  formed  by  the  Palus  Maeotis,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Tanais, 
Don :  it  has  since  been  carried  eastwards  to  the  Caspian  and  tlie 
river  Ural, 

Name. — The  origin  of  the  name  "  Asia  "  is  uncertain  :  most  probably 
it  cumes  from  a  Semitic  root,  and  means  the  "Land  of  the  East,'*  as 
distinct  from  Europe,  "the  Land  of  the  West."  Greek  mythology 
referred  it  to  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  wife 
of  Prometheus  ;  or  to  a  hero  named  Asius.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Homer,  as  applicable  to  the  marsh  about  the  Cayster,  ^  and  was  thence 
extended  over  the  whole  continent.  The  Romans  applied  it  in  a 
restricted  sense  to  their  province  in  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

S  2.  The  physical  features  of  the  continent  first  demand  our 
attention — its  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers  :  these  we 
shall  describe  in  the  order  named,  noticing  at  present' only  such  as 
hold  an  important  position  on  the  continent,  and  reserving  the 
others  to  a  future  occasion. 


'  'Avuf  €v  keiix£tvi,  Kawrrpiov  an4>i  pitepau^ll.  il.  461. 
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(1.)  The  only  ocean  which  requires  notice  is  that  whidi  washes 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  imd  which  was  generally  named  the 
*'  Southern  Ocean  **  (vorla  ^dkaa-aaf  putnffifipivos  J»K9a^t\  occasion- 
ally the  ''Red  Sea*'  (cpv^p^  Odkaatra,  Herod,  ii.  102),  and  after 
improved  knowledge  of  India,  Oeeiaos  Indleiu,  The  coast  line  of 
this  ocean  is  regular  as  compared  with  that  of  Eumpe,  and  int'j^nlar 
as  compared  with  that  of  Africa,  heing,  on  the  one  hand,  deficient 
in  those  numerous*  inlets  and  estuaries  which  characterize  the 
former,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  devoid  of  that  general  uniformity 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  The  sinuosities,  in  short,  are  on 
a  large  scale :  two  extensive  hays  penetrate  dee))ly  into  the  in- 
terior, viz.  the  Shras  OangetXens,  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Hal* 
ErythnBum,  Arahian  Sea,  divided  from  each  other  hy  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  and  bounded,  the  former  on  the  £.  by  the  A  urea 
Ohersonesus,  Malay  Peninstda,  the  latter  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  From  the  latter  of  these  seas^  two  gulfs  penetrate  yet 
more  deeply  in  to. the  interior,  viz.  the  Pcrsioai  Binos,  Persian  Ouff, 
and  the  AraMous  Sums,  Bed  Sea.  The  Persian  gulf  occupies  the 
southern  jx>rtioD  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and,  spreading  out  into 
a  broad  sheet,  divides  the  plateau  of  Iran  from  that  of  Arabia :  the 
Red  Sea  seems  to  occupy  a  deep  narrow  valley  between  the  plateaus 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  Bed  Sea  is  divided  at  its  Xiorthem 
extremity  by  the  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  into  two  arms, 
the  western  named  Siniis  HeroopoUtef,  Oulf  of  Suez,  and  the  eastern 
Siniis  JBlanites,  Ouff  of  Akaba,  after  the  towns  of  Heroopolis  and 
iElana,  which  stood  respectively  at  the  head  of  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  may  notice  the  less  important  seas  in  the  GangeLicus 
Sin.,  named  Sabaxions  Bin.,  Gulf  of  Martabnn,  and  Perimnlieus  Sin., 
Straits  of  Malacca;  as  also  Xagnns  Sin.,  Oulf  of  Siam,  and 
Sinamm  Sin.,  Gtdf  of  Tonquin,  which  were  regarded  as  portions 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(2.)  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  Xaze  Xntemnm  or  Xagnnm,  which 
bounds  Asia  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  three  continents,  but  more 
especially  to  Europe,  under  which  it  is  descriK^  at  length. 

The  pai*t8  adjacent  to  Asia  received  the  following  special  designa- 
tions— Kaxe  FhoBniciiim,  along  the  coast  of  Fhoenieia  ;  K  didiim, 
between  CiUcia  and  Cyprus ;  M.  Icarinm,  so  named  after  the  island  of 
Icaria,  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  M.  fgnnm,  the 
extensive  basin  which  separates  Asia  Minor  from  Greece. 

(3.)  The  Pontns  Enzlnns,  Black  Sea,  which  in  ancient  geography 
l)elongs  rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a  part  of  the  Mare  Internum,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  chain  of 
intermediate  seas — the  Hellespontos,  Dardanelles,  on  the  side  of  the 
JCgaean,  a  strait  about  a  mUe  in  breadth,  and  probably  regarded  by 
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*  \ 

Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  **  broad,"'  as  a  river ;  the  Boipfinui 
Thradiis,  Straits  of  ComtantinopU,  on  the  side  of  the  Euxine,  aboat 
seventeen  miles  long,  and  at  one  point  only  600  yards  across  ;  and 
the  PropontU,  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  the  two,  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  about  120  miles  from  the  entrance  of  one  channel  to  that 
of  the  oUier.  The  shape  of  the  Euxine  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
Scythian  bow,  the  north  coast  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Phasis 
repriesenting  the  bow  itself,  and  the  southern  coast  the  string. 

Names. — The  Black  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  originally  named  AxSnus, 
"  inhospitable/' "  in  consequence  of  the  violent  storms  that  sweep  over 
it;  this  name  was  changed  to  "Euxinus,"  when  it  became  better 
known  to  the  Qreek  navigators.  The  Hellespont  was  reputed  to  be 
so  named  from  the  legend,  that  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Phrixus,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  *  its  waters :  and  the  Bosporus,  from 
the  legend  of  lo  having  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  The  Pro- 
pontis  owes  its  name  to  its  relative  position,  as  the  "  sea  before  the 
Pontus."* 

(4.)  The  Pains  KsBOtis,'  Sea  of  Azov,  is  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Euxine,  connected  with  it  by  the 
BospSros^  Cimmerins,  Straits  of  Yeni-Kale ;  it  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  of  greater  extent  than  it  at  present  has. 

(5.)  The  ICare  Caspiom  or  Hyre&iLimi,  Caspian  Sea,  was  but 
partially^nown  to  the  ancients,  no  vessels  being  built  on  its  shores, 
and  the  impervious  character  of  the  country  which  surrounded  it, 
preventing  exploration  by  land.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  them  in  regard  to  this 
sea :  it  was,  after  all,  but  natural  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  body 
of  water  was  connected  with  the  ocean.    The  Caspian  is  consider- 


3  «iri  nXartl  'EAAigoirovTy.— /Z.  vii.  86. 

»  "  Frigida  me  cohibent  Euxinl  littora  Ponti. 

BictuB  ab  antiqais  Axenus  ille  fait : 
Nam  neque  Jactantur  moderatis  sqaora  ventijB, 

Nee  placidos  portus  hoapita  navis  adit."~OY.  Trist,  iv.  4,  65. 

*  Hence  it  is  termed 'EAAiis  Top^fAos.'— jEsch.  Pers.  745. 

*  Compare  Ovid's  expression : 

"  Quaque  tenent  Fonti  Byzantia  littora /atieec." — THst,  i.  10,  31. 

*  It  was  regarded  by  JEschylus  as  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  ^orld : 

Kal  Xkv^  ofJLiXov  ot  yas 
^'Eo'xarov  ronov  ofx^l 
Matwriv  ixovtn  \Cfivav, — Prom.  416. 
'  The  name  was  referred  to  in  the  legend  of  Io*8  wanderings  by  .Sschylos : 
'loBfihv  t^  hr   avrtui  orrvoiropotf  Xifunii  m/Aoij 
Kt/A^cpticbi'  nf«*«t  hv  BpaavinrkdYxy*'*^  ^  X/*^ 
A(irov<rav  avK&v  j«vcp«v  Mauwruemr 
Etmu  dc  6vifT6i%  cutmI  Aoyo«  lUytu 
Tiyv  aijs  iroptCai,  Bd<nropo«  S"  jirwta;/uie« 
K<KAi}<rcrai'— Prom.  131-139. 
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ably  more  shallow  now  than  formerly,  the  ae*  being  oonatantly 

reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.  Its  level  is  «oine 
eighty  feet  below  that  of  the  Euxine,  so  that  its  waters  could 
never  have  been  drained  off  into  the  latter,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
imagined.  The  steppe  £.  of  the  Caspian  had  altered  considerably 
within  histoiical  times,  inasmuch  as  the  Ozus  at  one  time  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Caspian. 

(6.)  Whether  the  Ozilaa  Palu  of  the  ancients  represents  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  is  doubtful :  Ptolemy  describes  the  former  as  a  small  sea, 
and  not  as  the  recipient  of  the  Oxus  and  Jazartes :  the  first  undoubted 
reference  to  the  latter  occurs  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  4th 
century  a.d.  Its  waters  are  also  continually  decreasing ;  its  level  is 
about  110  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian  8ea, 

§  3.  The  mountain-system  of  Asia  is  regular  and  clearly  defined. 
(1.)  A  series  of  mountain-ranges  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
continent,  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gaean  Sea  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
uoean,  dividing  the  omtinent  into  two  unequal  portions — the 
northern,  whioh  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  including  the  vast 
regions  K.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas;  and  the  southern 
embracing  the  peninsulas  and  plateaus  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  main  links  in  this  great  central  chain  consist  of 
the  ranges  of  Taurus,  Abus,  Ararat,  Caspius  Mons,  Paropamlsus, 
Hindu  Kuahy  Emodi  Montes,  Himalaya,  and  Semanthini 
Montes.  (2.)  From  this  central'  range  depend  subordinate, 
though  still  important  systems,  some  of  which  exhibit  great  regu* 
larity.  Thus  in  Central  Asia  there  are  three  parallel  ranges,  now 
named  Ktien-lun,  Thian-shan,  and  Altai,  which  are  connected 
with  the  more  southerly  range  of  Himalaya  by  a  series  of  transverse 
ranges,  of  which  Bolor  is  the  most  important.  The  regularity  of 
the  mountains  in  this  region  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  Humboldt* 
has  divided  them  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  coincide  with 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  those  which  coincide  with  meridians  of 
longitude.  A  similar,  though  not  an  equal  degree  of  regularity 
pervades  the  mountains* of  Western  Asia,  as  viewed  from  the 
central  highlands  of  Armenia.  (3.)  Another  marked  feature  in 
the  Asiatic  mountains,  resulting  in  part  from  this  regularity,  is  the 
tendency  to  paraUeliam.  This  feature  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  ancients,  and  is  expressed  in  the  names  Taurus  and 
^?i^ttaurus,  Lebanon  and  uin^ilebanon :  it  may  be  noticed  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  ranges  of  Zagrus  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  E.,  and  in  the  ranges  which  cross  Armenia ; 
and  on  a  still  larger  scale  in  the  lines  which  form  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  countries  of  Western  Asia,  communicating  to 


«  Atpeett  of  Naturs,  i.  94. 
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them  their  peculiarly  regular,  we  might  almost  say  geometrical, 
forme. 

The  mountain-system  of  Western  Asia  may  best  be  regarded 
from  Armenia  as  a  central  point.  Turning  towards  the  N.,  the 
lofty'  range  of  Gauo&nui  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarcation,  striking 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  divides  the  Euzine  and  Caspian 
Seas  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Turning  westward,  three  ranges 
may  be  traced  enteriug  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor— -one  skirting 
the  northern  coast  and  connecting  with  the  Europa^an  system  at 
the  Thracian  Bos^iorus,  the  most  important  links  being  ParyadrM 
in  Pontus,  and  the  Bithynian  and  Mysian  (Hympus — another,  under 
the  name  of  Antitaums,  striking  across  the  jdateau  of  Cappadocia 
towards  the  S.W. — and  a  third,  Taunu,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  very  western  angle  of  the  peninsula : 
the  second  of  these  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
third,  being  united  with  Taurus  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  with 
Paryadres  by  an  intermediate  range  named  ScydXses,  on  the  borders 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia :  the  range  may  be  traced  ewn  beyond  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  Paryadres,  in  the  Moichici  Xontei  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  chains  which  connect  these  with 
Caucasus.  Turning  southward,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  near  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Taurus  sends  out  an  important 
offshoot,  which  skiits  the  eastern  shore  of  that  sea,  and  is  carried 
down  through  Syria  and  PaRstine  to  the.  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  .Bed  sea  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Mandeb : 
the  most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  named,  Amftnus  on  the 
borders  of  Cilicia,  Bargj^lu  in  Syria,  Lebanon  on  th6  borders  of 
Phoenicia,  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  the  Nigri  Xontei,  or  (as 
they  are  more  usually  called)  the  Sinai  group,  and  the  Arabioi 
Xontei.  Lastly,  turning  eastward,  two  chains  may  be  traced — 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Caspins  Xona,  skirts  the. 
southern  coast  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and  after  culraiuating 
in  the  lofty  height  of  Cordnns,  proceeds  in  an*  easterly  direction, 
under  the  names  of  Labttas  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  BazXphl 
IContei  in  Aria,  to  form  a  junction  with  Paropamisns,  and  so 
with  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia — the  other  strikes  off  towards 
the  S.E.  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  named  Zagnu  between 
Media  and  Assyria,  and  ParaehoathiBi  in  Susiana  and  Persis.  We 
must  lastly  notice  the  mountain  chains  of  Armenia  itself,  which 
form   the  connecting  links  between  the  various  ranges   already 


*  iSiichylus  refers  to  its  great  height  in  the  lines, 
Tl(M.v  av  frpitt  avrhv  KeaiKOffWf  iiokjii,  hpStv 

'Y^MTTOi' ioTpoytiTOvaf  a  xP^h 

Ko^a«  inrtpfidXXovcav.-^Prom,  721,  723. 
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described.  Two  imi)ortant  chains  traverse  it  in  nearly  parallel 
lines  from  W.  to  E. ;  one  a  continuation  of  Antitanrus,  the  other  of 
Taurus.  The  former  was  named  Alms,  and  culminates  in  the 
magnificent  heights  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Ararat*,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Araxes :  the  latter  assumed  the  names  of  ITiphfttat 
in  the  W.,  and  Caspivfl  Xozui  in  the  E.,  and  under  the  latter 
designation  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea :  an  offset  from  this  range,  named  Kadiifl,  skirts  the  head  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  and  returns  in  a  northerly  direction,  under  the 
name  of  Gordyvi  montei,  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris. 

The  ranges  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern  Asia  were  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  former  direction,  the  Hyperborei 
monies  represent  the  Ural  chain ;  the  BhymnXoi  montet,  the  mountains 
between  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Urcdj  and  ITorosiUi,  the  chain  in  which 
the  latter  river  has  its  sources.  In  Central  Asia,  the  chain  of  Bohr, 
wbich  strikes  northwards  from  the  jimction  of  Paropamisus  and  Emodi 
montes,  was  named  Im&iis,  though  this  was  also  applied  to  the 
Himalayan  range :  the  yet  more  northerly  range  of  Muztag  seems  to 
have  been  named  Ck>mad&nim  monies:  from  this,  parallel  ranges  are 
emitted  towards  the  E.  and  W. — in  the  former  direction,  the  parallel 
ranges  previously  referred  to,  and  which  may  be  identified  in  the 
following  manner,  Serid  mo&tei  with  Kv^n-lun,  Ascatanoas  with 
Thian-Shan,  and  Auzadi  and  AnnXU  montes  with  the  Greater  and 
Less  Altai— in  the  latter  direction,  the  Sogdii  and  Ozii  montes, 
between  the  Oxus  and  laxarl^es,  representing  the  present  Kara  and  Ak 
Tagh  ;  the  AspLni  montet  more  to  the  N.,  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe  ; 
and  the  Anansi  montet,  the  Tchingis  range,  yet  more  to  the  N. 
In  Eastern  Asia,  the  continuations  of  Himalaya  were  known  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  were  named — ^Bepymu,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Doanas ;  Damaati  montes,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dorias ;  and 
SemanthXni  montet,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gidf  of  Tortquin.  The 
A*ange  which  supports  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  E.  may  be  referred  to 
under  the  name  Atminsi  montet,  Khaigan. 

§  4.  The  plateaus  and  plains  of  Asia  next  demand  our  attention. 
The  amount  of  high  table-land  in  this  continent  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features :  while  Europe  possesses  but  one  plateau  of  any 
extent,  viz.  Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  Western  and  a  large 
portion  of  Central  Asia  stands  at  a  very  high  elevation.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  immense  plateau  of  Gobi,  N.  of  India,  with  which 
the  ancients  were  but  slightly  acquainted,  we  may  notice  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  which  stands  at  an  average  elevation  of 
about  4000  feet ;  that  of  Armenia,  about  7000  feet ;  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  a  less  elevation.  Central  Arabia,  again,  is  a  plateau  ; 
so  also  is  the  pepinsula  of  Hindostan,  Indeed  it  may  almost  be 
said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  low  land  that  skirts  the 
shore,  and  the  depression  between  ihe  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia 
which  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  is  elevated  ground :  even  the  plain  of  Syria  partakes 
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of  the  same  character  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  there  ia  a  perceptible 
liifference  in  its  elevation,  when  compared  with  Mesopotamia.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  plateaus  are  throughout  level : 
extensive  districts  of  unbroken  plain  are  indeed  one  of  their 
characteristics,  but  not  unfrequently  lofty  ranges  rise  out  of  them 
as  from  a  new  base,  as  may  be  marked  particularly  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  The  plains  or  lowlands  of  Asia,  though  not  so  extensive, 
were  important  from  their  position  and  physical  character:  they 
were  the  seats  of  commerce,  not  unfrequentiy  of  empire,  and  from 
fieculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  were  eminently  fertile :  the  well- 
watered  plain  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  key-stone  of  the  successive 
empires  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria :  the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  about  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  have  in 
all  ages  held  a  position  of  similar  importance. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Asia  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  structure  of  plateaus,  that  few  outlets  should 
exist  for  the  waters  of  the  interior.  No  river  of  any  importance 
attains  the  sea  from  the  plateaus  of  Arabia  and  Persia  :  the  Medi- 
rerranean  coast  is  unbroken  by  the  embouchure  of  any  considerable 
stream ;  the  mountain  wall  that  skirts  the  sea-coast  forbids  access. 
Many  of  the  rivers  gather  into  lakes,  or  are  absorbed  in  the  sands ; 
and  hence  we  may  institute  a  classification  of  them  into  oceanic  and 
continental,  the  former  including  those  which  reach  the  sea,  the 
latter  those  which  are  confined  to  the  interior. 

(1.)  The  rivers  of  the  first  class  are  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  plains.  There  were  but  four  with  which  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted,  and  these  retain  their  classical  names  to  the  present 
day,  viz.,  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  and- Ganges. 

The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  consists  in  its 
upper  course  of  a  double  stream,  of  which  the  northern  is  now  named 
Karcb-vii,  and  the  southern  Murad-ckal,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  These  unite,  after  a  westerly  course,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  pursue  a  southerly  course  until  the  plain^  of 
Mesopotamia  is  gained.  The  river  then  flown  towards  the  S.E.,  con> 
verging  to  and  ultimately  uniting  with  the  Tigris  Its  lower  course 
has  evidently  changed  much  eyen  in  historical  times.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  had  originally  separate  outlets  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  also  bad  the 
Eulaeus  :  these  thi^de  unite  in  a  single  stream,  now  named  Shat-eirAriib. 
The  Euphrates  is  navigable  as  high  as  Samoeata,  above  which  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  mountainrstream,  though  its  width  and  depth  are 
ve^  considerable.  It  was  fordable  in  several  places  in  its  mid-course — 
at  Samosata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsaous.  As  it  issues  from 
a  snowy  country,  it  is  liable  to  periodical  floods,  which  Commence  in 
March,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
Tigris  also  rises  in  Armenia,  but  at  a  lower  point  than  the  Euphrates, 
its  source  being  a  lake  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Karorw  and 
Murcui-chaS.  Its  direction  in  its  upper  course  is  towards  the  E. ;  and 
in  this  part  it  drains  the  extensive  district  enclosed  by  Taurus  and 
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Niphates  on  the  N.,  Masius  on  the  W.  and  S.^  and  Gk>r(dysei  montes 
on  the  E.  The  latter  range  gives  the  Tigris  a  southerly  direction,  and 
after  escaping  from  the  deep  gorge  by  which  it  passes  through  the 
lateral  ridges  of  that  chain,  it  enters  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Preserving  its  southerly  bearing,  it  converges  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
above  Babylon  comes  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  but,  again  receding, 
ultimately  unites  with  it  in  the  SluU-d-Arab.  The  Tigris  is  shorter 
than  the  Euphrates,  their  respective  lengths  being  1146  and  1780 
miles :  it  is  narrower  and  swifter,  whence  its  name  Hiddekel,  *'  arrow." 
The  Tigris  receives  numerous  tributaries,  one  of  which,  rising  in 
Niphates  not  far  from  Lake  Arsissa,  lays  cledm  to  the  name  of  Tigris. 
The  Indiu  (or  Sinthus,  as  some  writers  call  it  with  a  more  exact  con- 
version of  the  native  name  Sindhu)  was  compai^tively  little  known  to 
the  ancients  until  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  Its  sources  were 
erroneously  placed  in  Paropamisus,  whereas  they  really  are  to  be 
found  to  the  north  of  Himalaya  in  about  83^  long,  and  31°  lat.  Pursu- 
ing in  this  part  of  its  course  a  westerly  direction,  until  arrested  by  the 
transverae  chain  of  Bclor,  it  bursts  through  the  ranges  of  Himalaya  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  and,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Cophei 
or  Ck>plieii,  Kabul,  with  its  affluent  the  Ghoaspes  or  Choas,  Kameh, 
enters  the  plain  of  the  Punjab^  and  receives  on  its  leffc  bank  the  united 
waters  of  the  four  rivers  which  water  that  district,  the  Acefldtnes, 
Chenab,  the  Hydaepefl  or  Bidagpes,  Jdum,  the  Hydraotes,  Bavi,  and 
tiie  Hyp&nis  or  Hyph&sui,  Sutledge  or  Gliarra:  it  thence  pursues  an 
unbroken  course  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by 
several  channels,  two  of  which,  named  the  Buggaur  and  8ata,  are  the 
.  principal :  these  channels  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  change,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  general  features  have  been  preserved  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  statement  of  Strabo  and  others,  that  there  were 
two  principal  outlets,  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  that  of  Nearcbus 
and  Ptolemy,  that  there  were  i?everal,  according  to  the  latter  seven, 
outlets.  The  Oangee  was  not  known  imtil  a  comparatively  late  period; 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great*  it  was  frequently 
visited,  and  excited. considerable  interest  among  geographers.  It  rises 
in  the  western  ranges  of  Himalaya,  and  pursues  a  south-easterly  course 
to  the  Qangeticus  Sinus.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  reports  of  its  size, 
which  was,  generally  speaking,  much  exaggerated,  and  of  the  number  of 
channels  through  which  it  reaches  the  sea.  Fifteen  of  its  tributaries 
are  enumerated  by  Arrian,  the  names  in  several  cases  agreeing  with 
the  modern  appellations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jdm&nes,  Jumna,  Soniis, 
8one,  and  others.  The  DyardSaes,  Brahmaputra,  was  regarded  as  an 
affluent  of  the  Gkmges.  The  Ganges  forms  an  impoi*tant  feature  in 
the  map  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  intermediate  boundary  of  Eastern  and 
Western  India.  The  names  of  other  important  rivers  more  to  the  E. 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  : 
the  Do&nas,  Iravjaddy,  the  Donas,  Salven,  whieh  discharge  their  waters 
into  Sabaricus  Sinus ;  the  Sems,  Meinam,  flowing  into  the  Magnus 
Sinus:  the  Ambaatfui,  the  Cambqja;  the  Ck>ttiftris,  8i  Kiang;  and 
the  BautXras,  Hoang-ho, 


»  Ovid  refers  to  the  Ganges  as  a  very  distant  river,  in  the  lines, 
"  Nee  patria  est  habitata  tibi,  sed  ad  nsque  nivosum 
Strymona  venisti,  Marticolamque  Geten  : 
Persidaque,  et  lato  spatiantem  flumine  Gangem, 

Et  quascanque  librls  decolor  Indus  aquas," — Tnst.  y.  S,  21. 
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(2.)  The  chief  oontinental  streams  are  the  Jaxartes,  tbe  Oxns, 
the  Rha,  the  Cyrus,  and  Daix,  which  were  regarded  as  all  flowing 
into  the  Caspian,  though  the  two  first  now  join  the  Sea  of  Aral, 

The  Jazartet,  Sir-deria,  rises  in  the  central  range  of  Asia,  the 
Comedarum  montes,  and  pursues  a  north-westerly  course,  in  length 
ahout  900  miles,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  (hros,  Amou  or  Jyhun, 
rises  more  to  the  S.  in  Imaus,  and  pursues  a  generally  parallel  course. 
The  upper  courses  of  these  rivers  were  well  known,  as  they  watered  the 
fertile  districts  of  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana  :  their  lower  courses  crossed 
a  sandy  desert.  The  Cyrus,  Kur,  and  its  tributary  the  Arazflt,  Aras, 
drain  a  large  portion  of  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
Seas.  The  former  rises  in  the  ranges  of  Scoedises,  the  latter  in  Abus, 
and  after  a  lengthened  course  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  they 
converge  and  unite  at  a  distance  of  110  miles  from  the  Caspian.  As 
they  are  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  country,  their  streams  are  at 
certain  periods  very  impetuous,  and  hence  the  difficultv  experienced 
by  the  Romans  in  maintaining  bridges.*  The  Bha,  Wolffa,  is  first  noticed 
by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
borean Sannatians,  and  as  being  divided  in  its  upper  coiuve  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  is  now  named  the  Kama,  the  other  the  Wolga. 
The  Baix,  UrcUf  rises  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  flows  southwards  to  the 
Caspian,  with  a  course  of  about  900  miles. 

§  6.  The  climate  and  temperature  of  Asia  is  of  the  most  diver- 
sified character.  While  the  northern  district  falls  within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  southern  extremity  very  nearly  reaches  the  equator,  and 
in  these  paits  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  experienced.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsulas  that  protrude  towards  the  S., 
the  southern  *X)ortion  of  the  continent  enjoys  a  fine  temperate 
climate,-  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  production  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  of  Western  Asia  contributes  to  moderate  the  heat  which 
would  otherwise  be  excessive,  and  offers  a  most  agreeable  alter- 
nation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The  climate 
of  the  central  steppes  is  more  severe,  from  the  openness  of  the 
country,  the  absence  of  foliage,  and  the  small  amount  of  rain  that 
falls  there.  But  even  here  it  is  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  every 
species  of  vegetation,  wherever  shelter  and  irrigation  exist. 

§  7.  The  productions  of  Asia  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  notice 
such  as  entered  largely  into  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
continent,  and  these  we  shall  class  under  the  following  heads — 
I.  Metals,  Precious  Stones,  &c.  II.  Materials  of  Clothing.  III. 
Spices  and  Aromatic  Drugs. 

I.  Gold  was  evidently  very  abundant  in  ancient  times.  The  eastern 
monarchs  not  only  employed  it  largely  in  personal  decorations,  but 


3  "Fontem  indignatus  Araxes."— Virg.  jEn,  viii.  728. 
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even  in  furniture  and  the  equipment  of  their  equipages.  Gold  was 
procui*ed  in  some  quantities  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Asia  Minor,  whence 
it  was  carried  down  by  the  rivers  Pactolus  and  Msander  :  it  was  from 
this  source  that  the  Lydian  monarchs  enriched  themselves.  But  the 
chief  supply  was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Herodotus  (iii.  102)  tells  us  that  the  Indians  collected  it  for 
the  Persian  monarch  on  a  sandy  desert :  he  refers  probably  to  the 
district  of  Gobi,  the  mountains  that  separate  it  from  Bokfuira  being  to 
this  day  auriferous.  Yet  even  this  district  would  hardlv  supply  the 
amount  of  gold  which  appears'  to  have  been  current.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  mines  of  the  Altaic  range — the  main 
source  at  present  to  the  Russian  Empire — were  worked  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  from  these  arose  the  report  which  was  current  in 
Herodotus*s  time  (iii.  10t>),  that  gold  waa  obtained  in  7arge  quantities 
from  the  extreme  east.  If  this  were  the  cajse,  the  gold  was  in  part 
supplied  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  sources  of 
the  (hiOy  about  which  are  the  chief  mines  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
also  believed  that  Arabia  yielded  gold :  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  introduced  through  that  countiy ;  still  the  very  general 
unanimity  of  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  may  have  had  a  more 
substantial  ground  even  than  this.  Silver  is  not  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  Asia ;  the  main  supply  is  in  the  Caucasian  range,  to  which 
Homer' perhaps  refers  in  his  notice  of  the  Halisonians;  there  were 
also  silver  mines  in  Bactriana.  The  amount  of  silvei*  appears,  however, 
to  have  exceeded  these  sources  of  supply,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  large  quantities  were  imported  by  the  Phcenicians  from  Spain. 
Iron  and  copper  were  derived  from  the  mines  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13-14):  the  latter  was  4so  found  in 
Caimania,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Massagetffi,  who  may  have 
obtained  it  from  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  Precious  stones  formed  another 
of  the  valuable  productions  of  Asia.  Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  diamond  mines  of  GoltHmda,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears  probable,  from  a  passage  in  Ctesias 
{India,  cap.  5),  that  they  were  aware  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Asia,  particularly  of  the  range  E.  of 
Bactriana,  where  the  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  onyx,  still  abound. 
Pearls  were  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  shores  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

II.  In  the  second  class  of  productions,  we  have  first  to  notice  cotton, 
described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  106)  as  "tree-wool"  (exactly  answering 
to  the  German  term  haumtpolh).  It  was  foimd,  according  to  that 
author,  in  India ;  it  also  grew  on  the  island  Tylus  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Silk  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  silkworm  occurs  in  Aristotle  (H,  N,^ 
v.  19),  the  term  translated  '*  silk"  in  the  Bible  being  really  applicable 
to  a  different  texture  ;  it  was  manufactured  into  robes  at  Cos,  whence 
the  Latin  expression  Coa  vettis.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  habitat  of  the  silkworm,  they  named  it 
Sericum  after  the  Seres  of  China.  Flax  grew  in  Indib  and  elsewhere. 
The  finest  kind  of  linen  was  named  by  the  Greeks  hysnu,  after  a 
Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning.    Wool  of  fine  quality  was  produced 

*  Avro^i  'AAi^MKwv  'OAibf  mai  'Etriarpo^ot  ^px^** 
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in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  in 
Syria  (according  to  Esekiel  xx?ii.  18),  and  in  Xorthem  India  or 
Cashmere,  the  flocks  of  which  country  are  noticed  by  Cteeias  (/nd., 
cap.  13,  20).  The  chief  manufactories  of  woollen  stum  were  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Phcenioia.  The  line  goats'  hair  of  Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor  was 
also  highly  prized. 

III.  The  chief  supply  of  spices  and  arom^tios  was  obtained  from 
Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  was  derived  frank- 
incense, ladanum  (the  gum  of  the  Ciaitu  ladaniferui),  mjrrrh,  gum 
storax,  balm,  and  (acconling  to  Herodotus,  iii.  Ito,  ill)  cassia  and 
cinnamon,  though  these  were  more  properly  the  productions  of 
Ethiopia  than  of  Arabia :  perhaps  he  really  referred  to  a  different 
production  under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
illustrating  the  origin  of  spices,  that  the  Greek  and  in  many  cases  the 
English  terms  are  of  Semitic  origin,  and  may  be  referred  to  Hebiew 
roots. 

In  addition  to  fche  productions  above  enumerated,  we  may  further 
notice —the  dyes  of  Phoenicia,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  shell -fish,  the  ftuoctnum,  and  the  murex  or  purpura,  while 
the  scarlet  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect  named  the  coccus,  which 
is  found  on  the  holm  oak  in  Armenia  and  Persia — ^indigo,  the  very  name 
of  which  (from  Indicum)  implies  the  conntry  whence  it  was  obtained — 
glass,  which  was  originally  invented  and  afterwards  manufactured  in 
PhcBuicia — rice,  noticed  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690,  692)  as  growing  in 
India  and  Syria—and  the  citron,  which  was  considered  as  indigenous 
in  Media,  and  hence  called  Medica.  The  cherry  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Cerftsus  (whence  the  name)  in  Pontus  by  the  Roman 
consul  LucuUus :  and  the  pheasant  derives  its  name  n'om  the  river 
Phasis  in  Colchis. 

§  8.  The  commerce  of  Asia  was  chiefly  carried  on  oyerland  by 
caravans — then,  as  now,  the  only  means  adapted  to  the  wide  open 
plains,  the  inseaire  state  of  society,  and  the  various  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  attend  the  lengthened  journeys  across  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  these  parts  met 
at  certain  points  for  the  interchange  of  their  wares,  and  thus  the 
goods  changed  hands  several  times  before  reaching  their  final  destina- 
tion. In  ancient  times  Babylonia  formed  one  of  these  focuses  for  the 
prosecution  chiefly  of  the  Indian  trade  :  Bactriana  was  another  such 
entrepdt,  as  Bokhara  is  at  the  present  day,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  particularly  of  China:  Phoenicia,  again,  was 
the  mart  where  the  products  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  exchanged 
and  forwarded  to  their  lespective  destinations:  and  on  a  smaller 
scale,  Southern  Arabia  was  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  and  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Commercial  Bouies  of  Asia.^— The  points  above  specified  were  centres, 
to  which  the  great  commercial  routes  converged.  Some  of  these  are 
minutely  described  to  us  by  ancient  writers  ;  others  are  not  described, 
but  are  known  to  have  existed. 

I.  From  Babylonia  the  following  routes  existed: — (1.)  To  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  "  Boyal  Road,*'  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  Susa :  this 
road  is  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  52);  it  was  provided  with  stations 
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and  carBvanBeraiB,  and  followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  'that  of 
the  modem  route  between  Smyrna  and  Baghdad,  keeping  along  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  crossing  the  Euphrates  probably  near 
Melitene,  or  pei'haps  lower  down  at  Samoeata,  thence  crossing  northern 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
river  to  Babylon.  (2.)  To  Phoenicia,  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Thapsaous,  thence  across  the  desert  by  Palmyra  and  Damascus 
to  Tyre.  (3.)  To  Mesopotamia,  by  the  same  route  as  far  as  Thapsacus, 
and  thence  acroBS  the  desert  to  Edessa.  (4.)  To  India,  through 
Ecbat&na  to  Hecatompylos,  £.  of  the  Caspian  Gkttes,  thence  by  Alex- 
andria in  Aria,  Herat,  Prophthasia  and  Arach6tus,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Cabulf  to  Taxila  on  the  Indus ;  then  either  down  the  course  of  that 
river,  or  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  -by  Palimbothra  near 
Paina,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (5.)  To  Bactria,  by  the 
same  route  as  far  as  Hecatompylos,  and  thence  towards  the  N.E. 
through  Antiochia  Alargiana,  Mere,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ozus. 

II.  From  Bactria.  (1.)  To  Serica,  China,  across  the  ranges  that 
intervene  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ozus  and  Jaxartes  to  where 
a  pass  leads  across  the  central  range  to  the  desert  of  Gobi:  the  Chinese 
merchants  came  as  far  as  this  range,  and  interchanged  their  goods  at  a 
spot  called  the  Turris  Lapidea,  "stone  tower,"  probably  identical  with 
the  Hormeterium,  or  ''merchants'  station,"  to  which  Ptolemy  refers: 
the  position  of  this  spot  cannot  be  accurately  made  out :  the  name 
TacMcend  means  "stone  tower,"  but  its  position  is  somewhat  too 
low  on  the  Jaxartes ;  TakJiiri-Souleiman  stands  nearer  the  western 
entrance  of  the  pass  and  was  probably  the  chief  mart,  while  the  ruins 
of  an  old  building  now  called  ClUhd-Suiun,  *'  the  forty  columns,"  not 
far  distant,  have  been  identified  with  the  "stone  tower."  (2.)  To 
India,  by  the  pass  of  Bameean  to  Ortosp&na,  Cahul,  and  thence  to  the 
Indus.  Cabul  appears  to  have  been  an  important  trading  station,  being 
the  spot  where  three  I'oads  converged,  and  hence  termed  the  Bactrian 
Triviumf  one  perhaps  leading  to  the  Indus,  another  to  Persia,  and  the 
third  to  Bactriana.  (3.)  To  Europe,  by  the  course  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  was  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  by  that  stream  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Pnasis,  and  so  down  to  the  Euxine. 

III.  From  Phoenicia  the  overland  routes  led — (1.)  To  Babylonia  by 
Palmyra  as  already  described.  (2.)  To  Qerrlia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  was  the  chief  trading  station  for  India.  (3.)  To  southern  Arabia, 
either  wholly  by  land  or  perhaps  by  sea  as  far  as  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  "Arabian  marts  "  referred  to  by  Herodotus 
(ill.  5)  were  situated,  and  thence  by  Petra  to  the  S. 

lY.  In  Arabia,  overland  routes  led — (1.)  Northwards  from  Mariaba, 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  southern  district,  through  Macoraba, 
Meocaf  to  Petra.  (2.)  From  the  same  point  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (3.)  From  Gerrha  across  the  country  to  Petra.  (4.)  From 
Petra,  westward  to  Egypt  and  northward  to  Palestine  :  Petra  was  thus 
the  great  entrepot  of  Northern  Arabia.  Lastly,  from  some  point  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  probably  Aden,  an  extensive  maritime 
trade  was  prosecuted  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  western 
coast  of  India.  The  commercial  route  established  by  Solomon,  with 
the  aid  of  .the  Phoenicians,  from  tlie  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings,  ix.  28 ;  x.  22,  2o),  was  probably  directed  to  some  entrepdt  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  where  the  varied  productions  of  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Arabia,  could  be  procured. 
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§  9.  The  ethnography  of  the  continent  of  Ana  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  but  one  which  in  this  work  we  can  only 
treat  incidentally.  Asia  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race :  there  the  first  family  **  became  fruitful, 
and  multiplied,  and  replenished  the  earth : "  there  the  different 
types  of  language  and  physical  conformation  were  first  developed : 
and  thence  issued  the  various  nations  to  their  respective  homes  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  therefore,  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  greatest  diversity  of  race  and  language,  and  to  be  able  to 
trace  those  differences  back  to  the  point  of  their  original  divergence. 
Such  a  diversity  did  in  point  of  fact  exist,  as  testified  by  the  trilingiial 
inscriptloDS  of  the  Persian  Empire:  and  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
light  of  history,  and  still  more  by  the  analysis  of  language,  to  arrive 
at  a  probable  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the 
divergence  commenced.  If  we  refer  to  the  Bible,  which  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  historical  narrative  of  these  events,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  human  race  remained  "  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech  ** 
until  a  period  subsequent  to  the  flood — that  the  place  where  the 
difference  of  language  originated  was  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  the  later 
Babylonia—and  that  a  tripartite  division  was  there  established, 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

(1.)  Modem  philology  confirms  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  There  are  still  existing  abundant  traces 
of  a  language,  which,  from  its  simple  and  unspecific  character  and 
from  the  wide  area  over  which  it  prevailed,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  "  one  language  and  one  speech  **  of  the 
Bible.  Ethnologists  assign  to  this  language  and  to  the  races  speaking 
it  the  titles  "Turanian,*'  " Allophy lian,"  "  Scythic,"  and  "T&tar." 
The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tatars  of  the  modem,  are 
the  most  prominent  races  of  this  type. 

Turanian  or  Scythic  Branch. — The  language  in  its  most  ancient  form 
survives  in  the  Assyrian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  inscriptions,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  trilingual,  one  column  being  in  the  Scythic 
speech.  The  language  and  other  characteristics  of  the  following  ancient 
races,  viz.  the  Parthiana,  SacaB,  Colchians,  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  Saspeiri, 
Tibareni,  and  Moschi,  point  them  out  as  belonging  wholly  to  this 
primitive  stock ;  while  the  Armenians,  Cappadocians,  Susianians,  and 
Ghaldacans,  contained  a  large  admixture  of  the  same  element. 

Out  of  this  primitive  language  were  gradually  developed  more 
perfect  forms,  apparently  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  The 
earliest  of  these  developments  was  probably  the  Hamitic  language, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  (pre-eminently  the 
"  land  of  Ham  "),  and  to  have  spread  eastward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
extension  of  Hamitism  eastwards  to  Babylonia  is  supported  by  the 
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Mosaic  genealogy,  which  represents  Nirarod  as  the  grandson  of  Ham 
(Oeix.  X,  8),  and  thus  extends  the  territory  of  Cush  from  Abyssinia, 
which  was  the  proper  position  of  the  race,  to  the  eastern  Cutbah  in 
Babylonia. 

Hamitic  or  Cuahite  ^nrncA.— The  nations  which  may  be  assigned  to 
this  family  are — the  soathem  Arabs,  the  early  Chaldaeans,  the  early 
Suaianians,  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  the  early  Canaanites. 

(2.)  The  Semitic  form  of  language  appears  to  have  emanated' 
from  Babylonia.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
notices  that  Asshur  went  forth  out  of  Babylonia  to  Assyria  (Gen.  x. 
II),  that  a  Semitic  race  settled  in  Elam  (Susiana)  (Gen.  x.  22), 
and  that  the  Semitic  family  of  Terah  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldces 
(Gen.  xi.  28).  The  period  when  this  movement  originated  may  be 
assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C. :  the  westerly 
migrations  of  Abraham  to  Canaan,  of  the  JoktanidsB  to  Arabia,  and 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  were  connected  with 
this  movement. 

Semitic  Branch. — The  nations  which  may  be  grouped  together  in  this 
family  are  the  later  Bftbylonians  (as  distinct  from  the  ChaldsDana),  the 
Assyrians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Jews,  Cyprians,  the  later 
Ciliciaus,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 

(3.)  The  Japhetic  or  Indo-Europasan  family  is  the  third  great 
division  of  the  human  race.  Its  name  implies  au  ethnical  affinity 
between  the  Indian  and  Europeeau  nations,  a  fact  which  has  long 
been  established  on  most  indubitable  evidence.  Hence  we  must 
suppose  a  double  migration,  eastward  and  westward,  from  some  cen* 
tral  point.    Armenia  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  point. 

Japhetic  or  Tndo-Europman  Branch. — From  Armenia  issued  westward 
the  Thracians,  Pelasgians,  Celts,  Teutons,  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Ly- 
dians,  and  Lycians ;  eastward  the  Getue  of  the  Caspian  steppes  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  who  settled  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Indus,  whence  one  branch  appears,  to  have  retraced  its  steps 
across  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  to  have  settled  in  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Ana, 
Hyrcania,  Arachosia,  Media,  Persia,  Carmania,  and  Drangiana.  while 
another  descended  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ASIA   MINOB. — MY8IA,   LYDIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  name.  §  2.  Position  and  physical  character.  §  3. 
General  features.  §  4.  Mountains.  §  5.  Rivers.  §  6.  Lakes. 
§  7.  Soil  and  climate.  §  8.  Population.  §  9.  Divisions.  I.  Mysia. 
§  10.  Boundaries;  general  chai*acter.  §  11.  Mountains.  §  12. 
Rivers.  §  13.  Inhabitants;  divisions.  §  14.  Towns;  history. 
§  15.  Islands — Lesbos,  Tenedos,  &c.  II.  Lydia.  §  10.  Boun- 
daries;  general  character.  §  17.  Mountains.  §  18.  Rivers.  §  19. 
Inhabitants.  §  20.  Towns ;  history.  §  21.  Chios.  §  22.  Samos. 
§  23.  Icarus,  &c. 

§  1.  Alia  Minor  is  the  name  assigned  by  geographers  to  the 
large  peninsula  which  stretches  westward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  which  is  bounded  on  three  of  its  sides  by 
water^-on  the  W.  by  the  Mgesojo. ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  and 
the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  that  connect  it  with  the  -^Egaean, 
viz.  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Thracian  Bosporus  ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  :  on  the  E.  it  was  separated  from  Syria  by 
the  ranges  of  Amanus  and  Taurus,  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates 
and  one  of  the  ranges  of  Paryadres,  and  from  Colchis  by  the  river 
Phasis. 
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The  Name, — The  application  of  the  name  "Asia  Minor"  to  thia 
peninsula  may  be  traced  as  follows: — The  name  "Asia"  originated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and  seems  at 
all  periods  to  have  adhered  in  a  special  sense  to  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, even  after  its  extension  to  the  whole  of  the  continent.  Hero- 
dotus, for  instance,  describes  the  territory  of  the  Lydian  monarchs  as 
"Asia  within  the  Halys  ;"  Strabo  and  Livy  as  "Asia  within  Taurus;" 
the  kings  of  Pergamus  adopted  the  title  of  "  Kings  of  Asia,"  and  when 
the  last  of  these  died,  and  bequeathed  his  territories  to  the  Romans, 
they  constituted  a  portion  of  them  into  a  province  named  "Asia," 
partly,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  princes  whom  they  succeeded,  and 
partly  because  it  waa  the  first  teiritory  on  that  continent  of  which 
they  took  formal  possession.  From  the  province  of  Asia,  which  only 
included  the  western  district,  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  the  addition  of  "Minor"  first  appears  in  Orosius, 
a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  most  important  to 
note,  in  connexion  with  classical  and  even  Biblical  literature,  that  the 
term  "Asia"  was  at  no  period  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula :  it  applied  either  to  the  continent,  or  to  a  portion  of  the 
peninsula — in  Latin  authors  -frequently,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
exclusively,  to  the  latter.  But  the  idea  of  Asia  Minor,  as  a  distinct 
and  united  country,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients. 
The  modem  name  of  the  peninsula  is  Anadolif  i.  e.  "  the  eaat." 

§  2.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  peninsula  des- 
tined it  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  Situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  Europe,  it  became,  as  it  were,  the  bridge  to  unite  the  two  con- 
tinents :  as  such,  it  was  traversed  by  successive  waves  of  population 
as  they  surged  westward  from  Central  Asia,  and  it  served  as  tie  great 
high-road  on  which  the  contending  hosts  of  the  East  and  West 
marched  to  the  conflict,  and  not  unfrequently  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  question  of  supremacy  was  decided  between  them.  In  a 
strategetical  point  of  view,  it  maybe  regarded  as  the  outwork  of  the 
citadel  of  Asia :  so  long  as  any  of  its  numerous  lines  of  defence  were 
sustained — whether  the  Hellespont,  the  Halys,  the  passes  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  the  maritime  plain  of  Issus,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Euphraties — so  long  the  safety  of  Europe  or  of  Asia  was  inviolable. 
Not  less  marked  was  the  importance  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  In  this  respect  the  western  district 
occupies  the  first  place.  Holding  easy  communication  by  sea  with 
Phoenicia  in  one  direction,  with  Greece  by  the  isles  that  stud  the 
-^gaean  in  another,  and  with  the  Euxine  'in  a  third — with  a  coast 
well  adapted  to  early  navigation,  being  broken  up  into  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  fringed  with  islands — with  a  soil  fertile  in  the  pro- 
ductions most  valued  in  ancient  times— > with  a  brilliant  sky  and  a 
pure  air — it  was  well  calculated  to  become  the  nursery  of  commerce 
and  art.  It  was  here  that  the  activity  of  the  Greek  mind  was  first 
developed:    Miletus    and    Phocaea  were  foremost  in  commercial 
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enterprise :  the  first  school  of  philosophy  was  planted  on  the  soil  of 
Ionia :  both  epic  and  lyric  poetry  were  bom  and  matured  in  this 
favoured  district:  the  earliest  historical  writers  of  importance, 
Hecataeus,  Charon,  Hellanicus,  and  Herodotus,  were  natives  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lastly,  in  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  not 
behind  her  contemporaries ;  the  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
of  Juno  at  Samos,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.o.,  the  monu- 
mental sculptures  of  Xanthus  and  Halicamassus,  the  statuary  of 
Branchidfie,  and  the  paintings  of  Phoccea,  attested,  and  in  many 
instances  still  attest,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor, 
f  3.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Abia  Minor  may  be 
described  in  the  following  manner:-— In  form,  it  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  the  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal  points ;  in  size,  it 
has  a  length  of  about  G50,  and  a  breadth  of  about  350  miles,  its 
area  being  about  half  that  of  France ;  in  physical  conformation,  it 
consists  of  a  central  plateau,  surrounded  by  a  maritime  district,  the 
plateau  occupying  a  length  of  about  500,  and  a  breadth  of  about 
250  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  general 
fall  of  the  land  is  towards  the  N.,  as  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers ;  the  southern  part  of  the  plateau  is  therefore  higher  than  the 
northern.  The  sea-coasts  vary  in  character :  while  the  N.  and  S. 
are  regular,  the  former  even  more  so  than  the  latter,  the  W.  coast 
is  extremely  irregular,  the  Propontis  and  the  ^giean  being  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets. 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  coast-line  within  his- 
torical times,  through  the  large  amount  of  alluvium  deposited  by  some 
of  the  rivers.  The  Elsean  Bay  has  been  diminished  on  its  northern  si4e 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Evenus  and  Caicus  ;  the  Hermsean  Bay,  which 
at  one  time  opened  out  widely  in  the  direction  of  Temnos,  is  now  so 
contracted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a  double  bay ;  the  port  of  Ephesus  is  entirely  filled  up,  and  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  on  which  the  town  stood,  is  raised  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Cayster ;  but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Miletus,  where  the  Mseander  has  protruded  a  considerable 
plain  into  the  very  centre  of  j;he  Latmian  Bay,  turning  the  head  of  the 
bay  into  an  inland  lake,  swallowing  up  the  islands  of  Lade  and  Asteria, 
and  removiug  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Miletus.  On  the  southern  coast  a  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  Pyramus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  b^  a 
dii'ect  channel,  but  now  turns  off  at  right  angles  to  its  upper  course 
near  the  site  of  Mopsuestia,  and  doubling  round  Mount  Parium  reaches 
the  sea  in  an  easterly  direction. 

§  4.  The  mountains  which  form  the  framework  of  the  plateau  are, 
Taurus  in  the  S.,  Antitanrus  and  Soydises  in  the  E.,  Paryadres  and 
its  continuations  to  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  the  N.,  and  a  series  of 
subordinate  heights  that  connect  the  latter  with  Taurus  in  the  W. 
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The  moet  important  of  these  mountoin-rangee  is  Ikimt,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Aramaic  word  Tur,  *'  height."  In  its  western 
portion  it  consists  of  an  irregular  series  of  detached  mountains,  which 
cover  the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  in  the  former  penetrating  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  terminating  in  a  series  of  promontories,  while,  in  the 
latter,  they  are  removed  somewhat  inland,  and  leave  the  comparatively 
level  strip  occupied  by  Pamphylia.  The  range  assumes  a  more  decided 
form  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
broken wall  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  province,  the  only 
spot  where  it  can  be  crossed  by  an  army  being  at  the  celebrated  Port«e 
Cilicise.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Cilicia  it  throws  off  a  southern  limb 
named  AmSiras  Kons,  Almadagh,  which,  pressing  closely  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  presents  an  almost  insurmoimtable  barrier  in  that 
direction.  Taurus  itself  continues  its  easterly  course,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  border  of  Cappadocia.  Antitannui 
strilces  off  from  the  main  chain  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  border 
of  Cilida,  and  divides  Cappadocia  into  two  parts  :  the  lofty  Arsttiis, 
Argisfi  Dagh,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  both  the  Euxine  and  Medi- 
terranean seas  could  be  seen,  forms  its  culminating  point :  its  height 
is  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  On  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus 
Antitaurus  takes  an  easterly  direction,  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Halys,  and  passes  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  Armenia  Minor,  where  it 
connects  with  Scydiies.  This  latter  throws  off  a  northern  offset, 
which  ultimately  connects  it  with  the  Moschici  Montes  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Pontus.  Another  offset  of  Scy discs  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Taurian  system  and  the  lofty  range  of  Paryadres,  Kutfag, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  throws  off  from  its  central 
chain  numerous  spurs,  reaching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
enclosing  short  parallel  valleys.  Paryadres  terminates  at  the  valley  of 
the  Iris,  and  thenceforward  the  continuity  of  the  noHhem  range  is 
broken^  though  the  system  may  be  traced  through  the  Galatian  and 
Mysian  Olympus  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Propontis.  Lastly,  a  southern 
range  of  subordinate  height,  which  leaves  the  Mysian  Olympus  and 
passes  near  Cotyaeum,  completes  the  framework,  of  the  country  by 
bounding  the  plateau  on  the  W.  Westward  of  the  line  just  indicated 
the  table-land  breaks  up  into  numerous  ridges,  which  descend  towards 
the  JEgsean  :  of  these  we  may  notice— MessSgis,  Kestaneh  Dagh,  which 
sepai'ates  the  basins  of  the  Mseander  and  Cayster— Tmolns,  Bouz  Dagh, 
between  the  Cayster  and  Hermus ;  and  Temniis,  Ak  Dagh,  which 
divides  the  upper  basin  of  the  Hermus  from  the  Macestus  and  Rhyn- 
d&cus,  which  take  a  northerly  course. 

§  6.  The  chief  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  seek  the  Euxine.  Not  only 
is  the  general  slope  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  but  also  more 
numerous  outlets  are  offered  among  the  broken  chains  of  the  north, 
than  along  the  serried  line  of  Taurus.  We  may  notice,  as  running 
in  that  direction^ — the  Fhasis*  Bion,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Asia  Minor — the  Aoampsist  Tchoruk,  in  Pontus 
— the  Iris,  KascUmak,  in  the  same  province — the  Halysi  Kizil 
Irmakf  i,  e,  "  red  river,"  the  most  im^wrtant  in  the  whole  country 
— and  the  Bangariusi  SaJckaryeh,  in  Bithynia.  The  Pro^wntis 
receives  an  important  feeder  in  the  Bhynd&oiu,  Lupad,  Proceeding 
southwards  along  the  coast  of  the  ^Egasan,  we  meet  with  the  Hermus. 
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Kodta  Chat,  in  Lydia,  and  the  XaBanderi  Meinder,  in  Caria.  The 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are  necessarily  short,  from 
the  cloae  approach  of  the  Taurus  range:  from  this  description, 
however,  we  must  except  the  8anu,  Sihun,  and  the  Pyr&muSf  Jihun^ 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  which  rise  hetween  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  and  thus  have  longer  courses.  The  rivers 
above  enumerated  will  he  more  minutely  described  in  the  gubse- 
qiffent  accounts  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  general  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Halyi  riseB  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  traverses  Cappa- 
docia  in  a  soutb-westerly  course  as  far  as  Mazaca;  thence  it  turns 
gradually  towards  the  N.,  and  finally  towards  the  N.E.,  separating  in 
this  part  of  its  course  Paphlogonia  from  Qalatia  and  Pontus,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine :  it  derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
"red"  colour  of  the  water  when  impregnated  with  tbe  soil  of  the 
country.  The  Sangaiius  rises  in  the  Phrygian  mountain  Adoreus,  and, 
flowing  northwardfl,  receives  an  important  tributary  from  the  neigh-, 
bourhood  of  Ancyra ;  it  afterwards  assumes  a  westerly  direction,  until 
its  junction  with  the  Thymbres,  when  it  again  turns  northwards,  and 
in  a  tortuous  course  crosses  Bithynia  to  the  Euxine  :  it  was  navigable 
in  its  lower  course,  and  yielded  an  abundance  of  fish.  The  Fluudt 
rises  in  the  Moschici  Montes,  and  flows  in  a  semicircular  course,  with  a 
rapid  stream,  into  the  Euxine ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  was 
named  Boat:  its  water  is  described  a?  being  very  cold,  and  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  The  Bum  rises  in  Cataonia,  and 
first  flows  towards  the  S.E.  through  Cappadoda,  and  then  towards  the 
S.W.  through  Cilicia,  traversing  in  its  lower  course  the  rich  Ale'ian 
plain,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  S.  of  Tarsus.  The 
Pjmnus  also  rises  in  Cataonia,  and  has  a  general  S.W.  coiuie  :  for  a 
certain  distance  it  is  said  to  disappear  under  ground ;  on  its  reappear- 
ance it  becomes  a  navigable  stream,  and  forces  its  way  through  a  glen 
of  Taurus,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a  dog  can  leap  across 
it  ;  it  then  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ale'ian  plain  to  the  sea. 

I  6.  The  lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  map  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  central  plateau  is  not  (it  should  be  observed)  a  dead 
flat,  but  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains  of  varying 
altitude.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  these  ranges  form 
basins  in  which  the  waters  gather  into  lakes,  no  outlet  towards  the 
sea  existing  in  any  direction.  These  lakes  are  for  the  most  part 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  largest  of  them  is  Tatta,  Tuzla, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  about  75  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Ckff&lis  and  Trogltist  in  Pisidia,  are  also  of  a  large 
size. 

f  7.  The  soil  and  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor  are,  as  m^y  be 
supposed,  exceedingly  variable.  The  alluvial  plains  ahout  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  the  western  district  and  Cilicia  sur- 
pass all  in  fertility.  The  extent  and  flatness  of  these  plains  is  remark- 
able ;  the  mountains  rise  out  of  them  at  their  upper  extremities, 
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••  like  islands  ont  of  the  ocean  f^  they  are  sheltered  from  the  severe 
cold  of  the  upper  regions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  watered. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cilida,  hence  designated  Campestris,  which  is  formed  hy  the  rivers 
Cydnus,  Barus,  and  Pyramus.  Of  a  similar  character  are  the  lands 
which  surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior ;  these  have  at 
one  period  occupied  larger  heds  than  at  present ;  the  dry  margins 
are  consequently  heds  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Fertile  plains  o&  a 
diflFerent  class  are  found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast ;  of  these,  that 
of  AttaUa  on  the  southern  coast  was  the  most  extensive.  The  hills 
of  the  western  district  are  clothed  with  shruhs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  region  is  fine,  hut  the  heat  sometimes  excessive,  llie 
western  portion  of  the  central  plateau  consists  of  extensive  harren 
plains  traversed  hy  deep  gullies  which  the  streams  have  worked 
out  for  themselves.  The  southern  part  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous portions  by  ranges  of  considerable  height ;  in  the  northern  part  the 
hills  are  of  less  height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a  more 
unbroken  appearance.  The  same  peculiarity,  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains,  also  characterizes  the  upper 
plains ;  "  they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.'* '  The  cUmat&  of  the  central  district  is  severe,  the 
loftier  hills  being  tipped  with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  northern  district  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
from  the  Iris  to  the  Sangarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great 
elevation ;  on  either  side  of  these  limits  the  country  is  too  moun- 
taihous  to  admit  of  much  cultivation. 

§  8.  The  population  of  Asia  Minor  was  of  a  very  mixed  cha- 
racter: Turanian,  Indo-Europaean,  and  Semitic  races  are  found 
there  coexisting  in  di£Ferent  proportions,  the  predominant  element, 
however,  being  the  Indo-EuropaBan.  This  admixture  is  indicated  in 
the  Mosaic  table,  where  Lud,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lydians,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  son  of  Shem,  while  the  remainder  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world  are  assigned  to  the  Japhetites — Gomer, 
Ashkenaz,  and  Kiphath  being  (according  to  the  best  authorities)  the 
representatives  of  the  races  in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while 
Meschcch  and  Tubal  undoubtedly  held  the  eastern  part. 

(1.^  TWYintnn  Races, — The  most  important  were  the  Moschi,  the 
Mesoneoh  of  Scripture,  and  the  Muskai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Miiscwites  ;  and  the  Tibareni,  the  Tubal  of  Scripture. 
These  races  occupied  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  were  pressed  northwards 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  by  the  entrance  of  the  Cappadocians.    At  a 


1  F«llow8*8  Ana  Minor,  p.  S6.  >  Leake's  Ana  Minor,  p.  95. 
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later  period  Soytho-Thracian  tribes  reoroased  the  Botponis  from  Europe 
into  Acda,  and  settled  along  the  northern  coast,  under  the  names  Thyni, 
Kthyni,  and  Mariandyni. 

(2.)  Indo-Earopaean  Races. — The  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Mysians,  Mcbo- 
nians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians,  as  well  as  the  Felasgians,  who  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Phrygians,  belong  to  this  class.  The  Phrygians 
(whose  name  appears  under  the  different  forms  of  Phryges,  Bryges, 
Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Berecynthee)  were  in  early  times  the 
dominant  race  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  even  crossed  oyer  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  whence,  however,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  lUyrians  and  Scytho-Thracians,  and  resettled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis,  in  the  districts  named  Lesser  Phry^  and  Mysia.  A 
Celtic  race,  the  Galatians,  entered  Asia  Minor  at  a  comparatively 
late  period. 

(3.)  Semitic  Maces. — ^These  were  chiefly  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Cilicians  were  connected  by  their  own  tradi- 
tions with  the  Phoenicians.  The  Pisidians  and  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Lycia,  the  Solymi  and  Termilse,  were  undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Semitic  names  in  the  latter  district,  as 
Solymi  (Salem),  Phoenix  (Phoenicia),  and  Cabalia  (Gebal),  Cumishes  a 
proof  of  this.  The  Lydians  on  the  western  coast  are  supposed  to  be 
also  a  Semitic  race,  but  this  question  can  hardly  yet  bd  ctmaidered  as 
decided.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cappadocians,  who  are  described 
as  Syrians  by  Herodotus — a  primd  facie  ground  for  inferring  that  they 
were  of  Aramaean  and  thus  of  Semitic  origin.  That  description  may 
however  have  been  attached  to  them  from  their  having  entered  Asia 
Minor  from  the  side  of  Syria.  The  Cappadocians  are  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists  supposed  to  be  of  the  Arian  division  of  Indo-Europsans,  an 
opinion  which  is  favoured  by  the  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
immigration. 

§  9.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages.  We  have  described  the  positions  which  the 
several  races  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
(p.  36).  Subsequently  to  that  time  we  may  note  the  following 
changes : — (1.)  the  introduction  of  the  name  "  Pontus,"  which  first 
appears  in  Xenophon  {Anah.  v.  6,  §  15);  to  describe  the  province 
lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  in  the  N.E. ;  (2.)  the  separa- 
tion of  Pisidia  from  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  which  was  not  form- 
ally effected  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great;  (3.)  the 
immigration  of  the  Gauls  into  the  district  named  Galatia ;  and  (4.) 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Bithy- 
nia.  The  divisions  usually  recognised  in  geographical  works  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  are  partly  of  a  political, 
partly  of  an  ethnographical  character.  They  are  the  following  14  : 
on  the  western  coast,  Mysia  with  Troas  and  -^olis,  Lydia  with  the 
northern  portion  of  Ionia,  and  Caria  with  southern  Ionia  and 
Doris ;  on  the  southern  coast,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia ;  in 
the  interior,  Cappadocia  with  Armenia  Minor,  Lycaonia  with  Isau- 
ria,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia ;  and  on  the  northern  coast,  Bi- 
thynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus. 
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History. — In  the  earliest  historical  period  Asia  Minor  was  parcelled 
out  into  a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  among  which  the  Phry- 
gian appears  to  have  been  the  most  powerful.  The  Trojan  and  earlier 
Lydian  dynasties  are  also  known  to  us.  The  last  of  the  Lydian  dynas- 
ties, the  Mermnadse,  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  of  the  Halys  from  B.C.  720  to  546,  when  their  territory,  along 
vdth  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  incorporated  by  Cyrus  into  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  Asia  Minor  remained  subject  to  Persia  \mtil  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  334,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire.  After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  it  fell  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Antigonus,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c.  301,  to  Lysi- 
machus.  About  20  years  later,  Seleucus  attached  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  Syria,  while  several  provinces,  Bithynia,  Qalatia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  town  of  Pergamus,  became  the 
seats  of  independent  monarchies.  The  battle  of  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  ter- 
minated the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  Roman  conquerors 
handed  over  Lycia  and  Caria  to  the  Rhodians,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia 
to  the  kinga  of  Pergamus.  The  last  of  these  kings  bequeathed  his  terri- 
tory to  Rome,  b.c.  133,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  formed,  in- 
cluding a  large  part  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  last 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Rhodians,  Lycia  being  declared  inde- 
pendent. By  degrees  the  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  ;  Bithynia  by  the  bequest  of  Nicomedes  IV.,  B.C. 
75 ;  Cilicia  by  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  B.C.  67 ;  Pontus  partly  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  Gra- 
latia  and  Lycaonia  after  the  death  of  the  Tetrarch  Amyntas,  B.C.  25  ; 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  A.  D.  18;  and  lastly  Armenia 
Minor,  after  the  death  of  Tigranes  in  Vespasian's  reign.  Asia  Minor 
was  then  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : — Asia,  Lycia,  Cilicia 
with  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Gkdatia  with  Lycaonia,  Bithynia  with 
Pontus,  and  Armenia  Minor.  In  Constantine's  division  Asia  Minor 
(with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  which  were  added  to  the 
Diocese  of  the  East),  was  divided  into  two  Dioceses,  Asiana  and  Pontus, 
the  latter  consisting  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  the 
former  of  the  remaining  provinces. 
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I.  Mysia,  with  iEoi.IB. 

§  10.  The  province  of  Kyiia  lay  in  the  north- west  of  Asia  Minor, 
hounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Pix)])ontis  and  the  IlellysiKint,  on  the 
W.  hy  the  iEgaean,  on  the  S.  hy  Mount  TemnuB  and  Lydia,  and 
on  the  E.  hy  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  the  honndary  in  this  direction 
heing  marked  hy  the  river  Khyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  hut  possesses  some  plains  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  also  well  watered  hy  a  numher  of  small  rivers.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  in  ancient  times  so  prodactive  as  other  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests. 
Besides  the  ordinary  products  and  the  wheat  of  Assus,  Mysia  was 
celehrated  for  the  lapis  assiuB,  found  near  Assus,  which  had  the 
property  of  quickly  consuming  the  human  hody,  and  was  hence  used 
for  coffins.  Near  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent 
oyster  heds.' 

Name. — The  name  Mysia  is^prohahly  only  another  form  of  Mcesia, 
derived  from  a  Celtic  word  signifying  ''a  marsh."  The  Myaiiuis  were 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  Moesiana  by  the  title  of  **  Asiatic." 

§  11.  ITie  mountains  of  Mysia  are  irregular.  ITie  highlands  of 
the  central  plateau  hreak  up  into  a  numher  of  ranges,  which  seek 
the  sea  in  various  directions,  though  with  a  general  tendency  to- 
wards the  W.  The  most  important  of  these  ranges  are — Olympnf 
on  the  eastern  border — ^Tenmns  on  the  southern  boi-der — and  Ida  in 
Troas  near  the  iEgaean. 

Olympni,  Ketehieli  Dagh,  distinguished  from  other  mountains  of  the 
same  name  bv  the  title  of  "  Mysian,"  is  an  extensive  range  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Sangarius  and  Rhyndacus,  and  attains  the  height  of 
7000  feet.  The  lower  regions  are  well  clad  with  forests,  which  in 
ancient  times  harboured  dangerous  bands  of  robbers  ;  the  summit  is 
covered  with  snow  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Temnns  traverses 
the  province  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  angle  in  which 
Mysia  meets  Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida  ;  it  is 
only  noticed  by  the  later  geographers,  and  has  no  associations  of  any 
interest.     Ida  ^  is  an  irregular  ndge  running  out  into  several  branches 

•  Fontus  et  ostriferi  feuoes  tentantur  Abydi. — Vibo.  Georg.  i.  207. 
HeUespontia,  cseteris  ostreoaior  oris. — Catvll.  xviii.  4. 
Pontus  et  ostri/eratn  dirimat  Chalcedona  carsu. — Luc.  ix.  959. 

♦  The  proximity  of  Ida  to  Troy  leads  to  it«  being  frequently  noticed  by  the  poets. 
Virgil  describes  the  meteor  as  disappearing  behind  its  wooded  heights  : — 

Illam,  Rnmma  super  labentem  culmina  tecti 

Cemimus  Idiea  daram  se  condere  silva. — jEn.  ii.  695. 
8o,  again,  it  appears  among  the  ornaments  of  .Sneas's  vessel : — 

Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratissima  Teucris. — jEn.  x.  158. 
Ida  was  ftirther  celebrated  in  mytholc^y  as  the  birthplace  of  Cybelc  : — 

Alma  parens  Idaea  deOm. — Viro.  jEn.  x.  252. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  Trojan ;  as  in  the  expressions — Idatus  jttdex  fpr 
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near  the  JEgiean ;  the  highest  point,  naihed  Oargimi,  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  these  ranges  are  well 
csovered  with  wood,  the  haunts  in  ancient  times  of  wild  beasU,  and 
contain  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.* 

The  sea-coast  is  also  irregular,  particularly  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  where  the  Sinus  AdnmyttSnus,  Qui/  of  Adramytti, 
advances  far  inland  between  Lesbos  and  the  mainland,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  sinuosities  terminating  with  ihe  Bin.  HaltimB, 
Qvlf  of  Sandarli,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  promontories  of 
BhflBtfinm,*  Intepeh,  on  the  Hellespont— SigJom/  Tenisheri,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont— and  Leetnm,  Baba,  the  extremity  of 
the  range  of  Ida— are  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers. 

The  less  important  promontories  are — ^Aiban&iis,  near  Lampsacus — 
Dazd&Bis,  S.  of  Abydus  near  Dardanua— and  Oane,  C  CUoni,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Calcus. 

§  12.  Tlie  most  important  rivers  are  the  BJ^jwUiffaM  and  the  Caleos. 
The  former  rises  in  Northern  Phrygia,  and  flows  in  a  north-western 
direction  between  Mysia  and  Bithynia  through  the  Lake  of  Apol- 
lonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Xaoestus  from  the  S.W.,  falls  into 
the  Propontis.  The  Oaloui,'  Ak-su,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  consists 
in  its  upper  course  of  two  streams,  which  unite  near  Pergamum : 
thence  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elaea.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
numerous  streams,  unimportant  in  point  of  size,  but  invested  with 
historical  associations,  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 

Paris  (Ov.  Hut,  ri.  44],  Id4B«B  navea  (Horr  Od,  i.  1ft,  S) ;  or  for  Phrygian,  aft 
IdMB  urhea  (Virg.  jEn.  rii.  207) ;  or  lastly  for  Roman,  as  being  dewended  from 
Troy,  as  Idteus  sanguu  (8U.  Ital.  i.  126). 

Propertius  confounds  this  Ida  with  the  one  in  Crete  : — 
IdiDum  Simoenta  Jovis  cunabula  parri  (iii.  1,  27). 

*  *I6i}i'  V  ixayflv  wokuwdtuta,  ft'ifripa  0tfpS»¥.  HoM.  77.  riii.  47. 
Concidit :  at  quondam  cava  concidit,  aut  Eryman^o 

Aut  Id&  in  magnA,  radicibus  eruta  pinos. — Viao.  /En,  v.  448. 
Ardua  proceris  spoliantur  Girgara  silris  : 

Innumerasque  mihi  longa  dat  Ida  trabes.— Om.  Heroid.  zvi.  107. 

«  Rhsteius  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  Trojan ;"  e.  g.  Xhwteiut  duetor  acil. 
JEneas  (Virg.  jEn.  xii.  456) ;  Khmteia  liitora  (Luc.  ri.  Sftl) ;  and  by  a  seeoodary 
appUcation,  for  "  Roman,"  e.  g.  Rhateia  regpa  (SU.  Ital.  vU.  481). 

'  The  naTal  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  formed  near  Sigeum  :  hence  it  is  fluently 
noticed  by-Homer  and  Virgil.  The  latter  alludes  to  ito  position  Just  where  the 
Hellespont  widens  out  into  the  JEgiMin  : — 

Sigea  igni  ttvU  Ida  relucent.— ^&».  ii.  S13. 
Sigeus,  or  SigeYua,  is  also  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  Trqjan  ;*'  e.  g.  8%g«i  eampi 
(^fii.  yU.  294),  Sigw  in  pulvere  (Stat.  AehU.  i.  84) ;  and  for  "  Roman  :  '*— 

Seu  Laurens  tibi  Sigeo  sulcata  colono 

Arridet  teUus.  Sn.,  Itai..  Ix.  90S. 

•  Bfysusqne  Calcus.  Tiao.  Oeorg.  iy.  370. 
£t  Mysum  eapltiaque  sul  ripseque  prioris 

PoDnituisae  fernnt,  ali&  nunc  ire,  Oaicum.— Ono.  Met,  xt.  277. 
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The  Propontis  reeeWes  the  .Bfipnt,*  which  riflee  in  Ida,  and  flowa 
towards  the  N.E.>  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Troad— and 
the  Graalims,*  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the 
Persians,  B.C.  334,  and  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridatea,  b.c.  73 ;  it  is  pro- 
bably thie  same  as  the  Kodtha-tu.  The  Hellespont  receives  the  follow- 
ing streams  from  E.  to  W.-^the  ParoSlea,  Broga$,  the  Txaetiiu,  Mtu- 
kakoi-8u^  the  Bh<kHiii,  the  Sinois,  Vumhrek-duu,  formerly  a  tributary 
of  the  Scamander,  but  now  an  independent  stream,  and  the  8oaauuid«r' 
or  Xanthna,  Mendere-sut  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Troy,  with  its  tri- 
butary, the  Thymhrina,  perhaps  the  Kamara-tu,  which  still  flows  into 
the  Mendere-su,  though  the  name  Timbrtk  is  applied  to  a  stream  which 
has  an  independent  course  to  the  sea.  The  Batniglf,  Tuzia,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troas,  rises  in  Ida  and  flows  into  the  ^gaean  Sea :  the 
Erfiniu,  aandarli,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elsoa. 
Host  of  these  streams  owe  their  celebrity  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Homeric  poems.  The  Scamander  is  described  by  Homer  as  having 
two  sources  close  to  Ilium,  one  of  them  sending  forth  hot  water,  the 
other  cold  ;  he  also  describes  it  as  a  l&rge  and  deep  river  ;*  it  was 
named  Xanthus  from  the  yellow  colour^  of  its  water.  Pliny  describes 
the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  as  distinct  streams  ;  Ptolemy  gives  the 
Simois  and  Scamander  independent  courses  to  the  sea.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  even  in  ancient  times  considerable  changes  .had  taken 
place  in  the  line  of  coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  by  these 
streams.  The  Simois  crossed  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  was  therefore  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  Trojan  war.* 

§  13.  The  inhabitants  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  races.  (1.) 
The  Mysians  themselves  in  the  age  of  Homer  appear  to  have  lived 
on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  in  Mysia  Minor ;  thence  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  and  eastwards,  and  about  the  time  of  the  iEolian 
migration  founded  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania.  (2.)  The  Trojans 
occupied  the  district  of  Troas  in  the  Homeric  age ;  they  were  pro- 
bably, like  the  Mysians,  an  immigrant  race  from  Thrace;  they 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygians,  and  hence  the  terms  are  used  in- 
differently. (3.)  Greek  colonists  settled  at  an  early  period  along 
the  western  coast ;  they  consisted  of  Achteans,  Boeotians,  and  Mo- 
lians,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  chief  influence,  and  commu- 
nicated their  name  both  to  the  migration  and  the  district. 


*  *Ot  a  ZeAeioy  ivtuov  viraX  iroia  vtCarov  *Ui|f , 

'A^veiot,  wiyovm  vS»p  fUXay  Ato^iroio.  Hox.  i?.  ii.  834. 

>  Ovid  describes  it  as  bifurcating  near  its  mouth : — 

AlexirhoS,  Granico  nata  bieomi. — Met.  xi.  764. 
^  *Ov  UatfBw  KoXmvax  0«oi,  oy^pet  8i  XKOfiayipov.—'Kon.  II,  XX.  74. 
Xanthus  hence  appears  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  names. 
3  Xai^ov  fiaJMwntvrtK.—n.  xxi.  15. 

*  *ApYvpoSunfv. — H.  xxl.  8. 

5  Kal  StfuScif,  otfc  n-oAAd  fiodypia  koa  rpv^oAeiot 
Kainreaov  ev  Kovijia-t,,  kiu  riiuBiuv  yivos  avSpwv* — Hox.  II,  xii.  22. 
SflBvus  ubi  JSaeidsB  telo  jacet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 
Sarpedon  :  ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  vinun,  galeasque,  et  fortia  corpora  volvit. — Yiro.  ASn.  i.  99. 
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Mysiawas  divided  into  the  following  districts :— (I.)  Mjna  Xiiior 
or  Helleiponti&eaf  the  coast-district  along  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Propontis.  (2.)  KyiU  M^jort  the  southern  portion  of  the  intcrioi 
of  the  province,  with  Pergamum  for  its  capital,  and  hence  sometimes 
termed  PergamSne.  (3.)  TroMi  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  (4.)  251ii» 
the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  thoui^h  more  especially  applicable  to 
the  portion  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and  Hermus.  (5.)  Teuthraniai* 
a  district  on  the  soiithem  frontier,  where  the  Mysians  under  Teiithras 
had  settled  about  the  time  of  the  iEolian  migration.  Under  the 
Persians  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was 
named  Fhrjrgia  Xinor. 

§  14.  The  towns  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  historical  eras,  and 
are  invested  with  associations  more  than  usually  varied,  and  ex- 
tending over  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  position  of  Mysia,  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  easy  point  of  crossing  the  channel  that  separates 
Asia  from  Europe,  naturally  rendered  it  the  high-road  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  continents.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Darius 
both  in  his  Scythian  and  Greek  expeditions,  by  Xerxes,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Antiocbus  in  his  advance  into  Greece,  and  by 
LucuUus  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  The  banks  of  the  Granicus  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  Fast,  and  the 
beach  of  Abydus  was  oft-times  the  parade-ground  of  hosts  gathered 
from  every  nation  of  the  known  world.  The  towns  of  Mysia  either 
lined  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  iEgaean,  or  were  situ- 
ated within  easy  communication  with  thn  seaboard.  In  the  Heroic 
age,  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  towns  were  the  seats  of 
small  sovereignties:  the  far-famed  Ilium,  Dard&nus,  Antandrus, 
ITiebe,  Scepsis,  and  many  others,  belong  to  this  age.  The  period 
of  Greek  immigration  followed :  most  of  the  towns  that  were  favour- 
ably situated  received  colonies  either  immediately  from  Greece  or 
from  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ^olians 
settled  at  Cyme  and  ten'  other  places,  and,  at  a  later  period,  these 
again  sent  out  colonies  to  Antandrus,  Ilium  Novum,  and  else- 
where :  Adramyttium  claimed  Athens  as  its  founder :  the  Milesians, 
accompanied  in  some  instances  by  other  Greek  colonists,  settled 
at  Cyzlcus,  Abydus,  PriSpus,  Parium,  Lamps&cus,  and  Garg&ra. 
Some  of  the  old  towns  perished  from  the  effects  of  war  or  natural 


*  Fonitan,  ut  quondam  Teuthrantia  regna  tenenti. 
Sic  inihi  res  eadem  vulnus  opcmque  ferct. — Ov.  Tritt.  ii.  10. 
Teuthranteoaque  Caicxu.—Id.  Met,  iL  243. 

r  The  names  of  the  other  ten  wen^Temnos,  Larissa,  Neon-TTohoii,  JEgm^ 
Myrma,  Grynlum,  Cilia,  Notium,  .ggiioywa,  and  PitAne  :  Smfma  waa  orfglnally 
an  .£olian  ooUmy,  but  was  afterwards  ooeupiad  by  lonlana. 
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decay ;  othere  from  the  fomidation  of  new  towns  and  the  forcible 
nsmoval  of  their  inhabitants.  The  period  fnicoeeding  Alexander  the 
Great  witnessed  the  rise  of  Ilium  Novum,  Alexandria  Troas,  and 
Perg&mam  :  each  of  these  owed  its  prosperity  to  a  different  cause — 
IXinm  Novum  to  its  associations  with  the  Troy  of  Homer,  Alexandria 
Troas  to  its  favourable  position  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Pergamum  to 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  which  through  the  favour  of  the 
Bomans  held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  After 
^6  extension  of  the  Boman  Empire  over  Asia,  the  towns  of  Mysia 
received  various  boons  conducive  to  their  prosperity :  Pergamum  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  *'longe  clarissimum  Asias:"  Cyzicus  and 
Dardanns  became  free  cities :  Parium  and  Alexandria  Roman  colo- 
nies. The  fine  air  and  scenery  of  Cyzicus  rendered  it  a  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.^  These  towns  are  described  below 
in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

GyiScui  was  well  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  an  isthmua  which  connects  a  peninaula  of  consider- 
able size  with  the  nminland.  The  iathmuB  "  was  severed  by  an  artificial 
t^hannel,  over  which  two  bridges  were  thrown,  and  thus  the  place  was 
easily  defensible  on  the  land  side.  Between  the  peninsula  and  the  main- 
land were  two  roadsteads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  Doli- 
onee  ^  were  reputed  its  earliest  inhabitants,  but  its  prosperity,  was  due 
to  the  Milesians  who  settled  there.  It  fell  to  the  Persians  after  the 
conquest  of  Miletus — to  the  Athenians  and  Laoedfemonians  alternately  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War — 
and  to  the  Persians  again 
at  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  It  was  bfssieged 
by  Mithridates^  b.c.  74, 
but  relieved  by  Luoullus ; 
and,  in  gratitude  for  its 
resistance,  it  was  made  a 
free  city  by  the  Romans. 
Its  gold  coins,  named 
Cyziceni.  had  a  very  ex-  Coin  of  CyilctM. 

tensive  circulation.     The 

oysters  and  the  marble  of  Cyzicus  were  much  prized.  The 
ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  extensive,  and  are  named  Bal  Kh.  Lampi&oni 
stood  ou  the  Hellespont,  near  the  modem  Lanuaki,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Callipolia,  on  the  Thracian  coast*,  it  was  named  Pityusa 
before  the  Ifilesians  settled  there.    During  the  Ionian  revolt  it  was. 


*  Frigida  tarn  multos  placuit  tibi  Cysicus  annos 
TttUe,  PropontiJiea  qua  flult  Isthmos  aqna. — Pbop.  ill.  23,  1. 

*  There  Is  lome  doubt  as  to  whether  the  ground  on  which  Cyxicus  stood  was 
originaUy  an  island  or  a  peninsuUi.  The  great  length  of  the  isthmus  (above  a  mile) 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  made  into  an  artificial  island,  by  a  narrow  channel 
dog  acroea,  rather  than  into  an  artificial  peninsula  by  so  long  a  bridge  or  mole. 

1*  Hence  it  is  termed  Hsmonla,  i.  «.  Thessalian  : — 
Hincque  Propontiacis  hnrentem  Cysicon  oris, 

Cyaioon  Hnmoniie  noUIe  gentls  opus. — Ot.  DrUt,  t  10,  S9. 
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taken  by  the  Penians,  and  remained'  under  their  supremacy,  though 
governed  by  a  native  tyrant.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale  it  joined 
the  side  of  Athens,  and,  having  revolted  from  her,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Strombichides.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several  illus- 
trious men — Charon  the  historian,  Anaxiruenes  the  orator,  and  Metro- 
dorus  the  disciple  of  Epicurus.^  Ab^dvf  was  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  Hellespont  is  narrowest,^  being  no  more  than  7  stadia  across: 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  was  Sestos,  about  30  stadia  distant. 
Xerxes  erected  his  bridge  of  boats  from  a  point  a  little  N.  of  the  town, 
B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  town,  in  gratitude  foir 
its  sturdy  resistance  to  Philip  II.  of  Maoedon.  Abydus  is  well  know% 
in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  Leander's  exploit  of  swimming  across  the 
strait  to  visit  Hero.'  Daid&niu  stood  about  8  miles  from  Abydos,  and 
is  suoposed  to  have  communicated  to  the  strait  its  modern  appellation, 
DardaneUes :  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dardanians, 
and  is  further  known*  as  the  spot  where  Sylla  concluded  peace  with 
Mithridates,  B.C.  84-.  Further  to  the  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  iEgoean  sea,^  we  enter  upon  the  plain  of  I^,*  the  stage 
on  which  the  events  of  the  Iliad  were  enacted.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  features  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  plain 
itself,  have  undergone  much  alteration,  and  that  the  Simois  no  longer 
flows  into  the  Scamonder.  The  site  of  Troy  itself  is  a  matter  of  gr^i^t^ 
uncertainty :  some  fix  ib  at  Iliam  Hoyum,  the  modem  KiuarUkf  about' 


1  LsmpMens  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapos : — 

Et  te  nirioola,  Lampsaoe,  tata  dec. — Or.  7VM.  i.  10,  86. 
HelletpanHaei  lervet  tatela  Priapi.— Yiao.  Oeorg.  iv.  111. 
Henee  Lampsacenos  Is  used  as  a  synonym  for  "  obacene  :  '* — 

Nam  mea  Lampsado  laacivit  pagina  veraa.~lLLaT.  xi.  16. 
Quantam  Lampsacis  ooltmt  puellas.  Id.  xi.  51. 

*  Henoe  the  expression  **faueea  Abydi." — Vimo.  Georg.  i.  207. 

The  junction  of  the  two  shores,  effected  by  Xerxes,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  fieats  of  skill  and  labour : — 

Fanu  canit  tiunidum  super  nquora  Xerxem 
Construxisse  vias,  multum  cum  pontibus  ausus, 
Europamque  Aai»,  Sestonque  admovit  Abydo 
Incessitque  f^tum  rapid!  super  Hellesponti.— Luc.  IL  67 S. 
Tot  potuere  manus  vel  jungere  Seston  Abjrdo, 
Ingestoqae  solo  Phrixeum  elidere  pontum.— Id.  vi.  55. 

*  Vel  tua  me  Sestos  vel  te  mea  sumat  Abydos.— Ov.  Herwd,  xtUI.  1S7. 
Utque  rogem  de  te,  et  soribam  tibi,  si  quis  Abydo 

Yenerlt,  ant  qusro,  si  qids  Abydon  eat.— Id.  xix.  30. 

*  Longus  in  angostum  qua  dauditur  Hellespontus 

Ilion  ardebat.  Ot.  Met,  xiii.  407. 

*  By  Latin  writers  the  place  was  usually  called  Troja ;  the  poets,  however, 
frequently  used  the  names  Ilium,  Ilion,  and  Ilios  :  «.  g, 

O  diWim  domus  Ilium^  et  inclyta  hello 
M(snia  Dardanidam.  Viao.  >fi».  ii.  341. 

nion  aspieies,  flrmataqiie  turribus  altis 
Momia,  PhoBbeie  stnicta  canore  lyrv. — Ov.  Heroid,  xri.  170. 
Non  semel  Iliot 

Vexata.  Hoa.  Od.  iv.  0,  18. 
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12  stadia  distant  from  the  sea;  others  at  a  spot  more  to  the  S.E., 
distant  42  stadia  from  the  sea,  now  named  Bunarhcuhi :  the  former 
opinion  has  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  and  must  be  received  as  most  pro- 
bably the  correct  view.  The  town  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  situated 
on  rising  ground  *  between  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander  'J  to  the 
S.E.  rose  a  hill,  a  spur  of  Ida,  on  which  stood  the  acropolis  named 
Per^Lmum,  containing  temples  and  palaces :  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates  leading  to  the  N.W.  was  named  the 
Scaean  or  "  left  gate."  The  town  was  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
about  B.C.  1184,  and  rebuilt  at  a  later  period,  with  the  title  of  "New 
Ilium^"  in  which  JSolian  colonists  settled.  This  was  probably  the 
place  which  was  visited  by  Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Caesar,  and 
which,  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Troy,'  was  enlarged  and 
favoured  by  the  Romans.  During  the  Mithridatic  war  New  Ilium  was 
taken  by  Fimbria,  B.C.  85,  and  su£Pered  severely.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood were  several  spots  associated  with  the  Homeric  poems — Sigfivnif 
on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  mounds  still  exist  which  were  reputed  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus;  and  Bhcstiiuiif  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  mound  of  Ajax:  near  each  of  these  spots  towns 
sprang  up,  the  materials  in  the  case  of  Sigeum  being  procured  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Troy.  Al«zandris  I^roai,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  briefly 
termed,  I^roai,  stood  on  the  coast  opposite  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos :  it  owed  its  foundation  to  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  its  enlargement  to  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  Antigonia  into  that  of  Alexandria.  Its 
position  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  Romans,  and  they  did  much  for 
it  in  the  way  of  public  works  and  buildings,  of  which  an  aqueduct  to 
bring  water  from  Mount  Ida  was  the  most  remarkable.  Julius  Csesar 
is  said  to  have  designed  making  it  the  Roman  capital  of  the  East,  and 


*  The  epithets  applied  to  it  are  otrccnj,  ^vtii6t<rtra,  and  h^tpv6t*nra, 

'  Assaraci  tellns,  qaam  frigida  panri 
Findunt  Scamandri  flumina 
Labricus  et  Simois.  Hoa.  £p,  13,  13. 

•  The  site  of  old  Ilium  was  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood.    Caesar's  visit  to 
it  is  described  by  Lucan  in  the  following  passage  :— 

Signasqne  petit  tamn  mirator  arenas, 
Et  Simoentis  aquas,  et  Qraio  nobile  busto 
RhoBtion,  et  multum  debentes  vatibus,  umbras. 
**      Circuit  ^ustn  nomen  memorabile  Trojee, 
Magnaque  PhoBbei  quaint  vestigia  murL 
Jam  sylvie  steriles,  et  putres  robore  trunoi 
Assaraci  pressere  domes,  et  tcmpla  deorum 
Jam  lassa  radioe  tenent,  ac  tota  teguntur 
Pergama  dumetis :  etiam  periere  ruinte. 
Adspicit  Hesiones  scopulos,  sylvisque  latentes 
AnohisflB  thalamoe :  quo  Judex  sederit  antro : 
Unde  puer  raptus  coalo  :  quo  vertice  Nais 
Luserit  OBnone :  nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 
Inscius  in  sieco  serpentem  pulvere  rivum 
Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat :  seeurus  in  alto 
Oramine  ponebat  gressus ;  Phryx  incola  manes 
Hectoreos  oalcare  vetat.    Discussa  Jacebant 
Saxa,  nee  uUlus  faeiem  servantia  saori.— ix.  961-078. 
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Gonstantine  hentated  between  this  spot  and  Constantinople.  The 
ruins  of  Trees  supplied  a  large  amount  of  stone  for  the  erection  of 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  still  call  the  site  Eski  SUtmlwul,  "  Old 
Constantinople."  AflfU  stood  on  the  southern  coast  of  Troas,  eastward 
of  Prom.  Lectum:  it  possessed  a  harbour  formed  by  a  mole,  and  must 
have  been  a  flourishing  place,  to  judge  from  the  extensive  ruins  of 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  still  existing  on  its  site  at  Beriam 
Kaileti.  Of  these  remains  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a  kind  of  Via  Sacra,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  and  the 
temporary  refddence  of  Aristotle.  Farther  along  the  same  coast  we 
meet  wiUi  Gaigftra,*  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  remarkable  fertility; 
and  Antandmf,  the  Pelasgis  of  Herodotus  (vii.  42),  advantageously 
situated  under  a  spur  of  Ida,  and  thus  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-building.'  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and,  though  it  for  a  while  shook  them  off  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  remained  generallv  subject  to  them. 
AibBmyttilim,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a  seaport.'  under  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  Conventus  Juridicus  under  the  Romans.  Ferg&mam  or  Per- 
gaauif,  Bergamah,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  near  the 
junction  of  the  streams  Selinus  and  Cetius.  Tradition  assigned  to  it  a 
Greek  origin,  but  it  remained  an  unimportant  place  until  it  was  chosen 
by  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  as  the  receptacle  of  his 
vast  treasures.  Philetserus,  to  whose  care  these  were  entrusted,  ren- 
dered himself  independent.  The  town  was  enlarged  ai\d  embellished 
by  one  of  his  successors,  Eumenes  II.,  the  founder  of  a  magnificent 
library,  second  only  to  Alexandria:  the  massive  substructure  of  some 
of  the  buildings  still  attests  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  town. 
Pergamum  remained  a  remarkablv  fine  town  under  the  Roman  empire.' 
Bm,  Kliadi,  was  situated  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gave  name,  about 
12  stadia  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus:  it  served  as  the  port  of  Per- 
gamum. Cyina,*  SondarU,  was  on  the  co^t,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos:  it  was  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  J&oWsJi 
towns,  and  has  some  few  historical  associations  in  connexion  with  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Soepiic,  Etki-UpBi,  was  the  chief  town  in  the  interior: 
it  stood  on  the  ifisepus,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  school  of  philosophy:  it 
was  here  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  a 
pit  after  the  death  of  Neleus,  who  had  acquired  them  from  Theo- 
phrastus. 

We  may  further  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  following  towns  of  less 
importance :— FriApu,  on  the  Propontis,  a  Milesian  colony,  and  the 


*  Nullo  tantum  se  Myaia  eiilta 
Jactat,  et  ipsa  saos  mirantur  Gargara  me88e8.~Viao.  Otorg.  i.  1Q3. 
1  Hence  .fineas  is  represented  as  bailding  his  fleet  here — 
ClasBemque  sub  ipsA 
Antandro  et  Vhrjgim  mollmor  montibas  IdK.-^Tiso.  jEn,  ill.  5. 

*  **  A  ship  of  Adramyttiam  "  oonveyed  St.  Paul  Aram  Cesarea  (Acts  xxrii.  2). 

'  It  was  celebrated  for  its  manofketore  of  parchment,  which  derived  its  name 
(cburta  Pergamena)  firom  this  city.  It  has  a  still  higher  interest  fbr  us  as  beinff 
the  site  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 

*  The  Italian  Come  is  said  to  have  been  partly  founded  by  a  native  of  Cyme, 
Hippocles,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Hesiod*s  fiither,  and  of  the  historian  Ephorus. 
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chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus ;  Faxiiim,  Kemer,  more  to  the  W., 
with  a  good  harbour,  occupied  by  a  mixed  colony  of  Milesiass,  Ery- 
thrseami  and  Phocseans  ;  Orexiiaite,^ear  Abydus,  with  gold-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  SigSiim,  the  position  of  which  has  been  already 
described,  an  JSolian  colony,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  source  of 
dispute  between  Athens  and  Mitylene,  but  ultimately  fell  to  the 
former,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Peisistratids ;  Lariiia,  near 
Alexandria  Troas,  an  old  Pelasgian  town,  but  not  regarded  as  the  one 
to  which  Homer  refers  {II,  ii.  841) ;  Samaadtus  and  Chrysa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troaa,  in  both  of  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  imder 
the  form  of  a  mouse,  with  the  appellation  of  Smintheus ;  Atameva, 
opposite  Lesbos,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  place 
where  Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  captured  by  the  Persians ;  Cane,  oppo- 
site the  southern  point  of  Lesbos,  where  the  Roman  fleet  wintered  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus ;  Pit&ne,  on  the  bay  of  Elsea,  with  two  har- 
bours ;  Gryninxn,  on  the  coast  S.  of  Elsea,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;^  Kyxina,  S.W.  of  Grynium,  a  strong 
place  with  a  good  harbour,  occupied  for  a  while  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia in  his  wars  with  the  Romans  ;  JEra,  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  near  Cyme  ;  and  Temnoi,  S.  of  the  Hermus.  The  position  of 
the  old  Homeric  town  Lymefsna  '  is  uncertain :  it  is  usually  placed 
near  the  sources  of  the  Evenus.  Several  of  the  towns  on  the  Bay  of 
Elaea  were  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  era ;  such  was  the  fate  of  Temnus,  Myrina,  Els&a,  Pitane,  and 


Histxyry. — The  history  of  Mysia  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  towns 
which  from  time  to  time  were  dominant,  this  province  having  at  no 

period  acquired  any  spe- 
cific national  existence. 
In  the  Heroic  afi:e  Ilium 
was  the  seat  of  a  small 
sovereignty,  which  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of 
its  capital,  B.C.  1184,  and 
was  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Phrygians. 
At  a  later  period  Mysia 
formed'  a  part  succes- 
sively of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  empires,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Seleucids.  Gradually  Pergamum 
became  the  seat  of  a  petty  sovereignty  under  the  management  of  Phile- 
tsorus  (B.C.  283-263),  Eumenes  I.  (B.C.  263-241),  and  Attalus  I. 
(B.C.  241-197),  the  latter  of  whom  amassed  enormous  wealth,  and  esta- 
blished an  alliance  with  Rome.    At  this  period  the  possession  of  Mysia 


Goin  of  LampsacuB. 


*  Henoe  Apollo  is  named  Gryneus  : — 

His  tibi  Orynei  nemoris  dioatur  origo.— Viae.  Eel.  vi.  72. 
Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Gryneas  Apollo. — Id.  ^n.  iv.  345. 

•  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Briseis : — 

Fertur  et  abdaota  Lymesside  tristis  AohiUes. — Ov.  TH»t.  iv.  i.  15. 
Audierat,  Lymessi,  tuoe,  abduota,  dolores. — ^Ii>.  Art.  Am.  ii.  408. 
Compare  77.  ii.  690,  J?n.  xii.  547. 
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waa  contested  between  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and  Bithynia.  Eumenes  II. 
(B.C.  197-159)  continued  the  Roman  alliance,  and  received  a  large  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  for  his  territory  in  return  for  his  services.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Attalus  II.  (b.c.  159-138),  and  he  by  Attalus  III.  (b.c. 
138-133),  who  on  his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

8t.  Pauli  TVaiwIf.— Mysia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  second 
journey.  Though  it  was  really  a  portion  of  "Asia"  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  term,  the  ancient  name  of  Mysia  was  retained  as  a  terri- 
torial designation,  as  distinct,  however,  from  that  of  the  district  of 
Troas.  He  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Galatia,  and,  descending  to  the 
coast,  probably  at  Adramyttium,  reached  the  town  of  Troas,  and  thence 
set  sail  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  7-11).  In  his  third  journey  he  returned 
to  this  same  spot  from  Philippi,  and  spent  a  week  there  :  crossed  over 
by  land  to  Assus,  following  the  Roman  road  which  connects  these  two 
towns,  and  there  took  ship  and  coasted  down  the  Qulf  of  Adramyttium 
to  Mitylene,  and  thence  southwards  (Acts  xx.  6-14).  We  may  infer 
from  2  Cor.  ii.  12  that  he  had  visited  previously  Troas  on  his  way  frum 
Epheeua  to  Macedonia  in  this  same  journey. 

§  15.  The  following  islands  lie  off  the  ooast  of  Mysia : — In  the 
Propoutis,  Proeonnfistiiy  Marmora,  which  supplied  Cyzicus  and  other 
places  with  the  fine  streaked  marble  to  which  it  owes  its  modem 
appellation,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  colonized  by  the  Mile- 
sians— in  the  ^gsean,  TenSdoi>  Tenedo,  40  stadia  distant  from  the 
coast,  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  town  on  its  eastern 
ooast  which  possessed  a  double  harbour ;  and  Lesbos*  now  named 
Mitylene  after  its  ancient  capital,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium, and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  about  7 
miles  broad.  The  shape  of  Lesbos  is  very  irregular :  it  resembles 
a  triangle,  the  three  angles  being  formed  by  the  promontoncs 
Argennum  in  the  N.,  Sigiium  in  the  S.W.,  and  Malea  in  the  S.E. : 
on  the  side  between  these  two  latter,  two  inlets  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  interior ;  one  near  Malea,  probably  the  Portus  Hiersens  of  Pliny, 
now  Port  Hiero,  the  other  named  Euripus  PyrrhsBus,  Port  Caloni, 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Olympus,  in  the  S.,  attaining  an  ele- 
vation of  above  9000  feet.  The  Pelasgians,  lonians,  and  iBolians, 
.entered  the  island  in  succession ;  the  latter  race,  however,  became 
dominant,  and  here  they  retained  a  vigour  both  of  intellect  and 
cliaracter  far  beyond  the  standard  of  their  race  elsewhere :  Lesbos 
has  been  rightly  described  as  "the  pearl  of  the  iEolian  race,"' 
They  possessed  six  cities — Methymna,  Molivo,  and  Arisba,  on  the 
northern  ooast ;  Antissa  and  Eressns,  near  C&pe  Sigiium  ;  Pyrrha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Euripus  named  after  it ;  and  Mitylene,  which 
retains  its  name,  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  the  mainland.  The 
last  of  these  towns  became,  from  its  position  and  capacities,  the 
natural  capital  of  Lesbos :  it  was  originally  built  on  a  small  island, 


Niebnhr**  LeeturUt  i.  218. 
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which  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  main  island  by  a  causeway, 
and  thus  a  double  harbour  was  made,  the  one  N.  of  the  causeway 

adapted  for  ships  of  war, 
and  the  southern  for 
merchant-ships.  llie 
beauty  of  the  town  and 
the  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications are  noticed 
by  several  classical 
writers.  Its  history  is 
involved  in  that  of 
The  ArgintLsee  were  three 


Coin  of  Mltylene. 


Lesbos  itself,  and  will  be  noticed  below. 

small  islands  between  Mitylene  and  the  mainland,  off  which  the  ten 

Athenian  generals  defeated  the  Spartans,  B.C.  406. 

History  of  Tenedos  and  Lesbos. — Tenedos  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan »  War,  and  remained  at 

all  periods  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition for  warlike  pur- 
poses, as  it  commanded 
the  entrance  of  the  Hel- 
lespont. During  the  Per- 
sian War  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Persians :  it  sided 
with  Athens  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  and  was 
consequently  ra^jaged  by 
the  Spartans,  B.C.  389. 
Coin  of  renedoe.  Restored    to    Persia    by 

the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
it  revolted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  Macedonian  ware  of 
the  Romans  it  was  held  as  a  maritime  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic 
War  was  the  scene  of  LucuUus's  victory,  n.c.  85.  In  the  reign  of 
Justinian  it  became  an  entrepot  for  the  corn-trade  between  Egypt  and 
Constantinople.  Lesbos  appears  as  an  important  island  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  and  suffered  severe 
punishment  from  the  Persians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  sided  with  Athens :  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  however, 
Mitylene  revolted,  and  suffered  the  destruction  of  her  walls  and  the 
forfeiture  of  her  fleet :  all  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  teni- 
tory  of  Methymna,  was  divided  among  Athenian  settlers.  After  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  it  became  independent.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
a  treaty  with  it,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
was  established.  In  the  Mithridatic  War  Mitylene  was  the  last  city 
that  held'  out  against  the  Romans,  and  was  reduced  by  Minucius 
Thermus.     Pompey  matle   it  a  free   city,  and  it  became  the  chief 


'  Est  in  conspectn  Tenedoa,  notissima  fama 
Insula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  regna  manebant : 
Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  static  male  fida  cariniH  : 
Hue  se  proTecti  deserto  in  litore  condont. — Vino.  jEn.  ii.  21. 
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I'ZLJ'^v.^^®  province  of  Aaa.  In  addition  to  its  liiutorical  fame 
oT^l^.  "^""V^  ""il^^^J  '^  ****  primitive  seat  of  the  munie 
of  the  lyre.»  Tbe  lyre  of  Orpheu.  was  believed  to  have  been  carried  to 
ite  ahore  by  tbe  waves.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  Leaches.  Terpander, 

^^JT^^\^  ^,'  ""^  ^T"^  *?^  ^P^^-  ^^  ^'°'"«»  were  femed 
or  \iieir  l>e^tity,»  a^d,  unfortunately,  for  their  profligacy,  which  pawed 
^  a  proverb  m  the  terni  K^afiidCtiy.  The  historians  HellanicSTand 
lheopWe«,  and  the  philosophers  Pittacus  and  Theophrastua,  wei-e 
^  UMbiMLB.  Laatly.  we  must  notice  the  healthmess  of  the  climate 
jauUfying  Tacitua^  encomium,  "insula  nobilis  et  amcena :  *'  and  its 
aixhly-prused  wiiie.^ 


^4i._'!'    U.4t<J,"' 


liuios  o{  SanlUi. 


•  Hence  the  cxpreasion  **  Lfsbio  plectro"  (Hob.   Oirm.  i.   26,   11),  and  the 
alluidon  in  the  lines- 
Age,  die  Latinum, 
Barbite,  carmen, 
Letbio  primttm  modulate  ciri. — Id.  Carm.  i.  32,  3. 
»  Homer  describes  them  in  the  complimentary  terms — 

'At  KoAAci  iyucmv  ^v\a  yvyauciiv. — //,  ix.  130,  272. 
*  Non  eadem  arboribus  pendent  rindemia  nostris, 
Qoam  Methymnaco  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos. — Viao.  O'eorg.  ii.  89. 
Innocentis  pocula  Lesbii. — Hoe.  Carm.  L  17,  21. 
Ttt  licet  abjectas  Tiberina  molliter  unda 
Lesbia  Mentoreo  vina  blbas  opere. — Paop.  i.  14,  1. 
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II.  Ltdia. 

§  16.  Lydia  was  bounded  by  the  ^gaean  Sea  ou  H^e  W.,  Mysia 
on  the  N.,  Fhrygia  on  t|ie  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  In  the  latter 
direction  the  boundary  was  carried  down  by  Strabo  to  the  Maeander; 
the  range  of  Messogis,  however,  forms  the  more  correct  limit. 
Within  these  limits  is  included  the  northern  part  of  loniaf  which 
stretches  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Hermsean  Bay  in  the  N. 

Lydia  is  mountainous  in  its  southern  and  western  parts,  but  it 
contains  extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  the  various  ranges. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  even  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  admitting  of  cultivation ;  its  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  country  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the , province  there  are 
evident  traces  of  volcanic  action :  numerous  extinct  volcanos,  and 
particularly  three  conical  hills  of  icoriae  and  ashes,  with  deep  craters, 
and  lavanstreams  issuing  from  them,  are  found  on  an  extensive  plain, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  Catacecaumfine,  ix.  **  burnt." 
The  most  important  productions  of  Lydia  were  an  excellent  kind  of 
wine,  saffron,  and  gold. 

§  17.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  Tmolus  and  Metsagis,  whose 
general  direction  has  been  already  described  (p.  86).  llie  former 
ramifies  into  several  subordinate  ranges  towards  the  W.,  viz. :  Braoon 
and  Olympus  in  the  direction  of  the  Hermaean  Bay — Sipjpliis'  more  to 
the  N.,  the  fabled  scene  of  Niobe's  transformation — the  isolated 
height  of  OalleiiiiSf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus — and  the  irre- 
gular cluster  of  hills  which  form  the  peninsula  of  ErythrsB,  named 
Corj^cos  and  lEimaSf  and  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Mge&n 
in  the  promontories  of  Melana,  Argennura  opposite  Chios,  and  Cory- 
casum,     'ilie  slopes  of  Tmolus  were  clothed  with  vines,*  and  it  was 


'  Nvv  84  irov  iv  nirpnivw^  -iv  ovp€<nv  oiow6Xourw 

Nv/K^oiav, Hon.  77.  xxir.  614. 

Flet  tamen,  et  validi  circumdata  turbine  yenti 

In  patriam  rapta  est.  '  Ibi  fixa  cacnmine  montia 

iiquitur,  et  lacrymaa  etiamniim  marmora  manant. — Or.  Met.  ri,  310. 
The  mountain  is  said  from  a  certain  point  of  view  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  weeping. 

*  \irgi\  praises  them  in  Oe&r(f.  li.  08,  and  Orid  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Jamque  nemus  Baochi  Tmoli  yineta,  tenebat. — Fast,  ii.  3 IS. 

Cumque  ohoro  meliore,  sui  yineta  Tymoli, 

Pactolo^que  petit.  Met.  xi.  86. 

Raflhm  also  grew  plentifully  upon  it : — 

Nonne  Tides  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores.; — Viho.  Oeor^.  i.  56. 
The  prominent  appearance  of  Tmolus  in  the  landscape  Li  well  described  by  Ovid : — 

Nam  tretA  prospiciens  late  riget  arduns  alto 

Tmolus  in  adscensu.  Met.  xi.  ISO. 
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rich  in  gold  mines.  With  Mesflogis  is  connected  the  range  of 
Paetjas»  which  presses  close  on  the  Cayster  near  Ephesus ;  and  its 
westerly  continuation  MyeU6>  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Xrogylium*  8L  Marie^  opposite  Samos :  the  name  of  Mycale  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
fought  partly  on  tho  beach  at  its  foot,  partly  in  the  adjacent  channel, 
B.C.  479.  llie  line  of  coast  is  very  irregular,  two  bays  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  interior  on  each  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Erythra*, 
viz.  the  Hermsras  SinvS}  G.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  N.,  and  Oaistrianiis 
SuLi  G,  of  Scala  Nuova,  on  the  S. 

§  18.  llie  chief  river  is  the  Hermns,  Kodua-chai,  which  rises  in 
the  Phrygian  Mount  Dindymus,  and  flows  with  a  veiy  devious 
course,  but  with  a  general  westerly  direction,  into  the  bay  to  which 
it  communicates  its  name,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Hyllus 
and  Lycus,  and  on  its  left  the  Cog&mus  and  Paetfilnst  Sambat.  The 
plains  through  which  it  flows  in  its  middle  course  are  broad  and 
fertile  :  that  which  stretches  from  Magnesia  to  Sardis  was  specifically 
named  Hei-maeus  campus,  while  a  more  northerly  portion  was  named 
Hyrcanus  campus.  Both  the  Hermus*  and  the  Pactolus'  are  said 
to  have  carried  down  large  quantities  of  gold-dust  from  Moimt 
Tmolus.  In  the  S.  of  Lydia,  between  Tmolus  and  Meissogis,  is  the 
river  Ca^steif  Little  Meinder,  which  rises  on  the  slope  of  I'molus, 
and  winding  about  the  flat  rich  plains  which  border  it,  falls  into  the 
gulf  named  after  it,  near  Ephesus.  The  upper  plains  of  the  Cajfeter 
were  named  Cilbiani  campi,  and  were  divided  into  "  upper "  and 
"  lower."  ITie  broader  plains  about  its  mid  course  were  the  proper 
Caystriani  campi,  while  near  its  mouth  was  a  narrow  maritime  plain 
shut  oflf  from  the  central  plain  by  the  projecting  spurs  of  Pactyas 
and  Gallesius.  This  last  was  the  original  ^Ao-ios  Xtifi&v  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  461),  the  favourite  resort  of  wild-fowl,'  particularly  swans. 

*  Auto  tarbidiis  Hennas. — ^Viko.  Oeorg.  ii.  137. 
MflBonitun  non  ille  vadum,  non  Lydia  mallet 
Stagna  sibi,  nee  qui  riguo  perfimditur  auro 
Campum,  atque  illatis  Hermi  flarescit  arenis.— Sil.  Ital.  L  lft7. 
Ant  qualeB  refenuit  Baccho  sollennia  NymphsB 
'       MsonioB,  quas  Hennus  alit,  ripasque  patemas 
Percurrunt  auro  madidee :  Isetatur  in  antro 
Anmis,  et  undantem  declinat  prodiguB  nrnam. 

Clavd.  Rapt.  JPro$,  ii.  67. 

•  Factolasque  irrigat  auro. — Viao.  J&t*  x.  142. 
Sis  pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 
Tibique  Pactolas  float.  '  Hoe.  Epod.  xv.  19. 

»  Jam  yarias  pelagi  volucres,  et  quae  Asia  circum 

Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri. — Viro.  Georg,  i.  383. 

Ceu  qaondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cycni, 
Cum  sese  e  pastu  refexMnt,  et  longa  canoroM 
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§  19.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  province  were  the  MseSnes, 
a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  r^oe.  The  Lydians,  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Mimnermus,  were  a  kindred  race  to  the 
Carians  and  Mysians,  and  gradually  overpowered  the  Ma^onians, 
probably  about  the  time  when  the  Mermnadas  supplanted  the  Hera- 
deid  dynasty.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hellenic  race  contributed 
an  important  element  in  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  the 
sea-coast  at  different  periods  and  by  various  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  «mong  whom  the  lonians  became  dominant,  and  commimicate4 
their  name  to  the  district. 

$  20.  The  townsof  Lydia  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes— the 
Gi'eek  towns  which  lined  th^  coast,  and  the  old  Lydian  towns  of  the 
interior,  situated  amid  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hermus  and  Ca^ster. 
The  former  comprised  Fhocaea,  Smyrna,  GlazomSnse,  Erythrse,  Teos, 
Lebddos,  Col5phon,  and  Ephesus,  which  were  members  of  the  Ionic 
confederation.  The  sites  in  most  instances  had  been  previously  oc- 
cupied by  Carians,  Leleges,  and  other  kindred  races ;  and  Smyrna  at 
a  later  period  by  iEolians.  The  lonians  seized  them,  and  their 
choice  justifies  the  character  for  taste  which  Herodotus  (i.  142)  im- 
putes to  this  race.  Of  the  Lydian  towns  we  know  but  little.  Sardis 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  prominently  forward.  The  hostilities 
which  existed  between  the  Lydian  monarchs  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  coast  bring  into  early  notice  Smyrna,  Glazomense,  and  Colophon, 
the  first  of  which  was  utterly  destroycxl.  Sardis  itself,  after  the 
death  of  Croesus,  retained  its  position  as  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
governors,  but  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  The 
Greek  towns  succumbed  to  Persia  after  the  Ionian  revolt.  Phocaea^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  first  in.  conmiercial  enterprise,  sunk  at 
this  period,  through  the  withdrawal  of  its  inhabitants,  llie  Alex- 
andrian age  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  Smyrna,  the  ruin  of 
Lebedus  and  Colophon,  whose  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Lysi- 
machus  to  Ephesus,  and  the  rise  of  Ephesus  to  a  state  oi  com- 
mercial eminence.  Thyatira  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  a  somewhat 
later  period — the  former  owing  its  name  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  In  the  Syrian  wars 
Smyrna,  Erythwe,  and  the  Colophonians  of  Notium,  sided  with 
Rome,  and  received  various  immunities  in  return.    On  the  consti- 


Dant  per  colla  modos :  Bonat  amnis,  et  Asia  longe 

Polaa  pahu.  Vno.  JBn.  Tii.  699. 

Sic  nlger,  in  ripis  errat  qaav  forte  Caystri, 
Inter  LedSBoe  ridetur  corrus  olores. — BIakt.  i.  54. 

Utque  Jacens  ripA  dellere  Caj^trius  ales 

Dieitur  ore  snam  deficiente  necem, 
Sio  ego,  Sarmaticas  longe  projectas  in  oras, 

Efflcio^  taeitnm  ne  mihi  ftanns  eat. — Or.  7Ht<.  t.  1, 11. 
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tution  of  the  province  o'f  Asia,  Ephesus  was  selected  as  the  capital, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Lydia  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  We  shall  describe  tlicse  towns  in  their  order 
from  N.  to  S. 


««tna«- 


Site  of  Epbe»U8. 


FhocsDa  stood  at  the  head  of  a  small  inlet  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  bays  of  Cyme  and  Hermus.  The  mouth  of  the  inlet  was  closed  by 
the  island  of  Bacchium,  which  contained  the  chief  public  buildings, 
and  protected  the  two  harbours  of  the  town.  Phoctea  became  a  place  of 
commercial  importance,  and  must  have  been  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus  in  the  Ionian  War,  on  which  occasion  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  emigrated  to  Corsica.^  It  revived,  however,  and 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  long  siege  from  the  Roman  fleet  under 
-^milius  in  the  Syrian  War.  Its  ruins  retain  the  ancient  name,  Palxo 
Foggia.  Smyrna  was  originally  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hermaean  bay,  near  its  head.     This  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes,  B.C. 


*  Nulla  sit  hac  potior  sententia  (Phocaeorum 
Velut  profugit  exseciata  ci vitas 
Agros  atque  lares  patrios,  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis). 
Ire,  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  qaccunqae  per  undas 
Notus  vocabit,  aut  protervus  Africus. — Hor.  Epod.  16,  17. 
The  Phoceeans  are  said  to  ha'^e  founded  Massalia  on  this  occasion :  but  the 
traditions  in   regard  to  this  vary.     The  Latin  poets  use  the  term  Pkocaieus  as  a 
synonym  for  Massilian  :  e.  g, 

Scipio  Phocaicis  sese  referebat  ah  oris. — Sil.  Iv.  52. 
See  also  i.  335,  and  Luc.  iii.  301. 
The  purple  shell-flsh  was  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  coast : — 
Phocaico  bibulas  tingebat  murice  lanas. — Ov.  Met,  vi.  0. 
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627,  and  for  400  years  the  town  ceased  to  exist.  A  second  town,  named 
New  Smyrna,  was  then  founded  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  by 
Antigonus,  and  completed  by  Lysimachus.  The  former  was  the  old 
colony  of  the  ^olians,  and,  subsequently  to  b.c.  689,  of  the  lonians. 
The  latter  was  the  Smyrna  which  attracted  so  much  admiration  by  the 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour ;  and  which  has 
a  special  interest  for  the  Christian  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  the  scene  of  St.  Polyc^rp's  martyrdom.  Smyrna,  alone 
of  the  Ionic  towns,  retains  its  ancient  importance,  and  is  the  chief 
mart  of  the  Levant.  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Acropolis  mark  the 
^ — ^  site  of  the  old  town;  the 

^^'•^       ^?>w  stadiimi   and   theatre   are 

the  most  striking  remains 
of  the  new  town.  It 
claimed  to  be  Homer's 
birth-place,'  and  had  a 
temple  erected  to  him. 
CUioiiiiiUB  was  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Her- 
msean  bay,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  on  which 
Erythrse  stood.  Originally  on  the  mainland,  the  town  was  transferred 
to  an  adjacent  island,  which  was  at  a  later  period  ttuned  into  a  penin- 
sula by  a  causeway  connecting  it  with  the  coast.  It  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras.  Erytbra  was  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  capacious  bay  opposite  the  island' of  Chios,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  partially  closed  by  a  small  group  of  islands  named  Hippi. 
Its  history  is  tmimportant.  The  remains  at  i{t^' consist  of  the  ancient 
walls,  a  theatre  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  traces  of  aqueducts 
and  terraces.  Teoi  stood  opposite  Clazomense,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Erythraean  peninsula.  Under  the  Persians  its  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to  Abdera  in  Thrace;  and  the  town,  though  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  There  are 
interesting  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  a  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Sighajik,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  city.  It  produced  two  illustrious  men, 
Anacreon^  and  Hecatffius.  LebMna  stood  on  the  coast  about  10  miles 
E.  of  Prom.  Myonnesus,  and  by  its  commerce  and  the  fertility  of  its 
district  it  flounshed  until  the  removal  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Ephesus  by  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  poor  deserted 
place, ^  but  attained  some  celebrity  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  guild  of 


CkAn  ot  Claxomeiue. 


•  Hence  the  exprMsionf  Smymatu  vatet  (Luc.  Ix.  984),  and  Sinvmtf  plectra 
(Sil.  viii.  596)  :  M  also  Statins, 

Non  si  t>aritcr  mi  hi  rertice  leto 
Neotat  adoratai}  et  Smyrna  et  Mantua  lanroii, 
Di«rna  loqoar.  dih.  iv.  S,  3. 

1  Vitahifl  flBstus,  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  lahorantes  in  nno 

Penelopen,  rltrearnqne  Ciroen.— Hob.  Chnw.  i.  18,  18. 
Anacreonta  Teinm. — Id.  £pod.  xiv.  10. 
Sit  qnoqae  rinori  Teia  Mum  senia.— Or.  Art.  Am,  iii.  SSO. 
*  An  Lebedom  landas,  odio  maris  atqne  Tiamm  f 
Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit  T  Oabiis  deserUor  atque 
Fldenii  vicua.  Hoa.  ^.  i.  1 1,  6. 
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aoton.  A  few  shattered  mmiHeii  of  maaoniy  at  Eodetia  are  all  that  re- 
maina  of  it.  Odgpiwa  was  on  the  banks  of  the  small  riTor  Hales,  about 
2  miles  distant  from  the  shore  and  from  its  port  of  Notium,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Colophon  was  designated  the  "upper  city"  (Thuc. 
iii.  34).  Its  history  is  almost  wholly  ooncemed  with  the  disputes  of 
its  own  citizens.  After  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  hj  Lysimachus, 
it  sunk;  but  Notium  still  existed,  and  was  unsuooessfully  besieged  by 
Antiochus,  ii.c.  190.  It  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and 
produced  Mimnermus  the  poet.  Efhwos  was  finely  situated  near  the 
spot  where  the  Cayster  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the  bay  named 
after  it.  The  original  town  of  Androclus  was  on  the  slope  of  Coressus : 
thence  it  gradually  spread  over  the  adjacent  plain,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  by  Lysimachus  over  the  heights  of  Prion.  Down  to  the 
Alexandrian  age,  Ephesus  derived  its  importance  almost  entirely  from 
its  connexion  with  Uie  worship  of  Diana:  under  Lvsimachus  it  became 
a  commercial  town,  and  under  the  Romans'  it  attamed  its  gi*eatest  pro- 
sperity as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia.  The  originiJ  temple  of 
Diana  existed  on  the  spot  before  the  lonians  came  there :  the  first 
Greek  edifice,  erected  about  the  6th  century  B.C.,  perished  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Alexander's  birth.  A  new  one  was  erected,  425  feet  in 
length,  and  220  in  width,  adorned  (according  to  Pliny)  with  127 
columns,  each  60  feet  high.  It  was  the  largest  of  all  the  Greek  temples. 
This  was  the  temple  which  existed  in  St.  Paul's  time,  and  survived 

until  Christianity  over-  

spread  the  land.  The 
trade  of  Ephesus  imder 
the  Romans  was  con- 
siderable: it  had  easy 
access  to  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  pos- 
sessed an  excellent 
double  harbour.  It  has 
acquired  an  especial  in- 
terest for  the  Christian  Coin  of  Ephenis. 
from  the  visit  which  St. 

Paul  made  to  it,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
worshippers  of  Diana.  He  founded  a  Church  there,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  :  this  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Ephesus  has  perished  through  the  es^^inction  of  its  port  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Cayster.  Numerous  remains  of  it  exist  at  Aycualuk,  but 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  has  not  been  made  out.  The  stadium,  the 
theatre  (which  was  the  scene  of  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius),  and 
the  agora,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects.  Sardii,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  well  situated  on  the  plain  between  Mount 
Tmolus  and  Hermus,  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Pactolus,  with  its 
acropolis  posted  on  a  precipitous  height.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
three  occasions :  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  by  the 
lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
his  war  with  Achsus.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
A  small  village,  named  8ert,  still  exists  on  the  site,  with  the  remains 
of  a  stadium,  theatre,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis,     yag:^^!*, 

*  EpheBQS  was  much  admired  by  them  : — 

Landabunt  alii  claram  Bhodon,  aut  Mitylenem,  . 
Aat  Epheeon.  Hoo.  Carm,  L  7»  1. 
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Manissa,  sumamed  ad  Sipylnm,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  on  the 
Mseander,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uermus,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great^  B.C.  190. 
Though  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  Tiberius's  reign,  it  revived,  and 
existed  down  to  the  5th  century.  Philadslphia,  on  the  Cogamus,  was 
founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum,  and  derives  its 
interest  from  having  been  one  of  the  Seven  Churches.  Parts  of  its  walls 
and  of  its  ruined  churches,  twenty -four  in  number,  exist  at  AUdhsher. 
ThTatira,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamum,  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Antiochus.  It  is  better  known,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  and  the  abode  of  Lydia  the  purple- 
seller. 

We  may  briefly  notice  the  following  lees  important  towns  :—Lctii»,  S. 
of  Phocffia,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Licinius  Crassus  and  Aristonicus, 

B.C.   131 ;    damt,^  near 
i^\.-"\  Colophon,  the  seat  of  a 

famous  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo;  FsrgSIa,  S.  of 
Ephesus,  with  a  temple 
of  Diana;  and  Metropolis, 
N.W.  of  Ephesus,  which 
produced  an  excellent 
kind  of  wine. 

History  of  tJte  Lydian 
Empire. — According  to 
Herodotus  (i.  7),  Lydia 
was  successively  governed  by  three  dynasties — the  Atyadae,  down  to 
about  B.C.  1200;  the  Heracleids,  down  to  about  B.C.  700;  and  the 
Mermnadse,  down  to  b.c.  546.  The  dates  are  still  undecided,  the  death 
of  Croesus  being  sometimes  placed  in  554.  The  two  first  of  these 
dynasties  are  almost  wholly  mythical :  real  history  commences  with  the 
third.  The  first  of  this  race,  Gyges,  B.C.  713,  instituted  an  aggresive 
policy  against  the  Greeks  of  the  sea-coast,  waging  war  with  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  capturing  Colophon.  His  successor  Ardys,  u.c.  678,  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  captured  Priene.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
dbturbed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion.  Alyattes,  b.c.  617,  expelled  the 
Cimmerians,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  fai*  as  the  Halys,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares :  he  also  conquered  most  of  the  Greek 
cities.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  which  Herodotus  (i.  93)  describes  as  only 
inferior  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  is  still  extant.  It  is 
an  immense  mound  of  earth  about  half  a  inile  in  circumference.  In 
the  centre  a  sepulchural  chamber  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Crcesus,  B.C.  560,  raised  the  power  of  the  Lydian  throne  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  greatness,  his  authority  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halys 
being  undisputed.  He  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  his  territories 
added  to  the  Persian  empire;  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  Lydia 
IS  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula  generally. 


Ck)in  of  Smyrna. 


*  PhoDbi 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sidera  sentis. — ^Yiao.  .£n.  iii.  3d9. 

Mihi  Delphlca  tellus 
Et  Claroe,  ct  Tenedoa,  Patarasaque  regia  servit. — Ov.  Met,  i.  515. 
Tlence  Clarius  is  an  appropriate  epithet  of  a  poet : — 

Neo  tantam  Clario  Lyde  dilecta  poetse. — Qv.  IVitt.  I.  6,  1. 
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81.  PauHs  Travd§. — St.  Paul's  firet  visit  to  Lydia  occurred  in  the 
eoune  of  his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  touched  at  Ephesus 
on  his  return  from  Greece :  on  that  occasion  his  stay  was  but  short 
(Acts  zriii.  19-21).  On  his  third  journey  he  must  have  traversed 
Lydia  on  his  way  from  Phrygia  to  Ephesus.  The  route  he  pursued  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture :  as  he  probably  never  visited  Colosa»,  he  may 
havQ  descended  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  crossed  from  Sardis  to 
Ephesus.  He  remained  in  Ephesus  three  years,  during  which  he  ap- 
pears, from  expressions  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
have  paid  a  short  visit  to  Corinth.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  visit  he 
went  northwards,  probably  by  sea,  to  Troas  (Acts  zizO. 

$  21.  Off  the  coast  of  Lydia  lies  the  important  island  of  Chios. 
SciOf  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  5  miles  in  width. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  32  miles :  its  width  varies  from  18 
to  8  miles ;  and  its  area  is  400  square  miles,  or  about  thrice  the  area 
of  the  Isle  of  W  ight.  The  whole  island  is  rocky  and  uneven ;  *  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  portion  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  form  a 
striking  object  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  valuable 
productions  were  the  wine*  which  the  Roman  writers  describe  as 
**  vinum  arvisium,"  and  the  gum-mastic  produced  from  the  len- 
tiscus  tree.  The  Chian  women  were  famed  for  beauty.  The  highest 
summit  in  the  island  was  named  Pelinaeus,  Mount  Elias ;  the  chief 
promontories  were  Posidium,  MaaticOf  on  the  S.,  Phanaa '  on  the  W., 
and  Melsena,  8,  Nicolo,  on  the  N.W.  TTie  oldest  inhabitants  were 
either  Pelasgi  or  Leleges ;  settlers  from  Crete,  Euboea,  and  Caria, 
afterwards  entered.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Chios,  stood  on 
the  eastern  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  capital ;  no  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  fouiid  there.  Delphinium,  on  the  same 
coast,  wsa  a  strong  position. 


*H  vwivtpl^  Xibio,  irap'  i^yv/uuMrra  "VLiftMna, — HoM.  Od.  iii.  170. 
*  Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Meroemar.  Hok.  Oarm,  iii.  19,  5. 

At  sermo  Ungai  eoneiBnns  ntrAque 
Suavior  t  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falemi  est.—  Id.  Sat.  I.  x.  23. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  different  in  the 
rabstantire  and  adUeetire  : — 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios T—Hoft.  Ep.i.\\,\. 
Capociores  affer  hue,  pner,  scyphos 

£t  Ch^  Tina,  ant  Lesbia. — In.  Spod,  ix.  SS. 

The  flgs  of  Chios  are  celebrated  by  Martial : — 

Chia  sen!  simiUs  Baocho,  quern  Setia  misit 

Ipsa  merum  secum  ptntat  et  ipsa  aalem. — xiiL  2S. 

Kam  miht,  qua  noTit  pnngere,  Chia  sapit.— rii.  25. 
*  The  grape  of  Phanse  was  famed  : — 

Bex  ipse  Phaneus. — Yiao.  Georg.  ii.  98. 
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Hittory. — Chios  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  held 
a  conBpicuouA  place  as  a  maritime  power  until  the  Ionian  revolt,  when 

it  became  subject  to  Persia, 
and  remained  in  that  posi* 
tion  until  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  B.c.  479,  when  it 
joined  Athens,  and  re- 
mained among  its  allies 
until  B.C.  412,  when  it  re- 
volted, and  was  in  conse- 
quence devastated.  It  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the 
Coin  of  Chios.  Syrian      and      Mithridatic 

wars,  and  was  gifted  with 
freedom  in  reward  for  its  fidelity.  Chios  claimed  Homer  as  one  of  her 
sons,  and  gave  birth  to  the  historian  Theopompus,  and  the  poets  Theo- 
critus imd  Ion.  » 


§  22.  The  important  island  of  Samof*  Samo^  is  situated  just  oppo- 
site the  point  where  Lydia  and  Caria  meet,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
25  miles ;  its  breadth  is  very  variable.  The  island  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  great  elevation,  rendering  Samos  a  very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  name  Samos, 
"  a  height.*'  The  island  was  productive  to  a  proverb,  and  famed  for 
its  dried  grapes  and  other  fruits.  It  possessed  a  stone  used  for 
polishing  gold,  and  its  earthenware  was  so  prized  at  Rome  that  the 
title  "  Samian  ware"  was  transferred  to  the  red  lustrous  pottery  of 
the  Roman  manufacturers.  The  general  name  for  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  was  AmpSlus.  It  culminates  in  a 
height  named  Cercfiteus,  Kerkis,  at  an  elevation  of  4725  feet,  and 
terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Posidium  in  the  E.,  and  Can- 
tharium  in  the  W.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Carians  and 
Leleges.  Colonies  of  -^olians  from  Lesbos,  and  lonians  from  Epi- 
daums,  afterwards  settled  on  it.  The  principal  town,  also  named 
Samos,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  stood  the  famed  temple  of  Juno.®  Under 
Polycrates  it  ranked  as  the  greatest  •  city  in  the  world  ;  its  harbour 
protected  by  a  double  mole,  and  an  immense  tunnel  which  formed 


*  Hence  the  affection  with  which  Juno  was  supposed  to  regard  the  island. 

Quam  Juno  fertnr  terris  magis  omnibus  nnarn 

Posthabit&  colulsse  Samo.  Yiao.  wSln.  L  I/^. 

£t  Jam  Junonia  lesyk 
Parte  Samos  fuerant,  Delosque,  Parosque  relictiB. 

Ov.  Met,  viii.  220. 

•  Horace  characterises  it  as  "  eoncinna  Samos"  {Ep.  L  11,  2)  :  it  was  among 
the  spots  which  the  Romans  most  admired  : — 

Roma  Uudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens.— To.  21. 
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au  aqueduct,  were  the  most  remarkable  objecU  in  it.  The  town 
lay  partly  on  the  plain,  partly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  back 
it,  on  one  of  which,  named  Astypalsea,  the  citadel  was  posted.  The 
theatre  and  a  portion  of  the  walls  alone  remain.  The  temple  of 
Juno  was  of  enormous  size — 346  feet  long  and  189  broad,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.'  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians ;  and,  after  its  restoration,  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  the  Mithridatic  War,  by  Verres,  and  by  M.  Antony. 

Hiitory. — Samoe  was  at  an  early  period  famed  for  its  commercial 
enterprise,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
(Jnder  Polycratee  (b.c.  532)  it  became  the  greatest  Greek  maritime 
power,  and  entered  into 
commercial  relations  with 
Egypt.  After  his  death  it 
b^!ame  subject  to  Persia, 
and  remained  so  until  thef 
battle  of  Mycale,  B.c.  479, 1 
after  which  it  joined  \ 
Athens,  and  arlhered  to 
that  power  through  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  In 
the  Syrian  wars  it  sided 
with     Antiochus     against 

Rome :  in  the  Mithridatic  it  adopted  a  similar  policy, 
with  the  province  of  Asia  b.c.  84.  Its  prosperity  gradually  decayed 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  Samoa  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philo- 
sophers Pythagoras  ^  and  Melissus,  and  the  poets  Asms,  Choerilus,  and 
.£schrion. 

§  23.  The  small  island  of  Psyra>  Iptara,  lies  about  6  miles  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  Chios,  and  the  iFnmwrr  between  Chios  and  the 
mainland.  lo&rns  or  loaria*'  Nikaria,  is  10  miles  distant  from 
Samos,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  elevated  chain 
which  forms  that  island.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a 
length  of  about  17  miles.  Its  inhabitants  were  originally  Milesians, 
but  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians.  It  possessed  the  towns 
of  Isti,  (Eno^,  and  Drep&num,  or  Drac&num — the  latter  situated  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  The 
surrounding  sea  was  named  Icarium  Mare. 


Coin  of  Samos. 


It  was  united 


I  Yir  fait  hie,  ortu  Samius  :  sed  ftigerat  una 
£t  Samon  et  dominos,  odioque  tyrannidia  exsol 
Sponte  erat.  Oy.  Met.  xr.  60. 

Samii  Bunt  rata  dicta  aenis.  Id.  Driat.  iii.  3,  62. 

*  The  name  is  connected  in  mythology  with  Icarus,  the  son  of  Dndalus. 
Transit  et  Icarium,  lapsas  uU  perdidit  aUs 

Icarus,  et  vastsB  nomina  fecit  aquse. — Or.  Fatt.  ir.  283. 
Ceratis  ope  Dedaleft 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturas 

Nomina  ponto.  Hoa.  Carm.  iv.  2,   2. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Asia  Minob  (continmd). — Cabia,  Lyoia,  Pamphtlia,  Cilicia. 

III.  Cabia.  §  1.  Boundariea.  §  2.  Mountains,  bays,  and  promon 
tones.  §  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Towns;  history. 
§  6.  Cos,  Calymna,  &c.  §  7.  Rhodes.  §  8.  Carpathus.  IV. 
Lycia.  §  9.  Boundaries.  §  10.  Mountains,  rivers,  &c.  §  11.  In- 
habitants. §  12.  Towns;  history.  V.  Pamphylia.  §  13.  Boun- 
daries. §  14.  Rivers,  &c.  §  15.  Inhabitants ;  towns  ;  history. 
VI.  Cilicia.  §  16.  Boundaries.  §  17.  Situation.  §  18.  Moun- 
tains; passes.  §  19.  Coast.  §  20.  Rivers.  §  21.  Inhabitants. 
§  22.  Towns;  history.  §  23.  Cyprus;  general  features.  §  24. 
Physical  features.     §  25.  Towns ;  history. 

III.  Cabia. 

§  I.  Oaria  occupied  the  south-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  on  the  N.  by  Messogis 
dividing  it  from  Lydia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Glaucus  and 
Lycia.  Though  generally  a  mountainous  country,  it  contains  some 
extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander.  The  Peraea,  or  southern  district,  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  the 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  *  and  the  olive.    The 

*  Dried  flffs  were  named  CbrtetD,  lit.  **  Carian  figs,*'  by  the  Latins  : — 
Hio  nux,  hio  mixta  est  rugosis  oarioa  palmis. — Ot^i  Met.  viii.  674. 
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climate  varies  with  the  varying  altitude:  the  highest  tracts  ara 
ookTand  wintry,  while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  gronnds.  The  former 
supplied  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  even  now  the  green 
slopes  near  Alabanda  are  covered  with  flocks.  The  wool  of  Miletus 
and  the  wine  of  Cnidus  were  the  chief  exports.  The  limestone  of 
the  country  furnished  excellent  huilding-material. 

§  2.  The  mountain-ranges  of  Gariaare  connected  with'  the  Taurus 
system.  The  watershed  which  divides  the  hasin  of  the  Mieander 
{him  the  Calhis  and  the  other  streams  that  seek  the  Mediterranean^ 
is  formed  by  a  range  which  emanates  from  Oadaus  in  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  province,  and  wliich  takes  first  a  southerly  and  then  a 
westerly  direction,  terminating  in  the  peninsula  of  HalicamasSQs : 
near  the  southern  coast  the  ridge  was  named  Lide.  From  this  range 
lateral  ridges  strike  off  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mseander,  and  form  thQ  valleys  in  which  its  tributaries  flow :  the 
most  westerly  of  these  was  named  Latnas,'  terminating  in  the 
subordinate  ridge  of  Orioni  near  Miletus.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular ; 
the  Latmlous  Siniis  once  extended  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  hills,  but 
has  long  since  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Mieander : 
between  Orion  and  Lide  lies  the  lasias  fliB.t  Ou\f  cf  Aiynkalenif 
with  a  much  indented  line  of  coast :  between  Lide  and  the  high 
ground  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  the  deep  inlet  named 
Ceramieus  Sin.*  G,  of  Budrum :  and  on  the  other  side  of  Cnidus  the 
irregular  gulf  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Syme,  containing  the  three 
lesser  bays  named  Buhassiiis,  Sdumiis,  and  Thymnias.  The  penin- 
sulas form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  outline  of  Caria :  that 
on  which  Miletus  stood  was  of  a  triangular  shape,  the  southern 
point  forming  the  promontory  of  Posidinm;  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
carnassus  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  town  stood,  and  again 
expanding  ended  in  the  promontories  of  Zephyriuu,  Astypalasi  and 
Temeriam;  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  tlum  10  miles  broad,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Triopium,  CHo :  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  neck  in  two  places, 
viz.  at  the  point  where  it  connects  with  the  mainland,  and  midway 
at  the  Bulwssius  Sinus :  there  is  thus  a  double  peninsula,  to  which 
Herodotus  (i.  174)  gives  the  distinctive  names  of  the  Triopian  and 
the  Bybassian,  and  it  was  at  the  junction  of  these  two  that  the 
Cnidians  cut  their  canal  in  the  Persian  War.  The  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus  is  formed  by  a  ridge  named 
Phoenix,  which  terminate's  in  CynossSma*  "  the  Dog's  tomb,'*  now 
(7.  VUpo:  lastly,  another  peninsula  is  formed  between  the  Calbis 


*  Latmiu  was  the  fobled  scene  of  Diana's  interriews  with  Endymion,  to  whom 
the  epithet  Latmiua  is  hence  applied  by  the  Latin  poets  (Ov.  Triat.  ii.  209 ;  YaL 
Flacc.  Tiii.  28 ;  SUt.  Silv.  iii.  4,  40). 
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aud  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  which  tenxdnates  in  the  promontory  of 
Pedalinm  or  ArteminniiL  llie  scenery  along  the  coast  is  very  Ifine, 
the  rocks  in  many  places  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

§  3.  The  chief  river  of  Caria  is  the  ICsBaiider*  Meinder,  which  rises 
near  Gelaenas  in  Phrygia,  having  its  sources  in  a  lake,  whence  issues 
also  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Marsyas  :  its  course  takes  a  south- 
western direction,  skirting  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range  of 
Messogifl,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  tortuousness,'  whence 
the  term  "to  maeander"*  owes  its  origin.  The  stream  is  deep,  but 
not  brood :  it  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  carries  down  an 
immense  amount  of  deposit. 

The  less  important  streams  were,  for  the  most  part,  tributaries  of 
the  Maeander :  on  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  LethaBUi,  which  joins  it 
near  Magnesia,  and  the  GcBsns,  which  flowed  by  Priene ;  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Orslniu  or  Mbsynns,  Hagisik;  the  Harp&svs,  Harpa ;  and  the 
Karqras,  Tehinaf  which  rises  near  Stratonicea,  and  joins  the  Mseander 
opposite  to  Tralles.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  Calbls  or  Indus,  Tavatt, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  and,  flowing  to  the  S.,  joins  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Caunus. 

§  4.  Caria  was  occupied  by  the  following  races — the  Cavians,  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  but,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  were  emigrants  from  Crete— the  Caunians,  who  may  have 
been  allied  to  them,  and  who  were  settled  on  the  south  coast — ^and 
the  Hellenic  races  of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  the  former  of  whom 
occupied  the  western  coast  as  fer  as  the  lasian  bay,  while  the  latter 
held  the  promontories  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus.  The  Cariana 
are  represented  as  a  warlike  race,*  serving  as  mercenaries  under  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  pay  them.  Their  language  differed  from 
that  of  the  Greek  settlers,*  although  the  two  people  probably  became 
intermixed.  The  southern  coast  between  these  peninsulas  and  the 
Calbis  was  designated  Perssa,  or  more  fully  Pertea  Rhodiorum,  as  it 
once  belonged  to  Rhodes. 

§  5.  Caria  possessed  some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  magnificent 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Miletus,  the  metropolis  of  Ionia, 


*  Non  ^U8  ac  liquidus  Phrygiis  MsBandros  in  arvis 
Ludit,  et  ambigno  lapsu  reflnitque  fluitqiie  : 
Occurrensque  sibi  venturas  aspicit  undas : 
Et  nunc  ad  fontes,  nunc  in  mare  versus  apertum, 
Incertaa  exercet  aquas.  Or.  Met.  viii.  162. 

Moeandros,  toties  qui  terris  errat  in  isdem, 

Qui  lapsas  in  se  8»pe  retorquet  aquas. — In.  Heraid.  ix.  55. 

*  The  following  lines  supply  us  with  an  instance  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term: — 

Yictori  chlamydem  auratam,  quam  plurima  ciroum 
Purpura  Mceandro  dupliei  Melibcea  cucurrit. — ^Vxbo.  jEh.  v.  250. 
»  Theocritus  {Id.  xvil.  89)  describes  them  as  ^tXoirroXrf/*o«. 

*  Hence  Homer  characterises  them  as  /3ap/3apo^iwv  {11.  it.  867). 
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and  the  first  maritime  power  of  Western  Asia— Mylasa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Caria— Halicamassus,  the  greatest  of  the  Dorian  colonies 
— Tralles  and  AUhanda,  which  passed  into  a  proverb  for  wealth  and 
luxury — and  Cnidus,  a  seat  both  of  commerce  and  art.  Most  of 
these  towns  possessed  buildings  of  celebrity :  we  may  instance  the 
temple  of  BranchidsB  near  Miletus,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus, 
and  the  temple  of  Labranda  near  Mylasa.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
following  less  important  towns  had  magnificent  temples— Magnesia, 
Aphrodisias,  and  Eurdmus ;  while  others  can  show  to  this  day  the 
remains  of  fine  theatres  and  other  public  buildings.  These  towns 
and  works  of  art  testify  to  the  extent  of  Greek  influence  in  this 
country  :  with  the  exception  of  Mylasa,  indeed,  they  all  claimed  a 
Greek  origin.  Three  towns  belonging  to  the  Ionian  confederacy^— 
PriSne,  Myi^s,  and  Miletus— were  grouped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Latmian  bay  :  they  decayed  through  natural  causes,  the  alluvium 
of  the  Maeander  gradually  turning  the  bay  into  a  pestilential  marsh  : 
the  two  former  ceased  to  exist  even  in  classical  times :  Miletus 
survived  until  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  period  of  its  commercial 
greatness  terminated  with  its  capture  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  494. 
The  Dorian  towns  were  situated  on  the  southern  peninsulas :  the 
position  of  Halicamassus  was  one  of  great  natural*  strength,  and  it 
became,  during  the  Persian  period,  the  virtual  capital  of  Caria :  it 
fell  after  its  capture  by  Alexander.  Cnidus  was,  from  its  central 
position,  the  metropolis  of  the  Dorian  confederacy,  and  flourished 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Koman  empire.  A  few  towns  rose  under 
the  Seleucidas :  they  were  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Maeander : 
Antiochia,  StratonioCa,  and  probably  Aphrodisias,  belong  to  this 
period:  these  towns  continued  to  exist  under  the  later  Boman 
empire.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  the 
foimdation  of  the  wealth  of  the  towns  of  the  interior :  Tralles, 
Alabanda,  and  Mylasa,  were  all  surrounded  by  remarkably  fertile 
districts.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 
taking  firstly  those  which  stood  on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
secondly,  those  of  the  interior. 

1 .  Magnesia  stood  on  the  Lethseus,  a  short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Maeander,  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  Origi- 
nally an  JSolian  town,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  about 
B.C.  726,  and  was  re-occupied  by  Milesian  colonists  ;  it  is  known  as  the 
residence  of  Themistocles,  and  as  possessing  a  splendid  temple  of 
Artemis  Leucophryne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Inek-hazar, 
Friene  was  well  situated  on  the  terraced  slope  of  Mycale,  and  in  ancient 
times  stood  immediately  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Latmus,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  removed  a  distance  of  40  stades  even  in 
Strabo's  time  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Maeander.  The  two  ports, 
which  it  originsJly  possessed,  were  thus  filled  up,  and  the  town  early 
sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  the  bix^h-place  of  Bias.  Remains  of  it 
exist  near  Samsoon,  pcurticularly  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
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Polias.'  XyiiB,  the  smallest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  was  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Mseander,  about  30  stades  from  its  mouth :  it  was  one  of 
th«  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  Persian  king:  it  was  after- 
wards  connected  with  Miletus,  which  finally  received  its  inhabitants. 
MiMtQf  occupied  a  peninsula  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Latmus  ;  it  consisted- of  an  inner  and  an  outer  city,  with,  their  separate 

fortifications,  and  four  har- 
bours, which  were  protected 
on  the  seaside  by  Lade  and  the 
other  islands  which  formed  the 
TragassDan  group.  Down  to  the 
period  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
B.C.  494,  Miletus  enjoyed  the 
highest  commercial  prosperity, 
and  planted  its  colonies  along 
the  shores  of  the  MgSB&n,  the 
Hellespont,  the.  ftopontis, 
and  the  Euxine :  it  was  exposed  to  contests  with  the  Lydian  kings 
Ardys,   Sadyattes,    and  Alyattes,  and  ultimately  yielded  to  Croesus. 


Coin  of  ViletaB. 


C3i«it  of  the  Cout  about  Miletoiw 

From  494,  when  the  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
by  Darius,  it  was  subject  to  Persia  until  the  battle  of  Mycale,  b.c.  479, 
when  it  became  independent,  and  joined  Athens,  with  which  it  was 

^  The  rains  of  this  temple  afford  a  fine  qieoimen  of  Ionic  architecture,  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  MauMdeam. 
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coxmeoted  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponneman  War.  In  b.c.  8.34 
it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Alexander.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
on  hifi  return  from  Macedonia.  Miletus  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in 
Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anazi- 
mander,  and  Anazimenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatieus.' 
Its  manufactures  of  furniture,  woollen  cloths,  and  carpets,*  were  also 
celebrated.  At  BraaoliidflB,  or  Didj^ma,  12  miles  8.  of  Miletus,  and 
about  2  miles  inland  from  Prom.  Posidium,  was  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  DidymeuB,  with  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  alike  by  lonians 
and  .^Bolians,  as  well  as  by  foreigners  :  the  kings  Croesus  of  Lydia  and 
Necoe  of  Egypt  paid  reverence  to  it.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  d.c.  494,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  on  an 
enormous  scale.  A  road  called  the  "  sacred  way,"  lined  with  seated 
statues  led  to  it  from  the  sea.  Only  two  columns  now  remain;  the 
rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  304,  and  its 
breadth  1 65  feet ;  in  point  of  size  it  ranked  next  to  the  great  temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  laifiit,  Asm  Katesai,  on  a  small  island  close  to 
the  north  coast  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  had  a  mixed  population  of 
Greek  settlers,  whose  chief  occupation  was  fishing.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

HalioanuuHraSy  Budrum,  was  situated  on  the  Ceramian  Gulf,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  largest  and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria.  Its  principal 
acropolis  was  named  Salm&cis  after  a  well  near  it,  whose  waters  were 
supposed  to  have  an  enervating  influence.^  It  possessed  two  harbours, 
the  entrance  to  the  larger  one  being  guarded  by  a  pier  on  each  side. 
The  most  remarkable  building  was  the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mausolus  by  his  widow  Artemisia  (b.c.  352):  it  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Halicamassus  originally  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  confederacy,  but  was  expelled  from  it :  it  bectune  subject 
to  Persia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  of  a  tyranny  founded  by 
Lygdamis,  and  carried  on  by  Artemisia,  who  fought  at  Salamis  :  this 
dynasty  gradually  established  its  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Caria. 
Halicamassus  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  acropolis,  was  taken  and  destroyed.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
historians  Dionysius  and  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Halicamassus 
consist  of  the  ancient  polygonal  walls,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservatipn,  part  of  a  mole  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  large  lonio  temple,  and  of  a  Doric  colonnade  near  the  Mauso- 
leum, and  some  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.    The  Mausoleum  '  itself 

*  The  morals  of  the  Milesians  were  so  lax  that  MUetiua  became  a  synonym  for 
"  wanton." 

Jnnxit  Aristides  Miletia  carmina  seeom. — Ov.  2Hst.  ii.  413. 
*  Quamvis  Milesia  magno 
Yellera  matentor,  Tyrios  incocta  rubores. — ^Viao.  Oeory,  UL  306. 

Earn  eircom  Milesia  veUera  Nymphss 
Carpehant,  hyali  saturo  fticata  colore.  In.  iv.  384i 

>  Unde  sit  infamis  ;  qoare  male  fortilras  ondis 
Salmads  enerret,  tactosqne  remolliat  artns ; 
Discite.     Caasa  latet :  vis  est  notisslma  fontis. — Or.  Mtt,  iv.  285. 
s  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  by  onrselves,  to  any  flnfi 
sepulchral  monument : — 

Nee  mausolei  dives  fortuna  sepulcri 

Mortis  ab  extrema  conditione  vacat. — Pbov.  iiL  2,  19. 
Nam  vicina  decent  noe  vivere  mausolea  : 

Cum  doceant  ipsos  posse  periie  deos. — ^Mast.  v.  64* 
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is  correctly  described  by  Pliny  as  having  been  a  circular  builcting  sur- 
rounded by  36  columns  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  which  was 
crowned  with  a  colossal  group  of  a  chariot  with  four  horses.  The 
height  of  the  whole  edifice  was  140  ft.  and  its  circumference  411.  It 
was  decorated  with  sculptures  in  relief,  executed  in  Parian  marble  and 
of  the  highest  merit.  The  site  of  the  Mausoleum  was  explored  in  1857 
by  Mr.  C.  Newton,  who  discovered  two  colossal  figures,  one  of  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Mausolus  himself,  the  halves  of  two  horses 
forming  a  poi-tion  of  the  crowning  group,  some  slabs  of  the  frieze, 
several  lions,  and  other  interesting  objects.  These  objects  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 


Plan  of  Cnidua,  and  Chart  of  the  a4Joining  Coast. 

Cnidiu  stood  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula  already 
described  as  terminating  in  Prom.  Triopium:  a  portion  of  it  was 
built  on  the  mainland,  and  a  portion  on  an  island  which  was  joined 
to  it  by  a  causeway.  The  island  sheltered  the  two  harbours  which 
lay  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  the  larger  of  them,  on  the  south 
side,   being  protected    by  moles  of  groat  strength.      Cnidus    was  a 

member  of  the  Dorian  con- 
federacy, the  members  of 
which  met  at  the  temple  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo.  It 
surrendered  to  the  Persian 
general  Harpagus,  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Cimon  defeated  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  fleet  under  Pis- 
ander  near  it,  b.c.  3»4.  Cnidus  had  considerable  trade,  and  pro- 
duoed  many  eminent  men — Eudoxus,  Ctesias,  and  Agatharcides— and 


OolnofCnfdiis. 
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acquired  some  remarkable  works  of  art,  particularly  the  statue  of 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles,  and  others  which  were  set  up  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi.  The  worship  of  Venus*  was  pi-evalent  at  Cnidus. 
Cavniui,  in  Persea,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  now  called 
Koi-gez,  which  communicates  with  a  lake  about  10  miles  from  the  sea : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  :  it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  b.c. 
:H09  ;  it  was  subsequently  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Rhodians,  taken 
from  them,  B.C.  1 67,  but  again  restored  to  them :  it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Protogenes  the  painter. 

2.  Trallet  *  stood  on  the  slope  of  MessogiB,  not  far  from  the  Mas- 
ander,  and  was  centrally  situated  at  a  point  where  roads  from  the  S., 
£.,  and  W.  converged.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  some  assigning  its 
foundation  to  the  Argives,  others  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  place  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  derived  partly  from 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district,  partly  from  its  commercial  im* 
portance.  Extensive  ruins  of  it  exist  at  Okiuzd  Ilistar^  Alabanda 
was  situated  about  18  miles  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  also  a  place  of  great 
wealth  and  luxury  :  under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
ConventuB  Juridicus,  or  court-huuse;  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Arab-Hissnr  on  the  Marsyas,  where  ara  the  remains  of  a  temple  and 
other  buildings.  XyUaa  was  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  the  lassianBay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  yielded 
the  beautiful  white  marble,  out  of  which  the  town  was  built :  Physcus 
served  as  its  port.  The  town  boasted  a  high  antiquity,  and  possessed 
two  splendid  temples,  one  of  which  stood  in  the  village  of  Labranda, 
and  was  connected  with  the  town  by  a  Via  Sacra  about  9  miles  long. 
Its  resistance  to  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  the  only  historical 
event  of  interest  connected  with  it.  The  remains  at  Melano  consist 
of  a  marble  ai-chway,  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre,  and  ranges  of  colunms. 
The  temple  at  Labranda  was  sacred  to  Jupitef  Stratius,  and  was  of 
immense  size :  it  was  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  plane  trees.  It  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  between  Mylasa  and  Alabanda,  where  exten- 
sive ruins  have  been  found.  Aphxodiaias  stood  on  the  Mosynus,  S.  of 
the  Maeander,  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  border :  it  was  a  very 
large  and  fine  city,  as  the  ruins  at  Ghera  testify,  particularly  those  of 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  ;  of  its  history  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
hci  that  imder  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city.  Antioehia,  sur- 
named  "  ad  Mseandrum,"  stood  on  the  Mosynus,  and  was  i\amed  after 
Antiochis,  the  mother  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  Cn.  Manlius  en- 
camped here,  b.c.  189,  on  his  way  to  Qalatia  :  the  supposed  remains, 
about  5  miles  S.E.  of  Kuyuja,  are  inconsiderable.  Btiatoniote,  S.E. 
of  Mylasa,  derived  its  name  from  Sti-atonice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  founded  it,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Idrias. 
Mithridates  resided  there  :  at  a  later  period  its  resistance  to  Labienus 


>  Nunc,  0  cfemleo  ereata  ponto, 

Qu8B  sanctum  Idalltun,  Syroaqne  apertos, 

Quieque  Ancona,  Cnidnrnqoe  amoflinoMun, 

Colis.  Caxoia.  xxzvi.  11. 

O  Teniu,  regina  Cnidi  PapUqne.  Hob.  Carm,  i.  80,  1 . 

4  Bome  was  mneh  firequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles  and  Alabanda  : — 

Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus  ant  Alabandis 

EsquUias  dUetomque  petont  a  vimino  oollem 

Viscera  magnanun  domuom  dominiqne  fatari. — Jut.  ill.  70. 
AKC.  OEOO.  Q 
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attracted  tne  notice  of  the  Romans  to  it,  and  Hadrian  took  it  under  hia 
special  care.  The  remains  at  Eski-HiMar  are  very  extensive:  some 
columns  stilL  stand  erect,  and  the  theatre  still  preserves  its  seats  and 
a  part  of  the  proscenium. 

Among  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice— (1.)  on  the 
sea-coast,  Heradea,  whose  agnomen  "ad  Latmum,"  sufficiently  explains 
its  position — Bargylia,  on  the  Bay  of  lassus,  which  was  sometimes 
named  after  it  Ba^ylieticus,  once  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Philip  III. 
of  Macedonia— Caxyanda,  on  an  island  off  the  north  coast  of  the  Hali- 
camassian  peninsula — Xyadiui,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Halicamassus, 
strongly  foitified,  and  possessing  a  good  harbour,  probably  at  Gumtshlu 
— PedJUa,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Halicamassian  peninsula,  - 
where  the  Persians  were  defeated  in  the  Ionian  revolt — Phyieua,  on 
the  coast  of  Persea,  with  a  magnificent  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice, 
whence  comm'unication  with  Rhodes  was  maintained— Lor jf ma,  near 
Cape  C3^ossema,  supposed  to  be  at  Port  Aploiheca,  where  walls 
and  several  towera  show  that  a  strong  place  once  existed — Calynda, 
near  the  borders  of  Lycia,  about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  and  probably 
on  the  Calbis,  though  its  site  has  not  been  made  out.  (2.)  In  the  interior 
— ^HyBE,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  at  SuUan-Hissar,  where  ai^e  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  with  the  rows  of  seats  almost  entire,  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  buildings ;  a  place  of  literary  distinction — Aliw^a^ 
between  Alabanda  and  Mylasa,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Caria — 
and  Eurdmiis,  N.W.  of  Mylasa,  at  laMee,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple. 

History. — The  Carians  do  not  come  prominently  forward  in  history. 
After  they  were  driven  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Greek  settlers,  they 
lived  in  villoges,  and  formed  a  confederation,  the  members  of  which 
met  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Stra- 
tonicea.  Caria  formed  a  portion  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  empires. 
In  the  Ionian  revolt  it  joined  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  it  returned  to  its  former  masters,  who  established  a 
monarchy  at  Halicamassus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  divided  Caria  between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  the 
Rhodians.  In  the  year  b.c.  129,  the  portion  assigned  to  tlie  former 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Asia. 

§  6.  The  island  of  Cos  '  lies  ofif  the  coast  of  Caria,  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  Halicamassian  peninsula,  of  which  it  may 
be  deemed  a  continuation.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
23  miles.  Its  soil  was  very  productive,  and  its  wines  and  oint^ 
ment  were  well  known  to  the  Romans : "  its  textile  fabrics,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  gauze,^  were  also  celebrated.     The  most  fertile  portion 

s  The  modem  name,  Stancho,  is  a  oormption  of  cs  ray  Km. 
6  Albo  non  sine  Coo.— Hor.  StU.  ii.  4,  29. 

Lnbrica  Coa.  Peas.  Sat,  v.  13d. 

'  nia  gerat  Testes  tenues,  qnas  femina  Coa 

Texuit,  auratas  dlBposuitque  vias. — Tibvll.  ii.  8,  53. 
Qnid  juvat  omato  procedere,  vita,  capillo, 

Et  tenues  Coa  Teste  moTere  sinus. — Prop.  1.  2,  1. 
Sire  illam  Cois  fttlgentem  incedere  Tidi 

Totum  dc  Coa  Teste  Tolnmen  erit. — Id.  ii.  1,  5. 
Tlie  term  Coa  is  sometimes  used  by  itself  for  these  robes : — 

OolB  tibi  jmae  Tidere  est.  Hob.  Sat.  i.  2,  101. 
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of  the  island  was  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ground  waa 
level :  the  rest  was  mountainous.     The  capital,  also  named  Cos, 

was    situated    at    the  y -^  ^^,_^_^ 

eastern  extremity  of  the        /r~^'"^T^^~^^i\        /^^  ^ 

island,  and  possessed  a      /^^  ^  U^0\   \  /\^  ^'  •1^^^^ 
well  sheltered  roadstead,      [^^  t^^-^^P\   1/  f-«^^S-^  1   \ 
much    frequented     hy      \^^  ^^       V  J  I    1 S]^^^^  •     ) 
the    numerous    vessels       V^^^^^O^      T   fi  «w#iKiaii  {   / 
which   passed    through        ^^^^/v^"*^/ -*  nIjJ^'SO^^  l-^ 
the  channel  between  the  ^^^^^^^         ^^C^  ^**^y^ 

island  and   the    main-  Coin  of  Cos. 

land ;  it  was  thus  visited 

by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  1).  It  was  also  famed  for  a  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  physicians  was  attached.  Cos 
was  a  member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis  :  imder  the  Komans  it  be- 
came a  free  state.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Alcibiades :  having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  painter  Apelles, 
anu  the  physician  Hippocrates. 

Between  Cos  and  Icaria  are  the  less  important  islandB—Galymna, 
famed  for  its  ezcelle;it  honey,  but  not  meriting  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  its  foliage,^  being  a  bare  island— Leroa,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Miletus,  colonized  successively  by  Dorians  and  Milesians,*  with  a 
sanctuary  of  Artemis,  which  witnessed,  according  to  mythology,  the 
metamorphosis  of  Meleager's  sisters  into  guinea-fowls — Patmoa,  to 
the  N.W.,  interesting  as  the  spot  whither  St.  John  vras  banished,  and 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse— ^and  the 
Ck>ra8siflB,  a  group  of  two  larger  and  several  smaller  islands.  Between 
Cos  and  Rhodes  are  His^rns,  of  volcanic  origin,  well  known  for  its 
wine,  its  millstones,  and  its  hot  springs,  occupied  by  a  Dorian  popula- 
tion, with  a  town  of  which  the  remains  of  the  acropolis  still  exist — 
Telos/  celebrated  for  its  ointment—  Syme,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Schoenus,  high  and  barren,  and  hence  at  times  wholly  desei*ted — and 
Chaleia,  off  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes.  These  islands  retain,  with  but 
slight  variation,  their  ancient  names. 

§  7.  The  large  island  of  Bhodus  ^  is  distant  about  9  or  10  miles 
from  the  south  coast  of  Caria :  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  45 
miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  20  to  25 »    A  range  of  mountains 


8  Tectmdaque  melle  t1tl)axme.— Ov.  Met.  yiii.  222. 
Silvia  umbrosa  Calymne.  Is.  Art,  Am.  ii.  81. 

•  Its  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  unfortunate  celebrity  for  their  extreme  ill-temper, 
according  to  the  subjoined  verses  of  Phocylides  : — 
A^ptoi  KOKoi,  ovx  h  n*v,  in  6  ov, 
IlaKTcs,  irXiji'  IlpoieX^ovf*  naX  UpoK/Jtft  A^uk. 
Even  in  modem  times  they  areunpopular  trom  their  stinginess. 

I  The  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  ft-om  p68ov»  •«  a  rose,"  which  appears 
as  the  .national  emblem  on  the  coins. 
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trarerses  the  island  from  N.  to  S.,  culminating  in  Mount  Atabjhifi 
at  a  height  of  4560  feet,  the  very  summit  of  which  was  crowned 

with  a  temple  of 
Zeus.  Though  gene- 
rally mountainous,  and 
especially  so  about 
the  towns  of  Rhodes 
and  Lindus,  the  island 
was  very  fertile,  the 
soil  being  rich,  and 
Coin  of  Rhode«.  the   climate    imrival- 

led :  *  its  wine,*  dried 
raisins,  figs,  saffron,  and  oil,  were  much  valued,  as  also  its  marble, 
sponge,  and  fish;  its  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ships,  arms,  and  military  engines:  hence,  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  the  island  obtained  fame  for  great  wealth. 
The  early  inhabitants,  named  Telchines,  enjoyed  a  semi-mythical 
fame  :  the  race  that  succeeded  them,  the  Heliadas,  were  of  a  similar 
character :  they  were  followed  by  settlers  from  various  foreign 
countries,  among  whom  the  Dorians  became  dominant,  and  at  length 
gave  a  decidedly  Doric  character  to  the  island.  The  three  most 
ancient  towns,  Lindus,  lal^sus,  and  Camlrus,  which  were  known  in 
the  Homeric  age,*  were  members  of  the  Doric  Pentapolis,  along  with 
Cos  and  Cnidus.  The  later  capital,  Rhodus,  was  not  founded  until 
B.C.  408 :  its  rise  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Lindus  and  lalysus, 
whose  inhabitants  were  removed  thither. 

Bhodns  was  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  ialand,  and  was  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  ground  gradually  rising  from  the  shore,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  it  was  said  to  appear  like  one  house.  The 
acropolis  was  posted  at  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  and  there  were  two 
excellent  harbours.  In  addition  to  many  remarkable  works  of  art, 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting,  Rhodes  boasted  of  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  in  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly  known 
as  the  Colossus.  It  was  erected,  n.c.  280,  by  Chares,  overthrown  by. 
an  earthquake,  B.C.  224,  and  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  restored: 
its  height  was  70  cubits,  and  it  stood  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
ports.    Rhodes  produced  many  men  of  litei-ary  eminence.    St.  Paul 


'  There  wm  a  proTerb  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  at  Rhodes  :— 
Claramque  relinqoit 
Sole  Rhodon.  Lrc.  Phan.  riii.  347. 

Virgil  highly  praises  the  Rhodian  grape  : — 

Non  ego  te,  dis  et  mensis  accepta  secundis 
Transierim,  Rhodia.  Oeorg.  11.  101. 

•  TAiproA«/M)f  <*  'HpflutAct^,  ^  re  lUycug  re 
'E«  'F66w  ivyta  i^«f  aytr  'PoSmv  oycpw^***' 
or  'Podof  ofi^y^fiorro  Mrp^x^  KOVtirfiirrtK, 
AikSov,  *li^Kw6v  rt  xal  opytrpcKra  Yiatuiftop, — HOM .  il.  ii.  658. 
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touched  there  on  his  voyage  from  Macedonia  to  Phoenicia.  Uadut 
stood  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  contained  the  revered  sanctuaries  of 
Minerva  and  Hercules:  it  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  and  of  Chares,  the  maker  of  the  Colossus  :  the  site  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  of  many  highly  orna- 
mented tombs.  lalsrrai  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  about  7  miles 
from  Rhodes.  Caminu  was  about  midway  down  tHe  western  coast ; 
the  Homeric  epithet  iLpyiv6us  had  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

^t'ston/.— Rhodes  did  not  rise  to  any  political  importance  until  after 
the  erection  of  its  capital  in  B.C.  408,  when  the  equally  balanced  state  of 
its  parties  ofifered  an  opening  at  one  time  for  Sparta,  at  another  time  for 
Athens,  according  as  the  oligarchical  or  democratical  faction  was  upper- 
most.  The  naval  power  of  Rhodes  rose  about  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  town  distinguished  itself  for  its  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Foliorcetes  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Rhodes  sided  with  Rome  in 
her  eastern  wars,  and  received  a  portion  of  Caria  in  reward.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  took  the  part  of  Csesor,  and,  after  his  death,  resisted 
Cassius,  and  suffered  in  consequence  most  severely.  From  this  period, 
B.C.  42,  Rhodes  sunk  in  power,  but  retained  fame  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
In  Constantine's  division,  Rhodes  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Pro* 
vincia  Insularum. 

§  8'.  S.W.  of  Rhodes  lies  Carp&thus,  -S'A*arpa/?^o,  which  gave  to  th(' 
surrounding  sea  the  title  of  Carpathium  Mare.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  mountains,  rising  to  a  central  height  of  4000  feet, 
with  a  steep  and  inaccessible  coast.  It  was  originally  a  portion  of 
Minos's  kingdom ;  it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Dorians,  but  seeniH 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Rhodes.  It  possessed  four  towns,  of 
which  Nisyrus  was  the  chief.  The  small  island  of  Cafiu«  KasOy  lies 
oif  its  southern  extremity. 

JV.  Lycia. 

§  9.  Lycia  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by 
Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  on  the  N.E.  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  which  also  washes  a  portion  of  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  district,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  southerly  branches  of  the  Taurus 
range :  it  was,  nevertheless,  fertile  in  wine,  com,  and  other  pro- 
ductions. The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  rich  valleys,  wooded 
mountains,  and  precipitous  crags,  being  beautifully  intermingled. 
Among  the  products  peculiar  to  Lycia  we  may  notice  a  particularly 
soft  kind  of  sponge  found  at  Antiphellus,  and  a  species  of  chalk  pos- 
sessed of  medicinal  properties.  It  also  contained  springs  of  naphtha, 
which  attest  its  volcanic  character. 

§  10.  The  principal  mountains  in  Lycia  were  named — BaBd&lSf  on 
the  border  of  Caria— Cragus  and  Antierftgiu,  two  loity  peaks,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  elevated  plain,  and  temjinating  in  a 
cluster  of  rugged  heights  on  the.  western  coast,  Cragus  being  the  most 
southerly  of  the  two— Massicytus,  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
running  from  N.  lo  S.  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus— and  Climax* 
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on  the  eastern  coast,  the  name  (meaning  "ladder")  being  originally 
applied  to  a  mountain  which  overhung  the  sea  near  Phaselis  so  closely, 
that  at  certain  times  the  road  at  its  base  was  impassable,  while  the 
mountain  was  surmounted  only  by  a  difficult  pass  :  the  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  ridge  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 


Bock-cut  Lycian  Tomb  (Texier's  Asia  Mineure). 


A  portion  of  this  mountain  is  the  GhimsBra,  which  Ctesias  describes  as 
having  a  perpetual  flame  issuing  from  it :  this  is  no  doubt  a  reference 
to  the  inflammable  gas  fpund  in  that  neighbourhood.  I'he  ancient 
poets  *  frequently  refer  to  this  phenomenon,  the  nature  of  which 
they  did  not  understand.  To  the  S.  of  this  range  was  a  volcanic 
mountain  named  Ol3aiipii8  or  PlioBnioiu*  Numerous  promontories 
occur  on  the  coast,  the  most  conspicuous  being — Prom.  Saonuni  Yedy^ 
Booroon,  at  the  termination  of  Cragus — and  another  at  the  S.E. 
point,  also  called  Saomni)  but  sometimes  Chelidoniiun,  Chelidoniaj 
off  which  lay  a  group  of  five  rocky  islands  of  the  same  name :  the 

.  A  IIpciiTOV  yiiv  pa  XCfiaipav  afiaifiaKeTi)v  eicAevcre 
TLe^vifiev'  17  6'  ap'  iriv  Btiov  y^vtn,  ov6*  avBpmirtoVf 
Tlf}6irBt  kiuiv,  orriBev  6i  6p6x<av,  fiitrtni  Si  ;(ifuupa, 
Aeivhv  airoirvtiovtra  nvph^  /meVof  aiOofUvoio. — Hox.  H.  vi.  179. 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimaera.  Hor.  Carm,  i.  27,  23. 

Flammisque  armata  Chimaera.  Vi»o.  ^n.  vi.  288, 

Kal  XCfA.axpav  rrvp  itveovaav, 
Kal  SoAvfiov*  iireil>vev.  Pjkd.  Olymp,  xiii.  128. 
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promontoiy  was  i-egni-ded  as  tho  commencement  of  Tauras.  The 
most  important  river  is  the  Zanthut,  Etchen^  which  rises  in  Tannis, 
and  flows  in  a  S.W.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  bctweciv 
the  ranges  of  Cragiis  and  Massicy  tns  to  the  sea :  tlio  name,  meaning 
"  yellow,"  has  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  water :  this  river 
was  knoAvn  to  Homer,"  and  was  regarded  as  a  favourite  stream  of 
Apollo,'  to  whom  indeed  the  whole  of  Lycia  was  sacred.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  a  smaller  stream  was  named  Limjhms*  to 
which  the  Ai-ycandus,  Fineka,  is  trihutaiy. 

§  11.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia  were  a  Semitic  race, 
divided  into  two  tribes  named  Soiymi  and  Termilna  or  Trerailas. 
The  Lycians  entei-ed  from  Orete  before  that  island  receivwl  its 
Hellenic  character,  and  subdued  the  Termilro  on  the  sea-coast  with 
ease,  but  had  to  maintain  an  aixluous  stniggle  with  the  Solymi, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  mountainous  district  on  the  boitler  of 
Pisidia,  named  Milyas.  ITie  Solymi  appear  to  have  assiuned  the 
name  of  this  district,  as  they  were  afterwaixis  knoAvn  as  Milyaj. 
The  Lycians,  though  "  barbarians  "  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  tcnn, 
were  an  enlightened  nation,  enjoying  a  free  constitution  consisting 
of  a  confederacy  of  23  towns,  cultivating  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,"  and  probably  having  a  literature  of  their  o^vn. 

§  12.  The  towns  of  Lycia  were  veiy  numerous ;  Pliny  states  that 
it  once  contained  seventy,  though  in  his  day  the  numbera  had  sunk 
to  twenty-six;  the  higher  estimate  is  justified  by  the  numerous 
ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  countiy,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting towns,  the  very  names  of  which  are  unrecorded.  1'he  six 
largest  towns  of  the  confederacy  were — Xanthus,  Pat&ra,  Pinftra, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos.  The  first  of  these  was  the  capital  of 
tbe  country,  and  was  situated  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Xanthus : 
Pinara  and  Tlos  were  not  far  distant  from  it :  the  other  three  were 
on  the  coast,  PhasClis,  on  the  eastern  coast,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  Lycian  confederacy,  rose  to  great  importance  as  a  commer- 
cial town.  The  dates  at  which  these  and  other  to^vns  wero  built 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  character  of  the  arohitecture, 
wbich,  in  many  cases,  indicates  a  high  antiquity.     Their  flourishing 

•  Tiik6$tv  tK  AvKiifi,  fiaytfov  airo  Sim^timt. — HoM.  77.  ii.  877. 
'AAA'  oT€  Sri  AvKiifv  I^€,  UavBov  re  peoKra, 
ITpo^pov^  flip  rUv  aveii  Avicti)«  evpeii)«. — In.  ri.  172. 

7  PhoDbe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines.     Hob.  Cann.  iv.  6,  26. 
Qui  Lyciee  tenet 
Dumeta,  natalemque  silvum, 

Delius  et  Patareus  Apollo.         Id.  CVirm.  Hi.  4,  62. 

•  The  architecture  is  partly  of  a  Cyclopean,  partly  of  a  Greek  character,  the 
latter  exhihiting  a  high  state  of  art.  The  Rionumental  architecture  has  a  pecu- 
liar character,  consisting  in  the  use  of  a  pointed  arch,  not  very  unlike  that  used 
in  Gothic  architecture. 
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period  appears  to  have  beeu  about  the  time  when  the  Romans  first 
became  connected  with  the  country ;  it  terminated  with  the  fall  of 
Xanthus,  and  the  exactions  imposed  by  Brutus.  We  shall  describe 
these  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E. 

Telmeisas  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Glaucus,  and  was  once 
a  flourishing  town,  as  the  remarkable  remains  at  Myes  —  A  the&tre,  porti- 
c  >es,  and  sepulchi-al  chambers  in  the  solid  rock — still  testify :  its  in- 
liabitauts  were  highly  skilled  in  augury.  Patara,  the  port  of  Xanthus, 
wi\»  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  and  possessed  a  fine  h^- 
hour,  as  well  aa  a  celebrated  temple  and  oiucle  of  Apollo,*  hence  sur- 
named  Patareus.  The  harbour  was  much  visited  by  vessels  trading  to 
PhoHiicia :  St.  Paul  touched  there  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  ruins  are  very  ex- 
tensive, pai^icularly  those  of  a  theatre  built  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius; 
but  the  harbour  has  become  choked  with  sand.  Xanthus,  the  capital, 
Wits  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xanthus,  about  6  miles 
from  its  moutli.  The  city  is  famous  for  its  determined  resistance  to 
Harpagus  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  again  to  Brutus — on  each  of 
which  occasions  it  was  destroyed.  The  ruins  near  Koonih  are  magni* 
Rcent,  consisting  of  temples,  tombs,  triumphal  arches,  and  a  theatre : 
the  sculptures  on  the  tombs  are  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  very  per- 
fect. TIos  stood  higlier  up  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus :  though  idmost 
unknown  to  history,  it  was  a  splendid  town,  and  strongly  placed,  ita 
acropolis  being  on  a  precipitous  rock.  The  theatre  still  remains,  with 
highly  worked  seats  of  marble  :  the  side  of  the  acropolis  rock  is  covered 
with  excavated  tombs  with  ornamental  entrances.  Pinara  stood  on  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Cragus,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lycia.  , 
A  rou  id  rocky  cliif  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  tombs ;  the  rock-tombs,  as  elsewhere,  ore  highly 
deconited,  and  the  theatre  is  in  a  very  perfect  state :  the  ancient  name 
survives  in  Mifutra.  AntlpheUns  stood  on  a  small  bay  on  the  southern 
co:ist;  the  remains  are  extensive:  it  served  as  the  port  of  Fhelllis, 
which  was  j»robabIy  more  to  the  N.,  at  Tchookoorhye,  Opposite  Anti- 
phellus  is  the  island  of  Xogiste,  Katttelorizo,  which  is  now  the  chief 
])luce  of  busmcss  along  this  coast.  Xyra,  Denibre,  stood  on  a  plain 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  mountain- 
gorge  that  leads  into  the  interior:  Andri&ca  served  as  its  port,  and  was 
much  fretiuented  by  vessels  bound  westward  from  Syria:  St.  Paul  touched 
there  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  zzvii.  5).  The  theatre  at  Myra  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  other  ruins  are  very  beautiful : 
the  boil-reliefs  in  some  of  the  tombs  still  preserve  their  original  colouring. 
Limjhra  wiis  mure  to  the  £.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Limyrus ;  its  site  is 
marked  by  extensive  ruins,  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  being 
richly  coloured,  and  the  bas-reliefs  representing  stories  from  Greek 
mythology.  Olymirafl  was  situated  at  tne  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  at  DelikUtik.  Lastly,  Phaaelis,  Tekrova^  on  the  eastern  coast, 
with  three  hai-bours,  formed  an  entrej>At  for  the  trade  between  Greece 
and  Phffinicia:  it  became  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Servi- 
lius  Isauricus,  after  which  it  sunk.^    The  light  boats  called  ptuueli  were 

>  IIoK.  Oitnn.  iii.  4,  64.     8eo  above,  note  '. 

PhoDbe  parens,  wu  te  LyciiB  Patanea  nivosU 

Excrcent  dnmeta  Jugis.  Stat.  Tkeb.  i.  696. 

I  Te  primam,  parva  Pbatclis 

Magnus  adit,  Lvc.  Phan.  vUi.  251. 
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said  to  hare  been  built  here,  and  were  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of 
the  place. 

History. — The  Lycians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  are  not  again  mentioned  until  the  time  of  Croesus,  who 
failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  subdue  them.  Cyrus 
was  more  successful,  and 
added  Lycia  to  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Alexander 
traversed  a  portion  of  it, 
and  easily  conauered  it. 
It  then  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Ptolemies, 
the  Seleucidse,  and  the 
Romans,  who  handed  it 
over  for  a  time  to  the  Rhodians,  but  afterwards  restored  it  to  inde- 
pendence. The  country  suffered  severely  from  Brutus  on  suspicion  of 
its  having  favoured  his  opponents,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 
Claudius  made  it  a  Roman  province  in  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia, 
with  which  it  remained  united  until  the  time  of  Theodosius  II. 


Coin  of  Fhseells. 


Ionic  Lyclan  Tomb  ( Texier's  Asia  Mineare). 

V.  Pamphylia. 
§  13.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lycia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Melas  separating  it  from 
Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pisidia.    It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
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laud,  skirting  in  a  semicircular  fonn  the  coast  of  the  Pamphylium* 
Mare.  The  name  was  extended  by  the  Romans  to  Pisidia  on  the 
northern  side  of  Taurus.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous, 
the  spurs  of  Taurus  pressing  closely  on  the  sea :  the  most  extensive 
plain  is  that  which  surrounds  Attalia. 

§  14.  The  rivers  have  a  southerly  course  through  the  lateral  ridges 
of  Taurus,  and  fall  into  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  Following  the  line  of 
coast  from  W.  to  E.,  we  meet  with  the  Oatarr]uietes>  Dudensu^  de- 
riving its  ancient  name  from  the  manner  in  which  it  precipitates 
itself  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  near  Attalia:  its  lower  course  across 
the  plain  is  continually  changing,  and  hence  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  in  fixing  the  sites  of  the  towns — the  Geitruii  Aksu,  which 
was  formerly  navigable  up  to  Perga,  but  has  its  entrance  now  closed 
by  a  bar — the  EurymMont  Caprisu,  which  has  undergone  a  similar 
change :  at  its  mouth  Gimon  defeated  the  Persians,  b.o.  466 ; 
lastly  the  Xelas*  MenavgaUsu^  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
The  coast  is  regular,  the  only  promontory  being  Lwooihanin,  near 
Side. 

§  15.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a  mixed  race  of  abori* 
gines,  Cilicians,  and  Greeks:  hence  their  name  "Pamphyli"  (from 
trus  and  <^vX^),  resembling  in  its  origin  the  later  "  Alemanni."  Of 
their  history  we  know  little :  they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  maritime 
pursuits,  and  joined  the  Cilicians  in  their  piratical  proceedings.  The 
chief  towns  were  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  navigable  rivers. 
In  earlier  times  the  Greek  colonies  of  Side  and  Aspendus  were  the 
more  important ;  but  at  a  later  period  Attalia,  which  was  founded 
by  Attains  II.  of  Pergamus,  .when  this  province  was  attached  to  his 
kingdom.  Perga  was  also  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  road 
between  Phasclis  and  Aspendus. 

OlUa  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Pamphylian  towns,  and  appears 
to  have  been  about  3^  miles  W.  of  AddLia,  near  the  coast :  it  has 
been  by  Bome  geographers  incorrectly  identified  with  Attalia.  Attalia 
wait  situated  at  the  inmost  point  of  the  Pamphylian  Bay,  near  the 
shifting  course  of  the  Catarrhactes :  it  was  founde<l  by  Attains,  pro* 
babl^  with  a  view  to  command  the  trade  of  Egypt,  and  even  to  this 
dtgr  it  retains  its  ancient  name  and  im^iortanoe.  Perga  was  beautifully 
situated  between  two  hills  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Oestrus,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a  famous  temple  of  Diana :  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  sta- 
dium, aqueduct,  and  other  buildings  mark  its  site.  Aspendus  was  on  a 
hill  near  the  Eurymedon,  about  8  miles  from  the  sea;  it  was  visited  by 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  popu- 
lous place.  ByUinm  was  a  fortified  place  between  the  Eurymedon  and 
the  Cestrus.  Bida,  on  the  coast,  was  a  colony  from  Cyme  in  MoMb  :  it 
possessed  a  ^ood  port,  which  became  the  principal  resort  of  the  pirates 
of  this  district :  it  retained  its  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  became  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima :  its  ruins  at  Esky 
Adatia  are  extensive,  the  most  remarkHble  being  the  theatre,  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town :  the  harbour  is  choked  up  with  sand. 
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Hidory, — The  Pamphyliaiu  nerer  acquired  any  great  political  im- 
porUnce.  They  were  subject  to  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria,  in  suc- 
cession. After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  were  handed  over  to  the 
kings  of  Peigamus.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Attains  they  were  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Asia,  but  were  afterwards  attached  to  Cilicia. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Pamphylia  became  a  separate  province,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  Pisidia,  and  under  Claudius  a  part  of  Lyda  also. 

8t.  Pama  TratfeU. — St.  Paul  visited  Pamphylia  in  his  first  apostolical 
journey:  having  sailed  from  Cyprus,  he  disembarked  at  Perga,  and 
thence  crossed  the  range  of  Taurus,  probably  by  the  course  of  the 
Cestrus,  into  Pisidia.  He  returned  to  the  same  point,  but  instead  of 
taking  ship  at  Perga,  he  crossed  the  plain  to  Attalia,  and  thence  sailed 
for  AjQtiooh. 

VI.  Cilicia. 

1 16.  COieU  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pamphylia^  on  the  N.  by 
the  range  of  Taurus  separating  it  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  range  of  Amanus  separating  it  from  Syria,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Within  these  limits  are  included  two 
districts  of  an  entirely  difiFerent  character — the  western  being  moun* 
tainous,  and  hence  named  Trachea,  or  "  rough  ;'*  the  eastern  con- 
taining extensive  plains,  and  hence  named  Pedias,  or  Campestris, 
"  level :"  the  river  Lamus  forms  the  division  between  them,  llie 
second  of  these  districts  ia  naturally  subdivided  into  two,  viz.  the 
plain  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  province 
is  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  a  continuous  wall  of  mountains, 
and  possesses  a  lengthened  line  of  coast  on  the  S.  llie  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  250  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles ;  the  length  of  the  coast-line  is  about  500  miles. 

§  17.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  Cilicia  bring  it  into 
frequent  notice  in  ancient  geography.  Situated  between  Syria  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  it  became  the 
highway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was  of  special  value  to 
the  rulers  of  Syria.  The  extent  of  its  seaboard  and  ihe  supplies  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  rendered  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Egypt. 
The  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  luxurious  climate  attracted  the 
wealthy  Romans  thither,  and  were  the  indirect  means  of  elevating 
Tarsus  into  a  seat  of  learning.  Lastly,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  was 
so  great  that  it  was  independent  of  all  other  countries  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  necessities  but  the  luxuries  of  life :  in  addition  to  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  it  was  famed  for  its  safifron,  and  for  the  goats'-hair 
doth  named  cUicium, 

§  18.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  of  Cilicia  are  Iknnu  in  the  N., 
and  Aminus  in  the  E.  The  former  fills  the  western  district  with 
lateral  ridges  extending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Eastward  of 
the  Lamus  the  mountains  recede  from  the  coast,  and  attain  such 
an  elevation  that  their  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  even  in  Junp. 
Between  tiiem  and  the  sea-coast  intervenes  the  broad  and  fertile 
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plain  of  Tarsus.  Amanns  consists  of  a  double  range,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  branches ;  the  former  de- 
scends to  the  sea  in  a  S.W.  direction,  between  the  Pyramus  and  the 
Bay  of  Issus ;  the  latter  takes  a  due  southerly  direction  parallel  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  and  terminates  abruptly  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhosus  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  bay:  these 
branches  unite  in  the  N.,  and  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus. 

The  passes  across  these  mountains  deserve  special  notice.  The  most 
frequented  pass  across  Taurus,  named  Cilioifle  "Fylm  or  Fortae,  now  Goleh 
BogliraSt  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  and  led 
across  to  Tyana  :  it  is  a  remarkable  fissure  in  the  mountain,  and  easily 
defensible  at  several  points.  It  was  crossed  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  and 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  selected  by  Niger  as  his  point  of  re- 
sistance against  Septimius  Severus,  In  the  western  part  of  the  province 
a  pass  crosses  from  Laranda  in  I  ycaonia  to  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  of 
the  Calycadnus.  The  Cilician  Amanus  had  a  pass  named  by  Strabo 
AmanXdes  Fylee  (11),  between  Mallus  and  Issus  :  this  is  now  named  Kara 
Kapu.  The  Syrian  Amanus  was  crossed  at  two  points,  to  each  of  which 
the  name  of  Amanides  Fylee  was  again  applied :  one  of  these,  which 
may  be  termed  the  loioer  pass,  answers  to  the  Pass  ofBeilan  (2),  between 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  Antioch ;  while  the  Dther,  or  upper  pass,  lies  E. 
of  Bayas  (,4) :  it  was  by  the  latter  that  Darius  crossed  before  the  battle 
of  Issus.  Lastly,  at  the  point  where  the  mountain  approaches  the  coast 
moat  nearly,  and  where  the  little  stream  Gersus,  Merhez  (7),  reaches  the 
sea,  a  double  wall  with  gateways  was  thrown  across,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Cersus  :  these  were  the  ** Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates"  described 
by  Xenophon  {Anah.  i.  4),  through  which  Cyrus  passed,  and  which 
Alexander  passed  and  repassed  before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

§  19.  The  coast  is  varied  both  in  outline  and  character :  in  Trachea 
it  assumes  a  convex  form,  and  presents  a  jagged  outline  with  nume- 
rous small  bays  and  promontories ;  it  is  here  rock-bound  and  dan- 
gerous. The  chief  promontories  are — Anemurium,  Anamoury  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Cilicia — Saxpedon,  Lissan  el  Kapehy  near  the 
Calycadnus — Zephyrium,  which  is  perhaps  close  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river — and  Coij^cus,*  more  to  the  E.,  celebrated  for  its  beds  of  saffron, 
and  for  a  cave '  with  a  remarkable  spring.    In  Campestris  two  im- 


I    Utque  sole!  pariter  totis  se  effandere  signis 
Corycii  pressura  croci,  sic  omnia  membra 
Emisere  simul  rutilum  pro  sanguine  virus-        LtJO.  ix.  808. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis, 
Coryoioque  croco  sparsum  stetit.  Hor,  Sat.  ii.  4,  67. 

'   Deseritur  Taurique  neraus,  Perseaque  Tarsos, 
Coryciuraque  patens  exeeis  rupibus  antrum, 
Mallos,  et  extemeB  resonant  navalibus  ^g«B. — Luc.  iii.  225. 
Thv  YTf*v^  Tt  KtXucUav  ouc^ropa 
'Ai^pwi'  idwv  ^reipa,  ddVov  rifttK 
'EKa-nyKoftivov  wpbs  pCav  x«*'P<»vj*n^i'^ 
Tv^ya  Oovpov,  na<nv  &f  avriarri  Ocotf, 
S/biepSi'ato-t  yafi^i}A(u<n  (Tvpt^wv  4>^vov.  .EscH.  Protn,  351. 
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Amanides  Pylie  (See  pp.  133, 136). 

i.  Bds^-Khdmttr,  Uw  promaotorjr  at  ttw  Kiutbcni  I    7*  nivrr  Ccntu  (JTtrfcn). 

cntnuK«  of  the  tiult  of  Imu.  !   8.  Hayai. 

t.  BtOan  Pan  (Lowrt  Ptm  of  AoMUiu*).  I    0.  Uivor  Pinarut. 
a.  Bogkrat  Pau.  10.  Ruina  of  Inu*  (?). 

4.  Pan  from  Bofoi  (Dppcr  PaM  of  AnaoM).  11.  Fhm  of  tb«  Cilidaa  Abmbim,  with  Gate,  sow 

5.  Bboauk.  I         Kan  Kapm 
t.  AIctMMlria  (/dkoiianm)  > 
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portant  bays  penetrate  inland,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Meganust  Karadash :  the  western  of  the  two  is  wide 
and  open,  and  received  no  speciBc  name ;  the  eastern  is  the  Sinus 
IssIciiS}  O,  of  hkanderuriy  which  runs  up  in  a  N.E.  diWk^tion  for  47 
miles,  with  a  general  width  of  25.  The  coast  between  the  river 
Lamus  and  Prom.  Megarsus  is  a  low  sandy  beach :  this  is  followed 
by  a  slightly  elevated  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JCgae,  and  this 
again  by  a  shelving  coast  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

§  20.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  Calyoadniuii  Ghiuk-au,  which  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  Trachea,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course 
through  a  wide  and  long  valley  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Sarpedon— 
the  CydniiB,  Tersoos  Chai,  which  rises  in  Taurus  near  the  Cilician 
Gates,  and  in  a  southerly  course  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  Tarsus 
to  the  sea ;  its  water,  like  that  of  the  other  streams  which  flow  from 
Taurus,  is  cold,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  after  bathing 
in  it — the  Samsi  Sihun,  which  in  its  lower  course  crosses  the  rich 
Ale'ian  plain — and  the  Fyr&miui,  Jyhun,  which  holds  a  parallel 
course  more  to  the  eastward :  the  two  latter  rivers  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  introductory  section  (p.  87). 

§  21.  The  Cilicians  were  an  Aramaic  race,  and,  accoi-ding  to  Greek 
tradition,  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoe- 
nician. Th^y  occupied  the  whole  of  the  country  until  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks,  who  had  previously  made 
some  few  settlements  on  the  coast,  gradually  drove  the  Cilicians 
from  the  plains  into  the  mountains,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  independence  under  the  name  of  "  Free  Cilicians."  The 
inhabitants  of  Trachea  belonged  to  neither  of  these  parties,  but  were 
connected  ^vith  the  Pisidians  and  Isaurians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  freebooting  habits. 

§  22.  The  towns  of  Cilicia  belonged  to  various  historical  eras. 
Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  a  Syrian  town,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Campestris  had  probably  a  similar  origin,  though  no  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  that,  effect.  Greek  colonies  were  reputed  to  liave  settled 
at  the  most  favourable  points,  as  Tarsus,  Soli,  TAaXhiB,-2Egss,  and 
OelendSris.  The  Seleucidae  founded  several  new  towns,  as  Seleucia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  Antiochia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsino3.  Lastly,  the 
Romans  revived  many  of  the  old  towns,  and  gave  them  Roman 
names,  such  as  Csesarea,  Pompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  and  Trajano- 
polis.  Six  cities  are  noticed  as  "  free  "  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
viz.  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Seleucia  (which  formed  the  capitals  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Cilicia  in  Constantine's  arrangement),  Corj^cnSy 
Mopsuestia,  and  ^gae.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Ciliciad 
towns,  those  in  Trachea  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  coast,  which 
offered  numerous  strong  and  secure  sites  on  the  cliffs :  Seleucia  on 
the  Calycadnus  is  the  most  marked  exception.    In  Campestris,  on 
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the  other  hand,  where  the  coast  is  low,  they  are  on  the  rivers : 
Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus,  Ad&na  on  the  Sams,  Mopsuestia  and  Ana- 
zarbus  on  the  Pyramus. 

Commencing  with  the  towns  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E. — CoracesiiuiL, 
Alaya,  on  the  border  of  Pamphylia,  was  a  place  of  remarkable  natural 
Btitingth,  and  had  a  good  harbour :  it  was  the  only  town  that  held  out 
Against  Antiochns,  and  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates. 
flielinTif  *  was  equally  strong  in  position,  being  placed  on  a  cliff  jutting 
oat  into  the  sea:  Trajan  died  there,  ad.  117,  after  which  event  the 
name  was  changed  to  !biganopoli8 :  remains  still  exist  of  a  mausoleum, 
agora,  theatre,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sdenti,  CeleiidSris  is  sIro 
described  as  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coast,  with  a  smiUl  but  sheltered 
port,  now  called  Ottlnar: 
originally  a  Phoenician 
town,  it  received  a  Sa- 
mian  colony:  its  coins 
were  remarkably  fine. 
Selenda,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Calvcadnus, 
a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
attained  a  speedy  emi- 
nence,    rivalling     even 

Tarsus  :  it  was  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  Olympia,  and  for  an  oraclewof  Juno :  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophers  Athenseus  and  Xenarchus  :  the  town  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Sdefkieht  and  has  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  temples,  and  porticoes.  Soli  was  a  highly  flourishing  mari- 
time town  in  the  western  part  of  Campestris,  founded  by  Argives :  it 
was  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  but  restored  by  Pompey, 
and  thenceforth^  named  Pompeiopolifl :  the  philosopher  Chrysippus 
and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Anitus  were  bom  there:  the  town  derives 
its  chief  notoriety,  however,  from  the  term  "solecism,"  originally 
descriptive  of  the  corrupt  Greek  spoken  by  the  Solians :  its  remains 
at  Metedu  consist  of  a  beautiful  artificial  harbour,  an  avenue  of  200 
columns,  of  which  42  still  stand,  and  numerous  tombs.  Tams, 
Tenoos,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Cydnus,  about  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  a  lagoon  served  as  its  port:  its  situation  was  most 
favourable,  being  central 
in  regard  to  the  means 
of  communication  in 
Cilicia,  and  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  and  beauti- 
ful plain:  originally  a 
Syrian  town,  it  was  early 
colonised  by  Greeks,  and 
was  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  the  capital 

of  the  country:   it  was  Coin  of  Tawui. 

visited    by    AJezander : 

in  the  ci^  wars  it  sided  with  Ceesar,  and  was  hence  named  Julio- 
poUs:   Antony  received  Cleopatra  there,  and  Augustus  constituted 

«  Quo  portu  mittitque  rates  recipitqtM  Selinot. — Lro.  Till.  360. 
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It  a  "libera  civitas.**  It  was  a  seat  of  philosophy,  and  produced 
many  eminent  men,  particularly  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  ICallus 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus,  and 
was  visited  by  Alexander:  its  port  was  named  Megarsa.  JEgflB  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Issicus  Smus  at  KcUassy :  in  Strabo's  time  it 
was  but  a  small  city,  with  a  port.  iMms  stood  near  the  head  of  the 
Issicus  Sinus,  and  is  memorable  for  the  great  battle  fought  here  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  B.C.  333:  the  precise  position  of  the  town  is 
uncertain,  being  by  some  fixed  S.  of  the  river  Finarus  (9),  but  probably 
being  to  the  N  (See  Map,  p.  133).  Epiphania  was  probably  near  the 
head  of  the  bay ;  BaiBB  was  at  Baifcu  (8),  on  the  eastern  shore :  Aloxan&ria 
ad  Iiinm  and  Xyriaadxiis  were  probably  the  same  place,  the  latter 
being  the  earlier  name  ;  they  stood  at  or  near  Iskenderun  {b).  In  the 
interior,  Mopracreno,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  was  the 
place  where  the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  a.d.  361.  Ad&na  was 
situated  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Sarus.  Xopsaestia,  Mesne,  was  on  the  same  high  road, 
at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  Pyramus.  Axiasarl)iis,  or  CsBsarea,  was 
higher  up  the  Pyramus,  near  a  mountain  of  the  same  name :  its  site  is 
now  named  Anaioaey, 

History. — Tlie  early  annals  of  Cilicia  ai^  lost  to  us :  we  know  that 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  that,  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  its  king  Syennesis  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as 
mediator  between  Croesus  and  the  Medes.  It  remained  independent 
until  the  rise  of  the  Peissian  empire,  and  even  under  that  it  enjoyed 
its  own  princes.  It  was  traversed  and  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  after  his  death  it  fell  to  ^the  Seleucids.  As  the  power  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy  decayed,  the  Cilicians  rose  to  independence,  and 
carried  on  a  nefarious  system  of  piracy  and  slave-hunting  over  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  coasts.  War  was  prosecuted  by  the  Roman 
generals,  M.  Antonius,  B.C.  103,  Sulla,  92,  Dolabella,  80-79,  P.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus,  78-75,  and  finally  Pompey,  67,  with  a  view  to 
extirpate  these  pirates,  and  under  Pompey  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  The  western  district 
remained  independent  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  In  the  period  after 
Constantine,  Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Prima,  the  southern 
portion  of  Campestris,  Secunda,  -  the  northern  portion,  and  Isauria 
embracing  Trachea. 

8L  PauVa  Travels,— St,  Paul  visited  Cilicia  very  shortly  after  his 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  30),  entering  it  probably  by  way  of  Antioch  (comp. 
Qal.  i.  21):  he  went  to  Tarsus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the 
churches  in  Cilicia.  In  his  second  journey  he  visited  these  churches, 
entering  again  from  Syria,  probably  following  the  coast-road  by  Issus 
to  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  and  thenee  crossing  Taurus  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  into  Lyoaonia  (Acts  xv.  41). 

$  23.  The  important  island  of  Cypnu  lies  midway  between  the 
coasts  of  Oibcia  and  Phoenicia,  nearer  to  the  former  in  point  of 
actual  distance,  but  more  connected  with  the  latter  in  regard  to 
race,  history,  and  the  character  of  its  civilization.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  W.  to  E.  is  about  150  miles :  its  greatest  breadth 
about  40 :  the  principal  or  S.W.  portion  has  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  which  terminates  in  a  long  narrow  peninsula 
running  in  a  N.E.  direction.    The  surface  of  the  country  is  almost 
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entirely  occulted  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mount  Olympus,  which 
descends  on  each  side  in  hold  and  rugged  masses,  divided  from  each 
other  by  deep  picturesque  valleys.  The  island  produced  copper 
(s»  Cyprium),  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  The 
lower  tracts  were  eminently  fertile,  and  are  described  as  flowing 
with  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  while  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers 
it  received  the  einthet  of  wv&^rft.  The  whole  island  was  regarded 
as  sacreiT  to  Venus.* 

§  24.  The  range  of  Olympus  runs  from  W.  to  £.,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.  Numerous  promontories  run  out  into  the 
tea,  of  which  the  most  important  are  AsJJmaii  Haghios  Epiphanioe, 
in  the  W. ;  Croiiimyon»  Cormachiii,  in  the  N. ;  DinarCtum}  St,  Andre, 
in  the  E.,  with  the  small  group  of  islands  named  deidest  "  the  Keys," 
just  off  it ;  Fedaliam,  DeOa  Oregci,  at  the  S.E.,  above  which  rose  a 
hill  named  Idalium,  with  a  temple  saci'ed  to  Venus  ;*  and  Cnrias* 
DeUe  OctUe,  at  the  extreme  S.  The  chief  river  is  the  F«dittiia,  which 
has  an  easterly  course,  and  waters  the  plain  of  Salamis ;  the  other 
numerous  streams  are  unimportant.  The  chief  plains  were  those  of 
Salamis  and  Gitium. 

§  26.  llie  oldest  towns  of  Cyprus  (Gitium,  AmEthus,  and  Paphos) 
were  colonies  from  Phcenicia :  the  two  former  bear  Phoenician  names, 
while  the  latter  was  the  chief  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus.  The  Greek  colonies  hold  the  next  rank  in  point  of 
age,  and  a  higher  rank  in  point  of  importance :  Salamis,  on  the  S.E. 
shore,  was  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the  island;  Soloe, 
on  the  northern  coast,  was  well  situated  for  the  Gilician  trade ;  New 
Paphos  became  a  frequented  port,  and  at  one  time  the  seat  of  govern- 

5   Ai&>ti|y  XAV^v^v^***^  ffoXiiv  *A^poStnrr 

EtfoAtifc,  601  iu¥  (t^pov  ^I'Of  vypbr  anmt 

*HMuccy  Kori.  icvfAA  nAv^koivfioiO  9aAao-9i|t, 

*A^  M.  luakBLK^'  HoM.  Hjfmn.  in  Vm,  U. 

O,  quae  beatam.  Diva,  tenet  Cyp"™.— Ho».  Carm,  ill.  26,  9. 

O  YeniiB,  reglna  Cnidl  Paphique, 

Sperne  dileetam  Cypron.  Id.  1.  80,  1. 

Time  CUkma  liqvere  mlam,  CyproqtM  citataa 
ImmiMre  rates,  nnllae  etd  pnetulit  aras 
TJndn  diva  memor  Paphlee,  si  nomina  nasci 
Credimns,  ant  queaqaam  fas  est  ccepisse  deonun. 

s  Mmnu^',  &  Toky»9  n  k«u  UoAuw  I^Owrac, 

TmocK.  Idpi.  XT.  101. 
Hnao  eiro  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 
Aut  super  Idaliam,  saeraU  sede  recondaxn .—Viao.  M^,  I.  680. 
Qoalis  IdalitiiD  eolens 
Venlt  ad  Phrygium  Venus 
Jndioem.  Catcll.  1x1.  17. 
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ment.  The  Egyptian  monarcbs  added  some  towns,  to  three  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  towns  of  Cyprus :  they  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  the  worship 
of  Venus.  We  shall  describe  them  from  W.  to  E.  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  fi'om  E.  to  W.  along  the  southern. 

Andnoe  stood  on  the  K.  coast,  near  the  western  promontory  Acamas; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Sot^r.  Soli  or  SoloS  was  the  most  im- 
portant port  on  the  northern  coast,  and  had  valuable  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  it  was  said  to  be  an  Athenian  settlement.  Sal&mifl 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pediaius  on  the  E.  coast;  it  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  6th  century  n.c,  and  imder  an  independent 
dynasty:  a  famous  sea-fight  took  place  off  its  harbour  between 
Menelaus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.c.  306 ;  it  was  partially 
destroyed  in  Tmjan's  reign  and  wholly  by  a  subsequent  earthquake ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  a  Christian  emperor,  with  the  name  of  Constantia. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  principal  tovi^n  was  CUtiiiin,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  near  Larniha,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  tombs,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  :  the  death  of  Cimon  the  Athenian,  b.c.  449, 
and  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  are  the  chief  events  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Am&thns  stood  more  to  the  W.,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus,^  Adonis,  and  the  Phoenician  Hercules  or 
Melkart,  as  well  as  for  its  wheat  and  mineral^  productions.  Paphos 
was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  S.W.  coast:  the  older  one,  named 
Palaepaphus  by  geographers,  but  simply  Paphos  by  the  poets,  stood  on 
a  hill  ^  about  1 J  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which  it  had  a  roadstead :  it 
was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  ^  whose  fane 
there  is  mentioned  even  by  Homer.  The  foundations  of  the  later 
temple  erected  by  Vespasian  are  still  discernible,  and  its  form  is 
delineated  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  New  Paphos, 
BaffUt  was  on  the  coast,  about  7  J  miles  N.W.  of  the  old  town,  and 
tf»OK  a  prominent  part  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  goddess  Venus : 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  in  St.  Paul's  time ;  the 
harbour  is  now  almost  blocked  up.  Of  the  less  important  towns  we 
may  notice— LapSthns,  on  the  northern  coast — Oolgi,  whose  position  is 
unknown,  also  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus*— Marimn,  between 

'f  Est  Amathns,  ent  celsa  mihi  Paphos,  atque  Cythera, 

IdalisDqae  domus.  Tiro.  ^n.  x.  51. 

Culte  puer,  pueriqne  parens  Amathusia  culti ; 
Aurea  de  oampo  vellite  signa  meo. — Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15,  15. 

*  Feonndam  Amathanta  metalli.  Ov.  Met.  x.  220. 

*  CelM  Paphos.  Viro.  ^n.  x.  51. 
1    *H  £*  opa  Kvnpov  iitave  tfuXofintiSii^  *A(^pofiiTi}, 

*Ef  lUAoV  iv9a  Bi  oi  rtutvot  fit^fioi  re  9vi}ei9. 

Hex.  Od.  Tiu.  362. 
Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  adit,  sedesque  revisit 
L»ta  soas  :  ubi  templum  illi,  ccntumqne  SabiBO 
Thure  calent  ar«,  sertisque  reccntibus  halant. — Vibo.  ^Sn.  1.  415. 
Qute  Cnidon 
Fulgentesque  tenet  Cydadas,  et  Paphon 
Junotis  visit  dloribns.  Hon.  Oarm.  iii.  28,  13. 

*  Nunc,  o  onroleo  ereata  ponto, 

Qun  sanctum  Idalium,  Syrosque  apertos, 

Qnieque  Ancona,  Cnidumque  arundinoram 

Colis,  queeque  Amathanta,  qusaqne  Golgos.— Catull.  xicxvi.  11« 
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Amathus  and  Citium  —  and  TunAMni,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Olympus,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Homer's  Temesa.' 

History. — Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Syrians  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  Solomon.  Under  Amasis  it  became  attacheil  to 
the  Egyptian  kingdom.  On  the  invasion  of  £Jgypt  by  Cnuibvses  it 
surrendered  to  the  Persians.  It  took  part  in  the  Ionian  it:volt,  but 
was  subdued  by  Darius.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  Athenians 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  history 
belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis.  It  again  fell  under 
the  Persians  until  Alexander  s  time.  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  and  it  remained  the 
most  valuable  appendage  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  until  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  in  D.c.  58. 

St.  PaiiZ's  Travis. — Cyprus  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  in  his  first 
missionary  toiur.  He  crossed  the  sea  from  Seleucia  in  Syria  to  Salamis, 
and  then  probably  followed  the  Roman  ix)ad  to  Paphos,  whence  he  set 
sail  for  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  In  his  voyage  to  Rome  lie  "  sailed 
under  Cyprus,"  t.  e.  kept  under  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  (Acts 
zxvii.  4).  ^ 

*    Nvv  fi*  Stit  $vv  vrit  KoniikuOov  i^j*  frapoun, 

nXewv  ^t  dtv9ira  novrov  cir'  oAAotfpoovf  ay6fminv%  ; 
,  *£s  Ttiiivrfv  ftertk  xaXK6v,  ^^m  6*  al9t»va  <rt5i)pov. 

Hex.  Od.  i.  182. 
Est  ager,  indigenee  Tamaseiun  nomine  dicont ; 
Telluris  CyprifB  pars  optima  :  quern  mihi  prisci 
Sacravere  oenes,  tempUsque  aocedere  dotem 
Hanc  jussere  meis.  Ot.  Met.  x.  644. 


Oopper  Ooin  of  Cyprns  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


Asia  Minor,  cmitinued, 

VII.  Cappadocia.  §  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  Natural  features.  §  3 
Inhabitants ;  divisions.  §  4.  Towns ;  histoiy.  VIII.  Lycaonia 
and  IsAURiA.  §5.  Boundaries  ;  natural  features.  §6.  Inhabitants 
towns  ;  history.  IX.  Pibidia.  §  7.  Boundaries  ;  natural  features. 
§  8.  Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  history.  X.  Phrtgia.  §  9.  Boundaries 
§  10.  Natural  features.  §  11.  Inhabitants  ;  divisions.  §  12 
Towns ;  history.  XL  Galatia.  §  13.  Boundaries  ;  natural 
features.  §14.  Inhabitants.  §15.  Towns  ;  history.  XII.  Bithy 
NiA.  §  16.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  17.  Mountains;  promontories 
§  18.  Rivers.  §  19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  XIII.  Paph 
LAGONIA.  §  20.  Boundaries.  §  21.  Natural  features.  §  22.  In 
habitants ;  towns ;  history.  XIV.  Pontus.  §  23.  Boundaries. 
§  24.  Natural  features.     §  25.  Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  history. 


VII.  Cappadocia. 

§  1.  Cappadocia  was  an  extensive  province  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  S.  by 
Taurus,  on  the  W.  by  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  N,  by  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  upper  part 
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of  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  These  limits  include  the  district  named 
Armenia  Minor,  but  exclude  the  extensive  province  of  Pontus,  which 
fonned  a  portion  of  Cappadocia  in  the  time  of  Heix)dotus  (p.  36). 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  is  mountainous ;  the  central  and 
southern  parts  consist  of  extensive  plains  lying  at  a  high  elevation, 
bare  of  wood,  in  some  places  fertile  in  wheat  and  wine,  and  else« 
where  affording  fine  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the 
mineral  products  we  may  notice  a  species  of  crystal,  onyxes,  a  white 
stone  used  for  sword-handles,  and  a  translucent  stone  adapted  for 
windows.    There  are  extensive  salt-beds  near  the  Halys. 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain-range  is  Antitaumst  which  intersects  the 
country  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  attains  its  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  outlying  peak  of  Aigtna  (p.  86),  1'he  chief  river  is  the 
Halys  (p.  87),  whqse  middle  course  falls  within  the  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  the  XelaSi 
Kara-su,  flowing  by  the  roots  of  Argieus ;  and  of  the  Cappftdox,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehr,  on  the  border  of  Galatia, 
The  CarmUas  in  Cataonia  is  a  tributary  of  the  Cilician  Pyramus, 
while  a  second  Melait  Koranuu,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
seeks  the  Euphi-ates.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Iktta  falls  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Cappadocia. 

§  3.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  Syrian  race,  and  were  distinctively  named  "  White  Syrians." 
The  name  "Cappadox"  is  probably  of  Persian  origin;  and  some 
ethnologists  regard  the  Cappadocians  as  an  Arian  and  not  a  Semitic 
race.  The  Cataonians  were  deemed  a  distinct  people.  The  political 
divisions  varied  at  different  eras :  the  eastern  district,  between  Anti- 
taurus and  the  Euphrates,  was  divided  into  three  parts — Armenia 
Minor,  Melit^ne,  and  Cataonia ;  the  western  was  divided  into  six 
portions  in  the  time  of  the  native  dynasty.  Under  the  Romans 
Cataonia  was  subdivided  intg  four,  and  Armenia  Minor  into  five 
districts,  the  names  of  which  need  not  be  specified.  The  emperor 
Valens  (about  a.d,  371)  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces  named 
Prima  and  Secimda,  to  which  Justinian  subsequently  added  Tertia. 

§  4.  The  towns  of  Cappadocia  offer  few  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  classical  literature.  The  country  was  so  shut  out  from 
the  great  paths  of  communication  tliat  the  Greeks  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era  that  the  Romans  had  occasion  to  cross  its  boundaries. 
The  information  which  we  have  respecting  its  towns  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  provincial  orga- 
nization was  introduced.  We  may  assume  that  in  most  instances 
the  sites  of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  built  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cappadocians,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in 
some  instances,  where  the  change  of  name  indicates  the  change  o( 
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masters.  Thus  the  old  capital,  MazSca,  in  the  valley  of  the  Halys, 
became  Caesarea  ;  Mocissus,  Justiaiauopolis  ;  and  Hal&la,  Faustino* 
polis.  The  chief  towns  were  Csesarea  in  the  N.,  Ty&na  in  the  S., 
and  Melitene  in  the  E.  The  latter  was  situated  on  the  great  mili- 
tary road  which  led  from  Auia  Minor  to  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Many  of  the  towns  were  of  importance  as  military  positions :  this 
was  particularly  the  case  with  MelitSne,  which  commanded  the 
I>assage  of  the  Euphrates ;  CiSca  and  Dascusa,  which  were  on  the 
same  river;  and  Sat&la,  which  was  the  key  of  Pontus.  All  these 
were  stations  of  Koman  legions. 

Commencing  in  the  western  part  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  we  meet  first 
with  Xodssni,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  which  wsa  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  made  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  Tertia,  with  the 
name  JvstiiiiaiiopoUf.  Maa&ca  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
ArgeeuB,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  old  Cappadocian  kings :  it  was 
taken  by  Tigranes,  and  again  by  Sapor  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
emperor  Tiberius  enlarged  it,  constituted  it  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  changed  its  name  to  GaBsarea.  The  town  is  still  important,  and 
retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form  Kahariyeh.  AroheUdi  was  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  older 
Garsaura ;  and  owed  its  name  to  its  founder,  Archelaus,  the  last  king. 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  chief  town 
of  the  southern  district  was  TykuAt  "N,  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  thus, 
from  its  position  in  reference  to  that  pass,  as  well  as  from  its  natural 
strength,  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under 
Caracalla :  afterwards,  having  been  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Palmyra,  it  was  conquered  by  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  and  was  raised  by 
Yalens  to  the  position  of  capital  of  Cappadocia  Secunda.  The  famous 
impostor  ApuUonius  was  bom  there.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
the  town  at  Kiz-hisaar,  particularly  an  aqueduct  of  granite  about  8  miles 
lung.  CyMstra,  S.W.  of  Tyana,  was  once  visited  by  Cicero  when  he 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Kora,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  was  a 
strong  fortress  in  which  Eumenes  was  besieged  by  Antigonus  for  a' 
whole  winter.  Fanstiiiopolif,  S.  of  Tyana,  derived  its  name  from 
Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  M.,Aurelius,  who  died  there,  and 
was  deified,  a  temple  being  built  to  her  honour.  In  Cataonia,  the  chief 
town  was  CoaiftiiA  Aiirea,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Antitaurus,  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Enyo,  which  was  traced  back  to  Orestes  :  it  was  made  a 
colony  by  Caracalla :  a  considerable  town,  Al-Bostan,  occupies  its  site. 
MeUtine  was  the  most  important  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  : 
it  stood  not  far  from  the  jxmction  of  the  Melos  with  the  Euphrates,  at 
Malatiyeh:  it  owed  its  first  rise  to  Trajan:  it  was  afterwards  embel« 
lished  by  the  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Secunda :  it  was  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian 
Jjegio  XII.  Fuhnmata:  the  Romans  defeated  Chosroes  1.  near  it,  a.d. 
577.  In  Armenia  Minor,  in  addition  to  the  border-fortresses  of  daca, 
ItauMnua,  and  Satala,  already  noticed,  VioopQUs  mu^t  be  mentioned,  aa 
founded  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates :  its  site  is 
probably  at  DevrikL  The  fortress  of  Sinoria,  built  by  Mithridates,  was 
somewhere  on  the  frontier  between  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Though 
Cappadocia  only  receives  passing  notices  in  the  Bible  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
i  1),  it  is  fiunouB  in  ecclesiastical  hisioiy  from  its  having  given  birth 
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to  Qregory  of  VaiiBiisiUi,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  of  which 
place  he  aiterwarcU  became  bishop,  and  to  Basil,  who  became  bishop  of 
his  native  town  Cesarea.  Vyift,  in  the  K.W.,  was  equally  famous  as 
the  see  of  Qregory. 

History. — CappiEtdocia  formed  a  portion  of  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and 
Persian  empires.  Under  the  latter  it  was  governed  by  satraps,  who 
had  the  title  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Syrian  empire,  but  still  retained  a  native  dynasty,  in  which  the 
names  of  Ariarathes  and  Aiiamnes  alone  occur,  until  ubout  B.c.  93, 
when  the  royal  family  became  extinct.  A  new  dynasty,  in  which  the 
name  of  Ariobarzanes  is  most  frequent,  was  then  seated  on  the  throne 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans :  this  termiuated  with  Archelaus, 
A.D.  17,  at  whose  death  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

Armenia  Minor  is  first  noticed  as  a  separate  district  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  under  its  own  kings,  who 
extended  their  sway  at  one  time  over  Pontus.  The  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates ;  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  transferred  it  from  one  king  to  another,  and  finally 
united  it  to  Cappadocia  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

VIII.  Lycaonia  and  Isauria. 

§  5.  Lyeaonia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia,  on  the  W.  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia. 
Its  limits,  in  reference  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  were  very  fluctu- 
ating, particularly  under  the  Romans,  who  handed  over  portions  of 
Lyeaonia  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another  sovereign,  and  in« 
corporated  a  large  portion  of  it  at  one  time  with  Galatia,  at  another 
with  Cappadocia.  Isauria  was  regarded  sometimes  as  a  separate  dis- 
trict, sometimes  as  belonging  to  Lyeaonia :  it  was  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  S.W.  border  of  the  latter  country,  adjacent  to  Pi- 
sidia. Lyeaonia  is  generally  a  level  country,  high,  and  bleak,  badly 
watered,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep-feeding.  The  central  plain 
about  Iconium  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  llie  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Lofty  mountains  rise  both  in  the  northern 
and  southerii  districts,  none  of  which,  however,  received  sj^ecific 
names  in  ancient  times.  The  lakes  of  Tatta  on  the  border  of  Cappa- 
docia, Coralis  and  Trogltis  in  Isauria,  are  the  only  physical  objects 
worthy  of  notice. 

§  6.  The  Lycaonians  were  undoubtedly  an  aboriginal  populatipn, 
and  the  tradition  which  connected  them  with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon 
is  void  of  all  foundation.  They  were  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
living  by  plunder  and  war.  The  Isaurians  had  a  similar  character, 
but  appear  to  have  been  rather  connected  with  the  Pisidians  in  point 
of  race.  The  towns  were  both  few  and  small :  Derbe  was  the  early, 
and  Iconium  the  later  capital  of  Lyeaonia,  as  Isaura  was  of  Isauria : 
Laodicea  owed  its  existence  to  Seleucus  I. 

leoninm  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province .  Xenophon  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  :  Strabo  describes 
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it  as  a  small  place,  but  it  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  both  Pliny  and 
tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  represent  it  as  very  populous  :  it  became  the 
metropolis  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  is  still  a  large  place 
under  the  name  of  Koniyeh.  Laodioea  lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Iconium, 
and  received  the  surname  of  Combiiitft,  probably  from  having  been 
burnt  down  :  numerous  remains  at  Ladik,  consisting  of  altars,  columns, 
capitals,  &c.,  show  that  it  was  a  fine  and  large  town.  Derbe  was  a  forti- 
fied town  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  probably  at  or  near  DivU,  and  not 
far  from  the  base  of  Taurus  :  it  was  the  residence  of  the  robber  Anti- 
pater,  and  siibsequently  of  Amyntas.  Lyitra  was  near  Derbe,  but  its 
position  is  quite  •  undecided  :  it  may  be  at  Bin-hir-Kilissehj  on  the  N. 
of  the  mountain  called  Karadaght  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  of 
churches.  Tiarandai  in  the  S.W.,  is  known  only  for  its  destruction  by 
Perdiccas,  and  as  a  subsequent  resort  of  the  Isaurian  robbers.  Isanza 
was  a  large  town  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  which  was  twice  ruined, 
firstly  by  Perdiccas,  and  afterwards  by  Servilius,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Amyntas  of  Galatia :  the  new  town  became  the  residence  of  the  rival 
emperor  Trebellianus. 

History. — The  Lycaonians  never  submitted  to  the  Persians,  but 
they  yielded  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  passed  successively  to  the 
Seleucidse,  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Bomans :  the  only  period 
when  they  became  at  all  powerful  was  under  the  rule  of  Amyntas,  just 
before  their  annexation  to  Cappadocia.  The  Isaurians  ofiered  a  pro- 
longed resistance  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  their  marauding  hnbits 
made  them  particulai*ly  obnoxious.  Servilius  (b.c.  78)  attacked  them 
with  success ;  and  subsequently  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  sur- 
round them  with  a  cordon  of  forts,  but  they  repeatedly  broke  out,  and 
remained  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  countries  down  to  a  late  period. 

8t,  Paul's  Travels. — Lycaonia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  and 
second  missionary  tours.  .  In  the  former  he  entered  it  from  Pisidia, 
and  first  visited  Iconium,  then  much  frequented  by  Jews ;  and  after- 
wards Lystra  and  Derbe,  whence  he  retraced  his  footsteps  to  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiv  1-21),  On  the  second  occasion  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of 
Cilicia,  and  passed  through  Derbe  and  Lystra  to  Iconium,  and  thence 
continued  his  course  probably  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xvi.  1-5).  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  took  away  with  him  Timothy,  whose  birth -placQ  was 
probably  Lystra,  though  it  may  have  been  Derbe. 

IX.  Pisidia. 

§  7.  Pisidia  bordered  in  the  E.  on  Isauria  and  GUicia,  in  the  S, 
on  Pamphylia,  in  the  W.  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the 
N.  on  Phrygia.  The  limits  with  regard  to  these  provinces  were 
fluctuating,  particularly  the  northern  portion,  which  was  sometimes 
attached  to  Phrygia,  with  the  title  of  Phrygia  Pisidica.  The  country 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  contains  several  fertile  valleys  and 
plains.  The  mountain-ranges  of  Pisidia  emanate  from  Moimt  Taurus, 
and  generally  run  from  N,  to  S. :  the  only  one  to  which  a  specific 
name  was  assigned  was  Saxdemlmu  in  the  S.W.  The  upper  courses 
of  the  Catarrhactes,  Cestnu ,  and  EuxymedoU}  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Pisidia,  and  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  Taurian  range  into  the 
Pamphylian  plain.     These  rivers  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain 
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torrents,  which  after  rain  rush  down  the  ravines  with  extraordinary 
violence.  The  districts  of  Milyai  and  Cahaliat  which  Ve  have  already 
noticed  in  connexion  with  Lycia,  extended  over  the  south-western 
portions  of  Pisidia. 

§  8.  The  Pisidians  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  stock, 
intermixed  with  Cilicians  and  Jsaurians,  the  latter  of  whom  they 
resembled  iiv  their  lawless  and  marauding  habits  of  life.  Tlie  towns 
were  situated  either  on  or  amid  inaccessible  clifl's,  and  were  so  many 
natural  fortresses :  such  was  the  position  of .  Termessus,  which 
alarmed  even  the  skilled  warriors  of  Alexander's  host ;  of  Selge  and 
Sagalassus,  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Roman  wars  with 
Antiochus  the  Great;  and  of  Cremna,  as  its  name  ("  the  precipice") 
implies.  Antioch,  which  in  accordance  with  Scriptural  notices 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  we  shall  regard  as  a  Pisidian  town,  though  assigned 
by  Strabo  to  Phrygia  Parorios,  was  situated  in  the  northern  plain, 
and  was  a  Greek  rather  than  a  pure  Pisidian  town,  having  been 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Most  of  these  towns  survived  to  a 
late  period,  as  the  character  of  their  remains  proves.  Antioch  and 
Cremna  became  Roman  colonies. 

Antioch  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a  mountain  range  on  the 
border  of  Phrygia :  originally  it  belonged  to  Syria,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Magnesia,  b.c.  190,  it  was  annexed  to  Pergamus  :  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Roman  province :  its  remains  at  Yalobatch  are 
numerous,  consisting  of  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  a  theatre,  and  a  church. 
Selenda,  sumamed  Sid&ra,  prohably  from  ironworks  in  its  vicinity, 
stood  S.W.  of  Antioch,  at  Ejerdir :  it  was  perhaps  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  Sagalasfni,  in  the  N.W.,  was  situated  on  a  terrace  on  the 
side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  a  fertile  plain  stretching  away  below 
it :  Alexander  took  it  by  assault  ;  Manilas  reduced  it  by  ravaging 
the  plain  •  the  ruins  at  Aglasoun  are  very  fine,  consisting  of  a  theatre, 
a  portico,  &c.,  with  innumei'able  tombs*  hewn  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  the  cliff.  Cremna,  S.E.  of  Sagalassus,  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  three  sides  of  which  were  terrific  precipices  :  it 
was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king  Amyntas:  there  are  remains  of  a 
theatre,  temples,  &c.,  at  Germe.  Beige  was  situated  near  the  Eury- 
medon,  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  on  a  lofty  projection  siurounded 
by  precipices  and  defiles :  it  was  so  populous  a  place  that  its  soldiers 
numbered  20,000 ;  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Achseus :  the  supposed 
ruins  of  Selge,  near  Boqjakf  are  munificent,  and  extend  for  more  than 
3  miles :  about  50  temples,  with  innumerable  tombs  and  other  build- 
ings, have  been  noticed.  TermeflMns  was  situated  on  a  precipitous 
height  near  the  Catarrhactes,  at  Karabunar  Kiui,  and  commanded  the 
ordinary  road  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia.  Cibjhra  was  the  chief 
town  in  Cabalia,  and  the  liead  of  a  tetrapolis,  of  which  Bubon,  Bab- 
bura,  and  CEnoanda  were  the  other  confederates :  it  stood  on  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Calbis,  and  overlooked  a  wide  and  fertile  plain :  it  was 
visited  by  Manlius,  and  became  subsequently  a  place  of  great  trade, 
particularly  in  wood  and  iron  : '  the  ruins  at  Horzoom  consist  of  a 
theatre  and  some  temples.     The  exact  positions  of  CSretopolis  and  of 

I  Ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas. — Hor.  JSp.  i.  6,  S3. 
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Isionda  are  iinknown  :  they  were  somewhere  in  the  S.W.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pamphylift. 

History. — The  PiHidians  resisted  all  attempts  at  permanent  subjection. 
Even  the  Romans  failed :  for  though  they  conquered  the  inhabitantn, 
and  handed  over  the  province  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwards 
adjoined  it  to  their  province  of  Pamphylia,  yet  they  never  really  re- 
pressed its  lawless  inhabitants,  nor  did  they  ever  introduce  a  provincial 
organization. 

St.  Paul's  Travels.St.  Paul  visited  Pisidia  in  his  first  journey, 
crossing  Taurus  from  Pamphylia  to  Antioch,  where  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  returning  by  the  same  route  after  having 
visited  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiii.  14;  xiv.  21) :  he  probably  visited  Antioch 
again  in  his  second  journey,  though  the  place  is  not  specified  (xvi.  4j. 


Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  (Laborde). 

X.  Phrygia. 
§  9.  The  important  province  of  Phrygia,  or,  as  it  was  more  fully 
termed,  P.  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  P.  Minor  in  Mysia,  bordered 
in  the  E.  on  Galatia  and  Lycaonia,  in  the  S.  on  Pisidia,  in  the 
W.  on  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  and  in  the  N.  on  Galatia.  Its 
boundaries  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  they 
varied  at  different  historical  eras :  it  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  w^estem  part  of  the  central  plateau,  and  as  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  the  plateau  itself.     The  country  is  mountainous  and  well 
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watered :  some  portions,  particularly  the  valleys  of  the  Henniis  aud 
Masander,  were  very  fertile  and  produced  the  vine  :*  the  other  parts 
were  adapted  to  sheep-feeding.  The  chief  productions  were  wool,  which 
was  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  marble,  especially  the  species  found 
near  Synniida.  The  western  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes ; 
and  the  presence  of  volcanic  aj^ency  is  attested  by  hot  springs. 

§  10.  The  mountains  of  Phrygia  consist  of  irregular  offsets  from 
the  border  ranges  of  Olympos  in  the  N.,  Taunu  in  the  8.,  and 
Cadmiis  in  the  S.W.  Tlie  only  name  applied  si)ecificAlly  to  any  of 
the  Phrygian  hills  is  IMiidjhnnm,  which  appears  to  have  been  equally 
given  to  a  hill  about  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  and  to  a  second  near 
Pessinus."  Phrygia  contains  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hermus  and 
XflBander,  which  seek  the  i^gscan,  and  the  Baagariiis,  which  flows 
northward  to  the  Euxine :  the  Thymbres  and  Alander,  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  belong  wholly  to  Phrygia,  as  also  do  the  Manyas  and  the 
LyenSf  tributaries  of  the  Marauder :  the  Marsyas  joined  the  Maeander 
almost  immediately  after  its  rise  :*  it  was  connected  in  mythology 
with  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Marsyas.*  Several  large  salt  lakes 
occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  of  which  Anana  has  been 
identified  with  Chardaky  and  Af^^^ft  with  Buldur  to  the  S.E., 
though  not  improbably  it  may  be  only  another  name  for  Anana. 

§  11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  came  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Thracian  tribes,  and  were  in  early  times  the  masters  of  the 
whole  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  affinities  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  surrounding  nations  have  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  89).  They  were  deprived  of  portions  of  their  territory  by 
the  advance  of  the  Semitic  races  in  the  S.  and  W.,  of  the  Cappa- 
docians  in  the  E.,  and  finally  of  the  Galatians  in  the  K.  From 
being  a  warlike  race,  they  became,  after  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  Persia,  purely  agricultural,  and  were  regarded  with  con- 

3        H8i}  KOi  9pvyiriv  tiaijKvBw  ofiTrcAocavav.     Hox.  II.  iii.  184. 
*  The  latter  of  the  two  was  the  mountain  known  to  the  poets  as  being  sacred 
to  Cybele,  who  is  hence  called  Dindymene  : — 

O  ver<;  Phrygire,  neque  enim  Phryges  I  ite  per  alta 
Dindyma,  ubi  assuetis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 

ViRO.  ^n.  ix.  617. 
"Son  Dindymene,  non  adytis  qnatit 
Mentem  sacerdotum  inoola  Pythins, 

Non  liber  ssqae.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  16,  5. 

Agite,  ite  ad  alta,  Galln,  Cybeles  nemora  simol ; 
Simul  ite,  Dindymenee  domin»  Taga  peoora. 

Catull.  Ixiii.  12. 
*  Icarium  pelagns  Mycalnaqae  littora  Jnncti 
Harsya  Mnanderque  petunt :  sed  Marsya  velox, 
Dum  snus  est,  flexaque  carens,  Jam  llamine  mixtns, 
Hollitur,  Meeandre,  tuo.  Clavdiam.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  265. 

'^  Quiqne  colunt  Pitanen,  et  quae  tua  munera,  Pallas, 

Lugent  damnatflB  Phoebo  rictore  CeUense.  Luc.  iii.  205. 
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tempt,  the  Phrygian  names  of  Midas  and  Manes  being  given  to 
slaves.  Fhrygia  was  divided  into  four  portions  —  SalntftziSf  the 
central  and  largest ;  Facatiftaa,  on  the  borders  of  Garia ;  EpiotStus 
(i.  e.  **  acquired **)  in  the  N. ;  and  Faroiioti  the  mountainous  region 
in  the  S.  Epictetus  was  so  named  as  having  been  transferred  from 
the  Bithynian  to  the  Pergamenian  kings  about  b.o.  190 :  the  two  first 
designations  did  not  come  into  vogue  imtil  the  4th  century  a.d. 

§  12.  The  foundation  of  many  of  the  Phrygian  towns  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythical  ages :  such  was  the  case  with  Celsnse, 
Hierapolis,  and  Metropolis.  Celaenas  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Gyrus  the  Younger,  and  Golossae  was  then  an 
important  place.  These  towns  waned  with  the  rise  of  those  founded 
by  the  Syrian  monarchs,  viz.  Apamea  and  Laodicea.  Many  of 
the  Phrygian  towns  were  places  of  extensive  trade  under  the  Romans, 
particularly  the  two  just  mentioned.  Some  important  roads  passed 
through  Phrygia :  the  great  lines  of  communication  between  Ephesus 
and  the  East  centred  at  Synnada,  whence  roads  led  to  Gilicia,  to 
Gaesarea  in  Gappadocia,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  and  again  northwards 
to  Doryheum  and  Bithynia. 

Commencing  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province,  DoiylBBun,  Etki-Shehr, 
was  centrally  utuated  on  a  email  stream  which  flows  into  the  Thym- 
bres,  with  hot  baths  in  the  neighbourhood ;  Lysimochus  made  an  in- 
trenched camp  there.  Synn&da  slood  on  a  plain  in  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  marble,  which  was 
streaked  with  purple  veins  :*  ruins  of  the  town  exist  at  Eshi-Kara-Histar. 
Ipsns  lay  S.K  of  Synnada,  and  is  only  famous  for  the  great  battle 
fought  there  in  b.c.  301,  between  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  the  one 
Bide,  and  Caasander,  Lydmachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  on  the  other. 
PhilomeUnm  was  on  the  high  road  between  Synnada  and  Iconium,  not 
far  from  the  Pisidian  Antioch :  its  ruins  are  at  Ak-Sheht,  OelsBna  was 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Mseander,  with  an  acropolis  on  a  hill  to 
the  N.E. :  Cyrus  the  Younger  had  a  palace  and  park  there,  and  the 
sources  of  the  M»ander  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  palace:  the 
Catarrhactes,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  rising  in  the  agora,  was  the 
same  as  the  Marsyas :  the  inhabitants,  and  probably  the  materiala,  of 
CelaeniB,  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Apamea,  and  the  place  dis- 
appeared. Apamte,  sumamed  GibOtas,  was  founded  by  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  named  after  his  mother  Apama :  it  stood  a  little  lower  down 
the  Mseander  at  Denair^  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings;  the  name  "Cibotus"  (from  ici/Swr^i,  "a  coffer")  may  have 
referred  to  its  wealth  as  a  commercial  emporium,  for  which  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  high  road  adapted  it :  it  was  much  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but  it  continued  a  flou- 
rishing place  to  a  late  period.    ColoiMB,  on  the  Lycus,  was  an  important 

*  Sola  nitet  fiaris  Nomadttm  deciaa  metallia 

Purpura,  eola  caro  Phrygia)  qaam  S^imadoe  antro 

Ipte  cmentavit  maculia  lucentibos  Attys.— Stat.  Siht.  i.  A,  86. 

Pretioeaqne  picto 
Marmore,  purpureis  oedit  cui  Synaada  venis. 

Ci.Aui>.  in  Ewtr,  U.  272. 
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place  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  viaited  it  in  B.o.  481,  and  Cyrus  in 
B.C.  401;  but  it  fell  as  the  neighbouring  oity  of  Laodicea  rose,  and 
was  but  a  small  place  in  Strabo's  time;  it  was  finally  supplanted  by 
a  town  called  Chon»,  about  3  miles  to  the  S.,  which  still  exists  as 
Clionoi :  at  Colossse  the  Lycus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  disappeared 
in  a  chasm  for  about  half  a  mile  :  a  gorge  still  exists,  which  is  probably 
the  chasm  referred  to,  the  upper  surface  having  fallen  in  'J  Coiossse  was 
one  of  the  early  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle. 
Laodiote,  lower  down  the  Lycus,  was  so  named  after  lAodice,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  reputed  founder :  it  suffered  severely  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  but  soon  revived,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  as  a  mart  for  wool :  it  was  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which  St.  Paul  addressed  an 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  16) :  it  was  then  a  very  wealthy  town,  and  continued  to 
flourish  down  to  the  middle  ages  :  the  ruins  of  it  at  EBki-Histar  consist 
of  a  stadium,  gymnasium,  theatres,  and  aqueduct,  erected  for  the  most 
part  during  the  Roman  period,  ffiarapolii  was  5  miles  N.  of  Laodicea 
on  the  road  to  Sardis ;  it  was  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  and  for  a  cave 
whence  issued  mephitic  vapours  :  a  Christian  Church  was  planted  there 
(Col.  iv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  it  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus  :  extensive  ruins  of  it  exist 
at  Pambuk-KcUetsi, 


Azani  (Texier's  •  Asia  Mlneure'). 

Among  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice — IffldaTiiTri, 
in  the  N.E.,  on  the  road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Pessinus,  where 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the  genei-als  of  M.  Antony — ^Metro- 
polis, N.  of  Synn»da,  at  Pismesh  Kalasi,  the  capital  -Df  the  ancient  kings 


'  Sic  ubi  terrene  Lycus  est  epotus  hiata, 
Kxsistit  procul  hinc,  alioque  renascitur  ore.- 


-Ov.  Met.  XV.  273. 
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of  Phrygia,  and  the  place  where  Midaa  waa  buried— FeltSB,  near  the 
source  of  the  Mseander,  but  of  uncertain  position,  visiied  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger— Ger&mon  Agfira,  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  probably  at  Vahdk — 
CayitriCampiu,  a  place  noticed  by  Xenophon  on  Cyrus's  route,  not  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  river  Cayster,  but  on  the  E,  border  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  lake  named  Eber  Ohietd — Emnenia,  N.W.  of  Apamea, 
80  named  by  Attains  II.  after  his  brother  Eumenes — Blaundiu,  pro- 
bably the  ancient  name  of  a  town  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at 
Suleimardh  consisting  of  an  acropolis,  theatre,  gateway,  and  a  beautiful 
temple — ^Anofrai  a  small  town  in  the  N.W.  angle,  near  the  lake  of 
Simavl,  near  which  also  stood  Synavi  —  and  As&ni,  a  place  on  the 
Hhyndacus.  historically  unknown,  but  from  its  remains  evidently  an 
important  place  :  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple,  theatre,  and  other  buildings 
at  Tchavdour-Hissarf  mark  its  site. 

History. — Phrygia  was  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  dynasty,  in  which 
the  names  of  Gordius  and  Midas  are  prominent.  This  was  terminated 
in  B.C.  560  by  Croesus,  who  incorporated  Phrygia  with  his  kingdom. 
Thenceforward  its  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, as  it  never  afterwards  attained  an  independent  position.  The 
Romans  indeed  declared  it  a  free  country  after  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates  v.,  in  B.C.  120,  but  soon  afterwards  they  divided  it  into  juris- 
dictiones,  and  in  B.C.  88  they  assigned  the  districts  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  and  Synnada,  to  Cilicia,  from  which  they  were  at  length 
permanently  transferred  to  the  province  of  Asia  in  B.C.  49.  In  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  Parorios  was  added 
to  Phrygia,  and  a  district  on  the  Mseander  to  Caria:  the  rest  was 
divided  into  Salutaris  and  Pacatiana. 

8t.  Paul's  Travels.— Bt,  Paul  visited  Phrygia  in  his  second  journey 
as  he  passed  from  Lycaonia  into  Galatia  (Acts  zvi.  6) :  the  route  he 
followed  is  purely  coi^ectural,  as  no  particulars  are  given  in  refei-ence 
to  it :  he  probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  which 
diverged  from  Synnada  to  Cilicia,  and  passed  through  the  towns  of 
Laodicea  in  Pisidia  and  Philomelium,  whence  perhe^s  he  diverged  to 
Antioch,  and  struck  into  the  high  road  again  near  Synnada :  thence  he 
took  the  high  road  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  On  his  return  from  Galatia 
he  probably  traversed  the  northern  district  by  Cotyseum  and  Azani  to 
Mysia.  In  his  third  journey  he  again  visited  Phrygia  (Acts  xviii.  23) ; 
on  this  occasion  he  passed  out  of  the  province  to  Ephesus,  probably  by 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus. 

XI.  Galatia. 

§  13.  Oalatia,  or  Gallo-Oneoia,  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Phrygia,  in 
the  N.  on  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  in  the  E.  on  Pontus,  and  in 
the  S.  on  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
province  is  rough  and  mountainous :  the  southern  is  also  uneven, 
but  has  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  adapted  for  sheep-feeding. 
The  eastern  district  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  most 
fertile.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Galatia  are  Olympus  in  the 
N.  and  DindjhniuL  in  the  W.,  both  of  which  have  been  pre>'iously 
noticed.  A  range  named  Mag&ba  rises  in  the  central  district  near 
Ancyra,  and  another,  named  AdorSuB,  Elmah  Dagh^  on  the  border 
of  Phrygia.     The  river  Halys  in  its  middle  course  bisects  Galatia 
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from  S.  to  N.,  and  then  skirts  its  northern  border  for  some  distance, 
receiving  several  unimportant  feeders.  Galatia  also  contains  the 
upper  course  of  the  SaagariiiSi  with  its  tributaries  the  BiWrif  *  which 
rises  W.  of  Ancyra,  and  joins  the  main  stream  near  Juliopolis,  and 
the  SoopaSf  Aladan,  which  has  a  parallel  course  more  to  the  W. 

1 14.  The  inhabitants  of  Galatia  were  a  Celtic  race,  who  migrated 
westward  from  their  settlements  in  Gaul,»  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
under  the  chieftainship  of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius  in  three  bands 
named  ToHstoboii,  Tectos&ges,  and  Trocmi.  They  were  engaged  by 
Nicomedes  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  B.C.  278,  to  act  as  mercenaries  in  his 
army  against  his  brother  Zyboetes.  Having  succeeded  in  this  war, 
and  having  received  some  land  as  a  reward,  they  divided  into  three 
■  bands,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts.  ITiey 
were  resisted  and  defeated  by  Antiochus  Soter  in  the  first  instance, 
then  by  Attains  of  Pergamum  in  b.u.  238,  afterwards  by  Pmsias  I. 
of  Bithynia  in  216,  again  by  the  Roman  consul  Manlius  in  189, 
and  finally  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamum  in  167,  after  which  they 
settled  quietly  down  in  the  district  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
This  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Phrygians,  Paphlagonians, 
and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  latter  were  predominant  in  influence  at 
the  time  the  Gauls  entered,  as  their  language  was  usually  spolten, 
and  was  adopted  even  by  the  invaders  for  literary  purposes.  The 
three  tribes  ot  the  Gauls  divided  the  country  between  them,  the 
Tolistoboii  occupying  the  W.,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the 
Trocmi  the  E.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  named 
tetrarchies.  The  twelve  tetrarchs  formed  a  senate,  and  were  assisted 
by  a  council  of  300  deputies,  who  met  at  Dryna?m6tum.  The 
Gauls  adopted  the  Phrygian  and  Greek  superstitions,  and  became 
thoroughly  Graecised,  as  their  name  Gallo-Grasci  implies :  but  they 
appear  4x)  have  retained  their  native  tongae  down  to  the  4th 
century  a.d. 

§  15.  The  only  important  towns  in  Galatia  were  Pesslniis  the 
capital  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  Ancyra  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages ; 
these  were  situated  on  tKe  great  high  road  of  the  Romans  from 
Ephesus  to  the  E.,  and  were  places  of  great  commercial  importance : 
at  Ancyra  the  road  from  Ephesus  fell  in  with  that  leading  from 
Byzantium.  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  the  E.  of  tlie 
province,  was  also  a  considerable  place.  The  only  Roman  colony 
was  Germe. 

Fessmiu  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Dindymus,  and  owed 
its  chief  celebrity  to  the  worship  of  Agdistis,  or  Cybele,  whose  temple 
was  magnificently  adorned  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  visited 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other  buildings, 

"  Galatce  and  Keltae  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word  :  and  Oalatee  and 
Galli  are  respectively  the  Greek  and  Latin  designations  of  the  came  race. 
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about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Secri-Hissar,  show  that  Pessinus  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  town.  Aneyra  was  ceutrally  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Pessinus, 
and  appi^ars  in  history  as  the  place  where  Manlius  defeated  the  Tecto- 
sagcs  in  b.c.  1 89  :  the  most  famous  building  was  a  temple  of  Augustus, 
with  an  inscription,  named  Marnior  Ancyranum,  containing  a  record 
of  his  achievements:  this  is  still  in  existence,  as  also  are  vai-ious 
sculptured  remains  of  the  citadel :  Angora  is  still  a  very  important 
place.  Tayivm  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiteri  the 
position  of  the  town  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Boghaz  Kieui, 
at  some  distance  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  Halys. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Oerma,  Yorma,  between 
Pessinus  and  Aneyra,  a  Roman  colony — Blnoiimi,  belonging  to  the 
Tolistoboii,  the  residence  of  Deiotarus  —  CorbSvi,  S.E.  of  Aneyra  — 
and  Dan&lai  a  town  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Lucullus 
had  an  interview.  Some  places  have  names  of  a  more  or  less  Celtic, 
character,  as  Eccobriga  and  Di^nsemetum. 

History. — The  history  of  Galatia  commences  with  the  time  when  one 
of  the  .tetrarchs,  Deiotarus,  was  invested  by  the  Romans  with  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  the  Tolistoboii,  but  also  over 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
Cicero's  friend,  and  he  by  Amyntas,  who,  received  from  M.  Antony 
Pisidia  in  B.C.  39,  and  Galatia  with  other  districts  in  36.  Amyntas  died 
B.C.  25,  and  his  territories  were  formed  into  a  province  by  Augustus. 

St.  Paid  8  IVaveU. — St.  Paul  visited  Galatia  in  his  second  missionary 
journey :  his  route  through  the  province  is  purely  conjectural,  no  town 
whatever  being  specified  in  the  narrative  (Acts  zvi.  6)  :  he  probably 
entered  it  on  the  side  of  Phrygia  at  Pessinus,  and  visited  Aneyra, 
returning  by  the  same  route.  He  again  visited  Galatia  on  his  third 
journey,  probably  entering  it  from  Cappadocia,  and  leaving  it  by  way 
of  Phrygia  (xviii.  23).  He  afterwards  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the 
Galatian  Church. 

XII.   BiTHYNIA. 

§  16.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Propontis,  on  the  S.W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  S.  by 
Phrygia,  on  the  S.E.  by  Galatia,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  PapKlagonia : 
the  limit  in  the  latter  dii*ection  was  generally  fixed  at  the  river 
Parthenius.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  district,  but  fertile, 
particularly  the  part  W.  of  the  Sangarius,  which  contains  some  fine 
plains :  wood  was  abundant,  and  extensive  forests  stiU  exist  in  the 
district  E.  of  the  Sangarius.  The  scenery  of  the  western  district 
about  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  is  magnificent.  Among  the  special 
products  for  which  Bithynia  was  famed,  we  may  notice  the  cheese 
of  Sal6na  near  Bithynium,  aconite  (so  named  from  Acona;,  where  it 
was  found),  marble,  and  crystal. 

§  17.  The  chief  moimtain  range  is  OlympnSf  of  which  there  are 
two  great  divisions— one  on  the  border  of  M^'sia  near  Prusa,  and 
another  on  the  border  of  Galatia :  the  former  is  capped  with  snow 
to  the  end  of  March.  We  have  also  to  notice  the  lesser  ranges  of 
ArgaBtlumiiuii  between  the  bays  of  Astacus  and  Cius,  in  the  W. ; 
and  Omiiiiiisu  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province.     The  coast  of  the  Pro- 
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pontis  is  irregular :  two  bays  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Arganthonius :  they  were  named  Sinns 
Gi&niis,  and  Sin.  Astaoiniis,  after  the  towns  of  Cius  and  Astacus : 
the  mountain  range  terminates  in  Prom.  Poiidiiimi  C  Bozburun :  a 
second  promontory  named  Aerltas,  C,  Akrita,  stands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus.  The  northern  coast  runs  nearly 
due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  Sangarius,  the  only  marked  features  being  the  promontories  of 
Xelma,  C,  TahUi,  near  the  Bosporus,  and  Calpe,  with  an  adjacent 
port,  now  Kirpe  Liman,  W.  of  the  Sangarius. 

§  18.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are — ^the  Sangarius,  which 
bisects  the  province  from  S  to  N.,  in  an  extremely  devious  course — 
the  bIUsbiu,  FUyas,  more  to  the  E.,  which  divides  into  two  branches 
in  its  upper  course — and  the  Fartheniiis,  Bartan-Su,  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Of  the  smaller  streams  we  may  notice — the  BliebaSi  which 
joins  the  Euxine  near  the  Bosporus,  commemorated  in  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts' — the  Fsilis*  more  to  the  E. — the  Hypius,  E.  of  the 
Sangarius,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  wintered 
— and  the  Cales  or  Calex*  near  Heraclea,  the  sudden  rise  of  which 
destroyed  the  ships  of  Lamachus,  as  they  were  lying  off  its  mouth. 
A  large  lake  nam^  Atimnia,  about  10  miles  long  by  4  wide,  lies  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  Cius. 

§  19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Bithynia  were  an 
immigrant  race  from  Thrace,  who  displaced  the  previous  occupants, 
the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  others.  ITiey  were  divided  into  two 
tribes,  named  Thyni '  and  Bithyni,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  coast  E.  of  the  Sangarius  was  held  by 
the  Mariandyni.  The  chief  towns  in  Bithynia  were  situated  either 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  Greeks  occupied 
with  their  colonies  the  most  eligible  spots  on  the  coasts :  thus  the 
Megarians  settled  at  GhalcSdon  and  Ast&cus,  and  at  Heraclea 
Pontlca  on  the  Euxine ;  the  Milesians  at  Cius ;  the  Colophonians 
at  Myrl^a.  The  successors  of  Alexander  founded  the  flourishing 
town   of  NicflBa,    and    the  Bithynian   kings    the  future   capital, 


IvvSfiOfia  ntrpdwv  aami$i*9  ivicBt,  Iltfvrov, 

AvrUa  Bi^vwi'  cirl  dc^ta  yatot^  exoi^cf 

IlAwcrc,  pniyiiXvai  irc^vAayfi'^^*  tlaiKW  aZrt  ' 

*P^/SaK  cwcvpoi)v  iroTOftbi',  oKptnv  t«  M4Kaivav 

Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  349. 
Nee  prius  obsessam  scopolis  respexit  ad  BBquor, 
Aut  sociis  tentata  quies,  nigrantia  quam  jam 
Littora,  longinqoiqae  exirent  fltunina  Rhebee. 

Val.  Flaqc.  iv.  696. 
Thyai  Tbraces  arant.  qusB  nunc  Bithynia  fertur. 

Clavsiax.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  247. 
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Nicomedia.  The  Roman  emperors  did  mudi  for  the  enlargement 
and  adonmient  of  these  towns,  attracted  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  partly  by  the  convenience  of  the  locality  in  respect  to 
their  Eastern  possessions :  they  also  constructed  an  important  road 
from  Byzantium  to  Ancyra,  where  it  feU  into  the  grand  route  from 
Ephesus  to  Armenia.  Hadrian  particularly  favoured  this  province. 
The  towns  continued  to  flourish  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  empire. 


Gate  of  Nicea  (Texier's  *  Asia  Mineure '). 

Pmsa,  snniamed  "ad  Olympum,"  stood  at  the  northern  baae  of 
Olympus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  King  Pnisias,  who 
founded  it  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal :  it  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths :  it  is  now,  under  the  name  of  Brusa,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  KiesBa  was  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Ascania,  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  :  it  was  built  by  Anti- 
gonus  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  probably  after  his  victory  over 
Eumenes  in  B.C.  316,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Antigonia,  for  which 
Lysimachus  substituted  that  of'Nicsea  in  honour  of  his  wife:  it  soon 
rose  to  eminence,  and  the  Bithynian  kings  often  resided  there :  it  vied 
with  Nicomedia  for  the  title  of  metropolis :  it  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
Council  held  there,  a.d.  325,  in  which  the  Nicene  creed  was  drawn  up : 
having  suffered  from  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  Valens  in  a.d.  368 : 
the  remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible  at  Isnik.  Gins  stood  at  the 
1  ead  of  the  inlet  named  after  it,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,' 


TqfUK  op'  Oi  y   atftiKOinrt  KtaytBot  ^ca  yatiff , 
'Afi^'  'Apyaif9wv€tov  opof,  irpoxoof  rt  KUno. 

Apoll.  Argon,  i   1178. 
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which  oommunicftted  with  Lake  ABcania :  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Peniaiu,  b.c.  499,  and  again  bv  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  de- 
stroyed it :  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Pruaias,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  HJeomedift,  on  the  N.  ooast  of  the  Bay  of  Astaous,  was  founded 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  b.c.  264,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus; 
under  the  native  kings  it  became  the  capital  of  Bithynia:  the  Roman 
emperors  frequently  resided  there,  espeoiaily  during  their  eastern  wars : 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  the  birthplace  of  Arrian  the  historian,  and  the 
place  where  Hannibal  died :  ^  the  modem  Jsmtd,  whioh  occupies  its 
site,  contains  many  ancient  remains.  Cfhaleadon  stood  near  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Propontis,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Byisantium : 
it  was  founded  by  Megarians,  about  B.C.  674,  and  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade:  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  after  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Darius,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  to  have  sided  at 
one  time  with  the  Athenians,  at  another  with  the  Lacedsemonians :  in 
the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by 
Mithridates;  it  afterwards  became  a  free  city:  on  its  site  the  village  of 
Kadi-Kioi  now  stands.  The  Megarian  colony  of  Beradea  Fontiea  was 
the  most  important  place  in  the  E.  of  Bithynia,  possessing  two  good 
harbours,  and  exercising  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  adjacent  coast: 
it  sunk,  however,  imder  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  received  its  death- 
blow  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
under  Cotta.  In  the  interior,  to  the  S.  of  Heraclea,  stood  Bithyninm 
or  Claudiopoliii  as  it  was  probably  named  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  it  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks,  and  noted  for  the  rich  (pastures  * 
about  it :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Hadrian's  favourite,  Antinous.  Still 
more  to  the  S.  was  the  ancient  town  of  OonUTmi,  the  residence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  well  known  as  the  place  where  Alexander  severed 
the  *'  Gordian  knot : "  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the 
name  of  Juliopolis.  « 

Among  the  less  important  towns  of  Bithynia  we  may  briefly  notice 
— Daieyliiim,  on  the  border  of  Mysia,  where,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
the  Persian  satraps  had  a  residence  and  park — MyrlSa,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Cius,  presented  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  his  ally  Prusias, 
who  changed  its  nitme  to  Apamte ;  it  was  afterwards  a  Roman  colony 
— Drep&ae,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus,  the  birthplace  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and 
named  Helenopolis— Aflt&eiui,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it, 
a  Megarian  colony,  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  in  his  war  with  Zipoetes 
— libyisa,  between  Nicomedia  and  Chalcedon,  the  burial-place  of 
Hannibal — ^Chrysopolii,  Scutari,  opposite -to  Byzantium,  the  spot  where 
the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Aicibiades,  levied  toll  on  idl  vessels 
passing  in  or  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Licinios 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.d.  323. 

History. — The  history  of  Bithynia  commences  with  the  accession  of 
Doedalsus  to  the  sovereignty  about   b.c.   435,  and   terminates  with 

>  Post  Itala  beUa 

Assyrio  famulus  Tegi,  falsusque  cupitil 
AusonisB  motuo,  dubio  petet  tequora  velo  ; 
Doneo,  PruBiacas  delatus  segniter  eras, 
Altera  servitia  imbelli  patietur  in  eevo, 
£t  latebram,  mnnus  regni.     Perstantibus  inde 
^neadis,  reddique  sibi  poscentibus  hostezn, 
Pocula  fartivo  rapiet  properata  veneno, 
Ao  tandem  terras  longa  formidine  solvet. — Sn..  Ital.  xiii.  S85. 
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Nicomedes  III.,  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  B.C.  74. 
Of  the  eight  kings  who  intervene  between  theses  the  most  illustrious 
were  Nicomedes  I.,  who  founded  the  capital;  Piiisias  I.,  who  received 
and  betrayed  Hannibal;  and  his  son  Prusias  II.,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  king  of  Pergamus.  After  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  the 
Romans  reduced  Bithynia  to  a  province,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mithridates,  annexed  to  it  the  western  part  of  the  Poniic  kingdom. 
Under  Augustus  Bithynia  was  assigned  to  the  senate ;  but  Hadrian 
gave  Pamphylia  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  the  Bible  Bithynia  is  casually  mentioned  in  two  passages  (Acts 
'  xvi.  7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1),  from  the  first  of  which  we  learn  that  St.  Paul 
designed  to  enter  it,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  derives  an  interest  from 
the  correspondence  of  its  governor  Pliny  with  Trajan,  in  relation  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  from  the  great  council  of 
Nicsea,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

XIII.  Paphlagomia. 

§  20.  Faphlagonia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  E.  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Galatia  ; 
it  thus  occupied  the  coast-district  between  the  rivers  Farthenius 
and  Halys,  and  extended  inland  to  the  range  of  Olympus.  At  one 
time  the  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Halys. 
•  Paphlagonia  is  on  the  whole  a  rough  and  mountainous  country,  but 
contains  in  its  northern  parts  some  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  on 
which  .even  the  olive  flourished.  Its  hills  were  well  clothed  with  fo- 
rests, and  the  boxwood  of  Mount  Cytorus  was  particukrly  celebrated.* 
Paphlagonia  was  especially  noted  for  its  horses,  mules,  and  antelopes. 
*A  kind  6f  red  chalk  was  found  there  in  abundance. 

§  21.  The  chief  mountain  range,  named  01ga«iy8»  Ulgaz,  extends 
from  the  Halys  towards  the  S.W.,  and  sends  its  ramifications  some- 
times to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  of  these,  Cyt5rus  was  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients.  The  coast  protrudes  northwards 
in  a  curved  form,  and  has  two  promontories,  Caraiiibis»  C,  Kerempe, 
and  Syriasr  C.  Indje,  more  to  the  E.  The  only  important  rivers 
are  the  border  -  streams  Halys  and  Fartheniiu,  which  have  been 
ali-eady  noticed  :  numerous  small  rivers  intervene,  of  which  we  may 
enumerate,  from  W.  to  E.,  the  Ses&mus,  Amastris,  OchosbSnes, 
Evarchus,  and  ZalScus.  The  AmniaS)  a  tributary  of  the  Halys,  is 
noted  for  the  engagement  that  took  place  on  its  -banks,  in  which 
Nicomedes  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  B.C.  88. 

§  22.  The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  noticed  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems,^  appear  to  have  been  allied  in  race  to  the  Cappadocians. 
They  are  described  as  a  superstitious  and  coarse  people,  but  brave, 

*    £t  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytomm, 
•Narycieeque  picis  lucoa.  Viao.  Oeorg.  11.  437. 

Sape  Cytoriaoo  deducit  pectine  crines.       Ov.  Met.  iv.  311. 
Amastri  Fontica  et  Cytore  buxifer.  Cattjll.  iv.  13. 

A    Ila^^xyoFwK  iktyoBvifJiav  i^wirrdiav,  i7.  v.  577. 
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and  particularly  noted  for  their  cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  Paph- 
lagoniana,  the  more  ancient  races  of  the  HenSti  and  Cauc^nee  con- 
tinued to  occupy  certain  districts.  The  towns  lined  the  coast,  and 
were  for  the  moat  part  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Amastris  and  Sindpe, 
the  latter  of  which  was  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  lesser  towns  Cronma,  Cytorus,  Abdniteichos,  and 
Carusa.  In  the  interior  Gangra  and  Pompeiopolis  were  at  different 
eras  leading  towns. 

AmastriSi  in  the  W.,  occupied  a  peninsula,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  harbour:  its  name  was  originally  Ses&mua,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Amastris,  niece  of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  which 
appears  to  have  extended  beyond  the  old  town  oFSesamus  to  a  tetra- 
polis  of  which  Teium,  Cytorua,.  and  Cronina  were  the  other  members. 
Amastris  was  a  handsome  city,  and  flourished  until  the  7th  century  of 
our  era.  Sinope'  was  sitiiated  on  a  peninsula  E.  of  "Prom.  Syrias:  its 
foundation  was  attributed  to  the  Ai^onauts:  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Milesians,  seized  from  them  by  the  Cimmerians,  and  recovered  by  the 
Ephesians,  b.c.  632  :  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  it  posseased  a  fine  fleet, 
and  was  mistress  of  the  Euxine:  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Miihridates  IV.  in  b.c.  220,  but  successfully  by  Pbamaces  in  \HS: 
thenceforth  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  gave  birth 
to  Mithridates  the  Great :  Lucullus  captured  it,  and  restored  its  inde- 
pendence: it  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It 
is  further  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  :  the  modem 
Sinvh  is  still  an  Important  place,  and  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  old 
town.  FompeiopoliSi  on  the  Amnias,  probably  owed  its  name  and  exist- 
ence to  Pompey  the  Great.  Chmgra  was  S.  of  Mount  Olgassys,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Deiotarus  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia :  it  was  made, 
after  the  4th  centi^  A.D.,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  the  name 
Germanicopolis.  We  may  further  briefly  notice — ^Aboniteiehoi,  the 
birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  at  whose  request  the  name  was 
changed  to  lonopolis — and  the  small  harbours  of  CHmSlii,  Stephiae, 
Fot&mi,  Arm&ie  which  the  10,000  visited,  and  Carflsa:  all  these  were 
trading  stations. 

History. — Until  the  time  of  Croesus,  Paphlagonia  was  under  its 
native  princes  :  it  was  then  annexed  to  the  Lydian  empire,  and  passed 
with  the  rest  of  it  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  the  native  princes 
regained  their  independence.  After  Alexander's  death  Paphlagonia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes,  but  again  reverted  to  its  princes,  until  it 
was  incorporated  with  Pontus  by  Mithridates.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  united  first  to  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  to  Galatia,  but  in  the  4th 
century  a.d.  was  made  a  separate  province. 

XIV.    POSTUS. 

§  23.  Fontiis  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  S.  on 
Cappadocia,  in  the  E.  on  Armenia  and  Colchis,  and  in  the  K.  on 

*   Moz  etiam  Cromnn  Jaga,  pallentemque  Cytoron, 
Teque  cita  penitos  oondant,  Erythea,  carina. 
Jamque  reducebat  noctem  polus  :  alta  Carambis 
Raditur,  et  magnn  pelago  tremit  umbra  Sinopea. 
Aaayrioa  oomplexa  sinus  atat  opima  Sinope. 

Val.'Flacc.  v.  106. 
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the  Euxine :  the  Halys,  the  ranges  of  Antitaurus  and  Paryadres, 
and  the  Phasis,  formed  its  natural  boundaries  in  the  three  former 
directions.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  "  Pontus,'*  i.e.  the  Euxine, 
on  which  it  bordered.  Though  this  district  is  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains,  which  send  their  ramifications  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  yet  the  plains  on  the  coast,  especially  ^ose  in  the 
western  parts,  were  extremely  fertile,  and  produced,  in  addition  to 
grain,  excellent  fruit.  Honey,  wax,  and  iron  were  among  its  most 
valuable  productions. 

§  24.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  are  Farsradras  in  the  N.,  and 
ScoMtXses  in  the  E.,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  former 
sends  out  two  branches,  Lithms  and  Ophlimiu,  to  the  N.,  which 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  fruitful  plain  of  Phanaroea :  the 
position  of  Theohes  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ;  it  must  have 
been  considerably  E.  of  Trapezus,  as  no  distant  view  of  the  Euxine 
can  be  obtained  from  any  point  due  S.  of  that  place.  The  most 
important  headlands  from  W.  to  E.  are — Heradeum,  which  bounds 
the  bay  of  Amisus  on  the  E. ;  Jasoniimif  near  Side ;  Zephyrinxnt 
near  Tripolis ;  Coralla,  near  Gersasus ;  and  HiSron»  more  to  the  E. 
Two  bays  occur  on  this  coast,  the  Sinus  AmisenuSi  G.  of  Samsun, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  and  Prom.  Heracleum ;  and  Sin. 
Ck>tyoroiUf  between  the  promontories  of  Jasonium  and  Coralla.  The 
most,  important  rivers  are — the  Halys,  which  both  rises  and 
terminates  in  this  province — the  Iris,  Kasalmak,  which  rises  in  Anti- 
taurus in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
Comana ;  then  to  the  W.  until  it  receives  the  Lycus,  Ktdei  Hissar, 
a  stream  almost  as  large  as  itself,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
Minor;  and  finally  to  the  N.,  in  whiph  dixection  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Themiscyra  to  the  sea — the  Thermodon,  ThermeK  which 
rises  near  Phanoroea,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Themiscyra,  famed  for 
its  connexion  with  the  Amazons^ — the  Acampsis  or  Aps&nu, 
Tchoruk,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  joins  the  sea  at  its  S.E.  point 
— and  the  Fhasis,  on  the  border  of  Colchis.     The  less  important 


'  Qualis  Amazonidam  nudatis  bellica  mammis 

Thermodontiacis  tuima  vagator  agris. — Propebt.  iii.  14,  15. 
Et  ta,  femineffi  Thermodon  cognite  turmee. 

Ov.  ex  Font.  iv.  10,  51. 
'AarpoyeiTOvajs  8i  XP^ 
Kopv^iis  virep/3aAAov<rav,  cf  /xecnj/ui/Sptia)!' 
B^vot  k4\€v0ov,  ivtt  'Afioj^ovtov  arparhv 
'I^et  arvywop\  <u  dcfAio-icvpav  irort 
Karouciovo-tv  Ofi^l  SepftMSovSt,  iva 
TpaxM  iroKTOv  SoAfivfiifo-ia  yvaB<K 

'Ex^po^cKOf  vaUrMo-it  iirfrpviA  vtStv.  JSsca.  Prom,  72-. 

Quales  ThreYcise  cum  flomina  Thermodontis 
Polsant,  et  piotis  bellantor  Amazones  armis. 

ViRO.  JEn.  xi.  659. 
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streams  from  W.  to  £.  are — the  Lycastus,  near  Amisus;  the 
Chasidius,  near  lliemiscyra ;  the  SidSnus,  near  Side  ;  the  Trip^lis, 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  the  Hyssus,  more  to  the  E. 

§  25.  The  population  of  Pontus  consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes, 
whose  mutual  relations  are  very  obscure.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent names  appear  the  Leucosjfri,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
Cappadocians ;  the  TibarSni,  identical  with  the  Tubal  of  Scripture ; 
the  Ghalybes,^  who  occupied  the  iron  districts  of  Paryadres ;  the 
Colchi,  about  Trapezus,  allied  to  the  proper  Colchians ;  the  Macrones 
or  Sanni,  who  lived  S.E.  of  Trapezus ;  and  the  Bechlres,  on  the 
sea-coast  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  chief  towns  were  of  two 
classes — the  conunercial  ports  on  the  coast,  in  most  of  which  the 
Greeks  settled,  such  as  Ambus,  Trapezus,  Gotyora,  and  others  of 
less  importance ;  and  the  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  either 
strongholds  of  the  Pontic  kings,  or  entrepots  of  trade  with  Central 
Asia  :  these  were  in  many  instances  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  latter  class  we  have  Amasia  and  ComSna  in  the  talley  of  the 
Iris,  Cabira  on  the  Lycus,  and  Sebastia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Halys.  The  period  at  which  the  coast-towns  became  knovoi  dates 
from  the  return  of  the  10,000 :  the  interior  was  first  opened  to  the 
world  by  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  history  of  the  towns  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty. 

Axnisui  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  on  a  pro- 
montory about  1^  miles  N.W.  of  the  still  flourishing  town  of  Samsun: 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  became,  next  to  Sinope,  -the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Qreek  settlements,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence 
of  Mithridates  Eupator:  it  was  captured  by  Lucullus,  b.c.  71,  and 
again  by  Phamaces,  but  restored  to  freedom  by  Csesar  sifter  the  battle 
of  2iela :  remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  and  of  Hellenic  walls  at  Eaki 
Sammn,  mark  its  site.  Folemoniiun  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sidenus,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Polemon,  king 
of  those  parts,  who  made  it  his  capital.  Fhamacia  was  founded  by 
Phamaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates  VI.,  and  peopled  with  the 
Cotyorseans :  it  was  prosperous  from  its  commerce,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  iron-works  :  it  is  now  named  Kerasunt,  from  the  idea  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Cerasus.  T^pens,  a  Sinopian  colony,  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  coast,  with  a  port  named  Daphnus, 
formed  by  a  jutting  rock  on  which  the  acropolis  stood.  Even  in 
Xenophon^s  time  it  was  an  important  place,  but  it  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom 

9     Aotof  M  x**'P^  ^  a-tS7ipoT€KToytt 

Oueov<Ft  XaAv/3«c,  ouf  ^Xa^<urBaL  (re  xp^* 

*Ai^f/icpoi  yap,  ovW  vpocnrAflurroi  fcvotf. — ^^scH.  Prom.  714. 

Striduntque  cavemis 
Stricttura  Ghalybmn,  et  fomacibus  ignis  anhelat. 

YiBo.  .Sn,  Tiii.  420. 

Jupiter  I  at  Chalybdn  omne  genus  pereat, 
£t  qui  principio  sub  terra  qneerere  yenas 

Institit,  ac  ferri  flngere  duritiem !        .       Catull.  IxtI.  48. 
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made  it  the  capital  of  PontuB  Cappadocicns ;  it  is  still,  as  Treinzond, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Fhaiis  stood  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  thus  within  the  limits  of 
Pontus;  it  was  a  Milesian  colony,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade : 
it  possessed  a  temple  of  Cybele.  In  the  interior — Ain««^^  once  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  stood  on  the  river  Iris;  it  gave  birth 
to  Mitluidates  the  Great  and  to  the  geographer  Strabo  :  it  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  considerable  town.  Com&na  FontXea  stood 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same  river,  and  was  a  commercial  entrepot 
for  the  Armenian  trade  :  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Enyo, 
whose  priests  exercised  an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  kings  : 
a  few  remains  of  the  place  have  been  discovered  at  (himenek.  GaUra 
was  situated  on  the  Lycus,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Iris:  Mithridates  the  Great  had  a  palace  and  treasury  there,  which 
Cn.  PompeiuB  succeeded  in  capturing:  KeoesBtarea  was  probably  a 
later  name  for  the  same  place,  assigned  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a  place  of  ecclesiastical  importance  as  the  seat  of  a  council  in  a.d.  314, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Sebastia  was  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Upper  Halys,  and  was  enlarged  by  Pompey,  imder  the 
name  of  Megalopolis ;  the  old  name,  however,  returned  to  it,  and  still 
exists  under  the  form  Sivxw:  it  was  a  flourishing  place  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice— (1 .)  on  the  sea-coast  from 
W.  to  E.  Anoon,  a  small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iris— Themiscyra* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Amazons;  destroyed  by  Lucullus — CotySra,  a  colony  from  Sinope, 
with  a  port  whence  the  10,000  took  ship — Argyiia,  with  silver  mines — 
Cer&im,  a  colony  from  Sinope,  visited  by  the  10,000;  the  place  whence 
Lucullus  introduced  the  cherry  into  Italy — and  Apaims,  a  place  of 
some  importance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis,  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Absyrtus.  (2.)  In  the  interior — Gasillra  on  the  Iris,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus — ^FhasSmoii,  N.  of  Amasia, 
with  hot  mineral  springs,  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Pompey,  with  the 
name  Neapolis— and  Zela,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Iris,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  victory  of  Mithridates  over  the  Romans,  and  still  more 
by  that  of  Ca>sar  over  Phamaces^  reported  in  the  brief  despatch, 
"  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici." 

History. — The  history  of  Pontus  commences  in  B.C.  363,  with  the 
foimdation  of  {k  sovereignty  over  many  of  the  Pontic  tribes  by  Ario- 
barzanes.  His  successor,  Mithridates  II.,  extended  and  consolidated 
his  kingdom,  and  it  prospered  under  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  until 
it  reached  its  greatest  extent  under  Mithridates  VI.,  who  reigned  from 
B.C.  120  to  63.  But  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Romans 
proved  fatal  to  his  empire  :  the  western  portion  was  annexed  bv  Pom- 
pey to  Bithynia,  b.c.  65 ;  the  district  between  the  Iris  and  Halys  was 
given  to  the  Galatian  Deiotarus,-  and  hence  named  Pontus  Galaticus  : 
that  between  the  Iris  and  Pharaacia  was  subsequently  handed  over  by 
M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  and  hence  named  Polemoniacus  :  and  the 
eastern  portion  fell  shortly  after  into  the  hands  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadoda,  and  was  distinguished  as  Cappadocicus.  Pontus  was  made 
a  Roman  province,  a.d.  63:  and  under  Constantine  was  divided  into 
Helenopontus  in  the  S.W.,  and  Polemoniacus  in  the  centre  and  E. 

Pontus  is  but  seldom  noticed  in  the  Bible :  Jews  from  that  province 
were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  il.  9);  the 
Jewish  Christians  were  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1);  and  Aquila 
was  a  native  of  that  country  .(Acts  xviii.  2). 
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Libenus,  or  Lebanon. 
CHAPTER  X. 

SYRIA  —  PHCENICIA  —  ARABIA. 

I.  Stria.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  natural  divisions.  §  2.  Mountains. 
§  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Political  divisions.  §  5.  Towns  ;  history.  II. 
Phcenicia.  §  6.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  7.  Geographical  position.  §  8. 
Mountains  and  rivers.  §9.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  §10. 
Colonies.  III.  Arabia.  §  11.  Boundaries  and  natural  diNdsions. 
§  12.  Mountains.  §  13.  Inhabitants.  §  14.  Divisions;  towns; 
islands  ;  history.  * 

I.  Stria. 

§  1.  Syria,  in  its  widest  extent,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  from  Cilicia  in  the  N.  to  the 
Arabian  desert  in  the  S.,  and  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates. 
From  this,  however,  we  must  except  the  southern  region  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  strip  of  coast  occupied  1»y  Phoenicia ;  its  boundaries 
may  then  be  more  accurately  defined  thus  ;  in  the  W.  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  down  to  near  Aradus,  and  thenceforward  the  range  of 
Libanus;  on  the  S.  an  imaginary  line,  leaving  Libanus  opposite 
Sidon,  and  stretching  across  the  desert  somewhat  S.  of  Damascus 
and  Palmyra,  to  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus  ;  on  the  N.W.  the 
range  of  Amanus ;  on  the  N.  Taurus,  separating  it  from  Cappadocia ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Mesopotamia.    It 
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is  naturally  divided  into  the  following  three  ^'arts— (1.)  the  coast 
district ;  (2.)  the  upper  valley  of  the  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  to  which  the  name  of  Coele-Syria,  *.  e, 
"  hollow  Syria,"  was  properly  applied  ;  and  (3.)  tbe  extensive  desert 
which  intervenes  between  these  ranges  and  the  Euphrates.  These 
districts  differ  widely  in  climate,  character,  and  productions ;  thickly- 
wooded  mountains  and  well-watered  plains  characterise  the  two 
former ;  while  the  third  consists  of  a  series  of  plateaus  rising  to 
about  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  undulating  hills, 
devoid  of  interest^  and,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation,  .impro- 
ductive.  The  inhabitants  were  a  Semitic  race,  allied  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Hebrews,  and  Assyrians. 

§  2.  The  mountain  system  of  Syria  is  very  distinctly  marked : 
the  range  of  Amanxii,  after  skirting  the  Mediterranean  coast  closely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  sinks  at  the  spot  where  the  road 
leaves  the  coast  and  crosses  by  the  Portae  Syrise,  but  rises  again  in 
the  heights  of  Pieria,  which  take  a  westerly  direction  and  form  a 
considerable  promontory.  S.  of  this,  the  range  is  broken  by  the 
plain  of  the  Orontes,  but  is  resumed  in  the  maritime  range  of 
Gtolxui  (which  culminates  in  a  conical  peak  5000  ft.  high  completely 
clothed  with  forest),  as  well  ae  in  the  more  inland  range  of  Bargylxu, 
Nusairyeth^  which  is  carried  on  to  the  border  of  Phoenicia.  Here 
the  chain  is  again  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus,  to  the  S. 
of  which  the  range  of  libanus  rises,  and  runs  in  a  long  unbroken 
line  to  the  border  of  Palestine.  The  parallel  ridge  of  AntUibanvs 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Leontes,  and  forms  the  connecting 
.  link  with  the  ranges  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
Of  all  the  Syrian  mountains,  Libanus,  more  familiar  to  us  under  the 
Scriptural  name  of  Lebanon,  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  whitened  appearance,  arising  partly  from  the  snow 
which  lingers  in  some  spots  all  the  year  round,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  colour  of  the  rock.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  10,000 
feet.  In  former  times  it  was  clothed  with  forests  of  cedar  and  fir, 
which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  single 
grove,  containing  about  400  trees,  of  which  12  bear  marks'  of  great 
antiquity,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  "  cedars  of 
Lebfuion :"  this  grove  is  situated  in  the  high  slopes  of  the  mountain 
near  Tripoli ;  the  tree  still  elists,  however,  in  other  parts.  Antili- 
banus terminates  southwards  in  the  well-known  peak  of  Hennon  at 
an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet ;  this  will  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter. 

§  3.  Tliemost  important  river  in  Syria  is  the  Oronfcei,^  which  rises 


Juvenal  uses  the  name  of  f he  Orontes  as  equivalent  to  Syria : 
In  Tibeiim  defluxit  Orontes.— /SA/.  iii.  62. 
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between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  not  far  from  the 
Leontes,  and  takes  a  N.  course  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch ;  there  it  sweeps  round  to  the  W.,  and  again  to  the  S.W. 
until  it  joins  the  sea ;  its  modem  name,  el-Aty^  **  the  rebellious,** 
may  have  reference  to  these  sudden  alterations  in  its  course.  The 
scenery  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  ow  n 
Wye.  The  upper  course  of  the  Litany  also  falls  within  the  limits 
of  Syria.  There  are  numerous  coast-streams  of  but  little  import- 
ance. In  the  interior  the  rivers  of  Damascus — the  well-known 
"  Abana  and  Fharpar  "  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  v.  12),  though  small,»are 
very  valuable ;  the  first  was  named  Chrysorrhoas,  "  golden-flowing," 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  now  the  Barada ;  the  second  was  of  less  im- 
portance, and  is  now  named' jYoAr  d-Awaj ;  the  former  rises  in  Anti- 
libanus,  the  latter  in  Hermon ;  they  flow  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  plain  of  Damascus,  communicating  to  it  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  beauty,  and  fall  into  two  lakes  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

§  4.  Syria  was  divided  into  the  following  10  districts — Conuna- 
gine,  in  the  extreme  N.  between  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates ;  Cyr- 
rhestitoef  between  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates ;  Pieiia,  about  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name ;  Belenfllf,  about  Antioch ;  Chalybonltis, 
thence  to  the  Euphrates ;  ChaldkXoe  to  the  S.W. ;  ApamSne,  stretch- 
ing away  from  A^iamSa  towards  the  S.E. ;  Palmyrfoe,  along  the 
southern  frontier  about  Palmyra ;  LaodioSnei  westward  about  Lao- 
dioea  in  Ckfile-Syria;  and  Oaddtis,  on  the  sea-coast  about  Mount 
Casius.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  notice  the  Biblical  AbUfine, 
a  district  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus  about  the  town  Abila, 
which,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  belonged  partly  to  Philip, 
and  partly  to  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  which  was  handed  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caligula. 

§  5.  The  towns  of  Syria  were  of  two  classes— <1.)  the  ancient 
Biblical  towns,  which  owed  their  importance  partly  to  military  and 
partly  to  conmiercial  considerations,  such  as  Damascus,  Tadmor, 
Hamath,  and  the  towns  commanding  the  passages  of  the  Eu- 
phrates— Samosata  and  Thapsacus ;  and  (2.)  the  towns  which  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  Syrian  monarchs,  such  as  Antioch,  Se- 
leucia,  Apamea,  Zeugma.  Occasionally  the  old  towns  irere  entirely 
rebuilt,  at  all  events  highly  adorned,  either  by  the  Seleucidae,  as  was 
the  case  with  Epiphania  (the  ancient  Hamath),  Beroea  (Chalybon), 
and  Hellopolis  (Bambyce),  or  at  a  later  period  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors or  governors,  as  was  the  case  with  Heliopolis  and  Palmyra. 
The  towns  of  the  first  class  are  situated  in  the  south,  those  of  the 
second  class  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  of  the  country.  Da- 
mascus was  the  chief  town  of  the  former  class ;  but  Antioch  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  after  it  was  raised  to  an  independent 
position. 
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Antioohia  was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  a  fine  alluvial  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  the  spot  where  that  river  enters 
the  defile  that  conducts  it  to  the  sea.  Its  position  was  well  chosen  for 
a  great  capital.  It  had  easy  access  to  the  sea  by  the  defile  just  noticed, 
to  Lower  Syria  and  Eg3rpt  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  to  Cilicia  by 
the  pass  commanded  by  the  Porta  Syriae,  and  to  Mesopotamia  by 
various  routes  across  the  desert.  It  was  founded  B.C.  300  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  after  his  father  Antiochus.  It  was  regularly  laid 
out  in  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  adorned  with 
temples  €md  public  buildings  by  successive  kings,  particularly  by  Anti- 
ochus Soter.  A  new  quarter  was  added  by  Seleucus  Callinicus  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  which  was  joined  to  the  shore  by  five  bridges;  and 
another  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  mountain. 
It  was  subsequently  much  adorned  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Antioch 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  associations  with  eai^ly  Christian  history. 
A  church  was  founded  there  by  fugitive  disciples  fi-om  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xi.  19),  and  there  the  honoured  name  of  "  Chiistian  "  first  came  into 
use.  It  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  St.  Paul,  whence  he 
started  on  his  two  first  apostolic  journeys.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  patriarchate  which  racked  with  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. Its  capture  by  the  Persians*  under  Sapor,  a.d.  260,  is  other- 
wise the  most  prominent  event  in  its  history.  Selevcis,  Sdefkieh,  sur- 
named  Pieria,  was  an  important  maritime  city,  situated  on  a  plain  be- 
tween Mount  Pieria  and  the  sea,  about  six  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  built  by  Seleucfus  Nicator,  and  served  as  the  port 
of  Antioch.  The  harbour  was  excavated  out  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  St.  Paul  sailed  fr6m  here  to  Cyprus 
(Acta  xiii.  4).  An  immense  tunnel  led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
to  the  sea.    LaodioSa,  Ladikiyeh,  sumamed  ad  Mare,  stood  on  the  sea- 
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coast  S.  of  Seleucia,  with  an  exoellent  harbour,  and  surrounded  br  a 
rich  Tine-growing  country :  it  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  fur- 
niBhed  with  an  aqueduct  by  Uerod  the  Great,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
remains ;  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  Cassius,  B.C.  43,  in  his  war  with 
Dolabella.  Apftinta,  in.  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  owed  its  prosperity 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it  after  his  wife  Apama,  and  established 
a  commissariat  station  there ;  its  ruins  testify  to  its  former  magnificence. 
SpiphAaia  was  the  name  given  probably  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
the  ancient  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes.  Xmlta,  Hum»,  vras  situated  near 
the  Orontes,  on  a  large  and  fertile  j^lain,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  tempU^ 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopdii,  Baaihekt  in  Coele-Syria,  must  have  been  one  of 
-  the  chief  towns  of  Syria,  although  unmentionod  in  early  history.  It 
stood  at  the  neck  of  the  elevated  ground  whence  the  Orontes  and  Litany 
flow  in  different  directions  ;  and,  as  the  high  road  of  commerce  followed 
these  rivers,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  important  place  of  trade.  In  what 
age  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name,  was  first 
introduced  we  know  not.  The  magnificent  edifices,  so  beautiful  even 
in  their  ruins,  were  probably  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  but 
the  platform  on  which  the  great  temple  stands  is  of  older  date,  and 
probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  The  chief  buildings  remaining  are  three 
temples,  distinguish^  as  the  **  Great  Temple,"  the  "  Temple  of 
Jupiter,"  and  the  '*  Circular  Temple."  Julius  Oesar  made  Hehopolis 
a  colony,  and  Trsgon  consulted  its  oracle  before  entering  on  his  Parthian 
expedition.  DunaMiif  stands  on  a  plain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  lowest  ridge  of  Antilibanus,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  plain,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  is  well 
clothed  with  vegetation  and  foliage.  The  town  now  stands  on  both 
banks  of  the  Abana,  but  it  wao  ^rmerly  confined  to  the  south  bank. 
Damascus  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  history  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  the  early  history  of  Syria  itself.  It  derives  a  Sfjocial 
interest,  however,  from  its  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  life.  Near  it  he 
was  converted,  and  in  its  synagogues  he  first  preached;  the  "street 
called  Straight/'  in  which  he  lodged,  is  still  the  principal  one  in  Da- 
mascus. Palmyra,  **  the  city  of  palms,"  lies  about  140  miles  N.E.  of 
Damascus,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  it  served  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  caravan  trade.  Its  position  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plain, 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  history  of  this 
place  from  tne  days  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian  era  is  a  blank.  Appian 
tells  us  that  M.  Antony  designed  an  attack  upon  it;  and  it  is  noticed 
by  Pliny.  About  a.  1).  1 30  it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  was  made  a  colony 
with  the  name  Adriaaopolis  by  Hadrian,  who  adorned  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  the  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  wonder. 
Under  Odenathus  and  his  widow  Zenobia,  Palmyra  attained  an  imperial 
dignity  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Zenobia  and  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by 
Aurelian,  a.d.  273,  it  fell  into  decay,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  resto- 
ration made  by  Diocletian.  Of  the  ruins  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
finest;  the  Great  Colonnade  is  also  a  striking  object,  150  out  of  the 
1500  columns  originally  erected  still  remaining.  The  tombs  of  this 
place  are  also  peculiar — ^lofty  towers  divided  into  stories. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice — Chakii,  the 
capital  of  Chalcidice,  S.E.  of  Antioch;  Chalybon,  or  Bercsa  (as  it 
was  named  by  Seleucus  after  the  Macedonian  town),  representing 
the  modem  Aleppo,  on  the  road  between  Hierapolis  and  Antioch; 
Hierapolis,  the  ''Holy  City, "so  named  from  its  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Astarte,  an  emporium  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates; 
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its  earlier  name,  Banibyce,  was  changed  to  the  Greek  name  by  Seleucus 
Nicator;  Thapt&oni,  sometimes  considered  as  a  Syiian,  sometimes  as 
an  Arabian  to\\'n;  as  its  position  attached  it  rather  to  the  former  coun- 
try we  shiill  notice  it  here ;  the  most  frequented  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
was  opposite  Thapsacus,  probably  near  Deir ;  it  was  here  that  the 
armies  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  of  Darius,  and  his  competitor  Alexander 
the  Great,  crossed  the  river;  Zeugma,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Euphrates  at  this  point;  the  town  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  capital, 
Antioch;  it  stood  opposite  Apamea  or  Bir ;  and  lastly,  Siiinoitta,  in 
Coramagene,  which  commanded  the  most  northern  passage  between 
Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

History. — The  history  of  Syria,  as  an  independent  country,  com- 
mences with  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  it.c. 
312.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  of  that  dynasty,  acquired  nearly  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  empire.  His  successors  gradually  lost 
these  vast  possessions  :  his  son,  Antiochus  Soter  (280-261)  lost  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignties  of  Bithynia 
and  Pergamus.  Under  Antiochus  Theos  (261-246)  Parthia  and  Bactria 
revolted.  Seleucus  II.  (246-226)  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  these 
possessions.  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187)  was  not  more  successful 
against  those  remote  countries,  and  suffered  a  further  loss  of  Palestine 
and  Ccele-Syria :  in  addition  to  this  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and  was  obliged  t>o  yield  up  all  the  provinces 
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witbin  Taurus  to  the  king  ofPergamus.  Thenceforward  the  empire  of 
Syria  rapidly  sank,  and  was  gradually  i*educed  to  the  limits  of  Syria 
Proper  and  Phmnicia.     It  became  a  Roman  province  in  u.c.  05. 

II.  Phoenicia. 

§  6.  The  limits  of  Phonufiia  are  clearly  defined  on  tlie  W.  and  E. 
hy  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
Lebanon ;  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  not  so  decided ;  in  the  latter 
direction  it  intruded  for  a  considerable  distance  into  Palestine, 
terminating  below  Mount  Carmel,  about  midway  between  Ca*sarea 
and  Dora;  iu  the  former  direction  the  boundary  touched  the  sea 
somewhere  N.  of  Arftdus.  It  had  a  length  of  120  and  an  average 
breadth  of  12  miles.  1'he  country,  thougli  not  extensive,  was  fertile 
and  varied  in  its  productions.  While  the  lowlands  yielded  corn 
and  fruit,  the  sides  of  Lebanon  were  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
timber  for  shi])-building.  The  purple  shell-fish  and  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  sources  of  great  wealth. 

^anw.— The  name  "  Phoenicia '*  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  <f>olyt^ — "palm-tree" — which  grew  abundantly  on  its  soil,  and 
was  the  emblem  of  some  of  its  towns.  It  has  also  been  connected  with 
^oii'tl— "the  i-ed  dye"— which  formed  one  of  its  most  important  pro- 
ductions. 

§  7.  The  causes  which  cc»mbined  to  render  this  country  the  earliest 
seat  of  extended  commerce  are  connected  i>artly  with  its  position 
relatively  to  other  nations,  and  partly  with  the  internal  capacities  of 
the  country  itself.  Phopuicia  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  en- 
trejjdt  of  European  and  Asiatic  commerce.  Centrally  situated  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was-  the  point  which 
the  trade  of  Palmyra,  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India,  Bactria, 
and  China,  would  naturally  seek.  The  shores  of  Europe  were  easily 
accessible  from  it.  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  the  Cyclades,  were  so 
many  stepping-stones  to  Greece,  as  were  Chios,  Lesltos,  and  Lcmnos, 
to  the  Euxine ;  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  stages  on  "the  route  to 
Spain  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  the  open  Atlantic  thence 
invited  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe.  Equally  favourable  was 
its  position  relatively  to  Africa.  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  were 
easily  accessible  ;  Cyrene  and  Carthage  answered  to  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  shores  of 
Western  Africa  were  open  to  them.  But  these  advantages  in  the 
position  of  Phoenicia  would  probably  have  been  lost  if  the  country 
itself  had  not  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of 
trade.  It  may  be  observed  then,  that  it  was  protected  from  intru- 
sion at  ita  rear  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  Lebanon  intervening  between 
it  and  the  open  plains  of  Asia,  and  at  its  sides  by  the  spurs  which  ■ 
that  chain  sends  forth  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
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lliough  easily  accessible  from  the  north  and  south,  Phomicia  was 
still  no  thoroughfare.  The  high-road  from  Egypt  to  Antioch,  which 
followed  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Tyre,  turned  inland  from  that  point, 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  between  the 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  Lastly,  the  coast  is  sufficiently 
broken  to  supply  several  harbours  amply  large  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  early  commerce. 

§  8.  The  physical  features  of  Phoenicia  are  easily  described  ;  the 
range  of  Leb&non  or  lib&nxui  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  throwing  out  a 
number  of  spurs  in  that  direction,  which  break  up  the  whole  country 
into  a  succession  of  valleys.  Some  of  these  spurs  run  into  the  sea 
and  form  promontories,  of  which  the  most  important  are — Then-Pro- 
sOpon,  Ras^a-Shekahf  Prom.  AUram,  liaa^l-Abiad^  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
gnnnffln",  Carmel:  the  latter  will  be  hereafter  described;  Album 
rises  to  a  height  of  300  ft.,  and  intercepts  the  coast  road,  which  was 
originally  carried  over  it  by  a  series  of  steps,  hence  called  Climax 
Tyriorum,  "  the  Tyrian  Staircase ;"  a  roadway  was  afterwards  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  Another  Climax  of  a  similar  character 
existed  in  the  north,  about  25  miles  below  Theu-Prosopon.  The 
rivers  are  necessarily  short;  the  principal  streams  from  N.  to  S. 
are— the  Xlenthfimi,  Nahr-el-Kehir,  which  drains  the  plain  between 
Bargylus  and  Libanus — and  the  Lsontet,  Kasimieh  or  Litani,  which 
rises  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  flowing 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  towards  the  S.W.,  turns  sharply 
round  towards  the  W.  and  gains  the  sea  near  Tyre,  llie  small 
stream  AdB&ii,  Nahr  el  Ibrahim,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Byblus, 
derives  an  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  wild  boor  on  Libanus. 
The  blood-red  hue  of  the  water  in  time  of  flood  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  story.' 

§  9.  The  Phoenicians  of,  historical  times  were  undoubtedly  a 
Semitic  nation.  Their  language  bears  remarkable  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  evidenced  by  an  inscription  discovered  at  Mai-teilles  in 
1845,  of  which  74  words  out  of  94  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  Mosaic  table,  however,  describes  Canaan  as  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  15),  and  connects  that  race  with  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Hamitic  nations.  We  must  therefore  assume,  either  that  there  was 
a  later  immigration,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  original  seats 
at  a  time  when  the  difference  between  the  Hamitic  and  Semitic 
races  were  not  so  strongly  marked  as  they  were  in  later  ages.   Their 


•  MUton  allodet  to  thU  legend  in  the  1 

"  While  smooth  Adonie  firom  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammua  yearly  wounded.'* — PartUlue  Loit^  rlii.  16. 
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first  settlements  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tmccs  of 
their  presence  there  survive  even  to  the  x)resent  day  in  the  names 
Aidd,  Sidodona,  and  Szur  or  Tur,  the  prototypes  of  Aradiis,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.  The  towns  of  Phoenicia  were  situated  either  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-KXMst,  and  owed  their  importance  partly  to  their 
manufactures,  but  still  more  to  the  trade  which  passed  through  them 
from  A  sia  to  Europe.  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  the  original  capital, 
but  Tyre  subsequently  surpassed  it  both  in  beauty  and  celebrity, 
and  had  the  furti^er  advantage  of  being  a  strong  military  position. 
Arftdus  and  Berytus  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. Ptolemais  did  not  acquire  in  early  times  the  reputation 
which  it  now  possesses,  under  the  familiar  name  of  Acre, 


,  Saida,  was  situated  on  a  small  promontory  about  two  miles  S. 

of  the  river  Bostrenus.  Its  harbour  was  naturally  formed  by  a  low 
ridge  of  rocks  running  out  from  the  promontory,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coast.  It  was  famed  in  early  times  for  its  embroidered  robes,'  its  metal 
work,^  its  dyes,*  and  its  manufacture  of  glass;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
jrield  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Tyre.  It  derives  an  interest  to  the 
Christian  ft-om  St.  PauFs  visit  there.  lyms,  8ur,  stood  more  to  the  S., 
and  consisted  of  two  separate  cities — Pdae-Tyrus  ("  Old  Tyre  "),  which 
was  on  the  mainland — and  New  Tyre,  subsequently  built  upon  an 
island  about  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  which  now  rises  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad,  but  which  was  probably  larger  in  ancient  times.  A  ntck 
of  sand  about  half  a  mile  broad  now  connects  the  rock  with  the  main- 
land :  this,  however,  has  been  wholly  formed  by  the  sand  which  has 
accumulated  about  the  causeway  made  by  Alexander.  The  harbour 
was  formed  at  the  X.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  a  double  road- 
stead between  the  island  and  the  mainland ;  one  (the  Sidonian)  facing 
the  N.,  the  other  (the  Egyptian)  facing  the  S.  It  was  famed  for  its 
purple  dye,*  which  was  extracted  from  shell  'fish  found  on  the  coast. 
The  origin  of  Tyre,  and  the  periods  in  which  the  New  and  Old  Towns 
were  respectively  built,  are  unknown.  Its  subsequent  history  is,  in 
short,  the  history  of  Phoenicia  itself.  The  present  town  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  its  commerce  giving 
employment  only  to  a  few  crazy  fishing-boats.     For  a  graphic  deserip- 


>   Ei^  covtv  01  ir/n-Aot  irofAirouciXoi,  epya  yvvaueStv 
St^ovMiv,  rat  tanit  'A\4^apfyof  BtotiSiit 
^'H'ywyc  lUSwlii$w, Horn.  iZ.  vl.  289. 

•  'Apytipeov  Kpipyipa  rtTvyfi-ivoV  t^  8'  &oa  fiirpa 
XdySavcv,  avrdp  Ko^Kn  evuca  ireurav  rw'  aZov 
KoAAbv,  cvel  ZtMves  iroAv&uSaAot  c9  ^«i}<ray, 

*owtKt9  i'  Syov  oyfipcv  wi^  ittftotMa  ir6vToy—Hov,  II.  xxlii.  741. 

* pretioroqne  muriee  Sidon. — Luc.  iii.  217. 

Quare  ne  tibi  sit  tanti  Sidonia  Testis, 

Ut  timeas,  quoties  nnbilas  Andter  erit. — Provert.  ii.  16,  55 
Non  qui  .Sidonio  contendere  callidus  oetro 
NeHcit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum. — ^Hor.  JEp.  i.  10,  26. 

*  nie  caput  flavnm  lanro  Pamasside  vinctus 

Verrit  huinum,  Tyrio  taturata  murioe  palla. — Ov.  Jfe^.  zi.  165. 
ANC.  GEOQ,  I 
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tion  of  what  Tyre  vxu  and  what  it  now  i$  compare  the  27th  and  26th 
ohapten  of  Ezekiel. 

The  less  important  towns  were — Ar&dvs,  in  the  K.,  also  built  on  an 
island  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  and 
still  a  place  of  importance  under  the  name  of  Btiad ;  Antarftdii^-  on 
the  mamland  opposite  Aradus,  as  its  name  implies;  Trip6l2f,  on  a  small 
promontory,  deriving  its  name  from  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
oonfederate  towns.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus;  ByUxu,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Thammuz,  who  was  held  to  have  been  bom 
there;  the  modem  name  Jubeil  is  derived  from  the  biblical  name 
Oebal,  the  residence  of  the  Giblites  ;  BexytoB,  Beirut,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  Greek  university  from  the  third  to  the/ixth  century  of  our  era, 
and  now  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Syria ;  and  Ptolem&ii, 
the  biblical  Accho,  whence  its  modem  name  Acre,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  formed  by  Prom.  Carmel.  It  was  named  Ptolemais 
after  Ptolemy  Soter. 

History, — The  history  of  Phoenicia  is  well-nigh  a  blank,  from  the  loss 
of  its  archives  and  literature.   The  few  particulars  we  have  are  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.     The 
coimtry  appears  to  have  been  parcelled  out  into  several  small  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  which  confederated  together  as  occasion  required,  and 
over  which,  at  such  periods,  the  leading  town  naturally  exercised  a 
supremacy.    Sidon  held  the  post  of  honour  until  about  b.c.  1200,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Ascalon  (who  probably  headed  the 
Pentapolis  of  the  Philistines),  and  was  reduced  to  the  second  rank.  Tyre 
henceforth  becoming  the  metropolis.    We  know  little  of  Tyre  until  the 
time  of  Solomon's  alliance  with  Hiram,  the  mutual  advantages  of 
which  were  great;  Solomon  drawing  from  Phoenicia  his  supplies  of 
wood  and  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  shipbuilders 
and  seamen  for  carrying  on  his  commerce,  and  Hiram  gaining  in  return 
supplies  of  com  and  oil,  and  a  territory  in  Galilee  containing  20  iowns 
( 1  Kings,  y.  6-12,  ix.  11).    After  the  death  of  Hiram  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  usurpations  followed,  during  which  the  only  names  of  interest 
are  Pygmalion  (whose  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  founded  Troy)  and  Ithobalus, 
or  Eth-baal,  the  father  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings,  xvi.  31),  a  priest  of  Astai*te, 
who  ^ned  the  throne  by  assassinating  Phales.    In  his  reign  the 
Assyrians,  under  Sardanapalus  I.,  firat  invaded  the  countiy,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from  Tyre,   Sidon,  Byblus,    and  Aradus.      From  the 
intimations  of  the  early  prophets,  Joel  and  Amos,  we  infer  that  the 
Phoenicians  carried  on  a  vexatious  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Phcsnicia  was  from  henceforth  subjected  to  constant  invasions  from  the 
Assyrian  kings.     On  the  fall  of  Nineveh   Nabopolassar  asseii^ed  his 
authority  over  Phoenicia,  and  liis  son  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for 
13  years,  after  having  previously  captured  Sidon.     The  result  of  the 
Tyrian  siege  is  uncertain  :  from  £z.  xxix.  17,  we  may  almost  infer  that  it 
was  unsuccessful — a  conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  kings  was  not  then  disturbed.    Shortly  after  this  Cyprus  was 
seized  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.   Phoenicia  seems  to  have  declined  from 
this  time,  and  to  have  gradually  succumbed  to  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Peraian  empire  without  any  actual  conquest.     It  formed 
along  with  Palestine  and  Cy pms  the  fifth  Peraian  satrapy,  and  contributed 
a  contingent  to  the  fleet  of  Darius  in  the  Greek  war.     in  B.C.  352  a  vain 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Peraian  yoke.    Sidon,  which  was 
again  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  taken,  and  her  population  almost 
destroyed  by  A^taxei'xes  Ochus.    At  the  approach  of  Alexander  the 
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Great,  Aradus,  BybluB,  and  Sidon,  noeived  him,  but  Tyre  held  out, 
and  was  not  taken  until  after  a  laborious  aiege  of  seven  months, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  a  Carian  colony  intro- 
duced in  their  place.  Alexander  formed  Phconicia,  with  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  into  a  province.  In  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  his  domi- 
nions Phoenicia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  but  was  shortly 
after  (B.C.  315)  seized  by  Antigonus,  and  from  this  time  formed  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  In  the  year 
B.C.  83,  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  aid  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
against  the  latter,  and  he  held  it  for  fourteen  years.  Ultimately  it 
fell,  along  with  Syria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

1 10.  The  commerce  of  Phoenicia  was  prosecuted  on  a  most  exten- 
sive scale.  The  chief  routes  in  the  continent  of  Asia  have  been 
already  described ;  it  remains  for  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  their 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Their  colonies  lined  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  its  western 
e^tromity.  We  can  trace  their  progress  to  Cyprus,  where  they  founded 
Citium  and  Paphos;  thence  to  Crete  (the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa) 
and  the  Cyclades,  which  were  chiefly  colonised  by  them;  thence  to 
Euboea,  where  they  once  dwelt  at  Calchis,  and  to  Greece,  where 
Thebes  claimed  connexion  with  them.  Chios,  Samos,  and  Tenedos, 
were  united  to  Phoenicia  by  ancient  rites  and  myths,  as  also  Imbros 
and  Lemnos.  The  mines  of  Thasos  and  of  Mount  Pangseus,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Thrace,  had  been  worked  by  them.  They  had  settled 
in  greater  or  less  force  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  they  founded  Pronectus 
and  Bithynium,  which  were  doubtless  but  stations  for  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Proceeding  yet  farther  to 
the  west,  we  find  them  stretching  across  to  Sicily,  Suxlinia,  ^Ebusus 
(/p»co),  and  Spain  (the  Tarshish  of  Scripture),  where  they  founded 
Qadeira  {Cadiz)  and  numerous  other  colonies.  The  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was  thickly  sown  with  their  colonies,  of  which  Utica,  Hippo, 
Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and  more  especially  Carthage — ^the  centre  of  an 
independent  system  of  colonies —were  the  most  important.  Outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  possessed,  according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
826),  as  many  as  300  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  traded  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  coasts  of  Eng^ 
land. {or.  tin,  and  even  beyond  this  to  the  shores  of  Cimbria  for  amber ; 
and  thus,  as  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  ii.  132)  remarks,  "the  Tynan  flag 
waved  at  the  same  time  in  Britain  and  the  Indian  Ocean."  How  far 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  extended  beyond  these  limits  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  stated  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa 
under  the  direction  of  Neoho,  king  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  42).  The 
truth  of  this  has  been  questioned ;  Herodotus  himself  disbelieved  it, 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  his  dlsjbelief,  viz.  that  the  navigators  alleged 
that  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  truth. 

III. — Arabia. 

§  11.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
water,  viz.  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sinus  Omana, 
Old/  of  Oman ;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Erythraeum  Mare,  or 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabicus  Sinus.    In  the  N. 
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its  boundary  is  not  well  defined.  The  peninsula  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  terminating  at  a  line  drawn  between  the  heads  of  the 
Persian  and  ^lanitic  gulfs,  distant  from  one  another  about  800 
miles ;  but  it  was  usual  to  include  in  Arabia  two  outlying  districts, 
viz.  the  triangular  block  of  desert '  to  the  N.  of  this  line,  interven- 
ing between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia  was,  therefore,  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt  in  the  W.,  Palestine  in  the  N.W.,  Syria  in  the  N., 
and  Mesopotamia  in  the  N.E.  Its  physical  character  is  strongly 
marked:  it  consists  of  a  plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  belt «  of  coast-land,  varying  in  width  according 
as  the  mountains  which  support  the  plateau  approach  to  or  recede 
from  the  sea.  In  modem  geography  these  portions  are  distinguished 
as  the  Nejd,  "  highlands,**  and  the  Tehama^  **  lowlands,'*  but  no  cor- 
responding terms  occur  among  ancient  writers.  The  country, 
though  generally  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  nevertheless 
abounded  in  productions  of  great  commercial  value,'  such  as 
spices,*  myrrh,^  frankincense,'  silk,*  precious  stones,  and  certain 
kinds  of  fruits.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  India  and  southern 
Africa,  and  hence  various  productions  were  assigned  to  it  by 
ancient  writers  which  really  belonged  to  those  latter  countries. 

§  12.  The  physical  features  of  Arabia  were  but  little  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  ranges  of  Palestine  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
head  of  the  ^lanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  either  side  of  the 
remarkable  depressed  plain  named  Akaba,    I'he  high  ground  on 

'  The  name  as  n«ed  in  St.  Panl's  £p.  to  the  Gal.  i.  17  has  reference  exclnsiTely 
to  this  northern  district. 

>  This  belt  appears  to  haTe  been  once  covered  by  the  sea,  and  has  been  gradn- 
ally  elevated :  the  process  of  elevation  is  stilV  going  on,  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  W.  coast  is  very  observable  within  historical  times.     Moza,  which  Arrian 
describes  as  on  the  sea-coast,  is  now  several  miles  inland. 
*  Hence  the  wealth  of  the  Arabs  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  Romans  : 
Plenas  aut  Arabmn  domos.    Hob.  Carm.  ii.  12,  24 
Intactis  opnlentior 

Thosauris  Arabixm.     Id,  ill.  24,  1. 
1  Sit  dives  amomo, 

Cinnamaqae,  costomque  snam,  sndataque  ligno 
Thura  ferat,  floresqne  alios  Panchaia  tellas ; 
Dum  ferat  et  Myrrham.     Tanti  nova  non  Aiit  arbos. 

Ov.  Met  X.  307. 
'  Non  Arabo  noster  rore  capiUos  olet.  Ov.  Her,  xv.  76. 

Et  gravidaB  madnere  comie,  quas  rore  Sabeso 
Nutrierat.  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  709. 

'  Urantur  pia  tura  focis :  nrantar  odores 

Quos  tener  o  terra  divite  mittii  Arabs.     Tibvll.  ii.  2,  8. 
India  mittit  ebor,  molles  sua  tura  Sabeei.     Viao.  Oeorg.  1.  57. 
Totaqne  thuriferis  Panchaia  pingois  arenis.     Id.  ii.  139. 
^  Neo  si  qua  Arabio  Incet  bombyoe  paella.    Pbopbxt.  ii.  8,  15. 
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the  W.  side  gradually  rises  towards  the  S.,  and  temiinates  in  a 
confused  knotty  mass  of  lofty  mountains,  near  the  point  where  the 
two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  separate.  The  general  name  for  these 
mountains  in  classical  geography  was  Vigri  Koatae;  they  are  now 
called  El  Tor,  the  most  conspicuous  heights  in  the  group  being 
named  Urn  Shomer  (8850  feet  high),  Jebel  Catharine  (8705),  Jehel 
Mouaa,  '*  Moses*  Hill,"  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Jehel  Catharine,  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and  Jehel  Serhal  (6750 
feet),  which  stands  apart  from  the  central  group,  near  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Akaha  are  the  mountains  of 
Idumcea,  or  Edom,  composed  of  red  sandstone,  the  most  conspicuous 
height  of  which  is  the  Moiiat  Hor  of  the  Bible,  near  Petra,  the 
scene  of  Aaron's  death.  Oif  the  other  chains  in  Arabia  we  have 
notice  in  Ptolemy  of  Zamithiu*  Jehel  Aared,  in  the  interior ;  the 
Mariihi  Xcmtas,  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  Vlgri  Kontes,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

§  ]3.  The  Arabians  were  mainly  a  Semitic  race,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hamitic  element  mixed  with  it.  The  most 
important  tribes  known  to  ancient  geographers  were,  the  Scenitas,* 
**  dwellers  in  tents,"  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Bedouins ;  the 
Nabathaei,*  in  Arabia  Petraja,  about  Petra  and  the  iElanitic  Gulf ; 
the  Thamydeni,  or  Thamyditee,  more  to  the  S. ;  the  Min«ei,  in  the 
S.  of  Hedjaz ;  the  Sabaei'  and  Homeritas,  in  the  S.W.  angle ;  the 
Chatramotitae  and  Adramitae,  in  Hadramaut ;  the  Omanitas  on  the 
shores  of  the  Oul/  of  Oman ;  the  Attaei  and  Gerrhaji,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

$  14.  Arabia  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts  :  Deserta,  the 
northern  extension,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  Felix,' 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  proper  peninsula,     'f  o  these  a 

A  The  name  SaracSni  was  afterwards  applied  to  them,  though  ori^nally  re- 
stricted to  a  tribe  on  the  borders  of  Petreea. 

*  The  Nabathei  were  well  known  to  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  Red  Sea  and  their  piratical  habits  :  the  name  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  Arabian. 

Et  quos  depoeait  Nabathceo  bellua  saltn 

Jam  nimioe  capitique  graves.  Juv.  Sat.  zi   126. 

Eurus  ad  Auroram  Nabathoeaque  regna  recessit.     Ov.  Met.  i.  61. 
'  The  Sabteans  were  the  chief  traders  in  frankincence  : 
Thuris  odoratflB  cumulis  et  mease  Sabtea 
Paoem  oonciliant  arte.  Claudian.  de  Laud  Stil.  i.  58. 

—  ubi  templum  illi  centumque  Sabieo 
Thurecalcnt  arse,  sertisque  recentibus  halant.     Virg.  ^n.  1.  416. 

•  The  title  of  Felix,  "  happy,"  though  not  inappropriate  to  certain  parts  of 
Arabia,  and  particularly  to  the  S.W.  angle,  may  have  originated  in  a  mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  Semitic  Yemen^  which  signifies  primarily  the  right  hand^  and 
secondarily  the  aoutht  but  which  the  Greeks  understood  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
forttmaUt  Just  as  the  Latins  used  dexter.  Certainly  the  title  of  Felix  is  a  perfect 
misnomer  for  a  great  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
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third  was  subsequently  added,  of  which  the  earliest  notice  occurs  in 
Ptolemy,  named  Petnea,  applying  to  the  district  surrounding  the 
town  of  Petra.  The  towns  of  ancient  Arabia  possess  few  topics  of 
interest.  They  occupied  the  sites  of  the  modem  towns,  and  corre- 
spond with  them  in  great  measure  in  name :  thus,  in  Macoraba  we 
recognise  Mekka  Bctbba,  "  the  great  Mecca  ;'*  in  Jambia,  Yembo ; 
in  Mariaba,  Mareh ;  in  Adana,  the  modem  Aden,  at  present  a  Bri- 
tish possession,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  to  which  it  owed  its 
ancient  celebrity,  as  a  station  for  Indian  commerce ;  in  Jathrippa, 
Jathret,  the  earlier  name  of  Medina,  The  modem  Jeddah  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  ancient  Thebee ;  Mokka,  however, 
stands  on  ground  which  was  not  in  existence  in  ancient  times,  and 
has  supplanted  Muza  as  the  chief  port  of  that  part.  The  only 
towns  of  which  we  have  any  special  knowledge  were  situated  in  the 
N.  of  the  country,  such  as  Petra,  iBlana,  and  a  few  others. 

Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Nabathasi,  was  by  hr  the  most  important 
town  in  northern  Arabia.  It  was  situated  between  the  head  of  the 
iElanitic  Gulf  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  the  central  point  whence  the 
caravan-routes  radiated  to  Egypt,  the  Persian  gulf,  Syria,  and  southern 
Arabia.  Its  position  is  remarkable :  a  ravine  (  Wady  Musd)  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  about  150  feet  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  only  12  feet  at 
its  narrowest  point,  conducts  to  a  plain  about  a  square  mile  in  extent: 
on  this  plain  stood  the  town,  while  the  ravine  itself  served  as  a  necro- 
polis, the  tombs  being  excavated  out  of  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  and  adoi*ned 
with  sculptured  faqaies^  which  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
The  remains  of  a  theatre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  also  a  remarkable 
object.  These  buildings  were  probably  erected  during  the  period  that 
the  town  was  held  by  the  Romans,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Trajao, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  subdued,  and  lasting  for  about  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies. iElaaa,  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  Biblical  name 
of  Elath,  remained  a  port  of  commercial  importance  under  the  Romans. 
The  names  of  the  other  important  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  from  N.  to  S. 
were— Jambia,  Yewho,  Zabram,  Badeo,  and  Muza :  the  last  was  iden- 
tical with  Moushid.  Sapphar  was  an  important  town  in  the  interior,  E. 
of  Muza,  probably  at  a  spot  named  Dknfar.  )3aba  ranked  as  the  capital 
of  tlie  south,  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  iden- 
tical with  Kari&ba  in  the  interior,  and  is  further  noticed  under  the 
names  Sab$tha  or  Sabtha.  Mariaba  was  famed  for  its  enormous  reser- 
voir, wtich  received  the  water  of  no  less  than  70  streams  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation :  the  bursting  of  the  gi'eat  dam  was  regarded  as  so 
great  a  catastrophe  that  it  became  an  em  in  Arabic  history;  it  occurred 
probably  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  remains  of  this 
reservoir  have  been  discovered  at  Mareh.  AdAna  was  the  chief  port  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix;  it 
was  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India, 
^lius  Gallus  destroyed  it,  but  it  soon  revived.  On  the  Persian  Gulf 
Bheg^ma  and  Ghena  may  be  noticed  as  places  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  Indian  trade. 

Islands. — Off  the  Arabian  coast  were  the  islands  DioiOOrldis,  Socotra, 
and  BarapIdiB,  Afassera,  in  the  Arabian  Sea ;  and  Tylus,  or  lyrns,  Bah- 
reira,  and  Ar&dus,  Arad,  in  the  Peivian  Gulf.     The  two  latter  ai'e  of 
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interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  PhoDuicians.    Tylus  is 
also  described  as  abounding  in  pearls. 

History, — The  history  of  Arabia  in  ancient  times  is  well  nigh  a  blank. 
No  conqueror  has  ever  penetrated  the  interior  to  any  distance.  Anti- 
gonus  made  some  imsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  the  Nabathtei  in 
the  years  312,  311  u.c-.  The  next  expedition  was  undertaken  by  2Blius 
Qallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  u.c.  24.  Starting  from  Myus  Hormus 
he  landed  at  Leuoe  Come,  and  proceeded  by  an  overland  route  to  a 
place  named  Marsyabse,'  whence  he  returned  under  pressure  of  the 
extreme  heat  and  di*ought.  In  a.d.  105  the  district  adjacent  to  Pales- 
tine was  formed  into  a  Roman  pi*ovinoe  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  under 
the  name  of  Arabia. 


*  The  scene  of  this  expedition  was  probably  quite  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  : 
as  Leuce  Come  was  only  two  or  three  days'  sail  fVom  Myus  Hormus,  it  could  not 
have  been  S.  of  MoUah :  Marsyabee  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  southern 
Mariaba  of  the  Sabeei,  but  was  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Merabf  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Jfe<yd  mountains.     The  following  passages  relate  to  this  expedition  : 
Icci  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  SabsesB 
Kegibus.  Hob.  Cann.  i.  29,  1. 

India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo.dat  cpUa  triumpho, 

Et  domus  intactOB  te  tremlt  Arubise.     Pbopekt.  ii.  10,  19. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

PALESTINE. 

§  1.  Boundaries;  names.  §  2.  Position  and  general  character.  §  3. 
Mountains.  §4.  Plains.  §5.  Rivers  and  lakes.  §6.  Inhabitants. 
§  7.  Tenitorial  divisions.  I.  Judaea.  §  8.  Physical  character  of 
Judsea.  §9.  Simeon.  §  10.  Judah.  §  11.  The  maritime  plain; 
Philistia.  §  12.  Dan.  §  13.  Benjamm.  §  14.  Jerusalem.  II. 
Samaria.  §  15.  Boundaries  and  character  of  Samaria.  §  16. 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  III.  Galilee.  §  17.  Boundaries  and 
character  of  Qalilee.  §  18.  Issachar  ;  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
§  19.  Zebulun  ;  the  Sea  of  Qalilee.  §  20.  Naphthali.  §  21.  Asher. 
IV.  PERiEA.  §  22.  Physical  features  of  Persea;  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh.  §  ^3.  Moab.  §  24.  Batanaea,  Trachonitisy  and  Itursea. 
§  25.  Towns.     §  26.  History. 

§  1.  Palettine  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  or 
"  great "  sea ;  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
N.  by  Syria.  Its  boundary  in  the  latter  direction  is  not  well  de- 
fined ;  it  ran  somewhere  N.  of  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  along  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8),  or  Hor  (Num.  xxxiv, 
7,  8)  :  on  the  S.  a  range  of  heights  extends  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea* to  the  Mediterranean  :  on  the  E.  the  limit  is  again 
undefined  ;  in  the  northern  part  it  extends  as  far  as  Salcah  (Josh, 
xiii.  11)  in  nearly  the  37°  of  long.,  and  thence  returns  to  a  range 
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of  hiils  skirting  the  desert,  which  it  follows  towards  the  S.  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and  thence  to  the 
Amon.  The  surface  of  Palestine  is  greatly  varied.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  a  highland  district,  diversified  in  some  places 
with  hills,  in  others  with  broad  undulations.  Low  plains  intervene 
between  this  district  and  the  sea,  and  a  remarkable  sunken  i>lain, 
in  some  parts  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  cleaves  the  highlands  from 
N.  to  S.,  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan.  The  temperature  varies 
with  the  varying  altitude.  While  the  plains  suffer  from  a  tropical 
heat,  the  highlands,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  i)opulation  has  in  all 
ages  been  settled,  enjoy  a  tolerably  malerate  and  equable  climate. 
The  productions  are  consequently  equally  varied.  The  palm-tree 
and  the  walnut,  the  balsam  and  the  cedar,  find  temperatures  adapted 
to  their  several  natures.  That  the  soil,  under  the  most  careful 
cultivation,  was  pre-eminently  fertile,'  not  only  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible,  but  the  statements  of  classical  writers  also 
inform  us.  In  addition  to  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits — the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  date,  almond,  &c. 
— ^ripened  in  great  perfection.  In  the  highlands,  i>articularly  in 
those  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  finest  pastures  abound. 

Names, — Palestine  formed  a  portion  of  the  "land  of  Canaan,"  which 
extended,  as  we  have  already  shown,  beyond  the  bordere  of  Phoenicia : 
this,  therefore,  was  its  earliest  designatiou  in  Scripture  (Qen.  xi.  31). 
It  did  not,  however,  apply  to  the  Trans-Joixlauic  region,  this  being 
styled  in  contradistinction  Gilead  (Josh.  xxii.  9-11).  Before  the 
Exodus  it  was  styled  the  "land  of  the  Hebrews"  (Gen.  xl.  15),  and 
after  the  Exodus  the  "  land  of  Israel "  (Judg.  xix.  29),  and  occa- 
sionally the  "land  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  3-,  compare  Lev.  xxv.  23; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  The  expression  "Holy  Land *'  which  we  have  adopted 
occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  ii.  12).  Palestine  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks,  who  described  this  portion  of  Syria  imder  the  specific  title 
of  "  Syria  Palaestina,"  t.  e.  "  Syria  of  the  Plulistines"^  (Herod,  i.  105). 
After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  name  of  Judah, 
which  had  previously  applied  only  to  the  tribe  of  that  name  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom,  was  extended  over  the  whole  coimtry,  and  the 
people  were  named  Judieans  or  Jews. 

§  2.  The  geographical  position  and  physical  character  of  Palestine 
adapted  it  in  many  respects  for  its  special  ofBce  in  the  world's 
history.  (1.)  Its  boimdaries  were  well  defined :  the  wilderness 
encompassed  it  on  the  E.  and  S.,  while  on  the  N.  the  mountainous 
district  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean  Sea  closed  it 


1  The  present  copdition  of  Palestine  presents  in  this  respect  a  most  melancholy 
contrast.     The  change  may  be  traced  to  varioas  causes : — the  destruction  of  the 
terraces  and  water-channels — the  extirpation  of  the  forests— and  the  constant 
wars  that  have  desolated  the  country. 
*  This  was  the  name  brwhich  it  was  known  to  the  Romans : 

Alba  Palsestino  sancta  columba  Syro. — Tibull.  JT/.  !.  7,  IS. 
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in.  Thus  the  Jews  were  distinctly  separated  from  all  other  nations. 
(2.)  It  was  welt  situated  with  regard  to  the  early  seats  of  empire 
and  civilization,  having  Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  other.  All  intercourse  between  these  countries  was  necessarily 
conducted  through  Palestine :  in  a  military  point  of  view  especially 
Palestine  was  the  gate  of  Egypt.  From  these  causes  both  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  must  have  become  well  acquainted  initli  its 
institutions  and  religion.  (3).  It  ix)ssessed  no  facilities  for  extended 
commerce ;  the  coast-line  is  regular,  and  offers  no  harbourage,  except 
at  the  small  port  of  Joppa ;  the  country  was  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  productions  which  called  forth  a  spirit  of  inventive  genius. 
(4.)  The  varied  character  of  its  soil  yielded  all  the  productions 
requisite'  for  the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  them  comparatively  independent  of  other  countries. 
§  3.  llie  mountain  system  of  Palestine  is  connected  with  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  by  the  intervening  chains  of  Amanus, 
Bargylus,  and  Libanus  or  Lebanon.  From  the  latter  of  these  a 
high  mountainous  district  emanates  which  runs  parallel  to,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land,  broken  only  at  one  point  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  the  valley  of  the  rfver  Kishon.  The  mountains  S.  of  Esdraelon 
are  subdivided  into  two  sections  by  a  depression,  which  oecurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem:  the  southern  of  these  sections 
comprised  the  "  hill  country  of  Judaea,"  the  northern  the  "  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  :*'  the  elevation  of  this  district  gradually  increases 
towards  the  S.,  and  attains  a  height  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  The  regularity  of  the 
coast-line  is  broken  by  the  protrusion  of  a  lofty  spur  that  bounds 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
CamiAL  The  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  may  be  regarded 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  which  is  continued  in 
the  ranges  of  el-Heish  and  el-Faros  to  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  then  subsides  into  the  table-land  of  Hauran.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  jlieroroax  the  ground  rises  again,  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  Mount  OUead  S.  of  the  Jabbok.  The  plateau  which 
succeeds  towards  the  S.  rises  abniptly  frcim  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  falls  off  gradually  eastward  to  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  most  remarkable  height  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  is  the  northern 
peak  of  Hnrmon  at  the  extremity  of  Antilibanus :  it  received  various 
names,  Sirion,  Senir,  and  occasionally  Sion  (Deiit.  iv.  48),  the  two 
former  signifying  "breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  the  glittering 
appearance  of  the  summit  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays :  it 
is  now  called  JeM-esh-Sheikh^  **  the  old  man's  mountain,"  or 
**the  chief  mountain;"  iU  height  is  about  10,000  feet,  and  its 
summit  is  streaked  with  snow  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
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§  4.  Next  to  the  mountaiDs,  the  plaius  demand  our  notice,  from 
the  strong  contrast  which  they  present  in  point  of  elevation  and  cha- 
racter. These  plains  extend  on  each  side  of  the  hill-country  of 
Western  Palestine :  on  the  W.  a  rich  district  stretches  from  Garroel 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
divided  into  two  portions,  Sharon,  '*  the  smooth,**  forming  the  northern 
division,  and  Bhgphela,  ''  the  low,**  the  southern,  while  N.  of  Carmel 
follows  the  beautiful  plain  that  surrounds  Acre,  On  the  £.  lies  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  deeply  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
presenting  in  almost  every  respect  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  hill- 
country  :  it  was  described  by  the  Hebrews  as  "  the  desert,"  by  the 
Greeks  as  Avion,  "the  channel,"  and  by  the  modem  Arabs  as 
d'Ohor,  "  the  sunken  plain.**  The  difference  in  point  of  elevation  of 
these  closely  contiguous  districts  is  best  shown  by  a  reference  to 
the  accompanying  diagram.  Jerusalem  stands  about  3500  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  about  the  same  elevation  at  which  a  spec- 
tator overlooks  the  sea  at  Carnarvon  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.* 


1.  Jenuatem.  2.  Dead  Sea.  3.  Mountains  of  Moab. 

§  5.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Palestine  is  the  Jordan, 
which  rises  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  and  flows  with  a  rapid  stream 
(whence  its  name,  meaning  "  the  swiftly  descending  *')  through  the 
lakes  of  Merom  and  Galilee  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  sinking  far 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabs  name  it  Shertat- 
el'KheUr,  **  the  watering  place.** 

Its  early  course  lies  along  a  level  and  swampy  plain  to  the  Lake  of 
Merom :  at  this  point  the  depression  of  its  bed  commences,  and  it 
descends  300  feet  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Emerging  from  this  it  descends 
again  1000  feet  by  a  series  of  rapids  to  the  Dead  Sea,  receiving  on  its 
left  bank  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Hiaromaz  and  the  Jabbok.  This 
last  stage  of  its  course  lies  along  a  deep  valley,  about  eight  miles  broad, 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  mountain  walls.  As  the  river  flows  in 
the  lowest  part  of  this  valley,  it  is  incapable  of  fructifying  it,  and  hence 
it  was  specially  termed  "  the  desert "  {Horarabcth)  by  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  midst  of  this  barrenness,  the  uanks  of  the  river  are  fringed  with  a 
prolific  growth  of  trees  and  grass.     It  is  crossed  by  fords  at  four  points, 

*  This  contrast  of  monntain  and  plain  exercises  an  influence  on  the  political 
arrangements,  and  even  on  the  language  of  the  country.  From  it  arises  the  bnmd 
-division  of  the  population  into  the  Amorites,  "  dwellers  in  the  mountoins,"  and 
the  Canaanites,  *'  dwellers  in  the  plain."  Hence  also  the  expressions  so  frequent 
in  Scripture,  "going  down,"  e.g.  to  Jericho,  "  going  up"  to  Jerusalem.  To  the 
same  feature  we  may  also  attribute  the  extensive  views  which  are  to  be  obtained 
from  various  points  of  the  hill-country. 
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viz.  below  the  Sea  of  Gkklilee,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
at  two  points  opposite  Jericho.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  depressed  about  50  to  80  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain:  its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  depth  from  10  to 
12  feet.  At  the  time  the  Israelites  crossed  it,  it  was  full  up  to  its  banks 
— an  occurrence  still  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  beginning  of  Hay. 
The  Jordan  with  its  singularly  depressed  valley  formed  a  natural  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  into  two  portions,  described  in  Scripture  as  '*  this 
side  "  and  "  the  other  side  Jordan." 

The  Jordan  was  connected  with  a  system  of  lakes,  which  were 
fed  by  it ;  they  were  named — the  first  Kerom,  now  Ard-eUHuleh  ; 
the  second,  by  the  several  names  of  the  Sea  of  Cliinnereth  or  Chixme- 
roth,  perhaps  from  its  oval,  "  harp-like  "form,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from 
the  province  in  which  it  lay,  and  the  Lake  of  Oennesareth  or  TlberiaB 
from  places  on  its  coast :  the  third,  the  "  great "  or  "  salt "  sea  of  the 
Hebrews,  theLaeoa  Asphaltltes  of  the  Romans,  the  Bahr  Lut,  ''Lot's 
Sea,"  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  ''  Dead  Sea  "  of  some  classical  writers 
and  of  modern  geography. 

Merom  is  about  4^  miles  long  by  3j^  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  jungle  :  on  the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
fought  the  last  battle  between  Joshua  and  the  Canaanites.  The  Sea  of 
Gkdllee  is  about  13  miles  long  by  6  wide  ;  it  lies  in  a  deeply  sunk 'basin, 
surrounded  by  hills  of  great  elevation.  On  the  eastern  shore  these 
hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  :  on  the  western 
shore  a  fertile  strip  of  land  intervenes,  and  at  one  pointy  about  midway 
from  the  ends  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  considei-able  plain  about  5  m^es 
wide  by  6  broad,  formed  by  the  recediug  mountains.  The  lake  still 
abounds  with  fish  as  in  our  Saviour's  time.  The  Dead  Sea  is  40  miles 
long  by  8}  broad,  and  lies  at  a  depression  of  above  1300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a  broad  promontory :  a  great  alteration  in  the  depth  occurs  at 
this  point,  the  northern  portion  being  deep,  the  southern  quite  shallow. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  double  mountain  wall,  the  continuation  of 
that  which  bounds  the  Ohor.  The  saltness  of  the  water  is  remarkable, 
the  per-centage  of  salt  being  26i,  while  that  of  the  ocean  is  only  4.  This 
arises  from  a  barrier  of  fossil  salt  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
aided  by  the  effects  of  evaporation.  Masses  of  asphaltum  are  sometimes 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  Along  the  shore  are  numerous  salt 
marshes,  on  which  pure  sulphur  is  often  found,  and  near  the  southern 
end  are  salt-pits,  A  number  of  springs  pour  into  the  lake,  of  which  the 
most  famous  were  £n-eglaim,  probably  the  Callirhoe  in  which  Herod 
bathed,  at  the  N.E.  end,  and  En-gedi  on  the  western  coast,  surrounded 
by  a  small  oasis  of  verdure.  The  lake  receives  a  further  supply  from 
some  tributary  Streams  on  its  eastern  shore,  of  which  the  Amon  is  the 
most  important.  Changes  have  probably  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
the  lake  within  histqrical  times :  the  description  of  Lot  (Gten.  xiii.  10) 
is  now  inappropriate,  and  the  fact  of  a  Pentapolis,  or  confederacy  of 
five  cities,  viz.,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeb5im,  and  Lasha,  having 
existed  near  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  renders  it  likely  that  the  ' 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  has  been  recently  submerged,  and  was  formerly 
a  rich  plain.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that  the  Jordan  may 
formerly  have  found  a  channel  by  the  Arahdh  into  the  Bed  Sea,  has 
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been  proved  incorrect  by  the  duoovery  that  the  ground  riBee  S.  of  the 
lake. 

§  6.  The  population  of  Palestine  was  composed  of  numerous 
races,  which  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession  of  the  country. 

i.  its  earliest  inhabitants  probably  belonged  to  those  "Giant*' 
races,  of  which  but  a  few  isolated  communities  remained  in  his- 
torical times.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  Trans^ordanio 
district,  where  we  have  notice  of  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth- 
Kamaim,  the  Zuzims  or  Zamzummim  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim 
in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  was 
the  lust  survivor  of  the  race  in  that  district  (Deut.  iii.  11).  They 
were  also  found  W.  of  Jordan,  viz.  the  Anakim  about  Hebron 
(Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15) ;  the  Rephaim,  who  gave  name  to  a 
valley  to  the  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  18) ;  and  perhaps  the 
A  vim  in  Philistia  (Deut.  ii.  23).  The  origin  and  history  of  these 
races  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

ii.  The  Canaanites  were,  like  the  Phoenicians,  a  Semitic  race. 
There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Biblical  state- 
ment (according  to  which  Canaan  was  a  son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6) 
with  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  language  and  other  ethno- 
logical indications.  It  is  clear  that  when  Abraham  first  entered 
Canaan  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  was  the  same  as 
the  later  Hebrew :  not  only  did  Abraham  converse  with  the  Hittites 
without  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xxiii.),  but  the  names  Melchizedek, 
Salem,  and  others,  are  clearly  of  a  Semitic  origin. 

iii.  The  Philistines  were  a  Hamitic  race ;  according  to  Gen.  x. 
14,  they  were  connected  with  the  Casluhim,  and  according  to  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  and  Am.  ix.  7,  with  the  Caphthorim.  As  these  two  tribes 
were  closely  allied,  it  is  possible  that  the  Caphthorim  immigrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Casluhim  at  a  later  period.  The  Philistines 
were  intimately  connected  with  Egypt :  the  name  Caphthor  survived 
in  Coptos,  and  Philistine  perhaps  in  Pelusium  ;  the  name  Philistine 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Coptic  origin,  betokening  ''strangers"  (hence, 
in  the  LXX.  they  are  termed  aXXo<^vXot),  indicating  their  immi- 
gration from  Upper  to  Lower  Egypt. 

iv.  The  Hebrews  were  also  a  Semitic  race,  who  immigrated  at 
a  later  period  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  When  they 
first  appear  in  history  they  were  a  nomadic  tribe,  who  merely  fed 
their  flocks  and  herd|  by  the  permission  of  the  older  occupants. 
Their  growth  as  a  people  took  place  in  Egypt,  whence  they  issued 
as  an  invading  host  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  many  instances  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  in 
others  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  bondsmen.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  do  period  possessors  of  the 
whole  of  the  country.    The  Philistines  in  the  S.  and  the  Phceni- 
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cians  in  the  N.  held  their  ground  permanently;  and  for  a  long 
period  the  Canaanites  occupied  strongholds  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebrews  (1  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  xxiv.  7).  The  population 
was  thus  of  a  mixed  character,  foreign  races  holding  the  extremities 
of  the  land,  while  in  the  central  districts  Canaanites  were  found 
even  to  the  latest  timSs  of  the  monarchy  (Ezr.  ix.  12),  much  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Spartans  and  Helots  of  Laconia  (1  Kings, 
ix.  20,  21). 

V.  The  Samaritans  were  a  mixed  race  of  Hebrews  and  Baby- 
lonians. Their  existence,  as  a  people,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Israelitish  captivity,  when  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonies  of  Baby- 
lonians into  Samaria  to  supply  the  place  of  the  inhabitants  whom  be 
had  carried  off.  A  certain  portion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
remained  behind,  or  perhaps  they  returned  gradually  from  the  place 
of  their  captivity.  Religious  teachers  were  supplied  at  their  o^vn 
request,  and  thus  both  the  people  and  their  religion  assumed  a  hybrid 
character,  which  led  to  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Jews, 
and  ultimately  to  the  estrangement  indicated  in  John  iv.  9. 

(vi.)  We  have,  lastly,  to  notice  some  tribes  which  were  connected 
with  the  Israelites  by  ties  of  relationship ;  such  as  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  were  descended  from  Lot,  and  the  Kenites,  to 
whom  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged. 

§  7.  The  divisions  of  Palestine  varied  in  the  different  jieriods  of 
its  history. 

i.  The  earliest  of  these  periods  may  be  termed  the  Canaanitish, 
and  lasted  from  the  time  when  the  country  is  first  known  to  us 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews.  During  this  it  was  occujjied 
mainly  by  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  Philistines  and 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

The  Canaanitish  Period, — The  Canaauites  were  diyided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes: — 1.  Hivites  in  the  northern  districts  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon  (Josh,  xi,  3),  and  at  one  period  about  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2). 

2.  Girgashites,  whose  abode  is  not  specified  in  the  few  passages  in 
which  the  name  occurs  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;   Josh.  xxiv.   1 1 ;   Neh.  ix.  8). 

3.  Jebusites,  about  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8;  Judg.  i.  21).  4.  Hittites, 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  3).  5. 
Amorites,  about  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  13), 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  opposite  highlftnds,  where, 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  they  had  two  kingdoms,  with  Heshbon 
for  the  southern  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26)  and  Ashtaroth  for  the  noHhem 
capital  (Deut.  i.  4  ;  Josh.  ix.  10).  6.  Canaanites  (properly  so  called), 
on  the  sea-sh^re  N.  of  Philistia  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  the  two  branches  being  described  as  the  ''Canaanite 
on  the  east  and  on  the  west "  (Josh.  xi.  3).  Whether  the  Perizziteft 
were  a  Canaanitish  tribe  or  not  is  uncertain :  they  are  not  enumerated 
in  Gen.  x.  15-19.  It  has  been  surmised,  however, 'that  the  name  is 
significant,  and  that  the  Perizzites  were  the  "agriculturists"  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Canaanites,  "the  merchants,"  and  that  thus  Canaanite 
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and  Perizadte  formed  tho  two  gpreat  diTiBionB  of  the  people,  according 
to  their  occupations  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxziv.  30).  Some  of  the  above  names 
are  applied  in  an  extended  sense  to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  as  the 
Hittites  (Josh.  i.  4)  and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  zv.  16 ;  Josh.  xziv.  18). 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Moabites,  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  district  £.  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  had  been  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Amorites  and  were  living  S.  of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,  26).  The  name  ''field"  or  "plains  of  Moab"  was,  nevertheless, 
always  applied  to  their  former  territory  (Deut.  i.  5;  Josh.  xiii.  32). 
The  Ammonites  lived  originally  to  the  N.,  in  the  highlands  adjacent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok,  but  had 
been  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  by  the  Amorites^  east- 
ward of  the  Jabbok  in  its  upper  course  (Deut.  iii.  16).  The  Kenites 
roamed  about  the  country,  and  are  found  at  one  period  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16),  at  another  in  northern  Palestine  (Judg.  iv. 
11),  and  again  among  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6). 

The  Philistines  were  settled  in  the  southern  maritime  plain  of 
Judaea,  where  thov  had  a  confederacy  of  five  cities — Ashdod,  Gaza, 
Ekron,  Gath,  and  Ascalon. 

ii.  The  second  period  may  be  termed  the  Israelitish,  lasting 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Palestine 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  the  earlier  nations  occupying 
certain  positions.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  whole  country 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel — the  former 
comprising  the  southern  portion  of  western  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  and  the  latter  the  whole 
remaining  district. 

iii.  The  third  period  may  be  termed  tlie  Roman,  and  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  New  Testament  history.  Western  Palestine 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions— Judiea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
— ^while  eastern  Palestine  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of  which 
Penea  was  the  most  important,  extending  from  the  southern  frontier 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  northern  district  being  subdivided  into 
Itunea,  Gaulonltis,  Auranltis,  and  Trachonltis.  We  shall  adopt  the 
divisions  of  this  third  period  in  the  following  detailed  description  of 
the  country,  retaining  the  tribes  as  subdivisions.  * 

iv.  Finally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  provinces  ;  Paliestina  Prima,  consisting 
of  the  northern  part  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Philistia ;  P.  Secunda, 
Galilee  and  Northern  Persea ;  and  P.  Tertia  or  Salutaris,  the  southern 
parts  of  Judsa  and  Persoa,  with  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

I.  JUDAA. 
.  §  8.  Judaea  comprised  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Dan,  and  Benjamin,  together  with  the  maritime  district  of 
Philistia.  Within  these  limits  were  included  districts  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  physical  character,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions.   There  was  first  the  **  south  country,**  consisting  of  an  undu- 
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latiug  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  desert  of 
et'Tih :  secondly,  the  **hill  country,"  the  central  district,  which  was 
highly  elevated  and  richly  cultivated ;  thirdly,  the  "  desert,'*  which 


Jericho. 

intervened  l)etween  this  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and,  lastly,  the  niaritime 
pWin,  named  Shephela,  which  was  remarkably  fertile. 

§  9.  The  tribe  of  Simeon  occupied  the  ''  south  country,"  which  was 
unfavourably  situated,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  other  desert  tribes :  it  consequently  ix)sse86ed  no  towns  of 
importance,  but  had  several  stations  about  wells,  such  as  Beersheba, 
Laharoi,  and  others. 

Beersheba^  "the  well  of  the  oath,"  is  connected  with  many  in- 
cidents of  interest:  the  well  was  originally  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
named  after  the  treaty  which  he  formed  with  Abimelech :  here  the 
patriarch  plantetl  a  grove  and  received  his  order  to  slay  Isaac  ;  and 
Jacob  obtained  the  blessing  from  Esau,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  before 
leaving  his  native  country.  Samuel  here  appointed  his  sons  Judges, 
and  it  was  visited  by  Elijaii  on  his  journey  to  Horeb :  it  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  Palestme.  There  are  still  at  this  spot  two  wells 
furnishing  pure  living  water. 
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§  10.  The  "  south  country"  was  suooeeded  by  the  "  hill  country," 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judih,  a  broad  district  of  hill  and  vale 
overlooking  in  one  direction  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  other  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia.  Its  fertility  was  great :  it  was  (and  even  still  is 
in  spots)  well  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards ;  the  ravines 
were  clothed  with  forests,  and  the  various  mountain-tops  afforded 
secure  sites  for  fortified  towns.  1'he  most  elevated  part  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  which  stands  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  territory  of  Judah  extended  on  each  side  of  this 
mountain  district  into  the  plain  that  lies  adjacent  to  it  on  the  W., 
and  over  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  eastward  to  the  precipitous 
heights  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  from  its  desolate  cha- 
racter well  deserves  the  title  of  the  "  wilderness  "  of  Judah. 

The  chief  town  in  the  hill  country  was  Heliroii,'*  originally  Kiijath- 
arba,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  of  Eshcol,  which 
is  still  well  clothed  with  orchards,  oliveyards,  and  viDeyards;  it  is  first 
noticed  as  the  abode  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and  afterwards  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  settled;  Caleb  selected  it  as  his  portion  at  the  oon> 
quest  of  Canaan,  and  drove  out  Arba  and  his  sous;  it  was  the  central 
spot  to  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  rallied  under  David  and  Absalom. 
Near  it  was  the  oave  of  Kaehpelali,  where  the  patriarchs  were  buried, 
now  marked  by  a  building  c^led  the  Haram ;  and  a  little  N.  of  Uie 
town  is  Xamre,  Hameh,  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose  grove  ("  plain  " 
in  the  English  translation,  Gen.  ziv.  13,  zxiii.  15)  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  Bethlehem,  **  the  house  of  bread,"  sumamed  of  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  in  Zebulun,  and  also  Ephratah,  **  fhiitful,*' 
stands  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  road  leading  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
salem, oa  a  narrow  ridge  which  protrudes  eaistward  from  the  central 
range,  and  which  descends  steeply  into  valleys  on  all  sides  but  the  W. 
It  was  here  that  Jacob  buried  Rachel — that  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields 
of  Boaz — ^that  David  spent  his  youth—  and,  above  all,  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  bom,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields  the  good  news  was  first 
told  from  heaven  to  the  shepherds'. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  this  district  we  may  notice — ICaon,  on  the 
summit  of  a  conical  hill,  overlooking  the  desert  of  Juda^ — Carmel, 
somewhat  westward,  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Abigail  and  David — 
Engadi,  a  spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  gave 
name  to  the  surrounding  wilderness — Laelilih,  in  the  maritime  plain 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  an  important  military  post  commanding 
the  south  country;  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib — Lilniah,  to  the  N.W.,  also  besieged  by  Sennacherib;  it 
was  an  old  Canaanitish  town,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  revolt  from 
king  Jehoram — Etham,  UrUu,  a  little  S.  of  Bethlehem,  where  are  cer- 
tain reservoirs,  now  named  "  Solomon's  Pools,"  with  which  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  supplied  with  water.  On  the  heights  overlooking 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  were  situated  the  fortresses  of  Modin,  Herodion, 
and  llasMa :  the  site  of  Herodion  is  identified  with  the  Frank  Moun- 


*  The  modem  names  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  are  generally  identical  with  the 
Biblical  ones.  Hence  it  is  nnneoemary  to  give  them,  except  in  cases  where  there 
is  considerable  variation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  positions. 
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tainf  E.  of  Bethlehem:   Maa&da   was  above  Engedi:   the  position  of 
Mod  in  is  unknown. 

§  11.  The  district  of  FhlliftiA  comprised  the  southern  portion  of 
the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine  to  Ekron  in  the  N.  This  district  is 
divided  into  two  belts— one  consisting  of  a  sandy  strip  of  coast,  and 
the  other  of  a  cultivated  district  slightly  elevated,  and  with  occa- 
sional eminences,  on  which  the  strongholds  of  the  country  were 
"built.  This  part  of  the  country  is  remarkably  fertile  both  in  corn 
and  in  every  kind  of  garden  fruit.  The  five  chief  towns  formed  in 
the  early  period  of  Jewish  history  a  confederacy  of  five  cities,  viz. 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gath :  the  last  has  not  been 
identified,  but  the  others  are  still  in  existence. 


,  Ghuzzeh,  stands  near  the  southern  frontier,  at  present  above 

3  miles  from  the  sea,  but  formerly  (as  some  suppose)  within  2  miles  of 
it.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Palestine  (Qen.  z.  19); 
though  nominally  within  the  borders  of  Judah,  and  conquered  by  them, 
it  was  not  retained :  Samson's  death  took  place  .there.  The  position  of 
Qaza,  as  the  **  key  of  Egypt,"  exposed  it  to  various  sieges :  it  was  taken 
with  difficulty  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  twice  ruined  in  the 
1st  century  of  our  era:  it  now  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
Afoaloa,  on  the  sea  coast,  was  similarly  captui^d  but  not  retained  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  from  an  early  period  the  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  VeAus  :  the  site  is  almost  covered  with  sand, 
and  ere  long  the  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4)  will  be  verified  that  "  Ash- 
kelon  shall  be  a  desolation.'^  Aihdod,  Esdud,  the  Ai5tiis  of  the  New 
Testament,  stands  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
fall  of  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  the  ark:  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  dismantled  by  Uzziah:  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  besieged  it  for 
29  years :  here  Philip  was  found  after  his  interview  with  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.).  Ekron,  Akir,  stood  more  inland,  on  the  borders  of  Dan; 
thither  the  ark  was  sent  from  Gath,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Bethshe- 
mesh  (1  Sam.  v.).  (Hth  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  frontier  of 
Judah,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

§  12.  The  tribe  of  San  occupied  a  small  district  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin,  about  the  point  where 
the  two  portions  of  the  maritime  plain,  Sharon  and  Shephela,  meet. 

The  chief  town  was  Joppa,  Yd/a,  which  has  in  all  ages  served  as  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem:  its  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful,  as  the 
name  itself,  meaning  "beauty,"  implies  —  the  surrounding  district 
being  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  verdure :  the 
materials  for  the  erection  of  the  Temples  under  Solomon  and  Ezra  were 
landed  here,  and  it  was  here  that  Jonah  took  ship  for  Tarshish :  it  was 
visited  by  Peter,  who  received  a  remarkable  vision  there,  and  raised 
Tabitha  to  life.  Ljdda,  the  later  SiofpSlis,  was  centrally  situated  at 
the  point  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  crosses  that  which 
follows  the  plain  from  S.  to  N. :  it  was  the  scene  of  the  healing  of 
^neas.  KioopoUs  stood  between  Lydda  and  Jerusalem ;  it  was  a  place 
of  military  importance  under  the  Maccabees,  and  the  adjacent  plain 
was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  victory  of  Judas  MaccabsDus  over  the 
Syrians  (I  Mac.  iv.):   it  was  regarded  by  early  Christian  writers  as 
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identical  with  the  Emmaus  (Luke  ziiv.  13)  whither  the  disdplen  were 
ratuming  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  la 'still  named  Amwdt;  but 
aa  the  latter  place  was  only  60  stades,  and  Nicopolis  160  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  two  places  cannot  be  the  same :  the  site  of  Emmaus  is  really 
unknown.  On  the  boixlers  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  Upper  Beth- 
hdzuki  Beit-ur-el-Foka,  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  commanding 
the  pass  leading  down  to  the  maritime  plain,  thiH>ugh  which  Joshua 
passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Amorites :  the  Roman  road  to  Ceeearea 
passed  this  way,  and  down  the  same  defile  the  Jews  pursued  the 
Romans  under  Cestius:  a  little  to  the  S.  was  Ajilon,  on  a  spur  over- 
looking a  plain ~the  valley  over  which  Joshua  bade  the  moon  to  stand 
still.  The  modem  Randiht  near  Lydda,  has  been  traditionally  iden- 
tified with  the  Arimnthmn  of  the  New  Testament,  where  Joseph  lived, 
as  well  as  with  the  Ramathaim  Zophim  of  the  book  of  Samuel :  the 
grounds  for  this  are  very  insufficient:  SanUelt  was  probably  not  in 
existence  before  the  8th  century  a.ix. 

§  13.  The  tribe  of  Bex^amiiL  occupied  that  part  of  the  naountainous 
district  which  extends  from  JeruBalem  in  the  S.  to  Bethel  in  tlie  N., 
and  from  Bethhoron  in  the  W.  to  Jordan  iu  the  E.  Though  this 
district  was  insignificant  in  point  of  extent,  it  was  important 
through  its  central  position,  commanding  the  passes  that  lead  down 
to  Jericho  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  maritime  plain  in  another,  as 
well  as  the  great  high-road  that  traverses  central  Palestine  from  N. 
to  S.  The  numerous  eminences'  of  this  district  offered  almost 
impregnable  positions  for  fortresses ;  and  the  defiles  leading  down  to 
the  plains  were  easily  defensible.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
acquired  a  warlike  character,  **  ravening  as  a  wolf*  (Gen.  xlix.  27) 
in  his  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  towns  of  Benjamin  possess  much  interest  from  their  historical 
associations.  Jemmlem  stood  within  its  boundaries,  but  deserves  a 
separate  notice  as  the  capital  of  Palestine.  The  next  in  point  of  im- 
poi  tance  was  Jerioho,  ^t^,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  leading  to  Jerusalem.  The  road  which  connects  it  with 
the  capital  ascends  a  steep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  from  the  head 
of  this  pass  it  traverses  a  remarkably  savage  and  desolate  region, 
where  the  traveller  is  still,  as  in  our  Saviour's  time,  in  danser  of 
'*  falling  among  thieves.'*  Jericho  itself  was  the  first  city  which  the 
Israelites  took  after  crossing  the  Jordan :  it  was  then  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  about  500  years  afterwards;  it  then  became  the  seat  of  a  school 
of  prophets,  and  is  illustrious  from  its  connexion  with  the  lives  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha:  the  town  fell  into  decay,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  new 
site,  about  1^  mile  S.  of  the  old  town,  by  Herod  the  Great:  this  was  the 
town  which  our  Lord  visited,  and  where  Zacchseus  lived.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  in  early  ages  remarkable  for  its  fertility — a  "  divine 
region  "  as  Josephus  terms  it;  and  Jericho  was  known  as  the  "City  of 
Palm-Trees"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  from  the  luxuriant  palm-groves  about 
it :  this  plain  is  now  an  utter  wilderness.  Between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  was  (Hlgal,   where  the  Israelites  first  set  up  the  tabernacle. 


»  The  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  frequently  rigniflcant  of  this  feature ; 
as  Gibeah,  Geba,  Gibeon,  "  hill ;"  Mispeh,  "  look  out ;"  Ramah,  "  eminence." 
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and  where  in  the  time  of  Samuel  the  people  were  wont  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  public  business. 

Returning  to  the  hill  country,  we  meet  with  a  number  of  spots 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  religious  and  military  events  of 
Jewish  history.  In  the  N.  was  Bethdl,  *'  the  house  of  Gk>d/'  the  Lni 
of  the  Canaanites,  now  Beitiny  a  short  distance  off  the  great  northern 
road;  it  stood  on  a  low  ridge,  between  two  conveiiging  valleys;  it  was 
the  spot  where  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  Jacob  was 
favoured  with  his  vision :  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  became  a  place 
of  congress,  and  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idolatrous 
sanctuaries,  whence  its  name  was  changed  into  Bethaven,  ''house  of 
idols  "  (Hos.  X.  5) ;  Josiah  purified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  altai* 
and  grove :  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  predicted  by  Amos  (v.  5;. 
Oibeoo,  El-Jib^  stood  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  on  "  the  way  that  goeth  up 
to  Bethhoron,"  posted  on  an  isolated  hill  in  th^  midst  of  a  rich  plain : 
it  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  the  wily  Gibeonites ;  near  it  was  the 
"  great  high  place  **  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nob :  the  defeat  of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Ainasa  occurred 
here ;  and  here  Solomon  was  favoured  with  his  vision.  Gibeah  stood 
about  4  miles  N.  'of  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  now  called  Tuleil'd-Fvl :  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Gibeah,  or  more  properly  the  Geba,  of 
1  Sam.  xiii.  15:  Gibeah  was  the  birth-place,  and  general  abode  of  Saul, 
and  on  its  hill  the  sons  of  Rizpah  were  hung. 

Places  of  less  importance  were— ITob,  immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  priests  whither  David  fled,  and  where  the  priests  were 
in  consequence  massacred — ^An&thoth,  fiu'ther  N.,  the  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah,  and  on  the  road  by  which  Sennacherib  advanced  to  Jeru- 
salem— G«ba  (also  called  *'  Gibeah"  in  A.  V.),  Jeba,  the  scene  of  Jona- 
than's adventure  against  the  Philistines-^HlelmiAsh,  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  named  *'  the  passage 
of  Michmash;"  it  was  garrisoned  by  Saul  s^nst  the  Philistines,  and 
the  latter  people  were  encamped  close  to  it  at  the  time  of  Jonathan's 
exploit :  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  selected  it  as  the  place  to  "  lay  up 
their  baggage  **  on  their  advance  to  Jerusalem — ^Ai,  between  Michmash 
and  Bethel,  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  descent  to  Jordan,  chiefly 
famous  for  its  capture  by  Joshua;  between  it  and  Bethel  was  the 
elevated  spot,  whence  Abraham  and  Lot  surveyed  the  land  and  chose 
their  respective  quarters ;  further  on  towards  the  N.  rise  the  white 
peak  of  Bimmon,  where  the  600  Benjamites  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx.  47), 
and  the  dark  conical  hill  of  Ophrah,  Taiyiheh,  whither  the  Philistines 
sent  out  one  of  their  bands  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  probably  the  same  place  as 
is  afterwards  called  Ephraim  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  and  John  xi.  54 — 
Beeroth)  S.  of  Bethel,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Jerusalem  to  the  N.  generally  make  their 
first  halt ;  it  is  thus  reputed  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  sought  by 
his  parents — Bamah  "of  Benjamin,"  er-Ram,  between  Beeroth  and 
Gibeon,  to  which  reference  is  probably  made  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  the 
captives  being  carried  this  way  by  the  Babylonians :  the  Ramah  at 
which  Samuel  lived  is  a  different  place,  and  has  not  yet  been  identified 
— Kizpeh,  on  a  hill  (now  named  Nehy  Samwilf  from  a  tradition  that 
Samuel  was  buried  there),  which  rises  conspicuously  above  the  plain  of 
Gibeon  ;  it  was  fortified  by  Asa,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  place  of 
national  congress— Kiijath-jearim,  W.  of  Jerusalem,  whither  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Bethshemesh  —  lastly,  Bethany,  now  called  e^ 
Azartyeh,  "the  village  of  Lazarus,"  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
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Olivet — a  place  consecrated  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  by  the  resi- 
dence of  our  blessed  Lord  during  the  last  trying  scenes  of  his  life. 


Jerusalem  from  the  South. 

§  14.  The  chief  town  in  Palestine  was  Jenualcm,  the  Salem,  '*  city 
ofpeace,'*  of  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  probably  of  Gen.  xiv.  18,  the  Jebni  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  Axial,  "  Lion  of  God,"  of  Is.  xxix.  1,  the  Hiero- 
Bolj^ma  of  the  Greeks,  the  .Slia  Capitolina  of  the  Bomans,  and  the  El- 
Ktids,  "  Holy  Place,"  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Its  situation  is  striking ; 
it  is  neither  on  a  hill-top  as  most  of  the  Jewish  strongholds,  nor  yet 
in  a  valley,  but  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  platform  in  the  central  ridge 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  three  sides  this 
platform  is  severed  from  the  adjacent  high  land  ;  viz.,  by  the  deep 
defile  of  Ge-ben-Hinnom,  "  the  cleft  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,"  cor- 
rupted into  Gehenna  by  Greek  Writers,  on  the  W.  and  S. ;  and  by  the 
still  deeper  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  E.,  along  which  the  Kedron 
flowed,  and  which  thence  continues  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  N.  Jerusalem  lay  open  to  the  country,  and  in  this  direction 
alone  did  the  city  admit  of  any  extension.  The  elevation  of  its  site 
above  the  sea  amounts  to  2200  feet,  and  it  stands  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge ;  the  ground  rises  towards  the  S.,  but  in  other  direc- 
tions falls  :  towards  the  E.,  however,  the  Mount  of  Olives  exceeds 
the  height  of  Zion  by  about  180  feet,  and  it  is  to  this  range,  and 
perhaps  to  the  yet  higher  but  more  distant  range  of  the  hills  of 
Moab  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  Psalmist  alludes  in  the 
well-known  words,  "  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  "  (Ps.  cxxv. 
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2).  Looking  at  its  position  in  a  political  point  of  vfew,  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  was  situated  centrally  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
most  powerful  southern  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  equally 
accessible  to  persons  traversing  the  laud  in  its  length  through  the 
mountainous  district,  or  in  its  breadth  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  maritime  plain. 

HilU  of  Jerusalem, — The  site  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  broken  by 
various  elevations:  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  in  the  S.W., 
and  is  now  known  as  Mount  Zion.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  it  overlooks 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  at  tie  S.E.  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  Kidron :  on  the 
E.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  valley  called 
Tyropseon,  which  joins  those  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  at  Enrogel, 
gradually  deepening  aa  it  approaches  this  point.  Whether  this  hill 
was  identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  be  considered 
doubtfiU.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Zion  was  on  Moriah.  In  this  case  the  modem  Zion  was  the  site  of  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites  and  of  the  Upper  Market-Place  of  Josephus,  while 
David's  city  and  sepulchre  would  be  on  the  opposite  height.  Moriah 
was  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  separated  h-om  Zion  on 
the  W.  by  the  Tyropaeon,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  E.  at  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet.  This  was  the  spot  where 
Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  where  in  David's  time  Oman  had  his 
threshing  floor,  and  where  Solomon  erected  the  Temple :  the  foii^ress 
of  Antonia  was  erected  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple.  The  site  of 
the  Temple  is  now  covered  by  the  enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
A  remarkable  rock,  now  named  Sahrah^  rises  in  the  centre  of  this  space, 
and  haa  been  supposed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  altar.  The  southern 
continuation  of  this  ridge  was  named  Ophel,  which  gradually  came 
to  a  point  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  Tyropseon  and  Jehoshaphat ; 
and  the  northern,  Beietha,  "  the  New  City,"  firat  noticed  by  Josephus, 
which  was  separated  from  Moriah  by  an  artificial  ditch,  and  overlooked 
the  valley  of  Kidron  on  the  E. ;.  this  hill  waa  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Lastly,  Aora  lay  westward  of  Moriah  and 
northward  of  Zion,  and 'formed  the  *' Lower  City"  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  In  this  portion  of  the  town  are  the  sites  which  tradition 
has  connected  with  the  most  awful  events  of  our  Saviour's  life — Gol- 
gotha,— and  the  sepulchre  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  These  events 
may,  after  all,  have  really  taken  place  on  the  eastern  hill,  or  Moriah. 

Pools  and  Fountains. — Among  the  objects  of  interest  about  Jerusalem 
the  pools  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side 
were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Oihon,  the  latter  close  under  Zion, 
the  former  more  to  the  N.W.  on  the  Jaffa  road.  At  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  was  Enrdgel,  the  Wdl  of  Job,  in  the 
midst  of  the  king's  gardens.  Within  the  walls,  immediately  N.  of  Zion, 
was  the  **  Pool  of  Hezekiah."  A  large  pool  existing  beneath  the  Temple 
(referred  to  in  Ecclus.  1.  3),  was  probably  supplied  by  some  subter- 
ranean aqueduct.  The  "  King  s  Pool  "  was  probably  identical  with 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virginf  at  the  southern  angle  of  Moriah.  It  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  that  it  rises  and  falls  at  irregular  periods;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  cistern  below  the  Temple.  From  this  a 
subterranean  channel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  leads  the  water  to  the 
pool  of  SilSah,  or  Sil9am,  which  has  also  acquired  the  character  of 
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Plan  of  Jerusalem. 

I.  Mmmt  Zum.  t.  Moriah.  8.  Tbe  Temple.  4.  Aotonia.  ft.  Probnble  tito  ol  GolgoUia.  6.  OpiMl. 
7.  Bi-zctlia.  8.  ChtiTeh  of  the  Holf  Sepmlthre.  P,  10.  The  L'ppvr  and  Lower  rotito  of  Oihoa.  II. 
RamKel.  1«.  Pool  of  llizekiah.  18.  Fountain  qf  the  Vxrgin.  U.  SihMin.  1.V  I'etboKlM.  1«. 
Mount  of  Olive*.    17.  GetlMetnane. 
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being  an  intermittent  fountain.  The  pool  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  of  Bethatda  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Muriah: 
it  is  now  named  Birket  IfraU,  and  appears  from  the  character  of  the 
mason-work  about  it  to  have  been  orig^nallj  designed  for  a  reservoir. 

Burial  Places. — ^Burial  places  were  formed  in  the  valleys  surrounding 
Jerusalem  ;  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  is  the  reputed  site  of 
Aceldama — **  the  field  of  blood ;"  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where 
the  ancient  tombs  were  excavated  out  of  the  rock  in  tiers  ;  and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  were  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 

Hittory  of  Jerusalem. — The  earliest  notice  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bible 
is  as  the  capital  of  Melchizedek,  the  Salem  there  noticed  being  now 
recognized  as  identical  with  it.  It  next  appears  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  Jebusites,  who  held  out  against  the  Israelites  for  above  five  cen- 
turies. David  took  it  (about  B.C.  1049),  and  established  it  as  his 
capital.  Solomon  further  enhanced  its  importance  by  erecting  the 
Temple  there.  Under  the  Jewish  kings  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  ;  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah ;  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (b.c.  609);  and  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  three  occasions,  in  the  years  B.C.  607,  597,  and  586 ;  in 
the  last  of  which  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Its  restoration  commenced 
under  Cyrus  (b.c.  538),  and  was  complefced  under  Artaxerxes  I.,  who 
issued  commissions  for  this  purpose  to  Ezra  (b.c.  457)  and  Nehemiah 
(B.C.  445).  In  B.C.  332  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse  the  town  was  prosperous,  until 
Antiochus  Epipbanes  sacked  it  (B.C.  170).  In  consequence  of  his 
tyranny  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Maccabees,  and  Jerusalem  became 
again  independent,  and  retained  its  position  until  its  capture  by  the 
]£)man8  under  Pompey  (b.c.  63).  The  Temple  was  subsequently  plun- 
dered by  Crassus  (b.c.  54),  and  the  city  by  the  Parthians  (b.c.  40). 
Herod  took  up  his  residence  there  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed  sove- 
reign, and  restored  the  Temple  with  great  mat^nificence.  On  the  death 
of  fierod  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators,  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  of  Antonia.  The  greatest  siege  that  it  sustained,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  when  it  held  out 
nearly  five  months,  and  when  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  (a.d. 
70).  Hadrian  restored  it  as  a  Roman  colony  (a.  d.  135),  and  among  other 
buildings  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  The  emperor  Constanti'ne  established  its  Christian  character 
by  the  erection  of  a  church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  holv  sepulchre 
(a.u.  336),  and  Justinian  added  several  churches  and  hospitals  ''about 
A.D.  632). 

II.  Samabia. 
§  15.  Samaria  embraced  the  central  district  of  Palestine  from  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  N., 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
It  was  co-extensive  with  the  territories  assigned  to  Ephraim  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Like  Judsea  it  consists  of  tv/o  districts 
widely  differing  in  character,  the  mountain  region  in  the  centre, 
with  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  one  side  and  the  valley  of  Jordan 
on  the  other.  The  mountainous  region  is  more  diversified  than 
that  of  Judffia,  broad  plains  and  valleys  frequently  intervening. 
The  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  has  in  all  ages  supplied  abundant 
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pasture  for  sheep,  but  possessed  no  towns  of  importance,  probably 
from  its  exposure  to  the  inroads  of  the  desert  tribes  of  the  south. 


Caraarea.    (From  a  Sketch  Vy  Wm.  Tipping,  Eaq.) 


§  16.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Samaria, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jewish  confederacy.  Its 
prosperity  was  due  partly  to  the  ^er^ility,  and  partly  to  the  security 
of  its  district.  The  vales  and  plains  are  remarkably  rich  and  well 
sheltered,  and  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  still  flourish  there :  Scripture 
speaks  in  glowing,  yet  not  exaggerated,  terms  of  the  land  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Joseph's  younger  son  (Gen.  xlix.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
13-16).  Its  security  also  was  great:  well  protected  on  the  N.  by 
the  difficult  ravines  which  lead  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jordan,  it  was  only  on  the  S.  that  it 
was  easily  assailable ;  and  in  this  direction  its  command  of  the 
high  road  through  central  Palestine  gave  it  an  advantage  likely  to 
secure  peaceful  relations  with  its  neighbours.  The  tribe  of  Manaaieh 
held  a  subordinate  position  to  Ephraim,  only  half  the  tribe  being 
located  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  district  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. ' 
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Totofu  o/  Samaria, — Sheehem,  the  original  capital  of  Samaria  (now 
NaUuSf  a  corruption  of  the  name  Neapolis  given  to  it  by  Vespasian), 
stood  in  a  remarkably  fertile  valley,  between  the  ranges  of  Qerizim  and 
Ebal,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  plfun.  It  carries  off  the  palm  for  beauty 
of  situation  from  all  the  towns  of  Palestine,  and  is  not  behind  any  in 
historical  interest.  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  imder  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  Jacob  visited 
it  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settled  at  Shalem,  Salim,  about 
two  miles  distant.  He  bought  the  ''parcel  of  the  field,"  and 
sunk  the  well,  which  passes  by  his  name  to  the  present  day,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town— the  scene  of  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  adjacent  heights  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  witnessed  the  proclamations  of  the  curses  and  blessings  of 
the  Law.  It  was  next  the  scene  of  Abimelech's  conspiracy  and  of  the 
parable  delivered  by  Jotham.  At  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  Jero- 
boam established  his  government  here,,  and  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  sectarian  worship  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  (about  B.C.  420)  erected  a  temple  on  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim. Samaria,  which  succeeded  Sheehem  as  capital,  was  situated  six 
miles  N.E.  of  it,  on  a  steep  flat-topped  hill,  which  stands  in  a  basin 
encircled  with  hills ;  the  strength  of  its  position  was  great,  and  it  was 
well  chosen  by  Onui  as  the  site  of  his  capital.  It  was  besieged,  but  not 
taken,  by  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  (1  Kings,  xx.).  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  (b.c.  720).  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  restored  it  with  the  name  of  Sebaste,  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Sehustieh.  Philip  preached  there,  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer.  CflBsarfia,  the  capital  not  only  of  Samaria  but  of 
Palestine  under  the  Romans,  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge  running  out  into 
the  Mediterranean,  at  a  spot  formerly  known  as  Stratonis  Turris.  It 
was  built  by  Herod  the  Great  with  a  view  to  closer  communication 
with  Rome.  It  was  successively  visited  by  Philip,  who  took  up  his 
abode  there  — by  Peter,  at  the  time  of  Cornelius*  baptism — aud  by 
Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  The  road  to  Jenisalem  followed  the 
line  of  the  plain  through  Antipatrifl,  Kefr  Saba—  also  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  31 — to  Lydda,  where  it  fell  into 
the  road  from  Joppa.  The  site  of  Tinah,  which  preceded  Samaria  as 
a  royal  residence,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Tulluzahj  about  seven 
miles  E.  of  Samaria.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  was  proverbial  (Cant, 
vi.  4).  Shiloh,  Seilun,  stood  on  a  plain  just  N.  of  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. Its  site  does  not  present  any  natural  features  of  interest, 
but  it  is  connected  with  many  of  the  events  of  Scripture.  The 
tabernacle  was  first  set  up  there,  and  Eli  died  there  ;  it  was  also  the 
abode  of  Ahijah  the  prophet.  Bothan,  or  Dothain,  "  the  two  wells," 
near  Kir  hdtiyeh,  the  fertile  valley  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their 
flocks,  and  the  place  where  Elisha  was  so  wonderfully  delivered  from 
the  Syrians,  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Samaria. 


III.  Galilee. 

§  17.  Ckdilee  extended  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.  to  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  W.  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  E. :   the  sea-coast  itself  was 
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held  by  the  Phoenicians.  It  was  divided  into  two  districts — Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee — the  fonner  to  the  N.,  about  Lebanon  and  Tyre, 
distinguished  as  "  Galilee  of  the  Nations,"  and  the  latter  to  the  S. 
The  name  originally  applied  to  a  "circle*  or  "circuit"  about 
Kadesh,  in  which  were  the  20  cities  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram : 
it  was  thence  extended  to  the  whole  district.  It  included  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphthali. 


t""^  j;:Jjr^^'  ~7^ 


8ea  of  QaUlee.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Eaq.) 


§  IH.  TtWflliBr  occupied  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  from  Carmel  on  the  sea  shore  to  the  Jordan  ;  it  was 
a  "  pleasant  land,"  for  the  quiet  possession  of  which  Issachar  con- 
sented to  forego  political  prominence,  "  bowing  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a  servant  to  tribute  *'  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  The  dis- 
trict abounds  in  spots  of  great  interest :  foremost  among  these  is 
Mount  Carmal — a  series  of  connected  heights  bounding  for  a  distance 
of  18  miles  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  and  terminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  coast :  its  wooded  dells  and 
park-like  appearance  justify  its  appellation  of  Carmel,  "  a  park ; " 
the  western  extremity  is  now  crowned  with  a  famous  convent,  and 
the  cliffs  abound  with  caves  naturally  formed  in  the  limestone, 
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which  have  been  frequented  by  devotees  in  all  ages,  ^ne  extreme 
eastern  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  spot  selected  by  Elijah  for 
the  decisive  trial  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  spot,  el-Maharrakah,  **  the  burning." 
At  the  foot  of  Carmel  runs  the  river  KUdum,  Mukutta^  which  in 
summer  derives  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  but  at  other  periods  of  the  year  flows  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  plain,  and  sometimes,  wit^  so  violent  a  stream  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  ford ;  it  was  in  this  state  when  the  hosts  of  Sisera 
were  swept  away  by  it.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  runs  across  Pales- 
tine from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  swelling  out  to  the  breadth  of  about  12  miles  in  its 
central  part,  but  contracting  towards  either  extremity,  and  ter- 
minated towards  the  E.  by  the  isolated  heights  of  Gilboa,  the  so- 
called  Little  Hermon,  and  Tabor :  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  properly 
so  called  (for  the  name  under  the  Greek  form  of  Esdraelon  extended 
over  the  whole  plain),  lies  between  the  two  former  of  these  ridges, 
smd  leads  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  plain  itself  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  military  move- 
ments, particularly  those  of  cavalry  "and  war-chariots ;  for  the  latter 
reason  it  was  the  selected  battle-field  of  the  Canaanites  under 
Sisera  against  the  Israelites— of  the  Philistines  in  their  victorious 
conflict  with  Saul — and  of  Josiah  in  his  fatal  engagement  with 
Pharaoh  Necho.  Its  fertility  led  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
Arabian  tribes,  who  sometimes  settled  there  with  their  flocks  and 
herds :  one  such  incursion  is  recorded  iij  Judges  vi.  vii.  in  connexion 
with  the  exploits  of  Gideon.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  appears  from 
this  cause  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  semi-nomadic  state,  "  rejoicing 
in  their  tents"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Tabor,  Tur^  rises  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  plain  to  a^height  of  1400  feet  above  it — an  isolated  and 
picturesque  hill,  its  sides  well  clothed  with  herbage  and  wood,  and 
its  smnmit  crowned  with  an  ancient  town,  which  was  in  existence 
in  our  Saviour's  timer— a  circumstance  subversive  of  the  tradition 
which  assigns  this  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  transfiguration. 
Mount  Gilboa,  JeM  Fuhua,  bounds  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S. ;  it  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  Tabor  by  being  entirely  devoid  of 
wood.  Between  these  two  hills  is  a  range,  now  named  JeheUed-  Duhy, 
which  has  been  unnecessarily  identified  with  the  "  little  hill  of  Her- 
mon **  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Jeireol,  situated  on  a  spur  of 
Qilboa,  and  commanding  the  central  passage— ''the  valley  of  Jezreel" 
— which  leads  down  to  Jordan.  Jezreel  was,  under  Ahab,  the  capital 
of  Samaria.  Bethahftan  stood  eastward,  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  its  acropolis  posted  on  an  eminence.  The  Israelites  never 
succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  its  CaDaanitish  occupants,  and  on  its  walls 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  exposed  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
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Its  name  waa  changed  to  SOTtliopolia,  perhaps  in  consequenoe  of  the 
Scythian  incursion  into  Asia,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
This  has  been  again  superseded  by  the  old  name  in  the  form  Bei$an» 
On  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Ilermon  stood  the  village  of  Fain, 
where  our  Saviour  raised  the  young  man  to  life  ;  and  somewhat  to  the 
E.  was  Endor,  the  scene  of  Saul's  interview  with  the  witch.  Xagiddo 
stood  in  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar,  was  assigned  to  Manasseh.  It  was  in  this 
portion  of  the  plain  that  Josiah  was  defeated,  the  place  of  his  death 
being  named  Hadad-rimmon  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  Me- 
giddo  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  Amuweddon^''  the  moun- 
tain of  Megiddo" — the  prophetic  scene  of  the  final  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  (Rev.  zvi.  16). 

§  19.  The  tribe  of  ZebolTm  held  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  skirting  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon :  thus  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  "  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas  "  in  reference  to  the  former,  and  to  "  re- 
joice in  his  goings  out "  in  reference  to  the  latter  (Dent,  xxxiii.  18, 
19).  The  hills  of  this  district  have  a  character  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine ;  just  below  their  summits  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  platforms  or  basins  of  size  sufficient  for  the  sites  of  towns ; 
and  in  such  basins,  and  not  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills  as  else- 
where, most  of  the  towns  are  found.  The  hills  are  well  clothed 
with  wood,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Sea  ot 
Galilee  itself  was  a  valuable  possession :  its  waters  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  conmiunication,  and  at  the  same  time  were  well  supplied 
with  fish.  The  western  shore,  well  watered  and  enjoying  a  tro- 
pical heat  from  the  depression  of  the  lake,  had  a  prolific  vegetation ; 
and  the  **  land  of  Gennesareth,"  i,  e.  the  plain  about  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  was  the*  richest  spot  in  Palestine.  But  these  natural 
features  do  not  form  the  highest  claim  to  our  attention:  these 
shores  and  waters  are  hallowed  by  their  association  with  the 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  hence,  although  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  is  uninviting  from  the  monotonous  and  dreary  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  always  has  been  and 
will  be  beautified  in  the  imagination  of  the  Christian. 

The  chief  town  of  this  district  in  the  New  Testiunent  period 
was  TiberiAB,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plaiu  of 
Gennesareth,  with  some  famous  warm  baths  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas  (about  a.d.  16)  and 
named  after  the  emperor  Tiberius :  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  next  important 
town  was  Julias,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  site  of  that  Bethsaida  near  which  our  Lord 
fed  the  5000 :  it  was  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  ItursBa,  and  named 
after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Between  these  towns  were 
several  places  of  scriptural  interest,  the  sites  of  which  are  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained— Chorasin,  TeU  Hum^  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
lake— Bethsaida,  et-Tdhighah^  on  a  little  bay  farther  down,  the  home 
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of  the  iiBhermen  Peter  and  Andrew,  Philip,  James,  and  John,  and  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  :  it  must  be  distinguished 
fi^om  the  Bethsaida  before  mentioned — Capernaum,  perhaps  near  the 
fountain  named  Ainet-Tin,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ''land 
of  Gennesareth,"  the  scene  of  numerous  interesting  gospel  events, 
and  the  town  in  which  our  Lord  dwelt,  and  hence  called  "  Hia  own 
Cifcy  ;"  the  identification  of  its  site  is  more  than  usually  uncertain—- 
and  Hagd&la,  at  present  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain  of 
Gennesai'eth,  the  iskbode  of  Mary  Magdalene.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lake,  near  Tiberias,  is  a  low  ridge,  terminating  in  two  points,  and  hence 
named  Kurun  Hattin,  "  the  horns  of  Hattin/'  It  is  the  reputed  scene 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  is  hence  known  as 
"  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes."  Kaiareth,  the  early  abode  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  is  situated  high  up  on  a  hill  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  in  one  of  those  basins  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  stories  of  roimded  hills,  one  of  which,  on  the  N., 
rises  to  a  height  of  some  400  feet,  and  is  perhaps  the  hill  whence  the 
inhabitants  threatened  to  precipitate  our  Saviour.  Gaaa,  associated 
with  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  stands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  Nazareth 
at  Kana  el  Jdil.  Sepphoris,  to  the  N.W.  of  Nazareth,  was  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee  in  the  Homan  age :  its  name  was  changed  to  Diocsesarea 
by  Antoninus  Pius. 

§  20.  The  tribe  of  Kaphthali  occupied  the  western  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  source,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  central  hilly  region :  their  district  was  remote, 
and  little  frequented,  but  rich,  and  remarkably  well  wooded,  con- 
firming the  prediction  that  Naphthali  should  be  "full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  '*  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

The  places  of  interest  in  this  district  are — Safed,  remarkably  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  peak,  and  reputed  to  be  the  ''city  set  \ipon  an 
hiir*  to  which  our  Saviour  alludes  (Matt.  v.  14);  Kedesh-Naphthali, 
W.  of  Lake  Merom,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Barak;  Dan,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  most  northerly  town  of  Palestine;  it  was  originally  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony  named  Laish,  but  was  seized  by  the  Danites  and  its  name 
changed ;  and,  lastly,  OeBsarea  Fhilippi,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  Naphthali,  must  yet  be  regarded  as  a  town 
of  Galilee :  it  was  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  ba^e  of  Hermon,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Herod  the  Great  first  erected  a 
splendid  temple  here  in  honour  of  Cseasar  Augustus,  and  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  place,  and  named  it,  in  honour  of  Tiberius, 
Caesarea.  with  the  addition  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

§  21.  The  tribe  of  Asher  received  the  maritime  district  parallel  to 
Naphthali,  commencing  near  Tyre  and  terminating  at  Carmel. 
The  whole  of  this  was  fertile,  and  some  portions  preeminently  so : 
Asher  "  dipped  his  foot  in  oil,**  and  his  "  bread  was  fat  **  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24 ;  Gen.  xlix.  20).  The  natural  capacities  of  the  region 
were  thus  great :  its  position,  conmianding  all  access  to  Palestine 
from  the  N.,  and  possessing  the  only  good  harbour  on  the  coast, 
gave  it  additional  importance;  but  Asher  was  unable  to  expel 
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the  Phoenicians  from  the  eligible  sites  on  the  coast,  and  so  fell 
back  into  a  state  of  inglorious  ease.  The  history  of  its  to\vn8 
wholly  belongs  to  Phopnicia. 


Rabbath-Ammon  (PbiUulelphia). 


IV.  Peb^a. 

§  22.  PenM  was,  as  its  name  implies,  the  land  "  on  the  other  side 
of"  Jordan,  and  sometimes  included  the  whole  district,  but  more 
properly  a  portion  of  it,  extending  from  the  river  Arnon  in  the  S. 
to  the  Hieromax  in  the  N.,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  This  region  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  western 
Palestine ;  it  consists  of  high  undulating  downs,  which  commence 
with  the  edge  of  the  lofty  ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thence  gradually  sloi)e  oflf  to  the  desert :  in  some  places  trees 
are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict there  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth.  The 
scenery  of  the  district  between  Mount  Gilead  and  the  Jabbok  is 
described  as  highly  picturesque  and  park-like.  Its  extensive  pas- 
ture-grounds have  in  all  ages  sustained  a  large  quantity  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  on  this  account  Reuben  and  Gad  selected  this 
as  their  abode.     The  country  is  well  watered,  but  the  only  rivers  of 
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importance  are  the  Hierfimaz,  Sheriat  eUMandhur,  in  the  N.,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  joins  the  Jordan  a  little 
below  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Jabbok,  Zurka,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  Anmion,  and 
flows  in  a  deeply-sunk  channel  into  the  Jordan,  forming  in  ancient 
times  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sihon  and  Og,  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh — and  the  Amon,  Mqjih,  which  separated  at  one  time  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  and  afterwards  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Palestine  in  this  part ;  it  is  a  stream  of  no  great 
size,  discharging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  a  deep  cleft. 

This  district  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
partly  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
various  districts  cannot  be  very  well  defined  ;  for  these  tribes  led  a 
pastoral,  nomadic  life,  shifting  their  quarters  from  time  to  time^  and 
intermixing  probably  with  each  other,  and  with  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district :  their  positions  may  be  generally  described  as 
follows  { — ^Seuben  to  the  S.  from  the  Amon  to  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea :  Gad,  thence  to  the  Jabbok :  and  half-Manasseh}  N.  of 
the  Jabbok. 


Gadara.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.) 
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The  towns  in  Persea  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  Sttdibon 
ranked  as  the  capital  of  Sihon,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites.  It 
stood  E.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a  sliffht  elevation  above  the 
rest  of  the  plateau;  it  is  now  an  entire  rum.  The  remains  of  a 
reservoir  may  represent  "the  fishpools  in  Heshbon"  which  Solomon 
notices  (Cant.  vii.  4).  Jazer,  where  Sihon  was  defeated,  was  some- 
where to  the  S.;  and  in  the  same  direction  was  Baal-meon,  "the 
habitation  of  Baal,"  with  a  high  peak  near  it,  whence  perhaps  Balaam 
viewed  the  people  of  Israel.  This  may  lUso  have  li^en  the  height 
whence  Moses  viewed  the  promised  land.  Babbath^Anunoiii  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  stood  on  both  sides  of  a  small  stream  tributanr  to 
the  Jabbok,  and  is  hence  described  as  the  "  city  of  the  two  waters,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  citadel,  which  stood  high  up  on  an  isolated 
hill:  it  was  known  as  Philadelphia  in  the  Roman  era,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  :  on  its  site 
are  remains  that  testify  to  its  importance,  particularly  a  very  large 
theatre;  it  is  now  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  vultures  (^comp.  £z.  xxv. 
5).  Bamoth-Oilead  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modem  ea-SaU, 
on  an  isolated  hill  forming  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Gilead:  the 
modem  name  represents  the  ecclesiastical  SaUon,  and  is  also  applied 
to  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Ramoth- Gilead  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge :  having  been  captured  by  the  Syrians,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  again  bv  Joram  and  Ahaziah. 
GerSaa  was  an  important  town  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  situated  in  a  valley 
leading  down  to  that  river.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Josephus  as  having 
been  taken  by  Alexander  JannsQus,  and  it  afterwards  formed  the  chief 
town  of  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  ten  cities,  formed  in  this 
district.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  war,  and  again  by  Vespasian;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
with  great  splendour,  and  subsequently  adorned  by  the  Antonines: 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  the  forum,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  many 
.other  buildings  still  remain.  JabeduGilead  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
somewhat  S.E.  of  Pella,  where  there  is  a  valley  named  Wady  Ydhes, 
It  is  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  war  against  the  Benjamites,  and 
with  the  threatened  cruelty  of  Nahash.  Pella,  FcifiU,  stood  on  a  small 
plain  or  terrace  of  the  mountains  of  Gilea  i,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  some  1000  feet;  the  connexion  of  its 
name  with  the  Macedonian  Pella  is  doubtful.  The  first  historical 
notice  is  its  capture  by  Antiochus  b.g.  218,  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest 
to  its  having  been  the  asylum  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Oad&ra,  Um-Keis,  stood  on  a  spur  of 
Gilead,  just  d.  of  the  Hieromax,  and  possessed  numerous  edifices  of  the 
Roman  era,  among  which  the  remains  of  two  theatres  are  the  most 
conspicuous :  numerous  ton^bs  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
and  in  these  a  troglodyte  population  still  exists,  living  as  the  demoniacs 
of  the  Gospel  age  (Matt.  viii.  28).  OergSfa,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  was  probably  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Gadara. 
Gadara  was  taken  by  Antiochus  (b.c.  218)  and  by  Alexander  Jannseus 
(about  B.C.  198):  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil. wars,  but  rebuilt  by 
Pompey,  and  became  under  Gabinius  the  principal  town  in  Persea. 
MaliaiiMm  is  supposed  to  have  stood  N.  of  Gerasa,  where  there  is  a 
place  still  called  Mahneh:  it  derived  its  name  from  the  "two  hosts" 
of  angels  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  and'was  the  place  where  Ishbosheth 
was  crowned.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  fought  the  battle  in  which 
Absalom  perished. 
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§  23.  The  territory  of  Moab  may  be  included  in  our  review 
of  this  part  of  Palestine :  it  lay  S.  of  the  Arnon,  and  eastward  of 
the  Dead  Sea  at  its  southern  extremity — now  a  bleak  and  desolate 
region,  but  in  earlier  times  very  possibly  of  a  more  inviting  cha- 
racter. The  Israelites  traversed  it  in  their  journey  from  Egypt,  and 
it  is  of  further  interest  as  the  native  land  of  Ruth,  and  the  refuge 
of  David. 

The  capital  of  this  district  was  named  Ar  Moab,  or  Babbath  Moab, 
and  at  a  later  period  Areopolia.  It  stood  some  distance  S.  of  the 
Amou,  on  a  low  hill:  under  the  Romans  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
Palsestma  Tertia  until  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake,  ad.  315. 
Xir-Moab  was  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  about  3000  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  was  the  only 
town  which  Joram  failed  to  take.  In  the  ravine  that  leads  hence  to 
the  Dead  Sea  was  Zoar,  the  **  Uttle  city  '*  where  Lot  took  refuge. 

§  24.  To  the  N.  of  the  Hieromax,  the  plateau  of  Bashaii  stretches 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  far  away  to 
the  eastward  until  it  meets  with  a  chain  of  hills,  named  by  classical 
writers  AlsadfimuB.  This  extensive  district  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  fiashan,  far-famed  for  its  rich  pastures  and  fine  forests, 
whence  the  expressions  proverbial  among  the  Hebrews,  "  bulls  of 
Bashan,"  and  "oaks  of  Bashan."  It  consists  of  several  distinct 
tracts ;  (i.)  The  portion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  N.W.  of 
Alsadamus,  which  is  remarkably  wild  and  rocky,  abounding  with 
every  variety  of  cliff,  gully,  and  ravine,  and  hence  termed  by  the 
Hebrews  Argob,  "rocky,"  by  the  Greeks  Trachonitifl,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Lejahy  "retreat,"  in  reference  to  its  inaccessible  character, 
(ii.)  The  hills  of  Bashan  themselves,  which,  though  stony,  are  fer- 
tile, (iii.)  The  wide  plain  between  these  and  the  Jordan,  which 
possesses  a  remarkably  rich  soil,  and  is  the  district  so  much  praised 
by  the  Hebrews,  (iv.)  The  mountainous  district  about  the  ridge  of 
Hermon.  These  formed  separate  regions  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
viz.  BatansBa,  in  the  S.E.,  about  the  ranges  of  Alsadamus,  repre- 
senting the  Hebrew  name'  Bashan;  Anranitifl,  about  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Hieromax,  a  name  still  preserved  in  tlie  modem 
Hauran ;  Trachonitifl  to  the  N.E. ;  ItorsBa  in  the  N.W.,  about  the 
roots  of  Hermon,  named  after  Jetur,  a  son  of  Ishmael,  and  still 
called  Jedur ;  and  Ganlonltifl,  Jauldn^  between  Hermon  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jordan. 

§  25.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  thickly  studded 
with  towns :  in  Argob  alone  "  threescore  great  cities,  besides  a  great 
many  unwalled  towns,"  are  said  to  have  existed  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5), 
and  the  remains  everywhere  visible  render  this  number  not  impro- 
bable. Many  of  these  remains  are  in  a  state  of  high  preservation, 
being  built  of  large  blocks  of  black  basalt,  which  neither  time  nor 
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the  hand  of  man  have  been  able  to  displace.  The  towns  may  be 
classified  as  Monging  to  two  wholly  distinct  i)eriods,  which  we 
may  term  the  Biblical  and  the  Roman :  the  remains  in  many  in- 
stances show  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  old  cities. 


Bozrah  (Bostra). 

(l.)  The  towns  belonging  to  the  Biblical  era.— Edrei,  Edhra,  strongly 
situated  on  the  border  of  Argob,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan.  It  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Dera, 
or  Edndba,  a  good  deal  more  to  the  S.  Aihtaroth,  the  other  of  the 
capitals,  named  after  the  patron  deity  Astarte  or  Venus,  and  some- 
times hence  called  Ashtaroth  Camaim,  "  of  the  two  horns"  (Gen.  xir. 
5),  was  situated  not  far  from  Eklrei.  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
niade  out ;  it  has  been  identified  sometimes  with  Ashareh  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Hieromax.  Kenath,  the  Canatba  of  the  early  geogra- 
phers, was  situated  among  the  hills  of  Alsadamus,  and  is  also  noticed 
under  the  name  of  Nobah,  after  its  conqueror  (Num.  xxxii.  42 ;  Judg. 
viii.  11;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).  The  remains  of  the  town  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  a  theatre,  a  hippodrome,  mausoleums,  a  peripteral  temple,  and 
other  objects  of  Greek  architecture.  Salcali,  Smkhad,  at  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  range,  and  the  farthest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  pos- 
sessed a  citadel  situated  on  a  conical  hill.  Numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  Roman  period  exist,  and  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  groves  of 
fig-trees  testify  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  place.  Kerioth,  Ku- 
reiffeh^  stood  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Jehd  Haurdn:  its  remains  bear  a 
Cyclopean  character:   inscriptions  have  been  found  bearing  date  a.d. 
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140,  296:  it  is  noticed  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xlviii.  24;  Am.  ii.  2). 
BoErah  of  the  Moabites,  the  Boitra  of  the  Romans,  now  Busrafi,  was 
on  a  large  and  fertile  plain  S.W.  of  the  range  of  hills :  it  is  noticed 
by  Jeremiah  Czlviii.  24)  'among  the  cities  of  the  Moabites,  and  in 
1  Mace.  V.  26,  as  having  been  taken  by  Judas.  Trajan  constituted  it 
the  capital  of  eastern  Palestine  with  the  title  Kova  Tngaxia  Bostra,  and 
the  year  in  which  this  was  done  (a.d.  106)  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Bostrian  era  observed  in  these  parts.  Bostra  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  colony  by  Alexander  Severus  (about  a.d.  230 ") :  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  it  became  the  seat  of  a  primacy,  with 
thirty- three  subject  bishoprics.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive  and 
handsome,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  temple,  triumphal  arch,  and  many 
other  monuments. 

(2.)  The  towns  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Roman  era  were — 
Phano,  Musmeih,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  due  S.  of  Damascus :  the 
beautiful  ruins  of  a  temple  (bearing  date  about  a.d.  165)  and  other 
public  buildings  remain—  Batannta,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Jebel 
Hauran,  noticed  by  early  Arab  authors,  with  numerous  Greek  remains 
—  Sucooa,  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  hill -country,  wkh  the  ruins  of 
large  churches  (bearing  date  a.d.  369,  416)  and  other  buildings — 
NeapoUa,  to  the  S.,  with  Greek  remains  and  insci'iptions — and  Fhi- 
lippopolis,  Orman,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  range,  founded  by 
Philip  the  Arabian  on  his  election  to  the  empire  a.d.  244. 

(3.)  In  addition  to  these  are  the  remains  of  numerous  towns,  of 
which  the  modem  names  alone  are  known,  such  as  Hit,  with  buildings 
of  about  the  2nd  century — Skuhhaf  perhaps  the  same  as  Dionysias, 
with  a  Roman  gateway,  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  (dates  about  a.d. 
165,  248),  and  some  fine  tem^leaSuweideli  in  Jebd  Havran,  with 
most  extensive  ruins  and  inscriptions  (dates  a.d.  103,  135,  196):  it  is 
still  the  chief  town  in  this  district;  and  Hebron,  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  range,  with  a  temple  bearing  date  a.d.  155. 

§  26.  The  history  of  Palestine  as  an  independent  state  commences 
with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  terminates  with  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz.  the  Judges, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Divided  Kingdom. 

(1.)  The  Judges, — Under  the  Judges  the  Israelites  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  protecting  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
nations — the  Philistines,  Canaanites  of  Hazor,  Midianites,  Amalekites, 
and  Ammonites.  The  only  distant  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  the  Mesopotamians  under  Chushan-rishathaim.  The 
tribes  during  this  period  lived  under  their  own  elders,  without  any 
bond  of  political  union :  in  time  of  war  they  had  their  special  leaders 
or  judges,  who  were  sometimes  elected  (Judg.  iv.  6,  xi.  5),  and  at  other 
times  assumed  the  office  (iii.  9,  15,  31,  z.  1,  3).  The  office  of  Judge, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  originated  with  Eli,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Deborah,  who  also  held  the  office  of  prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4). 

(2).  The  United  Kingdom, — Under  the  earliest  king,  Saul,  the  border 
warfare  was  sustained  by  the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalekites, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  did  not  advance;  but  under  his 
successor  David  the  addition  of  the  territories  of  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah,  and  Hadad  king  of  Damascus,  carried  the  boundary  to  the 
Euphrates;  while  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  S.  by  Abishai,  one 
of  David's  genei-als,  secured  the  route  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  commerce  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea.  His 
border  was  effectually  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tjrre,  which  was  commenced  by  David, 
was  another  im{)brtant  step.  Under  Solomon  the  Jewish  state  reached 
the  climax  of  its  greatness ;  he  extended  his  relations  with  foreign 
nations  by  his  alliance  with  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  he  carried  on  with  that  country:  he  continued 
the  alliance  with  Hirami  king  of  Tyre,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  distant  coasts  of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  India.  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  was  from  Phoenicia  in  the  K.  to  the  Red  Sea 
in  the  S.,  and  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Within  his 
own  territories  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to-  bondsmen,  and  on  his 
border  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and 
even  some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  yielded  a  peaceable  subjection.  Before 
the  termination  of  his  reign,  however,  the  kingdom  showed  symptoms 
of  decline.  Damascus  was  again  raised  to  an  independent  position 
under  Rezin.  On  the  other  side  he  was  pressed  by  Hadad,  one  of  the 
royal  family  of  Edom,  who  obtained  an  independent  position  on  his 
border,  while  inward  disaffection  broke  out  under  Jeroboam. 

(3.)  The  Divided  Kingdom. — On  the  death  of  Solomon  a  disruption  of 
the  tribes  took  place,  ten  of  them  combining  to  form  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  remaining  two,  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
formed  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  latter,  though  smaller 
in  point  of  extent,  had  a  counterpoise  in  the  possession  of  the  capital, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  compactness  of  its  territory.  Israel  was,  more- 
over,  peculiarly  open  to  the  encroachments  of  the  eastern  empires,  no 
barrier  being  interposed  between  the  trans-Jordanic  district  and  the 
desert,  while  the  heart  of  the  country  might  be  reached  from  the  north 
by  the  "  entering  in  of  Hamath "  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  former  kingdom 
was  the  first  to  succumb  beneath  the  growing  influence  of  Assyria. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  from  B.C.  975  to  b.c  588,  under  20 
Icings;  that  of  Israel  from  b.c.  975  to  b.c.  721,  under  19  kings.  The 
capital  of  the  former  was  Jerusalem,  of  the  latter  Shechem,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Omri,  Samaria.  The  histoiy  of  these  kingdoms  con- 
sists of  a  constant  succession  of  wars,  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  powerful  nations  on  either  side  of  them.  Into  the  details 
of  these  wars  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  affect 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Palestine  until  the  final  extinction  of  the 
kingdoms.  Israel  was  incorporated  with  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  that  empire  passed,  with  the  remainder  of  the  western 
provinces,  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  Judah,  though  occasion- 
ally reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Assyrians,  was  not  totally  subdued 
until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Palestine  remained  an  integral  portion,  first  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  native  land  (b.c.  525),  and  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt ;  commissions  were  issued  to  Ezra  under  Artaxerxes  I.  (b.c. 
457)  and  Nehemiah  (b.c.  445)  for  the  completion  of  the  works  neces- 
sary to  the  re -establishment  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Persian 
empire,  led  to  disastrous  results.  Palestine  was  for  a  lengthened  period 
the  debateable  ground  between  the  monarchies  of  Syria  and  E^pt. 
Annexed  in  the  first  instance  to  Syria  (b.c.  323),  it  was  conquered  by 
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Ptolemy  (B.C.  312),  and  it  remained  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  dominion 
from  B.C.  301  to  B.C.  203.  ,  The  Jews  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Seleucidse,  and  a  succession  of  struggles  for  independence  followed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees,  terminating  In  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  dynasty  under  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130).  The 
disputes  which  disgraced  his  successors  ultimately  opened  the  way  for 
the  interference  of  Pompey  (b.c.  63),  and  Judsea  became  henceforth 
dependent  upon  Rome.  Antipater,  an  Idumsean,  was  appointed  procu- 
rator by  the  influence  of  Julius  Csesar  (b.c.  48);  and  his  second  son 
Herod  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Judsa  (b.c.  38),  and  after- 
wards of  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Idumsa  (b.c.  31).  On  the  death 
(B.C.  4)  of  this  Herod — distinguished  as  *'  the  Great " — the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  Archelaus  receiving  Judsea,  Samaria,  and 
Iduma'a ;  Philip,  Galilee,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch ;  and  Antipaa,  Tra- 
chonitis,  Babansea,  and  Itursea.  These  districts  were  again  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  (a.d.  41)  and  his  son  Agrippa 
II.  ;  but  the  Roman  authority  was  really  paramount,  and  the  Jews 
suflTered  severely  from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors  imposed  upon 
them.  A  fierce  struggle  ensured,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus  (a.d.  70),  and  in  the  extinction  of  the  national 
existence  of  the  Jews. 


Roman  Remains  in  the  South  Wall  of  Haram  at  Jenualem.    (From  a  Sketch  by 
Wm.  Tipping,  J^aqJ) 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

MESOPOTAMIA,   BABYLONIA,    ASSYRIA,   ARMENIA,   &C. 

I.  Mesopotamia.— §  1 .  Boundaries  and  character.  §2.  Mountains: 
Rivers.  §  3.  Divisions:  Towns:  History.  II.  Babylonia.— §  4. 
Boundaries,  and  character.  §  5.  Rivers :  Canals.  §  6.  Inhabit- 
ants. §  7.  Divisions  :  Towns  :  History.  III.  Assyria. — §  8. 
Boundaries  and  character.  §  9.  Rivers.  §  10.  Inhabitants  :  Divi- 
sions. §  11.  Towns:  History.  IV.  Armenia.— §  12.  Boundaries 
and  character.  §  13.  Mountains  :  Rivers.  §  14.  Inhabitants : 
Divisions:  Towns:  History.  §  15.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
V.  §  16.  Colchis.     §  17.  Iberia.     §  18.  Albania.     §  19.  Sarmatia. 


§1. 


I.  Mesopotamia. 
Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mons   Masius, 


separating  it  from  Armenia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  separating  it 
from  Babylonia.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  immense 
plain,  broken  only  in  one  place  by  the  range  of  Sing&ras,  Sinjar, 
which  crosses  it  for  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
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latitude  of  Nineveh.  The  plain  affords  excellent  pasturage  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  but  afterwards  becomes 
parched  up  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation.  Hence  in  modem 
times  it  presents,  at  one  period,  the  most  rich  and  delightful  aspect, 
luxuriant  with  grass,  and  enamelled  with  flowers,  at  another  period 
the  appearance  of  an  arid  barren  wilderness.  In  ancient  times  the 
remains  of  cities  prove  that  it  was  more  densely  populated,  and 
better  cared  for  than  at  present.  Timber  was  both  abundant  and 
of  fine  growth,  so  much  so  that  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus 
built  fleets  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Among  its  special  pro- 
ducts may  be  noticed  naphtha,  amomum,  and  gangitis,  probably  a 
kind  of  anthracite  coaL  The  remote  districts  were  the  haunts  of 
the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle. 

Name. — Mesopotamia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  fjLtffos,  irorafjiSsf 
expressive  of  its  position  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  it  thus 
closely  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  designation  AramrTiaharaim, 
"Aram  of  the  two  rivers,"  and  the  modem  Avdhic  Air Jezireky  "the 
island."  Th^  name  Mesopotamia  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, not  appealing  either  in  Herodotus  or  Xenophon :  this  district  was 
probably  first  recognized  by  a  special  name  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander thei  Great. 

§  2.  The  most  important  mountain-range  is  Masias.  which  skirts 
the  N.  boundary,  and  throws  out  numerous  spiu«  towards  the  S., 
imparting  a  hilly  broken  character  to  the  northern  district :  Singaras 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distant  offset  of  this  chain.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name :  these  have  been  already  noticed,  as  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  plain  are  for  the  most 
part  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  :  the  most  important  is  the 
ChabSras,  BMbiir,  which  rises  in  Masius,  and  after  a  course 
first  towards  the  8.E.  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Circesium :  at  the  point  where  its  course  changes  it 
receives  several  tributaries,  particularly  the  Mygdonios  from  Nisibis. 
The  Baliflsiu  or  Bellas,  Belikke,  flows  through  the  N.W.  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  joins  near  Callinlcum :  on  its  banks  the  army  of  Crassus 
first  encountered  the  Parthians.  • 

§  3.  Under  the  Romans  the  country  was  divided  into  two  parts 
— OfrhoSne  to  the  W.,  and  Mygdonia  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras :  the 
former  was  so  named  after  Osrhoes,  an  Arabian  chief  who  established 
himself  there  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidas.  The  inhabitants  were 
a  Semitic  race — a  branch  of  the  Aramaic  family  which  extended 
over  Syria.  The  towns  lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  were  thickly  strewed  over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Masian 
range.  We  know  singularly  little  of  them,  and  the  few  particulars 
recorded  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
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when  Mesopotamia  became  a  battle-field  against  the  Parthians. 
Tlie  openness  of  the  country  and  its  liability  to  sweeping  invasions 
may  very  much  account  for  this :  towns  rose  and  fell  without  any 
record  of  their  existence.  Some,  as  Corsote,  were  in  ruins  in 
Xenophon*s  time ;  others,  as  Carmande,  were  large  and  prosperous, 
and  yet  are  never  heard  of  again ;  while  others,  like  the  CaensB 
which  he  notices,  are  known  only  by  the  stupendous  mounds 
under  which  they  are  buried. 


The  most  important  town  m  Osrhoene  was  Edwn,  situated  qn  the 
ScirtuB,  a  tributary  of  the  Balissus,  and  otherwise  named  Anttoohia 
CSaUirhoM,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name:  it  was  probably  built  by 
AutigonuR,  though  a  much  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  it 
has  even  beeu  identified  with  the  Scriptural  Ur  :  Edessa  became  in 
Christian  times  the  seat  of  a  famous  theological  school.  Kislfais,  the 
capital  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  Mygdonius,  near  the  base  of  the 
Masian  range  :  it  was  also  reputed  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably was  so,  though  not  to  be  identified  with  any  Scriptural  town :  it 
is  first  noticed  by  Polybius  under  the  name  of  Antiochia  Mygdonise  ; 
it  figures  frequently  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians, 
and  remained  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  late  date.  Caxrh»,i 
on  a  branch  of  the  Belias,  was  an  old  town  of  commercial  importance : 
the  same  character,  though  in  a  higher  degree,  attached  to  BatasB, 
which  stood  between  Carrhae  and  the  Euphrates,  and  was  the  scene  of 
an  annual  fair  of  great  importance  :  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian. 
ApamSa,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  built  by  Seleucus  opposite  2^ugma  for 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Kioqphorium,  lower  down  the  river, 
was'probably  founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  though  by  some  writers  attributed 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Ciioesiimi,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras, 
is  noticed  by  Pi'ocopius  as  the  ^po^piov  f<rxa^ov  of  the  Romans  in  his 
day.  Is,  near  the  Babylonian  frontier,  represents  the  modem  Hit. 
Sin^ira,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  of  the  same  name,  appears 
to  have  beeu  the  chief  town  in  the  central  district :  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts  in  the  Eastern  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  of 
one  between  Constantius  II.  and  Sapor.  AtrsB  or  HatrsB,  near  the  Tigris, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Singara,  is  described  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  which 
held  out  successfully  against  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus :  extensive 
ruins  of  it  still  remain  under  the  name  of  Al  Hatkr. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Anthemusia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Edessa — Bhesasna,  Ras-aJrAiny  near  the  sources  of 
the  Chaboras,  afterwards  named  Theodosiopolis,  probably  as  having 
been  rebuilt  by  Theodosius — Constantia  between  Nisibis*  and  Charrse — 
IchnsB,  a  fortified  town  or  castle  on  the  £ilecha~and  Dura,  near  Circe- 
eium,  the  place  where  a  military  monument  to  Gordian  was  erected. 

History. — In  early  times,  Mesopotamia  formed  a  portion  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  authority 
exercised  by  those  powers  was  of  a  very  lax  and  indefinite  character, 


Crassus  took  reftige  at  CarrhsB  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians. 

sic,  ubi  8»va 

Arma  ducnm  dirimens  miserando  funere  Crassus 

Assyrias  Latio  maculavit  sangnine  Carras, 

Farthica  Romanos  solverunt  damna  furores. — Lvc.  L  108. 
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and  in  all  probability  the  western  district,  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  practically  independent.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  mention 
of  the  Natri,  as  a  tribe  in  that  part  with  which  the  monarchs  were 
frequently  at  war.  The  history  of  these  wars  and  of  the  heroes  who 
conducted  them  is,  however,  sunk  in  oblivion :  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
conqueror  ever  issuing  from  this  country,  iiiith  the  exception  of 
Chushan-rishathaim,  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Judg.  iii.  8)  as  having  held 
Israel  in  subjection  for  eight  years  :  his  name,  ''  Chushan  of  the  double 
aggression,"  seems  to  bespeak  a  chieftain  versed  in  the  practices  of 
border  warfare.  The  Seleucida;  extended  their  sway  over  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  more  particularly,  and  nominally  over  the  whole 
of  it.  Trajan  conquere<l  it,  but  Hadrian  relinquished  possession  of  it. 
It  was  again  conquered  under  M.  Aiu*elius,  but  after  i*epeated  struggles 
the  greater  part  was  given  up  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian,  a.d.  363. 


View  of  Babil  from  the  West. 


II.  Babylonia. 

§  4.  Babylonia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Median  Wall,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Arabian  desert.  The  natural  limit  on  the  N.  was 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
to  each  other.  The  name  was  sometimes,  however,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  Babylonia  consists  of  an  almost  mi- 
broken  plain,  which  in  early  times  under  a  system  of  skilful  irri- 
gation possessed  the  very  highest  fertility,  but  which  at  present 
is  for  the  most  part  a  barren  and  desolate  wilderness.  Its  soil  was 
well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  among  the  other  produc- 
tions for  which  the  country  was  famous  in  ancient  times  we  may 
notice — the  date-palm,  seaamum,  and  asphalt. 

§  5.  There  are  no  hills  in  Babylonia :  nor  are  there  any  rivers 
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except  the  two  great  border  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  TlgriSt 
which  have  been  already  described.  Artificial  works  take  the  place 
of  natural  features :  a  network  of  canals  conducted  the  fructifying 
waters  of  the  rivers  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  presented, 
next  to  the  rivers  themselves,  the  most  striking  objects  in  its  general 
aspect.  Of  these,  four  are  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  7,  §  15) 
as  crossmg  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  each  suflSciently  Urge 
to  convey  a  com  vessel :  the  longest,  named  Nahr-Malcha,  "  the 
king's  canal,**  entered  the  Tigris  near  Seleucia,  and  was  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  (i.  186)  to  Nitocris.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two 
very  important  canals  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  designed  appa- 
rently to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing its  banks :  the  first,  named  ICaarsixM,  left  the  river  above 
Babylon,  and  terminated  in  a  marsh  sctaie  distance  to  the  S. ;  the 
second,  PallaeSpas,  commenced  about  75  miles  S.  of  Babylon,  and 
joined  the 'Persian  Gulf  at  TerCdon.  Numerous  marshes  lay  along 
the  courses  of  these  canals  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  commencing  im- 
mediately below  Babylon.  We  must  also  notice  the  Median  Wall 
of  Xenophon  (Anah.  ii.  4,  §  12),  which  crossed  between  the  rivers 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  coming  upon  the  Tigris  about  35  miles 
above  Baghdad, 

§  6.  The  earliest  occupants  of  this  country  in  historical  times 
were  a  Cushite  or  Hamitic  race.  The  name  of  Gush  (which  was 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa)  appears  in 
Asia  under  the  forms  Cossaei,  Cissia,  and  Susiana;  Nimrod,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Babylon,  is  described  in  the  Mosaic  genealogy  as 
the  son  of  Cush  (Gren.  x.  8).  The  indigenous  appellation  of  this 
race  seems  to  have  been  Akkad,  and  its  dominant  tribe  appears 
xmder  the  familiar  name  of  **  Chaldees,"  or  Kcddai,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The  wide  extension  of  the  name  of 
Chaldees  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia  seems  to  imply  that  at  one 
period  this  race  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  This 
original  Hamitic  race  was  either  superseded  by,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  was  developed  into  the  Semitic  race,  which 
issued  hence  along  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  P^uphrates  north- 
wards, and  across  the  Arabian  desert  westwards  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Probably,  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  element  was 
superadded,  representing  a  still  earlier  aboriginal  population ;  this 
may  be  represented  by  "  the  nations "  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hamitic  Shinar  and  the  Semitic  Elam  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 

§  7.  Babylonia  was  not  parcelled  out  into  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  provinces  or  districts,  but  certain  portions  of  the 
plain  received  special  designations,  as  Gfhaldaa,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  described  (p.  12)  ;  MesSne,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  a  second  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  N.,  probably  at 
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the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other  most 
nearly ;  Auraaltia,  and  Amordooia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  towns  of  Babylonia  belong  to  three  distinct  periods  :  (i)  the 
ancient  capitals  whose  history  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  ruins  themselves  declare  it ;  (ii)  the  historical  towns  erected 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Babylonian  empire ;  and  (iii) 
those  subsequently  built  by  the  Seleucidas  for  commercial  objects, 
and  which  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  empire  as  border 
fortresses.  The  sites  of  the  first  class  are  marked  by  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  which  rise  so  conspicuously  out  of  the  plain,  and  of 
which  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  near  Babylon,  Akkerkuf,  near  BagMady 


Flan  of  the  Ruins  of  Babylon. 
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Niffer^  in  the  central  plain,  Warha  and  Senkereh,  about  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  MugJieir^  on  the  western  side  of  that  river, 
besides  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  these  have  been  identified  with  the  old  Biblical 
capitals  of  the  land  of  Shinar ;  of  others,  even  the  names  are  unre- 
corded in  history,  but  may  yet  bo  deciphered  from  the  monograms 
on  the  bricks.  These  cities  perished  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
were  in  many  cases  converted  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  being 
used  as  Necropolises  by  the  succeeding  towns :  this  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly at  Wdrka  and  Niffer^  where  coflfins  are  piled  up  tier  on 
tier  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  the 
£uned  capital  of  Babylon,  and  its  suburb  Borsippa.  In  the  third 
class,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  ApamSa,  Charax  Spasinu,  and  others. 

Babylon  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modem 
HiUah.  Its  size  was  enormous :  Herodotus  estimates  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  at  480  stades,  and  Ctesias  at  360 :  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
walls ;  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  writers  may  be  explsdned  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  refers  to  the  outer,  and  the  latter  to  the 
tnner  wall.  Even  the  lowest  of  these  computations  would  imply  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles,  or  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  Londou. 
The  height  of  the  walls  '  was  no  less  remarkable ;  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 200  royal  cubits  or  337^  feet,  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  their  thickuess  50  royal  cubits  or  85  feet.  It  was 
entered  by  a  hundred  gates  of  brass,  and  protected  by  250  towers. 
The  more  remarkable  buildings  were — the  ancient  temple  of  Belus, 
represented  by  the  mound  of  Bahil  (A),  an  oblong  mass  about  140 
feet  high,  600  long,  and  420  broad— the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
identified  with  the  mound  of  the  Kaar  (B),  an  irregular  square  of 
about  700  yards  each  side—a  more  ancient  palace,  contained  in  the 
mound  of  Amram  (C),  more  to  the  S.— and  another  palace,  the  ''lesser  " 
one  of  Ctesias,  the  ruins  of  which  (DD)  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  * 
There  are  also  remains  of  an  enclosure  in  two  parallel  mounds  (FF), 
probably  a  reservoir.  The  present  remains  are  almost  wholly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  probably  changed  its  course,  and 
formerly  ran  between  the  two  ridges  marked  II.  The  hanging  gardens 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Babylon.  The  lines  GG  are 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  walls.  About  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Babylon  was  Bondppa,  represented  by  Bin-Nimr^d,  where  a  mound  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  built  up  in  a  series  of  seven  stages  to  a  height  of 
153  feet,  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  :  it  was 

2  The  construction  of  these  walls  was  commonly  attributed  to  Semiramis  : — 

*Axr^aknf  8^(ra<ra  Sc^tpofiif  c^/kur^cv«v.— Thxocb.  Idyl,  xvl.  99. 

ubi  dicitur  altam 
Coctilibus  maris  cinxisse  Semiramis  urbem. — Or.  Met.  iy.  57. 
Persarum  statuit  Babylona  Semiramis  urbem, 

Ut  solidiyn  cocto  toUeret  aggere  opus ; 
£t  duo  in  adversum  misit  per  moenia  currus, 

Ne  possent  tacto  stringere  ab  axe  latus. 
Duxit  et  Euphraten  medium,  quam  condidit,  arci, 
Jussit  et  imperio  surgere  Bactra  caput. — PaopsaT.  iii.  11,  21. 
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erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 

♦h«    *  Trtwoi*  rkf   RaKaI  •  Ulan     »i     A\ 


View  of  the  Kasr,  or  ancient  Palace  of  Xebuchadnezzar. 

The  early  history  of  Babylon  is  involved  in  much  obscurity :  it  was 
not  the  original  capital  of  the  country,  and  its  existence  is  not  carried 
back  by  historical  evidence  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  15th  century 
B.C.,  when  it  is  noticed  in  an  Egyptian  inscription.  The  earliest  notice 
in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  712.  At  that  time  it 
was  ruled  by  it«  own  king ;  but  generally  speaking  it  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Nineveh  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  oBcendancy.  After 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  it  rose  to  be  the  head  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  taken  by  Cyrus, 
B.C.  538,  who  regularly  resided  there  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year : 
the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  temple 
of  Belus  by  Xerxes.  Babylon  retained  its  position  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  soon  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance 
through  the  erection  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  b.c.  822. 

Seleueia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of  the  Nahr-malcha,  was 
erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator  with  materials  brought  from  Babylon,  and 
became  a  place  of  gi*eat  commercial  importance :  it  was  ruined  in  the 
wars  between  the  Roihans  and  Parthians.  Not  far  from  it  was  Ck>che, 
a  place  of  military  strength  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Persabdra  was  a  very  strong  post  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  at  Anhar : 
it  is  noticed  in  the  history  of  Julian's  wars.  Cimaxa,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  401,  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  canal  district,  near  the  Euphrates.  OrchoS  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  was  the  principal 
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seat  of  the  OrchSni,  a  people  who  obtamed  celebrity  both  as  an  astro- 
nomical sect,  and  for  their  hydraulic  skill.    Apamta,  described  as  beins 

in  Mesene,  is  of  doubtful 
position.  Several  towns 
Btoo<l  about  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Qulf,  whose 
sites  cannot  be  identified 
in  consequence  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  coast:  among  these 
we  may  notice  —  Ampe, 
whither  the  Milesians  were 
transported  by  Danus,  B.C. 
494 — ApoUJgi  Yiona,  a  con- 
siderable place  of  trade,  pro- 
bably at  Old  Bo8rah—Cht^ 
raz  Spailnu,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  with 
the  name  Alexandria,  re- 
stored by  AntiochuB  Epi- 
phanes  with  the  name  of 
Antiochia,  and  occupied  by 
Spasines,  an  Arab  chieftain, 
after  whom  it  received  its 
ctgnomen  of  Spasinu ;  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  trade 
— and  TerSdon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pasitigris. 

History  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire. — Babylon  remained 
sunk  in  comparative  insig- 
nificance throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.  It  had  never- 
theless its  own  monarchs, 
with  whom  the  Assyrians 
frequently  carried  on  war. 
The  era  of  Nabonassar,  B.C. 
747,  seems  to  mark  a  poli- 
tical change,  but  its  nature 
Portions  of  Ancient  Babylon  distinguishable  in  tbe  is  uncertain.  One  of  his 
present  Ruius  successors,  Mardoc-empadus^ 

ia  imdoubtedly  the  Mero- 
dach-baladan  of  Scripture,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah  :  he  was 
expelled  from  his  throne  by  Sargon,  and  a  second  time  by  Sennacherib, 
who  appointed  Belibus  as  his  viceroy  from  n.c.  702  to  d.c.  699,  and  after- 
wards Asshur-nadin  (Assaranadius)  from  B.C.  699  to  B.C.  693.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  succeeding  governors  were  viceroys  or  native  princes. 
Esar-haddon,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  assumed  the  crown  himself,  and 
held  his  court  there  occasionally;  but  he  appears  in  the  later  part  of  his 
reign  to  have  appointed  a  viceroy,  Saosduchinus,  from  B.C.  667  to  B.C.  647, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Ciniladanus,  B.C.  647-625.  Nabopolassar  vfoa  the 
last  of  these  viceroys  or  subject  kings :  lie  aided  Cyaxares  in  the  over- 
throw of  Nineveh,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
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which  he  occupied  from  B.C.  625  to  B.C.  604.  The  Babylonian  territory 
iinder  him  consiflted  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  Carchemish, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  probably  a  part  of  Egypt.  He  car- 
ried on  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  Medes,  against  the  Lydians,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Egyptians  who  had  aided  the  Lydians.  Hiu 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  a  total  defeat  at 
Carchemish.  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  604-561,  was  equally  distinguished  for 
his  martial  achievements  and  for  the  gigantic  works  which  he  executed 
in  his  coimtry,  and  particularly  at  Babylon.  He  reduced  Tyre  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen  years ;  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  its  inhabitants; 
and  invaded  Egypt.  There  is  little  to  record  of  his  successors.  Evil- 
Merodach,  B.C.  561-559;  Nenglissar,  B.C.  559-556;  and  Laborosoarchod, 
B.C.  556-555.  Nabonadius  commenced  his  reign  just  as  Cyrus  was  enter- 
ing upon  his  Lydian  war :  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Croesus,  and 
fortified  his  own  territory  against  the  Medes.  Cyrus  commenced  his 
invasion  of  Babylonia  B.C.  540,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of 
Bil-shar-ttzWf  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Bible,  and,  entering  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  captured  the  city.  Nabonadius  had  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  bv  Cyrus,  B.C.  538.  Henceforth 
Babylonia  formed  a  portion  of  the  Persian  empire. 


Mound  of  Nimroud.    (From  Layard's  '  JSinevcb.') 

III.  Assyria. 

§  8.  Aisyria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  range  of  Niphates ; 
on  the  E.  by  that  of  Zagrus ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Snsiana ;  on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Tigris.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Assyria  are  mountainous,  the  former  being  covered  with  ranges 
emanating  from  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  the  latter  with  the 
secondary  ridges  of  the  Zagrus  chain.  The  southern  and  western 
districts,  as  high  up  as  Nineveh,  on  the  other  hand,  partake  more 
of  the  chartM5ter  of  ttie  Mesopotamian  plain,  though  more  diversified 
with  heights  and  river-courses.  The  plains  of  Assjrria,  as  of  Meso- 
potamia, are  alternately  a  garden  and  a  wilderness,  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer  completely  parching  up  the  vegetation.  The  hilly 
district  varies  in  character,  the  rising  ground  adjacent  to  the  plain 
being  well  watered  and  productive,  the  intermediate  hills  of  an  arid 
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character,  and  the  higher  elevations  of   Zagms  well  wooded  and 
offering  rich  pastures  during  the  summer  months. 

§  9.  The  rivers  which  water  Assyria  all  flow  into  the  Tigris, 
and  have  courses  very  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the 
S.W.  Most  of  them  rise  in  Zagrus,  but  some  penetrate  through 
the  central  chain  into  the  highlands  of  Media.  The  chief  rivers 
from  N.  to  S.  are — ^the  Zab&toi  or  LjmB,  Oreat  Zab,  which  rises  in 
the  angle  where  Niphates  and  Zagrus  effect  their  junction,  and, 
doubling  about  among  the  parallel  ranges  that  beset  its  middle  course, 
reaches  the  Tigris  in  SiiP  of  lat. — the  Oapnif  or  ZerUg,  Lesser  Zaby 
wliich  rises  in  Media,  and  reaches  the  Tigris  near  36°  lat. — the 
Fhyieiui  or  Tomaddtoi,  Oclanieh,  which  joins  a  short  distance  helow 
the  Median  Wall — and  the  Oyndai,'  Diala^  which  joins  a  little  above 
Ctesiphon. 

§  10.  The  inhabitants  of  Assyria  were  a  Semitic  race,  Asshur 
being  described  in  Gen.  x.  22  as  a  son  of  Shem.  There  appears  to. 
have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  close  connexion  between 
the  population  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria ;  for  we  are  told  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  "  out  of  that  land  (i,  e.  Babylonia)  went  forth  Asshur,*'  or 
according  to  another  rendering  of  the  words,  "  out  of  that  land  he 
(t.  e,  Nimrod)  went  forth  to  Asshur.'*  Whichever  of  the  two  senses 
we  adopt,  the  general  fact  indicated  remains  the  same,  viz.  that^ 
there  was  an  affinity  between  the  two  races— a  view  which  is  sup- 
ported by  indications  both  of  language  and  history.  The  political 
divisions  were  numerous  :  few  of  the  names  present  any  feature  of 
interest ;  we  may,  however,  specify  Arrapachltis  in  the  N.E.,  which 
is  thought  to  represent  the  Scriptural  Arphaxad ;  Adiabine,  the 
district  about  the  course  of  the  Great  Zdb ;  Atnria,  about  the  me- 
tropolis Nineveh ;  and  SittacSne  in  the  S. 

§  11.  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  towns  of  Babylonia 
apply  in  great  measure  to  those  of  Assyria  also.  The  banks  of  the 
Tigris  are  lined  with  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  once  flourishing 
cities,  whose  histories  and  even  names  remain  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Nineveh  itself  was  not  the  earliest 
capital ;  Scripture  notices  Resen  as  surpassing  it  in  size,  and  places 
Calah  and  Rehoboth  on  a  par  with  it.  We  have  already  (p.  12) 
endeavoured  to  identify  some  of  these  places :  we  will  now  add  that 
CcUah  Shergat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  capital,  and  to  have 
been  built  about  b.o.  1273 — that  the  seat  of  government  was  thence 
moved  higher  up  the  river  to  Nimrxid  by  Sardanapalus,  B.C.  930— 


*  Nee  qua  vel  Nilus,  vel  re^a  lympha  Choaspcs 
Profluit,  aut  rapidos,  Cyri  dementia^  Gyndes 
Badit  Arecteeos  hand  una  per  ostla  campos. — Tibvi.l.  iv.  1,  140. 
-For  the  allusion  to  Cyrus  see  above,  p.  32. 
ANC.  GEOG.  L 
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and  that  this  remained  the  capital  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
B.C.  702,  who  again  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  Nineveh.  In 
addition  to  these  places,  there  are  numerous  mounds  which  \m- 
doubtedly  mark  the  sites  of  large  towns,  such  as  Abu  Khameera 
and  Tel  Ermah,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  KJionahad, 
Shereef'kJmn,  and  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  it.  These  towns 
were  mostly  destroyed  either  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  :  when  Xenophon  passed  by  their  sites,  he  observed  the 
mounds,  but  heard  little  of  the  famous  cities  that  lay  buried  beneath 
them  ;  even  the  name  of  Nineveh  is  unnoticed,  and  the  place  is  de- 
scribed as  Mesplla,  while  that  of  Resen  appears  imder  the  Grsecised 
foim  Larissa.  Some  few  towns  of  a  later  date  are  found  in  the 
southern  jmrt  of  Assyria,  of  which  CtesXphon  is  the  only  one  that 
attained  celebrity. 


\'aulted  Drain  beneath  the  Palace  at  Nimroud.    (From  T/ayaM's  •  Nineveh,') 

The  capital  of  Assyria  was  Kinu8  or  Kinereh ;  it  is  described  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  as  "a  city  of  three  days*  journey"  (iii.  3),  and  its 
population  (judging  from  the  statement  in  iv.  11)  must  have  amounted 
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to  600,000.  Though  it  had  diaappeared  before  daaaical  timea,  yet 
the  memory  of  ita  greatneea  was  preserved.  Both  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) 
and  Diodorua  (ii.  p.  7^  give  striking  aocounta  of  ita  aiae.  The  mounda 
oppoaite  Mosul,  niuned  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi  Vun^is,  repreaent  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  or,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  it.  The  doubtful  point  is,  how 
hr  Nineveh  extended  on  either  side.  It  haa  been  noticed  that  the  four 
mounds^  Kouytmjik,  Khorsabad,  Karamiess,  and  Ntmroud,  stand  at  the 


Subterranean  Excavationa  at  Kouynqjik.   (From  Layard'a  *  Nineveh.') 


*  A  brief  description  of  the  contents  of  these  monnds  will  not  he  out  of  place 
(I.)  The  mounds  of  Koxtyuiyik  and  Nehhi  Yuntu  stand  in  cloee  proximity  to  each 
other.  The  former  contains  the  magnificent  palace  of  Sennacherih,  erected  ahout 
B.C.  700,  covering  an  area  of  100  acres.  The  chamhers,  of  which  more  than 
seventy  have  heen  explored,  were  covered  with  has-reliefs  commemorating  the 
wars  of  Sennacherih :  many  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  mound  a  second  palace  was  erected  hy  Sardanapalus  III., 
grandson  of  Sennacherib :  the  apartments  were  decorated  with  hunting  scenes, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Assyrian  art.  Some  of  these  also  adorn  the 
British  Museum.  The  mound  ot  Nebbi  Yunus  derives  its  name  from  an  unfounded 
tradition  that  Jonah  was  buried  there.    The  whole  enclosure  ot Kouyunjik  covers 
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p 
aaffles  of  a  quadrangle,  the  aisse  of  which  would  correBpond  tolerably 
well  with  the  statements  of  Jonah  and  Diodorus :  hence  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  whole  of  the  space  enclosed  between  these  points 
was  termed  Nineveh,  the  area  being  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
parks  surrounding  palaces,  and  temples,  and  private  houses,  much  as  is 
the  case  in  modem  Oriental  towns.  This,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  particularly  as  Nimroud  probably  represents  Resen. 
Nineveh  was  destroyed,  B.C.  625,  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians.  ArbSla,  between  the  Zabatus  and  Caprus,  has  gained 
notoriety  from  the  battle  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  was  fought,  however,  at  GangamSla,  about  20  miles  to  the  N.W. 
Apollonia  and  ArtamXta  are  supposed  to  have  stood  respectivelv  N. 
and  6.  of  the  Delas  in  its  mid  course  :  more  to  the  £.,  Chala  ana  the 
neighbouring  GeLfinas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Holwan,  commanded  the 
pass  across  Zagrus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  S.  of  the 
province,  were  the  important  towns  of  OpiB,  probably  at  the  junction  of 
the  Physcus— 8itt&oe,  further  down  the  stream— and  Cted^^oii,  which 
rose  into  importance  after  the  decay  of  Seleucia,  and  became  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings:  it  was  strongly  forti6ed:  its  site  is 
now  named  Al  Madain,  "the  two  cities." 

History  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, — We  pass  over  the  earliest  kings,  until 
we  come  to  Tiglath-PUeser  \.y  B.C.  1110,  who  extended  his  conquests 
over  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,*  and  attacked  Babylon  without 


about  1800  acres,  and  is  aboat  1\  miles  In  circumference.  (2.)  Kkorfobad  standi  ' 
about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Kouyu^jik:  it  appears  to  hare  been  named  Sarghun  after 
the  monarch  Sargon,  who  established  it  as  his  capital  about  b.c.  720.  His  palace 
is  covered  with  a  double  mound  nearly  1000  feet  in  lengrth.  It  was  richly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  representing  for  tbe  most  part  processions  of  tribute-bearers, 
Kieges  of  towns,  punishments  of  prisoners,  and  buildings.  The  Lmttre  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  these.  (3.)  Nimroud  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
17  miles  S.  of  Kouyut\fUt,  The  great  mound  is  1800  feet  long  by  900  broad,  and 
rises  to* a  conical  elevation  at  the  N.W.  angle.  The  buildings  here  were  erected 
by  a  succession  uf  kings — Sardanapalus  I.,  who  founded  the  N.W.  palace,  b.c.  900, 
in  which  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  was  found  ;  8katMu-4va,  b.c.  850.  and  /oo- 
Lftsh  (Pul),  B.C.  80C,  who  enlarged  that  palace ;  Etar'haddont  B.C.  680,  who  built 
the  S.W.  palace  with  materials  plundered  from  the  other  palaces ;  and  his  son 
Sardanapalus  III.,  who  built  the  S.E.  palace.  (4.)  KUehSheryat  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  60  miles  8.  of  Kouyui^ik.  The  mound  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  60  feel  high,  and  about  2|  miles  round.  The  most  remark- 
able object  discovered  here  is  the  cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I. 

^  The  conquered  countries  are  described  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  by  names 
which  are  in  themselves  instructive,  as  illustrating  both  Biblical  and  classical  geo- 
graphy. It  may  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  nations  with  whom  the  Assyrians  carried 
on  the  moet  frequent  wars  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  in  after  times. 
Northwards  we  eon  identify  the  Mannai  about  Lake  Urumiyeh  with  the  Minni  of 
Scripture ;  Ararat,  or  KkarMutrt  with  central  Armenia,  as  described  in  the  Bible ; 
Muar  with  Colchis,  whose  inhabiUnts  were  probably  a  Hamitie  race,  as  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  as  indicated  by  the  Assyrian  name  which  answers  to  the  Biblical 
Mizraim,  Westward  of  Armenia,  the  most  imporUnt  tribes  were  1\tplai,  the  Tubal 
of  the  Bible,  the  later  Tibareni;  and  the  Mu*kai,  Mcsech,  the  later  Moeehi,  in 
Cappadocia ;  Khilak,  Cilicia,  is  also  noticed.  On  the  northern  and  western  frontier 
of  Mesopotomia  were  the  JVaiW,  with  whom  the  Assyrians  were  constantly  engaged. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  lived  the  TWMi,  probably  the  Shuhites  of 
Scripture  ;  and  on  the  side  oT  Syria  the  JOuiUi,  the  Scriptural  Hlttites,  of  whom 
&  tribe  named  Patena  evidently  represents  Padan-Aram.    Tbe  town  of  Samaria  is 
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success.  The  celebrated  Sardanapalus  I.,  B.C.  93o,  carried  his  anus  suc- 
cessfully from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  MecUterranesu,  sub- 
duing Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  in  the  latter  direction,  Babylon 
and  Chaldsea  in  the  former.  ShMmineser^  B.C.  9(H),  conquered  Armenia, 
Media,  Cappadocia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  lie  also  received 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who  is  named  KaA'm,  son  of  Khumri, 
i.e.  successor  ofOmri.  Shnmas-ivd,  B.c.  850,  attacked  the  Syrians, 
Mede?,  and  Babylonians,  taking  two  hundred  towns  either  belonging  to 
or  confederate  with  the  latter.  IvO'Lush  III.,  u.c.  800,  the  Pul  of  the 
Bible,  received  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Persians,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Samaritans,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  name  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  his  tributaries,  as  recordeti  in  2  Kings  xv.  19.  Tiglath- 
Piieser  II.,  B.C.  747,  carried  on  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Syria,  where  he  defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus.  He  is 
the  monarch  who  invaded  the  northern  districts  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xv. 
29).  Shalmaneser,  B.C.  730,  is  not  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3-5).  He  appears  to  have  died  before  the  city  was  taken; 
for  "  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (2  Kings  xvii.  6)  who  actually  carried  off  the 
Israelites  was  named  Sargon,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  721,  and  who 
is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  to  have  transplanted  27,280  families  of 
the  Israelites.  Sargon  waged  war  with  Merodach-baladan,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  invaded  Susiana,  Armenia,  and  Media:  he  also  came  intu 
contact  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  one  of  whom,  Sebichus,  the  second 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  (2  Kings 
xvii.  4).  In  this  war  he  took  Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Gaza:  he  aUo 
extended  his  expeditions  to  Cyprus.  Sennacherib,  B.C.  702,  subdued 
and  deposed  Merodach-baladaof  appointing  a  viceroy  over  Babylon.  In 
the  tlurd  year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Hittites,  the  kings  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and,  descending  southwards,  subdued  the  towns  of  Philis- 
tia,  particularly  Ascalon.  He  twice  invaded  Palestine,  on  the  first 
sion  receiving  tribute  from  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  15),.  on  the  second 
occasion  besieging  Lachish  and  Libnah,  and  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  occar 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17,  xix.  8).  The  destruction  of  his  army  in 
Egypt  has  been  already  referred  to.  £sarJiaddon,  b.c.  680,  renewed 
the  wars  with  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Susiana,  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Asia  Minor :  he  also  describes  himself  as  the  "  conqueror  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.*'  He  is  probably  the  king  who  carried  Manasseh  to 
Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  It).  Sardanapalus  III.,  B.C.  660,  undertook 
a  campaign  against  Susiana,  but  was  otherwise  unknown  for  martial 
deeds.  Asshur-emit-ili,  b.c.  640,  was  either  the  last  or  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  it  being  doubtful  whether  he  is  identical  with 
the  Saracus  of  Berosus  or  not.  With  the  latter  monarch  the  Assyrian 
empire  terminated,  Nineveh  being  destroyed  by  the  conjoined  forces  of 
the  Medes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  imder  Nabo-polassar. 

described  as  Beth  Xhumri  ("the  house  of  Omri*') ;  Judeea  as  Jehuda ;  Idumoea 
as  Hudum  ;  and  MerSe  as  Mirukha.  The  island  of  Cyprus  Is  referred  to  under 
the  name  Tavan  (Javan).  Eastward  of  the  Zagrus  range  were  races,  some  of 
whoee  names  we  cannot  identify  :  the  ffupuaka,  who  lived  eastward  of  Nineveh  ; 
the  Namrif  whose  teiTitory  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  the  Bikni 
in  Parthia ;  the  Parttu  in  Persia ;  Jfada  in  Media ;  and  Oimri^  the  Sacse,  or 
-  Seythians.  Southwards,  Babylonia  is  termed  Kan-Duniyasi  Susiana  Ifuvakii  the 
Karoon  being  noticed  under  the  name  Via  (Ulai  of  Daniel,  Bukeua)^  and  the 
Shat-el-Arab  as  the  "  great  salt  river."  Many  of  the  towns  of  Phasnicia  and  Syria 
are  noticed  under  names  biit  slightly  varying  from  the  clasMcal  or  Biblical  forms. 
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Book  II. 


The  Town  and  Rock  of  Wan. 


IV.  Armenia  Major. 

§  12,  The  boundaries  of  Armenia  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fined :  speaking  generally,  Armenia  may  be  described  as  the  high 
mountainous  country  between  the  Euxin^,  Caspian,  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  mountain  chains  of 
Western  Asia  radiate  in  various  directions.  On  the  S.  the  limit  of 
this  district  may  be  placed  at  the  ranges  which  overlook  the  Meso- 
potamian  and  Assyrian  plains,  viz.  Masius  and  Niphates,  and  more 
to  the  E.,  Caspius  Mons,  which  separated  it  from  Media :  the  eastern 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  converging  streams  of  the  Araxes  and 
the  Cyrus ;  and  the  latter  river  may  be  regarded  as  its  northern 
boundary  also,  until  it  approximates  to  the  Euxine,  whence  the 
south-westerly  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  carried  the  boundary 
towards  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  its  limit 
on  the  W,  Armenia  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  the  westerly 
continuation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran.  The  general  elevation  of 
its  central  plains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  may  be  stated  at  about 
7000  feet.  Out  of  this  plateau,  as  from  a  new  base,  spring  moun- 
tain chains  of  great  elevation,  the  central  range  culminating  in  the 
splendid  conical  peak  of  Ayhri  Tagh  (17,260  feet),  to  which  the 
Biblical  name  of  Ararat  has  been  more  particularly  assigned.     The 
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uplands,  though  exposed  to  a  long  and  severe  winter,  afford  most 
abiuddant  pasture  in  the  summer  months,  and  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  resort  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands  during 
that  season.  A  fine  breed  of  horses  roamed  over  the  wide  grassy 
plains,  and  formed  the  most  valued  production  of  the  country. 

§  13.  llie  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  generally  de- 
scribed: we  need  here  only  repeat  that  three  lines  of  mountain 
chains  may  be  traced  through  this  country ;  the  most  northerly 
consisting  of  Pazyadres  and  its  eastern  continuations,  which  sejmrate 
the  upper  courses  of  the  A  raxes  and  Cyrus ;  the  central  one  consist- 
ing of  the  chain,  which  under  the  name  of  Abus,  first  divides  the 
two  branches  of  the  Euphrates  from  each  other,  and  then  bounds 
the  upper  course  of  the  Araxts  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  twin 
heights  of  the  Greater  and  ]jfS8  Ararat ;  while  the  southerly  one, 
which  is  the  most  continuotis  and  best  defined  of  the  three,  in  the 
first  place  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
then  under  the  name  of  Hiph&tes*  passes  southwards  of  Lake  Arsissa, 
and  after  parting  with  Zagrus,  proceeds  imder  the  name  of  Caspius 
Mons  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  yet  more  southerly 
range  of  Katiiis,  which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  is  an  offset 
from  Niphates ;  it  strikes  across  from  the  Euphrates  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Tigris,  and  is  continued  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  river  imder  the  name  of  OordisBi  IContai,  which  return 
back  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  central  chain.  The  chief  rivers 
are — the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  seek  the  Persian  Gulf — the 
Arases  and  the  Cyms,  which  seek  the  Caspian  Sea,  uniting,  just  as 
the  two  former,  previously  to  their  discharge — and  the  Aeampsis* 
which  flows  northw.ards  into  the  Euxine.  These  rivers  are  described 
elsewhere  Q).  75,  77).  There  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  watershed  is  so  undecided,  several  lakes.  Of 
these  the  most  important,  named  AnSne  or  Ilioipltis,  WaUy  is  in  the 
S.,  while  Lyehnltis,  Ooutcka,  is  in  the  N.E. 

§  14.  The  Armenians  were  an  Indo-European  race,  their  country 
having  probably  been  the  very  cradle  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Of  the  tribes  the  Carduchi  may  be  specially  noticed,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modem  Kurds,  and  occupying  the  same  country, 
viz.  the  mountain  ranges  eastward  of  the  Tigris  on  the  borders 
of  Assyria.  Armenia  was  divided  into  a  large  number  of  districts, 
the  titles  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  interest :  we  may 
notice,  however,  the    following — Oogarfine,  in  the    extreme    N., 


*  Tliis  name  is.  sometimes  referred  to  as  equivalent  to  Armenia  itself : 

Addam  urbes  Asise  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten.— -Viro.  Geor^.  ill.  80. 
Cantemus  Augusti  tropeea 

Caesaris  et  rigldum  Niphaten. — Hoa.  Carm,  ii.  9,  19. 
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probably  the  original  seat  of  the  people  named  Gog  in  Scripture : 
ChonSne,  representing  the  modem  name  Kara :  Sopliene,  a  consider- 
able district  about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ;  and  Qordyeiie,  about 
the  GordyaBi  Montes,  both  of  which  names  contain  the  elements 
of  the  name  Kurdistan,  The  towns  are  unnoticed  until  the  period 
when  the  Romans  entered  into  the  country.  *  We  need  not  infer 
that  the  places  which  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history 
of  their  wars  were  the  only  or  the  chief  towns  in  existence.  We 
have  evidence  in  the  inscriptions'  found  at  Wan  that  an  ancient 
capital  stood  -on  the  impregnable  rock  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Ai^issa,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman 
historians  have  mentioned  even  its  name.  From  the  tenour  of 
the  inscriptions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  flourishing  period  of 
Wan  lasted  from  B.C.  850  to  b.o.  700:  tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  Semiramis.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  the  towns  of  Armenia  attained  any  very  great 
importance:  the  only  purpose  that  they  would  serve  would  be 
as  trading  stations  on  the  routes  which  have  crossed  the  highlands 
from  time  immemorial.  The  majority  of  the  population  would 
naturally  be  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  those 
villages  of  subterraneous  houses,  which  Xendphon  (Andb,  iv.  5, 
§  25)  describes,  and  which  still  exist  in  precisely  the  same  state. 

The  capital,  Artaz&ta,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arazes,  below  the 
heights  of  Ararat :  it  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Hannibal, 
and  named  after  the  Armenian  ruling  sovereign  Artaxias :  having  been 
destroyed  by  Corbulo,  a.d.  58,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiridates  with  the 
name  Neronia.  Tigranocerta,  ''the  city  of  Tigranes/'  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nicephorius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris :  it  was  built  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Tigranes,  and  shortly  after  dismantled  by  LucuUus, 
who  defeated  Tigi-anes  before  its  walls :  its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Amida,  on  the  Tigris,  occupied  the  sibe  of  the  modem  Diarhekr :  the 
only  event  of  interest  in  its  early  history  is  the  siege  it  sustained  from 
the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.d.  359.  ArtemXta  stood  either  at  or  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Wan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Arsissa :  the  BuSna 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Salban,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  were 
probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  may  briefly  notice 
Arsamos&ta,  a  fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches  —  Caroathiocerta,  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
—  Anen,  probably  at  Erzrum  —  Theodoiiopclis,  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Arzen,  but  by  others  placed  about  35  miles  to  the  E. :  it 
derived  its  name  from  Theodosius  II.,  who  founded  it— Kazuftnm 
Nacihdjevan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes— and  Elegia,  near  Erzrum,  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Vologeses  III.  and  the  Romans,  a.d.  162. 

History — The  history  of  Armenia  is  unimportant ;  it  has  been  a 


'  They  ctre  found  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  in  excavated  chambers,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  sepulchres :  detached  stones  and  slabs  also  bear  inscriptions. 
Some  of  these  resemble  the  most  ancient  Assyrian  inscriptions,  others  arc  of  tbe 
time  of  the  Persian  empire. 
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seeue  of  constant  warfare,  but  at  no  period  the  seat  of  an  independent 
empire—  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  more  powerful  masters  of  the 
Burrouhding  phiins,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  battle-field  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  East.  Armenian  historians  record  the  names  of  the  kingit 
who  held  rule  in  the  country  from  the  earliest  times :  the  first  dynasty 
was  named  after  Haig,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.c.  2107  :  there  were 
fifty-nine  kings  belonging  to  this,  the  last  of  whom,  Wahe,  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  328.  This  dynasty  was  followed 
b^  a  succession  of  seven  governors  appointed  by  Alexander,  and  after 
his  death  by  the  Seleucide,  from  B.C.  328  to  b.c.  149.  The  independent 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacid®  established  itself,  according  to  the  Roma)i 
historians,  in^the  yoar  B.c.  188  in  the  person  of  Artaxias  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Armenians,  in  b.c.  149,  in  the  person  of  Valarsaces,  a  brother 
of  Tigranes  III.  The  Arsacidee  were  divided,  according  to  the  latter 
authorities,  into  two  branches,  the  elder  of  which  reigned  from  B.C. 
149  to  A.D.  62,  and  the  younger  at  Edessa  from  b.c.  38,  and  afterwards 
in  Armenia  Magna  from  a.d.  62  until  a.d.  428.  The  most  illustrious 
of  these  rulers  was  Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  against  the 
Romans. 

§  15.  The  countries  which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
adventures  recorded  in  ancient  literature,  viz.  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  aided  Cynis  the  younger  in  his 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  As  the  narrative  pre- 
sents some  few  geographical  difficulties,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  route  described  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

The  early  part  of  the  course  lay  across  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Ephesus  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  and  thence  over  the  Taurus  range  into  the 
maritime  plain  of  Cilicia,  which  was  traversed  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Issus  :  thus  far  the  route  requires  no  elucidation.  We 
now  approach  the  border  of  Syria.  South  of  Issus  the  Amanian 
range  approaches  close  to  the  sea-shore :  the  Kersus  (Merkez-su)  dis- 
charges itself  at  this  point :  and  on  each  bank  was  a  fort,  one  belonging 
to  Cilicia,  the  o^her  to  S^a,  which  guarded  the  pass  of  the  "  Cilician 
and  Syrian  Gates  :  "  Cyrus  passed  through  these  to  Myriandrus.  The 
nan*ative  is  then  singularly  defective  in  the  omission  of  all  notice  ot 
the  difficult  Pass  of  BeUan,  and  the  rivers  which  must  have  been 
crossed  before  reaching  the  Chains  {Koweik  or  river  of  Aleppo).  The 
river  Dar&dax  and  the  Castle  of  Belesis  must  have  been  met  with 
close  to  the  Euphrates,  although  no  mention  is  there  made  of  the  river : 
Belesis  may  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  BaJtM,  and  the  river 
Daradax  by  a  canal  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  town.  The 
Euphrates  was  crossed  at  the  ancient  ford  of  Thapsacus,  the  latter  Sura, 
Suriyehf  and  the  army  entered  on  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
Xenophon  (i.  5)  calls  Syria  in  this  part  as  far  as  the  river  Araxes,  better 
knovm  as  the  Chabdras,  Khabur — Ai-axes  being  apparently  an  appel- 
lative for  any  river.  Thenceforward  the  plain  is  termed^ Arabia  (i.  5), 
as  being  occupied  by  Scenite  Arabs  :  the  Masca  was  merely  a  channel 
of  the  Euphrates  surrounding  the  site  of  the  town  Corsdte,  Irzafi: 
Pylse  was  situated  about_70  miles  N.  of  Cunaxa,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  and  the  mountains  meet:  Carmande  may  have  been  Hit 
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Babylonia  waa  now  enterad :  Xenophon  deecribes  four  oanala  as  crosaiog 
the  plain  from  the  Tigria  to  the  Euphratea;  theae  may  yet  be  dia- 
tinguished,  the  third  of  them  being  the  Nahr  Maldia  of  modem  mapa. 
Xenophon  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  battle  waa 
fought ;  this  is  supplied  by  Plutarch,  as  Cunaxa,  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained :  Plutarch  states  that  it  waa  500  stades  or 
nearly  aixty  miles  from  Babylon. 

Afber  the  battle  the  Qreeks  retreated  northwarda  over  the  plains  of 
Pabylon,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the 
Median  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  ^  named  SiddNimrud,  t.  e.  'Wall  of 
Nimrod*)  may  still  be  traced  acroaa  the  plain  fr^m  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  near  Opis,  m  a  north-easterly  direction.  This  wall  they 
are  said  to  have  passed  through  (ii.  4),  but  must  have  again  passed 
through  it  in  order  to  reach  Sit&b^  (perhaps  at  Akhara),  where  they 
crossed  the  Tigris.  The  river  Phyrcius  and  the  town  Opis  cannot  be 
identified  with  certainty:  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  either  the 
AdJiem,  on  the  banka  of  which  extensive  ruins  have  been  found,  or  the 
Naltr-toan,  an  artificial  channel,  in  which  case  Opis  would  be  ueai*  Eski 
Baijhdad,  in  about  34'='  30'  latitude.  ITie  Lesser  Zabfttus  {Zab)  was 
crossed  without  being  noticed  by  the  historian :  Caenss  was  probably 
Kcdah^hergat,  The  Zabatus  \Great  Zah)  was  forded  at  a  point  about 
25  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris :  the  torrent  which  they 
next  crossed  (iii.  4)  was  the  Bumadus,  Ghazir,  which  joins  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zabatus  about  three  miles  below  the  ford  :  thence 
they  reached  Larisaa  {Nimrud)  and  on  the  following  day  Mesplla 
{K(myunjik)t  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  They  followed  the  ordinary 
route  towards  the  north,  leaving  the  Tigris  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  their  left,  by  Bainai.  They  forsook  this  route,  however,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  KhabouTj  and  instead  of  fording  it  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Tigris,  deviated  to  the  right,  and  crossed  a  range  of  hills  to  Zcikko: 
the  passage  of  the  Khdbour,  and  of  its  confluent  the  Hazdt  are 
not  noticed,  though  the  former  is  a  difficult  operation.  Crossing  the 
triple  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zakko,  they  reached,  after  four 
days,  the  mountains  of  Kurdutanf  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ftfnyk,  press  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Xenophon  resolved  to 
cross  Armenia  instead  of  following  the  other  routes  which  offered 
themselves  :  he  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  Finduk,  which  he 
reached  probably  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march,  and  thence  by  a 
series  of  difficult  passes  reaohed  the  Centrltes  or  eastern  Tigris,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  rivers  BiUi$,  8ert,  and  Bohtan.  They  crossed 
the  Centrites  near  TtUeJi ;  then  proceeded  northwards,  and  in  six  days 
reached  the  Teleboas,  which  Ainsworth  identifies  with  the  Karorsu,  a 
confluent  of  the  Southern  Euphrates,  but  Layard  with  the  river  of 
Bitlis:  assuming  the  latter  as  the  more  probable,  Xenophon  would 
have  passed  a  little  westward  of  the  lake  of  Wan,  a  range  of  moimtains 
intervening,  and  would  have  reached  the  Euphrates  {Murad-su)  in  six 
days  from  the  Teieboas.  After. leaving  the  Euphrates,  the  course,  as 
described  by  Xenophon,  is  quite  uncertain.  Ainsworth  identifies  the 
Phasis  with  the  Pasin  Chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  and  the 
Harp&sus  with  the  Arpa  Ghat,  another  tributary  of  the  same  river,  and 
the  town  Gynmias  with  Erz  Bum:  Layard  and  others  identify  the 
Phasis  with  the  Araxes  or  perhaps  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Harpasus  with 
the  Tcheroukj  which  flows  into  the  Euxine.  In  the  former  case  the 
holy  mountain  Theches  would  be  the  range  between  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  {Kara-su),  and  the  Tcherouk ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
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more  to  the  eastward,  between  Batown  and  Trebizond,  AiTived  at 
Trapezum,  Trebizond,  they  followed  the  line  of  coast,  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  sea,  back  to  their  native  country. 


The  Caucasos. 

v.— Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Sarmatia. 

§  16.  Cktlohifl  lay  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
Phasis  in  the  S.  to  the  Corax  in  the  N.W. :  on  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ar- 
menia. It  answers  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part 
of  Ahhasia.  The  chief  iriountain  range  is  Caae&sns,  which  in  this 
part  of  its  course  approaches  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine :  little 
was  known  of  this  extensive  range  by  the  ancients :  it  was  the 
fabled  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus,®  and  supplied  the  poets 
with  a4)icture  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery.'  The  chief  river  of 
Colchis  was  the  Fluusds  in  the  S. ;  numerous  lesser  streams  pour 


*     Caucasiasque  refert  volacres,  ftirtumque  PrometheL 

Ynto.  Eel.  vi.  42. 
'  Duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 

Caucasus.  Id.  JEh,  iv.  866. 

Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  eestuosas, 
Sive  facturus  per  iuhospitalem 
Caucasiun.  Hor.  Carm,  1.  22,  5. 
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down  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Euxine.  The  inhahitants  were  sub- 
divided into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Lazi,  who 
communicated  to  this  district  its  later  name  of  Lazica ;  and  the 
Abasci,  whose  name  survives  in  the  modem  Abba$ia.,  The  only  im- 
portant towns  were  Ihoieoriafi  on  the  sea-coast,  a  Milesian  colony, 
where  Mithridates  wintered  b.o.  66 :  on  its  site  the  Romans  after- 
wards built  Sebastopolis ;  and  Gutatisiiim,  the  reputed  birthplace  of 
Medea,^  in  the  interior.  There  were  numerous  lesser  towns  on  the 
coast,  which  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch, 
gold-dust,  and  especially  linen. 

Hidory. — Colchis  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  mythology  as  the 
native  land  of  Medea,  and  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  golden  fleece 
by  the  Xrgonautic  expedition  :*  it  was  regarded  by  poets  as  the  native 
seat  of  all  sorcery,'  a  credit  which  it  may  perhaps  have  gained  from  the 
abundant  growth  of  the  plant  iris,  whence  the  medicine  (^led  colchicum 
is  extracted.  Colcbis  was  reputed  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
l^ersian  empire,  but  was  practically  independent  of  it.  Mithridates 
nnuexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  made  his  son  king  of  it.  The 
Romans  deposed  him,  and  appointed  a  governor;  but  Phamaces  y^ 
gained  the  territory,  and  under  his  son  Polemon  it  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus. 

§  17.  Iberia  was  boimded  on  the  N.  by  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by 
Colchis,  on  the  E.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia :  it  answers 
to  the  modem  Georgia,  The  chief  mountain  ranges  in  it  are — 
Caneasus,  which  was  here  traversed  by  the  celebrated  pass  named 
CancasiaB  Fort8B»  now  the  Pass  of  Dariel,  in  the  central  range ;  and 
the  Mosehid  Kontas  on  the  side  of  Colchis.  The  only  important 
river  is  the  Cyras,  the  upper  course  of  which  faUs  within  the  limits 
of  Iberia :  it  received,  on  its  left  bank,  the  Ar&giis«  Arak,  which 
rises  near  the  Caucasian  Gates.  The  inhabitants,  named  Iberi  or 
Iberes,  were  divided  into  four  castes — royal,  sacerdotal,  military, 
and  servile :  they  are  described  as  a  peaceful  and  industrious  race. 
The  modem  Georgians,  their  descendants,  are  still  named  Virh,  pro- 
bably a  form  of  Iberi,  by  the  Armenians.  The  chief  towns  were — 
Hannodca,  the  later  capital,  S.  of  the  Cyms,  near  the  borders  of 
Armenia ;  and  KettUtai  the  earlier  capital,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Aragus  with  the  Cyms. 

History. — The  Iberians  were  probably  nominal  subjects  of  the  Persian 
empire.     They  afterwards  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates. 

I  Hence  named  Cjrtsia — 

Tunc  eg^o  crediderim  vobis,  et  sidera  et  amnes 
Posse  Cytteeis  ducere  carminibos.  PaopiaT.  1.  1,  24. 

'  Eitf*  a^cA'  'A/iyovt  fui  .BuurrdoOru  vkw^ 

Kokxmv  cf  aiav  kvofcos  SvftirAiryaJaf.  EvaiP.  Med.  1. 

>   Sed  postqoam  Colchis  arsit  nova  nupta  yenenis, 
Flagrantemque  domum  re^  mare  vidit  utrumqne. 

Ov.  M^,  Tii.  394. 
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The  Romans  penetrated  into  the  country  under  Lucullus  and  Pompeius, 
the  latter  of  whom  subdued  the  inhabitants,  b.c.  65.  It  remained, 
however,  under  its  own  princes,  even  after  it  had  been  nominally 
attached  to  the  province  of  Armenia  in  a.d.  115.  The  Romans,  by  the 
treaty  of  Jovian,  renounced  their  supremacy  in  favour  of  the  Persians. 

§  18.  Alhaiiia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Iberia,  on  the  N.  by 
Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  the 
river  Cyrus  forming  the  line  of  demarcation  in  this  direction :  it 
answers  to  the  present  Shirwan  and  part  of  Daghestan,  The  moun- 
tain ranges  in  this  district  consist  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Caacaeat, 
which  is  here  traversed  by  an  important  pass  named  AlbanXcsB  Fort»» 
Pass  of  Derbend ;  an  important  offset  from  the  central  chain,  the 
Geraxmii  Kontas*  strikes  off  towards  the  N.E.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Cymsi  which  here  receives  two  important  tributaries — the  Camb^seif 
Yori,  and  the  Alison,  AlasaUf  which  unite  shortly  before  their  con- 
fluence with  the  main  stream :  Pompey  followed  the  course  of  the 
Cambyses  in  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  b.c.  65.  The  Albani  are  a 
race  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  Scythians,  and  allied  to  the 
more  famous  Alani :  they  were  divided  into  twelve  hordes,  the  name 
of  one  of  which",  Legae,  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Leghistan :  these 
tribes  were  in  Strabo's  time  united  under  one  king,  but  formerly 
had  each  its  own  prince.  The  only  towns  of  importance  were — 
Albftna,  2>e?'6enc?,  which  commanded  the  pass  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  and  Chab&la>  which  ranked  as  the  capital. 

§  19.  Under  the  title  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  is  included  the  vast 
region  lying  N.  of  the  Caucasus  and  E.  of  the  Tanais,  stretching 
northwards  to  an  undefined  extent,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Rha, 
which  separated  it  from  Scythia.  The  mountain  ranges  assigned  to 
this  region  emanated  from  CanoasuB*  and  were  named  Corazlci  KonteSi 
on  the  borders  of  Colchis,  and  Hipploi,  between  the  Tanais  and  Rha. 
ITie  rivers  were — the  Tanais*  Don,  which  formed  the  limit  between 
Europe  and  Asia — the  AttiidtTU>  Ktiban,  which  discharged  itself 
imrtly  into  the  Palus  MaBotis  and  partly  into  the  Euxine — the  Bha, 
Wolga,  flowing  into  the  Caspian — the  XTdon,  Kouma,  and  the  Alonta, 
Terek,  falling  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  S.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  broadly  classed  together  under  the  name  of  Sar- 
mitae  or  Saurom&ta;,  aud  were  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of 
tribes,  whose  names  and  localities,  though  interesting  in  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  need  not  be  specified  here.  The  only  towns 
known  to  the  ancients  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  Greek  colonies.  We  may  notice  FityuB, 
Pitsunda,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  described  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  as  a 
strong  fortress  with  an  excellent  haibour — ^Phanagoria*  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians,  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  tbe  Asiatic  capital  of 
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the  kings  of  Bosporus,  with  a  remarkable  temple  of  Aphrodite : 
numerous  tombs  stand  on  the  site,  but  the  town  itself  has  disap- 
peared, the  materials  having  been  carried  away  to  other  places — 
and  TtaaiSf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  and  a  place  of  large  trade :  it  was  destroyed  by 
Polemon  I.,  but  probably  restored :  ruins  of  it  exist  near  Nedrigoska. 


C^^-^^< 


Pass  of  the  Cancasiis. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  PROVINCES  OF   THE   PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Pebsis.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  physical  character.  §  2.  Inhabitants; 
Divisions;  Towns.  II.  Susiana.  §  3.  Boundaries  ;  Rivers.  §  4. 
Inhabitants  ;  Districts  ;  Townst  III.  Media.  §  6.  Boundaries  ; 
Districts;  Mountains;  Rivers.  §  6.  Inhabitants;  Districts;  Towns. 
lY.  Ariana.  §  7.  Its  extent  and  divisions;  Carmania,  Parthia, 
Aria,  Paropamisadee,  Drangiana,  G^drosia.  V.  The  Northern 
Provinces.  §  8.  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana. 
§  9.  The  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great.  §  10.  India.  §  11. 
Taprobane.  §  12.  Sinse.  §  13.  Serica.  §  14.  Scythia.  §  15. 
Scythian  Tribes. 

§1.1.  Persis. — Of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  Persis  de- 
mands the  earliest  notice,  as  beiixg  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  and 
containing  the  metropolis,  Persepolis.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Media  and  Parthia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range 
of  Parachoathras ;  on  the  W.  by  Susiana ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Cajmania.  The  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Fars,  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, with  some  extended  plains  and  a  few  valleys  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  mountain  chains  are  continuations  of  Zagrus, 
under  the  names  of  Parachoathras,  Elwend,  and  Ochns,  and  run  for 
the  most  part  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf : 
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hence  the  rivers  are  in  many  cases  confined  to  the  interior,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  lakes.  This  is  the  case  with  the  AiaiM, 
Bend^mir^  which  rises  on  the  horders  of  Susiana  and  flows  east- 
wardy  receiving  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Cyrus  or  Kedus,  Pulwan, 
and  discharging  itself  into  a  lake  now  named  Baktegan,  about  40 
miles  E.  of  Persepolis.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  that 
reaches  .the  sea  is  the  ArUs  or  Oroitii,  Tab,  on  the  border  of  Susi- 
ana. The  sea-coast  was  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  extreme 
heat  and  unhealthiness  of  its  climate. 

§  2.  The  Persians  were  the  most  important  nation  of  the  Arian 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  race.  They  were  originally  called 
Ari»i,  a  form  of  Aril  and  of  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  "noble."  The 
name  Persas  is  also  of  Indian  origin.  The  Persians  were  divided . 
into  three  castes,  warriors,  agriculturists,  and  nomads;  and  these 
were  subdivided  into  ten  tribes,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
connexioji  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.^  They  were  reputed 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  most  warlike  '  race,  good  riders, 
and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  but  superstitious'  and  eifemi- 
nate.*  Persis  wa3  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which  Parae- 
tacene  was  the  most  important.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
a  Persian  or  Sanscrit  root  signifying  "  mountaineers."  Of  the  towns 
but  few  are  known  to  us.  Fasarg&d»  ranked  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  Cyrus,  and  Penep51is  as  that  of  the  later  sovereigns.  The  former 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  N.E.  of  Persepolis,  its  position  hav- 
ing been  identified  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Mur- 
ghdb ;  the  latter  was  finely  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive 
plain,  near  the  junction  of  the  Araxes  and  Medus,  and  is  represented 
by  the  extensive  and  beautiful  ruins  now  named  Chel-Minar,  "  the 
forty  columns."  A  town  named  Ispad&na,  in  the  N,  of  the  province, 
occupied  the  site  of  Ispahan, 


»  See  p.  37.      -v- 
'     TaYol  ITcptrui', 

BoiriXctf  Ba(riA^«i»f  viroxoc  fitydkov 

Sovrrai,  arpariav,  iroAX'^c  ci^opot, 

To^oidfiavTtt  r'  ^j*  iinro/iar<u, 

^/Scpoi  fiiv  iJciv,  dcivol  Si  li^xriv 

irvxiji  eurX^^ow  W^^.  Xmcb.  Pers,  28. 

Quaque  pharetratflB  vicinia  Persidis  urget. 

YiEO.  Oearg.  iv.  290. 

*  Difloat  Persicum  hamspicium. 
Nam  Magas  ex  matre  et  gnato  gignatur  oportet, 

SI  vera  est  Persarum  impia  religio, 
Onatua  ut  accepto  yeneretar  carmine  DivoR, 

Omentum  in  flamma  pingue  liquefaciens.— Catvll.  xc.  2. 

*  PersicoB  odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
DispUcent  nex»  philyra  coronsB ; 
Hitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretnr.  Hor.  Carm.  I.  38,  1. 
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Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  date  of  the  edifices  which  adorned  Per- 
sepolis.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  were  erected  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes.  The  city 
was  surrounded,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  71),  by  a  triple  wall  of 
great  strength.  Persepolis  was  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is 
afterwards  only  noticed  in  2  Mac.  ix.  1,  as  having  been  attacked  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  ruins  stand  on  an  immense  artificial  plat« 
form,  originally  some  40  or  50  ft.  in  height  above  the  plain,,  which  is 
approached  by  a  remarkably  fine  flight  of  steps.  The  buildings  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  and  the  columns  are  elaborately  chiselled. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis  are  some  places  which  bear  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  but  which  are  unnoticed  by  any  early  writer.  About 
five  miles  off  is  the  steep  conical  hill  named  Itsta^,,  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  a  fortress,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  fragments  of  sculpture  of  all  kinds.  Ndksh-i-ruttam  is 
another  cliff  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  the  face  of  which 
numerous  tombs  have  been  excavated.  The  sculptures  with  which 
these  are  ornamented  belong  partly  to  the  Persian,  but  more  generally 
to  the  Sassanian  period. 


Tomb  of  Cynia  at  Murghdb,  the  ancient  Pnsargadie. 

§  3.  IT.  SusiANA. — Susiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Media ; 
on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  and  a  portion  of  Assyria ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  Persis,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  ranges  of  Parachoathras  :  the  name  survives  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  Khuzistan,  The  country  is  in  its  eastern  half  inter- 
sected by  the  various  ramifications  of  Paraehoathras:  the  western 
portion  is  a  plain,  and  suffers  from  intense  heat.     In  addition  to 
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the  Tlgriff  which  skirts  its  western  horder,  we  may  notice  the 
ChoMpaSi  Kerkhah^  which  rises  in  Media,  not  far  from  £cbatana, 
penetrates  the  chain  of  Zagrus,  and,  emerging  into  the  plain,  passes 
by  the  ancient  Susa,  and  falls  into  ihe  Tigris  below  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  Its  course  appears  to  have  undergone  considerable 
change  within  historical  times.  It  formerly  divided  above  Susa,  and 
sent  off  two  arms,  one  of  which  joined  the  Eulajus,  while  the  other 
flowed  into  the  Ghaldsean  lake.  Eiil8eiis»  Karun,  or  river  of  Shuster, 
which  rises  in  Parachoathras,  and  pursues  a  westerly  course  through 
the  mountains,  but  on  gaining  the  plain  turns  southwards.  It 
reoelTes  from  the  N.  an  important  tributary,  the  Oopr&tes,  Diz/ul, 
which  approaches  within  eight  miles  of  the  Choaspes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Susa.  After  the  junction  of  the  Eulseus  and  Coprates 
the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Pasitigrif»  and  formerly  discharged 
itself  directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  now  into  the  Shat-^UArah, 
§  4.  Susiana  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  a  Ha- 
mitic  race ;  the  name  of  Cush  being  preserved  not  only  in  Susiana, 
but,  still  more  evidently,  in  Cossasi  and  Cissia,  the  former  being  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Cuthaeans  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  latter  being  the  title  by  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
whole  of  the  province.  These  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  a 
Semitic  race,  the  Elymaei,  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  occupied  the 
maritime  plain.  Both  of  these  races,  however,  gave  way  before  the 
Arians,  who  ultimately  formed  the  dominant  race  here  as  in  Persis 
and  Media.  Susiana  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which 
we  need  only  notice  BTinlis*  in  the  N.  W.,  about  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Choaspes  ;  Coii»a.  the  moimtainous  region  in  the  same  district 
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boidering  on  Media ;  CisfiAf  in  its  restricted  application,  the  district 
about  Susa ;  and  the  Elynuei  in  the  maritime  plain.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  The  only  important  one  was  SuBa,  the  Shushan 
of  the  Bible,  centrally  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  hills  and  the 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Choaspes. 


Susa  rose  to  importance  as  one  of  the  royal  residences  *  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  this  selection  may  be 
noticed  its  excellent  water,*  the  beaui;y  of  its  scenery,  and  the  retired- 


B  Hence  the  name  became  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
OiTC  TO  Xovawv,  71^  'Ejc/Sardi^v, 
Kal  rb  nakaibv  Kuratvov  epico; 
TlpoXiwovTti  e/5ai>.  JEacH,  Per»,  16. 

Non  tot  Achsemeniis  armantur  Susa  sagittis, 

Spicula  quot  nostro  pectore  flxit  Amor. — Propert.  ii.  13,  1. 
Achsemeuiis  decurrant  Medica  Sxisis 
Agrmina.  Lucan.  11.  49. 

•  The  water  of  the  Choaspes  is  said  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  monarchs.     Hence  Milton  describes  it  as  the 
"  amber  stream, 
The  drink  of  none  but  kings"  {Par.  Reg,  lii.  288), 
and  TibiiUus  (iv.  i.  140)  as  "  regia  lympha  Choaspes." 
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nees  of  its  situation.  The  name  probably  refers  to  the  number  of  UUe9 
(in  the  Persian  language  Shtuhan)  that  grew  there.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  on  the  Euleeus,  sometimes  on  the  Choaspes;  we  have 
already  stated  that  a  branch  stream  connected  these  two  rivers.  The 
ruins  at  Bus  are  at  present  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  and  six 
miles  from  the  former  stream.  The  modem  Shuster  has  inherited  the 
name  but  not  the  site  of  the  old  town.  The  most  famous  building 
was  the  Memnonium,  or  palaoe,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5,  6), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  recently  explored.  It  was  commenced  by 
Darius  and  completed  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  consisted  of  an 
immense  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  a  central  group  of 
36  pillars  arranged  in  a  square;  this  was  flanked  by  three  porticoes, 
each  consisting  of  two  rows  of  six  pillars  each. 


Tomb  of  Darius.     (From  Kawllnson's  •  Herodotus.') 

§  5,  III.  Media. — Media  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Carduchi  Monies  and  Zagrus,  separating 
it  from  Armenia  and  Assyria;  on  the  S.  by  Susiana  and  Persis  ;  and 
on  the  E.  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  In  the  latter  direction  its  limit 
may  be  somewhat  indefinitely  fixed  at  the  line  where  the  mountains 
subside  into  the  central  plain.  The  province  answers  to  the  modem 
Azerhijdriy  Ohildn,  Irak  Adjem,  and  the  western  part  of  Masen- 
derail.  The  limits  above  laid  down  comprised  three  districts  of  very 
different  character : — (i.)  the  low  alluvial  strip  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian ;  (ii.)  the  mountainous  district  of  Atropat6ne  in  the 
N.W. ;  and  (iii.)  Media  Magna,  the  central  and  southern  portion, 
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which  abounded  in  fine  plains  and  fertile-  valleys,  with  a  climate 
moderated  by  their  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  plains,  particularly  the  Nisaean,  produced  a  breed  of  horses 
celebrated  far  and  vnde  in  ancient  times.  The  country  was  on  the 
whole  remarkably  fertile.  The  chief  mountains  of  Media  were — 
Zagnu  and  Faraohoathras  in  the  W. ;  CaspiuB  Monsi  Orontes*  Jasoniiu, 
and  Cordnns,  in  the  N.,  Jasonius  representing  the  lofty  peak  oi 
Demavend,  The  western  range  was  crossed  by  a  pass  named  Portaj 
Zagricae  or  Medicae,  Kdishin,  on  the  road  leading  to  Nineveh.  A 
still  more  important  pass,  Caspise  Portae,  formed  tlie  main  line  of 
communication  between  Media  and  Parthia ;  it  was  situated  E.  of 
Rliagae  at  Dereh.  The  only  important  river '  is  the  Amardiu,  KizU 
Ozien,  which  rises  in  Zagras  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Caspian. 
A  large  lake  named  Spauta  or  Martiana,  Urumiahy  is  situated  in  the 
N.W.,  notorious  for  the  extreme  saltness  of  its  waters. 

§  6.  The  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  Arian  stock,  and  were 
anciently  called  Arians,  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  62).  They 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Persians,  as  proved  by  their  similarity  of 
dress,  by  the  high  official  position  enjoyed  by  Medes  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  and  even  by  the  term  "  medize  "  as  expressive  of  desert- 
ing to  the  Persian  side.  They  are  first  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions under  the  form  Mada  about  B.C.  880.  The  name  has  been 
explained  as  meaning  "middle  land,"  from  an  idea  that  Media  was 
centrally  situated  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  western  Asia. 
Their  name  is  frequently  given  by  the  Roman  poets  to  the 
Parthians.^  Their  skill  in  poisoning*  was  noted.  Media  was 
divided  into  two  large  portions :— (i.)  AtropatSne*  in  the  K., 
named  after  Atropates,  a  satrap  who  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent in  the  time  of  the  last  Darius ;  and  (ii.)  Media  Magna. 
We  have  already  observed  that  this  division  was  based  on  the  phy- 


^  Virgil  {Georg.  iv.  211)  speaks  of  the  Hydaspes  as  a  Median  river  :  he  muHt 
use  the  term  "Medus"  in  an  extended  sense  as  meaning  "eastern:"  the 
Hydaspes  is  really  in  India.  Horace  (6W*m.  ii.  9,  21)  similarly  d^ribei  the 
Euphrates  as  *<  Medum  flumen." 

*  Hie  magnos  po^lus  triumphos  ; 

Hie  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps  : 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 

Te  duce,  Caesar.  Hob.  Carm,  i.  2,  49. 

Triumphatiaque  possit      ' 
Roma  ferox  dare  Jura  Medis.  Id,  iiu  3,  43. 

Horribilique  Medo 
Nectis  catenas.  Id,  i.  29,  4. 

And  80  PropertiuB — 

Vel  tibi  Medorum  pugnaces  ire  per  hastas 
Atque  onerare  tuam  fixa  per  arma  domum. — iii.  9,  25. 
*  Nulla  manus  illis,  fiducia  tota  yeneni  est. — Luc.  viii.  388. 
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sical  character  of  the  country,  and  must  have  heen  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  name  Atropatene.  Of  the  towns  we 
know  but  little.    The  capital  was  Sobat&aa»  the  Achmeta  of  Scrip- 


I 


M^:f^^^^'^ 


Plan  of  Gcbatana. 

Explanation. 
1.  BemaiiM  of  a  Fire-Temple.  ft.  Cvinctcry. 

8.  Ruined  Mo«}ue.  6.  Kidge  of  Rock  eallfd  ** Um  Dngcm** 

8.  Ancimt  BuildinK>  with  Shafts  and  Capitaln.  7-  Hill  called  **  Tawilab,**  or  *«  the  Stable.** 

4.  Ruin*  of  the  Palace  of  Abaltni  Khan.  8.  Rulni  of  KalWah. 

9.  RockjHiUorZindani.SuleIinaii. 

ture  (Ezr.  vi.  2),  each  of  these  forms  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Hdgmatana  as  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The  site  of  this 
town  has  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  probable'  that  there  were 
two  towns  of  the  name ;  one  in  the  northern  division  of  Atropatene, 
at  a  place  now  called  Takht-i-Soleiman^  which  was  the  older  capital 
of  Arbaces,  and  one  in  the  southern  division  at  Eamaddn^  which 
was  in  existence  in  Alexander's  age. 

The  city  was  surrounded,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  seven  concen- 
tric walls,  increasing  in  height  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  and 
each  of  a  different  colour.  This  story  had  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  seven  colours  specified  were  typical  in  oriental  philo- 
sophy of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  The  earlier  Ecbatana  was 
the  same  place  which  under  the  Parthians  was  described  by  the  various 
names  of  Fhra&ta,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaia,  and  Oai&ea.  The  later  Ecba- 
tana, Hamaddn,  was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  more 
than  once  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  the  Seleucida?,  and  even  later.  BhagSB,  near  the  border  of  Par- 
thia,  is  first  noticed  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  14)  under  the  form 
Rhages.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator  under  the  name  Europus, 
and  subsequently  by  one  of  the  Arsacidse  under  the  name  Arsacia.  Itis 
position  near  the  Caspian  Portse  made  it  at  all  times  an  important  place. 
-Near  the  southern  border  of  Media  there  is  a  very  remarkable  hill  with 
a  precipitous  cliff,  formerly  named  Bagistanus  Mons,  now  Beltigtin,  on 
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Mons  Baglstanus,  Rock  of  Betiistun. 


the  face  of  which  are  a  series  of  sculptures  with  trilingual  inscriptions 
descriptive  of  the  victories  of  Darius.  They  are  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  300  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  aid  of  scaffolding.  Semiramis  was  reputed  to  have  made 
a  paradise  at  this  spot. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Media  is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity. 

Ctesias  furnishes  us 
with  a  list  of  kings 
preceding  Cyrus,  the 
first  of  whom,  named 
Arbaces,  would  have 
commenced  his  reign 
about  B.C.  875:  Hero- 
dotus, on  the  other 
hand,  notices  only  four, 
of  whom  the  first, 
Deioces,  began  his  reign 
B.C.  708,  his  successors 
being  Phraortes  (who 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Arphaxad  of  Tob.  i.  2),  Cyaxares,  and  Asty- 
ages.  The  impression  derived  from  the  Assyrian  annals  is,  that  Media  was 
in  a  state  of  semi-subjection  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmanubar,  about  B.C.  880,  imtil  the  accession  of  Cyaxares, 
B.C.  644;  for  the  inscriptions  record  constant  invasions,  particularly 
under  Tiglath-Pileser,  who,  about  B.C.  740,  transplanted  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  Kir,  supposed  to  be  the  Cyrus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  and 
under  Sargon,  about  b.c.  710,  who  attempted  a  permanent  subjection 

by  planting  colonies  of 
captive  Israelites  in  the 
country  (2  Kings  xvii.  - 
6).  The  attempt  does 
not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded; for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Sennacherib 
and  Esar-haddon  de- 
scribe it  as  a  country 
that  had  never  been 
subdued  by  their  pre- 
decessors. During  the 
whole  of  this  period 
Media  probably  retain- 
ed its  own  rulers,  who 
acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Assyria  by 
the  occasional  payment 
of  tribute.  The  au- 
thentic history  of  Me- 
dia commences  with  Cyaxares,  B.C.  634.  The  chief  events  of  his  reign 
were— his  stiuggle  with  the  Scythians,  who  still  held  a  portion  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  line  of  Zagrus;  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  B.C. 
625 ;  and  his  war  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  well-known  eclipse  of  Thales,  probablv  b.c.  610  Cyaxares  evi- 
dently endeavoured  to  grasp  the  supremacy  which  Assyria  had  exercised 
over  Western  Asia,  or  at  all  evente  over  the  northern  portion  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  southern  to  Babylon.     He  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 


Scolptores  on  Rock  of  Behistun. 
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book  of  Tobit  (xiy.  1 5).  Cyasares  was  succeeded  by  Astyages,  b.c.  593, 
who  led  an  uneyentful  life  until  the  invasion  of  Cyrus,  d.c.  558,  when 
Media  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian  empire. 

§  7.  IV.  Abiana. — Under  the  collective  name  of  Ari&na  the 
provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  were  included, 
viz.  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  the  mountain-district  of 
Paropamisus,  Aria,  Parthia,  and  Carmania.  The  title  was  origin- 
ally an  ethnological  one,  expressive  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Arian  races,  but,  like  the  modem  Irdn^  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  it,  it  has  acquired  a  purely  geographical  sense.  Of 
the  provinces  enumerated  very  little  information  can  be  gathered 
from  classical  writers.  ITie  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
in  connexion  with  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  which  a  review  will  be  given  after  the  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  various  provinces. 

1.  Carmania  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  W. 
by  Persis ;  on  the  N.  by  Parthia ;  and  on  the  E.  by  Gedrosia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  near  the  sea-coast  by  a  chain  of  hills  named 
Fersioi  Montes.  It  answers  in  name  and  position  to  the  modem  Kir- 
inan,  but  includes  beyOnd  that  the  greater  part  of  Laristan  and  Mog- 
hostdn.  It  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  into  Carmania  Deserta  and  Car- 
mania  Vera,  or  "  Proper."  The  former  consisted  of  the  interior  plain 
in  the  N.,  the  latter  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the  S.,  extending 
from  the  sea-coast  to  a  consideitible  distance  inland.  As  the  chains 
run  generally  in  a  direction  pai-allel  to  the  coas^,  no  rivers  of  any  im- 
portance reach  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  latter  district  are 
described  as  fertile,  and  the  mountains  themselves  yield  various  mine- 
ral productions.  The  capital  was  Carmina,  in  the  interior,  still  exist- 
ing under  the  name  of  Kirman.  Harmflia,  on  the  sea-coast,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade. 

2.  Parthia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania;  on  the  W.  by 
Media ;  on  the  S.  by  Persia  and  Carmania ;  and  on  the  £.  by  Aria  and 
Drangiana.  It  thus  comprehended  the  southern  part  of  Khordsan. 
nearly  the  whole  of  KoJiistafij  and  a  portion  of  the  great  8aU  Desert. 
It  was  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.W.  by  mountains,  vie.  LabfLtas,  El- 
hurz,  and  Masdorftnns  in  the  former  direction,  and  Faraohoathras  in  the 
latter;  and  on  other  sides  by  a  vast  desert.  The  Parthians  were  un- 
doubtedly an  Arian  race ;  the  name  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  language 
under  the  form  Pdrada.  They  were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  skill  with  which  they  discharged  their  arrows  *  as  they 

*  Tergaque  Parthorum,  Komanaque  pectora  dicam  ; 
Telaque,  ab  averso  quse  jacit  hostis  equo. 
Qui  Aigis,  ut  Tineas,  quid  yicto,  Parthe,  relinquis  ? 

Ovid,  de  Ar.  Am.  i.  209. 
Fidentemque  fuga  Parthum,  rersisque  sagittis. 

ViRO.  Georg.  iii.  31. 
Navita  Bosporum 
Fcenus  perhorrescit,  ncque  ultra 
Ceeca  timet  aliunde  fata  ; 
Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi.  Hoa.  Carm.  ii.  13,  14. 
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retreated.  There  were  few  towns  of  any  importance.  Eeeatompjflos, 
one  of  tho  capitals  of  the  Arsacidss,  stood  somewhat  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Gates,  probably  near  Jah  Jirm,  where  an  opening  northwards 
exists  between  Labutas  and  Masdoranus.  It  owed  its  Qreek  name  pro- 
bably to  Seleucus.  ApamSa,  sumamed  Rhagiana,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  coimtry,  was  buUt  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
TagSB  stood  near  the  chain  of  Labutas,  probably  at  Dameghan, 

Parthia  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty  from  B.c.  250, 
when  Arsaces  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidae,  until  a.d.  226, 
when  the  Sassanian  dynasty  rose  to  power.  After  the  decay  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire  Parthia  became  the  dominant  state  in  western 
Asia,  with  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  for  its  capital,  and  it  offered  a  stout 
and  protracted  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  Parthians  defeated 
Ci-assus,  B.C.  53,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  b.c.  51.  The  surrender 
of  the  standards  taken  on  the  former  occasion  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Phraates,  B.C.  20,  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  more  than  one  passage 
adulatory  of  Augustus.* 

3.  Aria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sarlphi  Montes,  separating  it 
from  Margiana ;  on  the  E.  by  Bagdus  Mons,  the  Ghor  range ;  on  the  S. 
by  Carmania ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Parthia.  It  embraces  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Khordsan  and  the  western  portion  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Anns,  Heri  Bud,  which  rises  in  Paropamisus,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.W.,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  the  sands.  The  valley  of 
the  Heri  Rud^  as  well  as  many  other  portions 'of  the  province,  are  very 
fertile.  The  chief  towns  were— Aria,  the  capital,  on  the  river  Arius, 
built,  or  more  probably  enlarged,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the 
name  of  Alexandria  Arion,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Herat. 
Not  improbably  the  same  place  is  described  under  the  name  of  Arta- 
Goftna.  « 

4.  Faropanis&dfB  is  the  collective  name  of  a  number  of  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  southern  spurs  of  Paropamisus  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Etymandrus,  Hdmu/ndf  to  the  Indus,  or  in  other  words  the  provinces 
of  CaJmlistdn  with  the  northern  part  of  Afghanistdn.  Their  district  was 
throughout  rugged,  but  well  watered,  and  possessing  some  fine  fertile 
valleys.  The  rivers  were  the  (Jophes  or  Ckyphen,  Cabid,  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  Indus,  receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  ClLoes,  Kamah,  otherwise  called  the  Choaspes  and  Evaspla;  and  the 
Onnnis,  probably  the  Ptmjkora,  but  sometimes  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  Snastns,  which  flows  into  the  Choes.    The  chief  town  was 


Nee  patitur  Scythas, 
£t  versifi  animosum  equis 

Parthiim  dicere.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  19,  10, 

Tela  fagacis  eqoi,  et  braccati  militis  areas. 

PaoPERT.  ill.  4,  17. 
*   £t  Bigna  nostro  restituit  Jovi, 
Derepta  Parthonun  superbis 

Postibos.  Hor.  Carm.  ir.  15,  6. 

nie,  sen  Parthos  Latio  imminentes 

E^rit  justo  domitos  triampho Hor.  Id.  i.  12,  53. 

Denique  ssBram 
Militiam  puer,  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti 
Sub  duce,  qui  templis  Parthonun  signa  refigit. 

Hor.  £pi8t.  i.,  18,  54. 
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Oarftra  or  Ortotpftaa,  the  capital  of  the  CabolitsB  (otherwiae  called  Bo- 
litse),  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Ckibul.  Kie«A  was  probably  another 
name  for  the  same  place  imposed  by  Alexander.  Chtiii&ea  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  modem  Ohiznee.  Cahul  was  the  seat  of  an  Indo- 
iScytluan  dynasty  which  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Bactrian 
empire.     Its  flourishing  period  appears  to  have  been  about  a.d.  100. 

5.  Air!M>^«ffift  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paropamisade ;  on  the 
£.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  Qedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana. 
It  embraced  the  modem  Kandahar  with  parts  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  river  AiaohStHfl,  pro- 
bably the  Arkand-ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Etymandrus.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  district  is  covered  with  the  spurs  and  secondary 
ranges  of  the  Soliman  Mountains— the  ancient  Parytti  Hontes.  The 
site  of  the  old  capital,  Copheiii  also  named  AraohStnSi  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined:  it  may  have  been  at  Ulan  Robot,  S.E.  of 
KandaJiar.  A  later  capital  was  named  Alexandria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  not  founded  by  him :  its  position  is  wholly  unknown. 

6.  Draagiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria;  on  the  £.  by  Ara- 
chosia;  on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania.    It  answers 

'  to  the  modem  Seistan.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  mountainous :  the 
western  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Carmanian  plain.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Erymanthna  or  Erymandma,  Hdmend,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  Paropamisus  and  flows  towards  the  S.W.  into  the  Aria  Lacas, 
Zarah.  A  second  river,  the  Fhamacdtii,  Ferrah-Rdd,  flows  from  the 
N.  into  the  same  lake.  The  <^inhabitants  were  named  either  Drangas, 
Sarangse,  Darandte,  or  Zarangae.  The  appellation  probably  mean8 
''ancient,"  and  points  to  this  as  the  country  in  which  the  Arian  race 
first  established  themselves.  The  capital,  Prophthaaia,  stood  N.  of 
Lake  Aria,  probably  at  a  place  where  ruins  have  been  discovered  between 
the  modern  towns  of  Dushak  and  Furrah. 

7.  Oedroaia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  W. 
\\y  Carmania.  It  occupies  about  the  same  space  as  Bdoochistdn  and 
Mekran.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  a  considerable  range 
named  Baetii  Hontes,  Washdti,  intersecting  the  country  throughout  its 
whole  length:  another  range,  ArbIti  Hontes,  Bala,  skirts  the  eastern 
frontier,  running  parallel  to  the  Indus:  the  Persici  Montes,  on  the 
border  of  Carmania,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  rivers  are  unim- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  are  confined  to  the  interior.  The  largest  is 
the  Arabia,  PurdUyt  which  joins  the  Indian  Sea  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  southwards.  Gedrosia  suffers  from  excessive  heat  and  drought, 
and  is  hence  for  the  most  part  unfruitful.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions were  myrrh,  spikenard,  and  palms.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  appear  to  have  lived  very  wretchedly,  in  huts  of  shells,  roofed 
over  with  fish-bones,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  fish.  They  were  an 
Arian  race,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribes.  Along  the  southern 
coast  were  two  tribes  of  Indian  extraction,  the  ArabltSB,  who  lived 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis,  and  the  OrltflB,  to  the  westward  of 
the  latter  river.  The  principal  towns  were  Bliambada,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  perhaps  at  Haiir ;  Oreea,  Urmara,  founded  by  Nearchus  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus;  Om&na,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast;  and  Fnra,  in  the  interior,  perhaps  at  Bunpur: 
the  name  is  an  appellative  for  a  "town." 

§  8.    V.   Tub    Nobthbrn  Provinces.  —  It  remains  for  us  to 
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describe  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire —Hyrcania, 
Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana. 

1.  Hyrcania  lay  along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
bounded  on^  the  W.  by  Media,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mons 
Coronus  and'  the  river  Charindas ;  on  the  £.  by  Margiana ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  Parthia,  the  range  of  Labutas  intervening.  It  comprehended 
the  eastern  part  of  Mdzanderdn,  and  the  district  of  Astrabad.  With 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  it  is  throughout  mountainous 
and  savage,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts  ;3  this  feature  is  expressed  in 
its  ancient  name,  Hyrcania,  or  Vehrkdna,  "  the  land  of  wolves,"  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  modern  town  Gourgan,  The  chief 
river  was  the  Sarniiu,  or  Atrek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Hyrcanians  were  an  Arian  race.  Their  chief  town  was  named 
Carta  or  Zadraoarta,  perhaps  the  same  as  Tape,  in  the  W. 

2.  Margi&na  was  an  extensive  district,  lying  between  the  Oxus  on 
the  N.  and  the  Sarlphi  Montes  on  the  S.;  on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous 
to  Bactria,  and  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania.  It  includes  portions  of  Kho- 
rdsan.  Balk,  and  Turcomania,  It  contains  tracts  of  great  fertility, 
wherever  water  is  attainable  :  elsewhere  it  is  barren.  The  only  river  is 
the  Marg^,  Murgh-ah,  which  rises  in  the  Sariphi  Montes,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  N.W. ;  formerly  it  joined  the  Oxus,  but  it  now  loses  itself 
in  the  sands.  The  inhabitants  were  a  Scythian  race,  the  principal 
tribe  being  the  MaisagStn.  The  capital,  Antiochia  Kargiftiia,  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modern  Merv  on  the  Margus  ;  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alexander,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  An- 
tiochus  Soter. 

3.  Bactria,  or  Baotriana,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Oxus, 
separating  it  from  Sogdiana;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Paropamisus,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  desert  of  Margiana.  It  answers  both  in  name  and  posi- 
tion to  the  modem  Balk,*  but  included  also  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Badakahan  and  Kunduz.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  off- 
sets from  Pai*opamisus  covering  the  eastern  and  southern  portions,  and 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tervene are  fertile;*  occasionally  steppes  and  sandy  tracts  occur.    The 


s  HyrcansBqae  acbndnmt  nbera  tigres. — ^Yxbo.  ^n.  ir.  S67. 

Its  dogs  were  also  famous — 

Canis  Hyrcano  de  semine.  Lucrbt.  iii.  750. 

*  The  Zend  form  of  the  name,  Bakhdkit  supplies  the  conneoting  link  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  forms. 

^  Its  fertility  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  in  other  respects  its  remoteness  was 
the  most  prominent  notion. 

Sed  neqne  Medonun,  silvflB  ditissima,  terra. 
Nee  pnlcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
Laudibus  Italias  certent :  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Fanchaia  pingnis  arenis.— Yxro.  Oeorg.  ii.  136. 
Hino  ope  barbarica  variisqae  Antonius  armls 
Victor  ab  Auroras  populis  et  littore  Rubro 
JEgyptum  Tiresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  secum 
Bactra  vehit.  Id.  ^»».  vili.  685. 

Tn  the   following  passage  Bactra  appears  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
Parthia— 

Urbi  Bollicitus  times. 
Quid  Seres  et  regnato  Cyro 

Bactra  parent.  Hor.  Cartn.  iii.  29,  26. 
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chief  river  is  the  Oxni  on  its  northern  border,  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  which  received  several  tributaries  in  Bactria — the  Bao- 
trot  or  Bargldui,  Dehas,  on  which  the  capital  stood,  with  its  tributai-y 
the  Art&inia,  Dakcuh,— the  Dargom&nei,  Goree,  higher  up— and  the 
ZaziaspU,  which  must  be  the  same  as  the  Bactrus,  if  the  towns  Bactra 
and  Zariaspa  are  to  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  Bactrians  were  an  Arian  race,  differing  but  little  from  the 
Persians  in  language,  and  using  very  nearly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Medes.  The  names  of  some  of  the  tiibes  are  evidently  of  Indian  origin, 
the  Khomari,  for  instance,  representing  the  modern  Kumdratt  the 
Tokhari,  the  Thakurs^  and  the  Varni,  the  word  Varna,  **a  caste," 
The  capital,  Baotra  or  Zariacpa,  was  situated  on  the  river  Bactrus,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  capital  Balk:  the  town  lays  claim  to  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  and  is  to  this  day  described  as  **  the  mother  of 
cities  ;"  it  has  in  all  ages  been  a  great  commercial  entrepot  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  eastern  Asia  ;  Alexander  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  n.c. 
32S-7.  The  conqueror  erected  a  city,  Alexandria,  in  this  province, 
probably  at  Khulm,  £.  of  Bactra.  Drepaa  or  Drapa&ea,  was  probably 
at  Anderdh,  in  t^e  N.E.  of  the  province. 

Bactriana  occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place  both  in  the  mythical  and 
historical  annals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  visited  by  Bacchus,  according 
to  Euripides  {Bacch,  15),  and  conquered  by  Ninus  with  the  aid  of  Se- 
miramis,  according  to  Ctesias.  The  Bactrians  aided  at  the  destinictiou 
of  Nineveh,  and  for  a  while  resisted  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Bactria  formed 
the  r2th  satrapy  of  Darius,  and  remained  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander.  It  was  placed  under 
satraps  by  the  conqueror,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the  Seleucidro. 
In  the  i*eign  of  Antiochus  II.,  Theodotus  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and 
established  an  independent  sovereignty  (u.c.  250).  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Eucratides,  about  n.c.  181,  extended  his  sway  over  the  western 
part  of  India,  and  another,  named  Menander,  advanced  his  frontier  to 
the  Ganges.  The  power  of  this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Scythian  tribes,  probably  about  B.C.  100.  It  ultimately 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Saasanian  empire. 

4.  Sogdiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Jaxartes,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Oxus;  eastward  it  was  limited  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  under  the  name  Comedarum  Montes,  Mnztaght  runs  northwards 
from  Paropamisus  ;  westward  it  stretched  away  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  embraced  Bokhara  and  the  greater  part  of  Turkedan.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  province  is  mountainous,  a  considerable  range  of  mountains 
named  Oxii  Montes,  Ak-tagh,  penetrating  westward  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  while  another,  the  Sogdii  Montes, 
Kara4agh,  emanated  from  the  central  range  more  towards  the  S.  The 
only  important  rivers  are  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  forming 
the  northern  and  southern  boundaries :  of  the  tributary  streams  which 
joined  them  we  need-only  notice  the  Folytunetna,  "the  very  precious" 
river,*  as  the  Greek  historians  rendered  the  indigenous  name,  8ogd, 
which  waters  the  far-famed  valley  of  Samarcand ;  the  modem  name  of 
the  stream,  Zar-asshan,  means  "  gold -scattering,"  and  contains  a  si- 
milar allusion  to  the  fertility  which  it  spreads  about  its  banks.  It 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Karakoitl,  which  probably  represents  the  ancient 
Oxia  Palus. 

The  Sogdians  were  allied  in  race  to  their  neighbours  the  Bactrians ; 
many  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  point  to  a  connexion  with  India. 
These  are  for  the  moat  part  devoid  of  interest ;  we  may,  however, 
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notice  the  Choraanii  as  representing  the  modem  Kharivn^  or  the  desert 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  towns  of  importance 
were— Haraoanda,  Samarcand^  on  the  Polytimetus,  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  a  great  commercial  entrepdt ;  Cyreioli&ta  or  CyropoliSi  on  the 
Jaxartes,  deriving  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  Cynis's  empire ;  Alexandria  mtima,  also  on  the  Jaxartes,  enters 
at  or  near  Khojend^  its  name  implying  that  it  was  the  farthest  town 
planted  by  Alexander  in  that  direction  ;  Alexandria  Oxiana,  probably 
situated  at  Kurshee,  S.  of  Samarcand,  where  is  a  fertile  oasis  ;  and 
Tribactra,  probably  representing  the  modem  Bokhara. 

§  9.  The  countries,  which  we  have  just  described  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  derive  a  special  in- 
terest from  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  satisfactory  account  of  them  that  has  reached 
us.  We  therefore  append  a  brief  review  of  that  expedition  in  as 
far  as  its  geographical  details  are  concerned,  conamencing  with  the 
departure  of  Alexander  from  Susa.  ^ 

The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  (Treat. —Alexander  started  on  hifl 
Asiatic  expedition,  m  b.c.  334,  from  his  Macedonian  capital,  Pella.  His 
early  course  lay  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  JEgaean  Sea  by  the  towns  of 
Amphipolis,  Abdera,  and  Maronea :  be  reached  the  shoi*es  of  the  Hel- 
lespont at  Sestus,  and,  while  his  army  crossed  directly  to  Abydos,  he 
himself  went  to  Elseus,  and  crossed  to  the  harbour  of  the  Achseans,  the 
old  landing-place  of  Ilium.  Having  visited  the  most  interesting  spots 
connected  with  the  history  of  Troy^  he  rejoined  his  army,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  by  Percote  and  Hermotus  to  the 
river  Granicus,  where  his  first  great  victory  over  the  Persians  was 
gained.  From  the  banks  of  the  Qranicus  he  turned  southwards  through, 
the  interior  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  Ephesus,  both 
of  which  surrendered  to  him  without  a  contest.  Miletus  was  the  next 
important  point,  and  here  he  met  with  determined  but  inefifectual 
resistance.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Halicamassus,  which 
detained  him  for  a  considerable  time.  Having  reached  the  S.  angle  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  turned  eastward,  and  entered  Lycia,  following  the  line 
of  coast  by  Telmissus  and  Pinara  to  Patara,  and  thence  crossing  to 
Phfuselis.  In  advancing  along  the  coast  N.  of  Phaselis,  he  traversed 
with  difficulty  the  dangerous  pass  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax,  and 
reached  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  whence  he  advanced  to  Side  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  to  Syllium,  a  place  of  uncertain  position  between  Side  and 
Aspendus.  He  returned  to  Perge,  and  struck  northwards  through  the 
denies  of  Taurus  by  Sagalassus  to  Celsense  in  Phrygia,  and  thence  across 
the  plains  of  that  province  to  Gordium  in  Bithynia,  which  he  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  333.  He  halted  there  for  Rome  two  or 
three  months,  and  resumed  his  course  in  an  £.  direction  aa  far  as 
Ancyra,  and  then  S.  across  Cappadocia  to  the  Cilician  Gates  of  Taurus, 
which  dangerous  pass  he  traveraed  without  molestation,  and  descended 
on  the  S.  side  of  Taums  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia.  At  Tarsus  he 
halted  for  some  time,  and  made  an  excursion  thence  to  Anchialus  and 
Soli  in  the  W.  of  Cilicia.  Resuming  his  course  from  Tarsus  in  a  S.  E. 
direction,  he  crossed  the  Ale'ian  plain  to  Mallus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pyramus,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Issus,  and  through 
the  gates  of  Cilicia   and  Syria  to  Myriandrus  in  Syria.    Meantime 
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Darius  waa  crossing  the  AmaniAn  range  by  the  northern  pass  which 
descends  into   Cilicia  near  Issas.    Alexander  therefore  retraced  his 
steps,  and  met  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  again 
triumphed  in  the  important  battle  of  Issus.     From  this  point  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards  through  Syria  to  Phoenicia,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  (Marathus,  Byblus,  Sidon)  surrendered,  with  the  exception 
of  Tyre,  wliich  sustained  a  siege  of  seven  months.     Thence  (in  3S2)  he 
followed  the  coast  southwards,  and  met  with  no  further  obstacle  until 
he  reached  Gaza,   which  held  out  against  him  for  two  months.     In 
seven  days  he  crossed  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt : 
he  ascended  the  eiistern  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  and  descended 
by  the  western  branch  to  Canopus.     After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, he  made  his  famous  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
reaching  it  by  way  of  Pai'setonium  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
returning  to  Memphis  across  the  desert.     In  33 1  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Phoenicia,  and  struck  across  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  having  crossed  that  river  took  a  northerly  route  under 
the  roots  of  Masius  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  again  succeeding  in 
the  passage  of  the  river,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  hosts  of  Darius  on  the 
plain  of  Gaugamela.    A  decided  victory  awaited  him,  the  fruits  of  which 
he  reaped  in  the  surrender  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  which  he  visited  in 
succession,  remaining  a  short  time  in  each.     Leaving  Susa,  he  struck  . 
across  the  mountainous  region  that  separates  Susiana  from  Persis, 
defeating  the  Uxians  at  the  defile  that  commands  the  western,  and  the 
Persians  at  that  which  commands  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  "  Persian 
Gates,"  and  reached  Persepolis.     In  330  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Darius 
to  Ecbatana  {Ramadan)^  and  Rhagae,  and  passed  through  the  Caspian 
Gkttes  to  Hecatompylus  (near  Jah  Jirm).    The  lofty  range  of  EUmrz 
was  surmounted  in  the  invasion  of  Hyrcania  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  forest  haunts  of  the  Mardians  on  the  confines  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  were  scoured  :  Zadracarta  {Sari)  witnessed  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  conqueror.     From  Hyrcania  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded to  P.'uiihia,  rounding  the  ridge  of  Elburz  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  reached  Susia  (near  Meshed) ;  Aria  yielded,  and  he  started 
for  Bactria ;  but  he  was  summoned  to  Artacoana  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt,  and  passing  through  the  plain  of  the  Arius  {Heri-rud\  decided 
on  foimding  the  city  of  Alexandria  Ariorum,  which  still  survives  under 
the  name  Herat.     The  next  point  was  Prophthasia  (near  Furrah),  the 
capital  of  Drangiana.    In  329  Alexander  passed  up  the  valley  of  the 
Etymander  into   Arachosia,    where  he  founded  another  Alexandria, 
now  Candahar.    The  range  of  Paropamisus  intervened  between  this 
and  Bactria  :  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Bamian,  about 
50  miles  north-west  of  Cabul,  another  Alexandria,  sumamed  "ad  Cau-, 
iasum,"  was  founded.     Surmounting  the  lofty  barrier,  he  descended 
by  Drapsaca  and  Aornus  to  Bactra,  BdUCf  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
He  crossed  the  Oxus,  probably  at  KiUf^  and  traversed  tne  desert  north 
of  that  river  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Polytimetus,  Kohiky  and  the 
town  of  Maracanda,  Samarcand;  thence  on  to  Jaxartes,  the  farthest 
limits  of  the   known  world,   where   another   Alexandria,  sumamed 
"Ultima,"  was  planted,  probably  on  the  site  of  Khojend.    He  crossed 
the  Jaxartes  to  attack  the  Scythians,  and  received  homage,  not  only 
from  them,  but  from  the  distant  Sacse.     The  disaster  of  his  general, 
Phamuches,  recalled  him  to  Maracanda,  and  led  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Khiva, 
He  returned  by  the  course  of  the  Polytimetus,  and  passed  the  winter 
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of  329  at  Baotra.  The  yiflit  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  th«  Choras- 
mians,  gayc  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  information  relative 
to  the  extensive  steppe  about  the  Sea  of  Aral.  In  328  Alexander  re- 
entered Sogdiana,  and  achieved  the  capture  of  a  stronghold  named  the 
"  Sogdian  Rock,"  probably  near  the  patis  of  Verhend,  whence  he  re-^ 
turned  to  Maracanda.  He  next  visited  the  district  of  Xenippa,  about* 
10  miles  N.  oi  Bokhara,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Nautaca.  In  327 
Alexander  invaded  Parsetaoene,  somewhere  eastward  of  Bactria,  and 
took  the  stronghold  of  Choritnes.  He  returned  to  Bactra,  whence  be 
started  for  his  Indian  campaign.  Having  crossed  Paropamisus,  he 
descended  the  course  of  the  Cophen,  Cahidy  by  Nicsea,  probably  the 
same  as  Ortospana  or  Cabura  (the  modern  CahuL)y  to  its  junction  with 
the  Choes,  alao  called  Choaspes  and  Evaapla  (the  modem  Kamah), 
where  he  turned  off  into  the  mountain  district  intervening  between 
the  Cabul  and  the  Indus  :  the  river  Guneus  in  that  district  is  probably 
the  Punjkora,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Choes;  the  towns  Qorydak 
and  ArigFBum  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  near  the 
sources  of  these  streams  ;  descending  the  Gurseus  he  seized  Maasaga 
ai^  the  strongholds  Ora  and  Bazira,  between  the  Guneus  and  Indus  ; 
he  returned  to  the  Cophen  at  Peucela,  a  place  not  far  westward  of 
the  junction  of  the  Cophen  and  Indus— descended  the  stream  to  Em- 
bolima — followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  for  a  short  distance 
to  attack  the  stronghold  of  Aornus,  and  having  captured  it,  onwards 
to  Dyrta,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  Indus  forces  its  passage 
through  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  whence  he  returned  to  the  junction  of 
the  Cophen.  In  326  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  this  point  and  advanced 
into  the  Punjab  by  Taxila  (the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  ^anikyciLa) 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  Jdum,  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
district  ;  the  spot  at  which  he  crossed  that  river,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
the  towns  Nicsea  and  Bucephala,  which  were  built  to  commemorate, 
the  former  his  victory  over  Porus,  the  latter  his  passage  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  identified.  Proceeding  eastward,  he  reached  the  Acesines, 
Chenab,  and  the  Hydraotes,  Ravee,  which  he  crossed  to  Sangala,  the 
modem  Lahore.  Proceeding  still  eastward,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  Gharra,  below  the  junction  of  the  Hesudnis,  Sutledj. 
This  formed  the  eastern  limit  of  his  discoveries.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydaspes,  where  a  fleet  had  been  prepared  for  his  army,  and  dropped 
down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Acesines,  turning  aside  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  the  Malli,  MooUan — then  down  the  Acesines 
to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  at  which  point  he  built  an  Alexandria, 
probably  at  Mittim — and  then  down  the  Indus  to  Pattala  at  the  head 
of  the  Delta.  In  326  he  separated  from  his  fleet,  sending  Nearchiis 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
while  he  himself  took  a  land  route  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania. 
His  intention  had  been  to  follow  the  line  of  coast,  but  finding  this 
impracticable  from  the  excessive  heat  and  sterility  of  that  district,  he 
struck  into  the  interior,  and  passing  by  Pura,  probably  Bunpur,  he 
reached  the  frontier  of  Carmania,  his  army  having  endured  terrible 
sufferings  in  the  passage  across  the  Gedrosian  desert.  His  route  through 
Carmania  and  Persis  was  comparatively  easy  ;  passing  through  Pasar- 
gadse  and  Per&epolis  in  the  latter  province,  he  finally  gained  Susa.  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  successful,  but  presents  few  topics  of  interest 
to  us ;  he  followed  the  coast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  put 
in  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  Ibrahim,  a  little  eastward  of  the  isle 
of  OrmuZy  and  thence  resumed  his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
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§  10.  India  was  a  term  used  somewhat  mdefinitely  for  the 
country  lying  eastward  of  the  river  Indus.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  it  was  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  adjacent  to 
that  river ;  under  the  Seleucidae,  it  was  extended  to  the  banks  of 
•the  Ganges ;  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  it  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  Ocean,  which  were  grouped 
into  two  great  divisions,  India  intra  Gangem,  and  India  extra  Gan- 
gem.  The  details  of  the  geography  of  ftiese  vast  regions  are  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  interest  to  the  classical  student ;  but  they  have 
their  special  interest  both  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian 
topography,  and  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  geography  and 
commerce.  It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  go  into  the  former 
subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  sketch, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  latter  subject. 

(1.)  In  addition  to  the  more  important  physical  features  already 
noticed,®  we  may  further  adduce  the  following  as  being  known  to, the 
ancient  geogi^aphers :  (1 .)  Mountains — Bettigo  (the  Ghats),  and  Vindius 
(Vindhya).  (2.)  Fromontories — Comaria  (Comorin),  Cory  or  Calligi- 
cum  (near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  peninsula),  Prom.  Aureaj  Chersonesi, 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus  Sabaricus  ;  Malsei  Colon,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Golden  Peninsula  ;  and  Prom,  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sin.  Magnus.  (3.)  Gulfs  and  BaysS.  Canthi  {G.  of 
Cutch)j  S.  Barygazenus  (Cr.  of  Cambay),  S.  Colchicus  {B.  of  Manaar), 
and  S.  Argaricus,  opposite  Taprobane  (probably  Palk*s  Bay).  (4). 
Bivers — Namadus  (Nerhudda),  Nanaguna  {Tapty),  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean;  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chaberis 
{Caveri),  Tyndis  (Kistna),  Meesolus  {Godavery),  Dosaron  {Mahanadi), 
and  Adamas  {Brahmini). 

(2.)  The  principal  states  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E.  were — Pat- 
talene  {Loioer  Scinde),  with  its  capital  Pattala  (Tatta) ;  Syrastrene, 
W.  of  the  G.  of  Cambay ;  Larice,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Nerhudda  to  the  G.  of  Camhay,  with  Ozene  {Oujein)  as  its  capital; 
fai-ther  S.,  Ariaca,  with  Hippocui*a  (Hydrabad) ;  Dachinabades  {Deo- 
can) ;  Limyrica,  near  Mangalore,  with  Corura  (Coimbatore)  for  its 
capital;  Cottiara  [Cochin)  and  Comaria,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula ; 
Pandionis  Regnum,  on  the  S.E.  coast  with  Modui'a  {Mathura)  for  its 
capital ;  then  in  order  up  the  eastern  coast,  the  Arvarni  with  Malanga 
(Madras)  ;  Msesolia,  in  the  part  of  the  coast  now  called  Circars ;  the 
Calingae  ;  and  the  GangaridgQ,'  with  Gauge  (somewhere  near  Calcutta) 
for  their  capital.  In  the  interior,  commencing  from  the  W.,  a  race  of 
Scythians  occupied  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  an  extensive  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  modern  Scinde  and  Punjab ;  Cas- 
piria  {Cashmir),  lay  more  to  the  N. ;  the  Caspiraei  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  the  Jomanes  :  on  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gangani ;  the 


«  P.  76. 
^  The  conquest  of  this  remote  people  was  attributed  to  Augustus  in  the  most 
ftilsome  style  of  adulation — 

In  foribus  pugnam  ex  auro  solidoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  anna  Quirini. 

YiBO.  Oeorg.  iii.  27. 
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Mandalse  with  the  town  Palimbothra  {Patna)  ;  and  the  Marunde,  thence 
to  CalcuUa. 

(3.)  The  chief  commercial  towns  were — along  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  Pattala  {Tatta),  Barygaea  {Baroeh^,  Calliene  (OaUian), 
Musdris  {Mangalore),  and  Nelkynda  (Ndiceram) ;  while  there  were, 
three  principed  emporia  for  merchandize — Ozene  {Oujein),  the  chief 
-  mart  of  foreign  commerce,  and  for  the  transmission  of  goods  to  Bdry- 
gaza,  Tagara  (probably  Deoghir  in  the  Deocan),  and  Plithana  (PttUa- 
nah  on  the  Oodavery),  Along  the  Regio  Paralia,  and  on  the  Coro- 
mandd  coast  were  several  important  ports  ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Pandion, 
were  extensive  pearl-fisheries.  Further  to  the  N.  were— MaBsolia  {Ma- 
itdivatam),  fomous  for  its  cotton  goods  ;  and  Gkmge,  near  the  mouth 
of  tne  Ganges,  a  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c. 

(4.)  The  productions  of  India  best  known  to  the  Romans  were  its 
ivory,  its  gold  and  gems,^  its  frankincense,^  and  its  ebony.' 

§  11.  The  important  island  of  Taprob&ne>  otherwise  called  Salloe, 
Ceylon^  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  geography.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  from  its  com- 
mercial importance.'  According  to  Pliny  it  contained  no  less  than 
500  towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  named  Palesimimdum,  probably 
the  same  as  is  elsewhere  called  Anurogrammon,  which  remained 
the  capital  from  b.o.  267  to  a.d.  769.  The  island  is.  but  seldom 
alluded  to  in  classical  literature.' 

§  12.  The  Sina  occupied  a  district  of  undefined  limits  to  the 
N.E.  of  India  extra  Ghingem,  stretching  to  Serica  in  the  N.  It 
probably  included  the  modem  districts  of  Tonquin^  Cochin- China, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  China.  This  district  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy,  who  evidently  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it.  The  towns  of  most  importance  were — ThisflBf  either  Nankin, 
or  ITisin  in  the  province  of  Schensi ;  and  Cattigarat  perhaps  Canton. 

§  13.  Serloa  was  a  district  in  the  E.  of  Asia,  the  position  of 
which  is  variously  described  by  ancient  writers,  but  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  occupied  the  N.W.  angle  of  China.  The 
name  of  Serica  as  a  country  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of.  our  era,  but  the  Seres  as  a  peopje  are  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and 
other  early  writers.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  an  indi- 


*  India  mittit  ebur.  Yibo.  Oeorp.  1.  57. 
Indum  sangnineo  velnti  viojaverit  ofltro 

Si  quia  ebur.  lo.  JSn.  xii.  67. 

Non  annun,  aut  ebar  Indicum.  Hob.  Carm,  1.  81,  6. 

Gemmis  et  dentibus  Indis.      Ot.  Met.  xi.  167. 

*  Et  domitas  gentes,  thorifer  Inde,  tuas.  Ot.  Fast.  iii.  720. 
Thura  neo  Euphrates,  nee  miserat  India  oostam.         Id,  i.  341. 

1  Sola  India  nigrmn 

Fertebennm.  Vino.  Georg.  ii.  116. 

s  It  consisted  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  especially  the  ruby  and  the  emerald. 

*  Aut  ubi  Taprobanen  Indica  cingit  aqua.         Or.  ex  Pont.  i.  5,  80. 
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genoiis  one,  or  was  transferred  from  the  silkworm  to  the  district  in 
which  the  insect  was  found.  The  country  is  described  as  very 
fertile,  with  an  excellent  climate,  its  most  valuable  production  being 
silk.*  The  method  by  which  commerce  was  carried  on  with  this 
distant  people  has  been  already  described  (p.  80). 

§  14.  The  vast  regions  lying  between  Serica  in  the  E.,  Sarmatia 
Asiatica  in  the  W.,  and  India  in  the  S.,  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  limits  to  the  N.  being  wholly  unknown. 
The  modem  districts  of  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Siberia,  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  it.  Very  little  was  known 
of  these  remote  regions:  Herodotus  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
no  succeeding  writer  adds  much  to  his  information  until  we. come 
down  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy.  By  him  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Scythia  intra  and  S.  extra  Imaum,  in  other  words 
Scythia  W.  and  E.  of  Imaus,  by  which  he  designated  the  northern 
ranges  of  Bolor  and  its  continuations.  The  mountains  and  rivers, 
which  received  special  names  in  ancient  geography,  have  been 
already  noticed  (pp.  74,  77). 

§  15.  The  origin  and  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Scythians  are 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Into  these  questions  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enter,  particularly  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  as  applied  by  Ptolemy,  indicated  any  one 
special  race,  but  rather  included  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  for  us  to  know  that  these 
tribes  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  amid  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Altai  ranges,  and  in  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruined  buildings,  the 
high  antiquity  of  which  is  undoubted.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  remains  is  that  those  nations  had  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilise-tion  than  we  should  have  expected :  their  skill  in  metallurgy 
is  particularly  conspicuous.  Of  the  special  tribes  we  may  notice — 
the  Aorti»  between  the  Daix  and  the  Jaxartes,  a  people  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  India  and  Babylonia ;  the  MassagStse, 
who  frequented  the  steppes  of  Independent  Tartary  about  the  Sea  of 
Aral ;  the  SacsB,  who  occupied  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Khaaahs 
and  the  regions  both  E.  and  W.  of  Bdor,  through  whom  the  trade 
was  carried  on  between  China  and  the  west,  as  already  described ; 
the  Argippsei)  the  progenitors  of  the  Calmucks,  who  lived  in  the 
Altai ;  and  the  Isseddnes,  in  the  steppes  of  Kirghiz  of  Ichim, 


*  Quid,  quod  UbeUi  Stoici  inter  Sericoa 
Jacere  pulyillos  amant!  Hok.  Epod.  viii.  15. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  Seres  obtained  the  substance  from  the 
leaves  of  trees.    Yirgil  alludes  to  this  in  the  line — 

"  Velleraque  ut  follis  depectant  tenuia  Seres  T" — Oeorg.  il.  121. 
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AFEIC  A. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


AFRICA. 


§  1.  BouDdaries;  Name.  §  2.  Seaa.  §  3.  Natural  diviaions.  §  4. 
MouDtainfl.  §  5.  The  Nile.  §  6.  The  Oaaes.  §  7.  Commerce. 
§  8.  Productions.  §  9.  Commercial  routes.  §  10.  Ethnology. 
§  11.  Political  divisions. 

§  1.  The  contincDt  of  Afrieaf  as  known  to  the  ancients,  was 
bounded  by  the  Mare  Internum  on  the  N. ;  the  Oceanus  Atlanticus 
on  the  W. ;  and  ite  Isthmus  of  Arsinoe,  the  Arabicus  Sinus,  and  the 
Mare  ErythrsBum  on  the  E.  Its  southern  limit  was  unknown: 
Herodotus  indeed  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  water,  but 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  tended  to  weaken  rather 
than  confirm  this  belief,  and  the  latest  opinion  was,  that  below  the 
equator  the  coast  of  Africa  trended  eastward,  and  formed  a  junction 
with  the  coast  of  Asia,  converting  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland 
sea.  How  far  the  continent  may  have  extended  to  the  S.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  even  surmised ;  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
interior  was  limited  to  the  basin  of  tlie  Niger,  while  the  E.  coast 
had  been  partly  explored  to  about  10®  S.  lat.,  and  the  W.  coast  to 
about  8"  N.  lat ,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,    But  even 
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the  greater  part  of  the  continent  within  these  limits  was,  and  still 
is,  a  terra  incognita.  The  portion  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
ancients  possessed  any  adequate  knowledge  was  restricted  to  the 
distriets  contiguous  to  the  N.  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Names. — The  history  of  the  names  "Libya"  and  "Africa"  is  strik- . 
ingly  analogous  to  that  of  "  Asia."  When  we  first  hear  of  this  conti- 
nent in  the  Homeric  poems  no  general  name  is  given  to  it.  "  Libya  "  is 
the  name  only  of  a  district  contiguous  to  Egypt  on  the  W.  The  Greeks 
early  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  name  through  their  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  and  thus  gradually  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  in  the  first  instance  exclusive,  and  finally  inclusive,  of  Egypt 
itself.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  It  was  referred  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  mythological  personage,  who  was  either  a  daughter  of 
Oceauus  or  a  hero.  In  later  times  it  has  been  variously  connected  with 
the  Biblical  "Lubim" — ^who  were  not,  however,  a  maritime,  but  pro- 
bably an  inland  people— and  with  the  Greek  Xlt^f  (from  \tifim),  "the 
south-west  wind/'  which  blew  to  Greece  from  that  quarter,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  moist  character.  The  name  "Africa"  originated 
with  the  Romans  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Carthage,  which  constituted 
their  first  province  on  this  continent.  It  was  probably  the  name  of  a 
native  tribe,  but  its  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jose- 
phus  connects  it  with  Epher,  a  grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  It 
may  perhaps  have  a  Phoenician  origin,  and  mean  "  Nojnads,"  in  which 
case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Numidia. 

§  2.  The  seas  that  surround  the  continent  of  Africa  are  singularly 
deficient  in  bays  and  estuaries,  and  hence  the  coast-line  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  area,  aa  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  continents.  The  uniformity  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
indeed  broken  by  the  deep  indentations  named  Syrtes  Kajor  and 
Minori  answering  to  the  OtUfs  of  Sidra  and  Khabs,  These  are 
really  the  innermost  angles  of  an  extensive  sea  which  penetrates 
between  the  highlands  of  Gyrene  on  the  E.  and  the  Atlas  range  on 
the  W.  The  special  names  for  the  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  Africa 
were,  Mare  JEgyptLnm,  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  JAbfeian.  Xare, 
more  to  the  W.  The  shores  of  the  Ooeaani  Atlantloiii  were  explored 
by  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  records  contain  no  topics  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  the  ancients  knew  still 
less.  The  portion  adjacent  to  the  coast  was  named  generally  Mare 
Xthiopleunii  and  a  portion  of  it  S.  of  Cajpe  Quardafui  Mare  Bar- 
barlenin. 

§  3.  Libya,  or  Northern  Africa  W.  of  Egypt,  was  divided  by  He- 
rodotus into  three  parallel  belts  or  districts — the  cultivated,  the 
wild-beast  district,  and  the  sandy  desert.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  denominations  answer  respectively  to  the  TeEL  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Sahara,  The  second  is  a  misrepresentation,  and  the  true 
intermediate  district  is  better  described  by  the  modem  Arabic  name 
BeUd-elnJerid — *'  the  date-district  '* — the  chain  of  oases,  in  which 
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that  fruit  is  found  most  abundantly,  lying  between  the  cultivated 
district  of  the  coast  and  the  great  sandy  desert  of  the  interior.  It 
is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  three  belts  are  marked 
off  from  each  other  by  any  well-defined  lines  of  dcmarcatio|^ ;  on 
the  contrary  the  limits  are  shifting;  the  Tell  and  Sahara  are 
often  intermixed,  even  in  the  W.,  where  the  range  of  Atlas  would 
seem  to  form  a  barrier  between  the  two.  The  true  distinction  is 
one  of  production,  and  not  of  ]X)flition,  and  the  remarks  of  Herodotus 
must  be  accepted  as  only  generally  tnie. 

§  4.  The  mountains  of  Africa  do  not  present  the  same  uniformity 
as  those  of  Asia.  In  the  W.  there  is  an  extensive  but  isolated 
system,  to  which  the  ancients  transferred  the  mythological  name  of 
AtlaS)^  occupying  that  division  of  the  continent  which  lies  between 
the  S3rrtes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  extreme  points  of  this 
range  may  be  regarded  as  C\  Ohir  in  the  W.  and  C,  Bon  in  the  E., 
and  the  general  direction  would  therefore  be  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E, 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Molocath.  The 
W.  division,  or  High  Atlas,  strikes  northwards  along  the  course  of 
that  river,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  sends  out  lateral 
ridges  parallel  to  the  coast  towards  the  W.,  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  specific  name  of  Atlaa  Hffitior.  The  eastern  division  consists 
of  the  range  of  Jehel  Amer  arid  a  series  of  subordinate  parallel 
ridges,  which  gradually  approach  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
decline  into  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrtes. 

§  5.  The  only  river  in  Africa  that  holds  an  important  place  in 
ancient  geography  is  the  Nilei  which  was  at  once  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  the  high-road  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  Nile,  more  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  of  all  classes.  Its  sources  then,  as  now,  were  unknown,  and 


1  We  have  already  noticed  the  Homeric  senae  of  the  term  Atlaa  (p.  SO).    The 
Hune  idea  was  suatained  hy  the  later  poeta,  aa  when  JEach^lua  apeakd  of  the  giant 

hi  »pbc  iawipovt  t^ipow 
8oT7IM  kIo^  ovpavov  Tc  Kol  x^o*^ 
&lioiy  iptiitoVf  axBot  wk  wiyKoXov.  Prom,  Vinct,  848. 

Ubi  coelifer  Atlaa 
Axem  hnmero  torqnet  atellia  ardentiboa  aptum. — ^Vxao.  ^n,  vi.  797. 

Atlaa  en  ipae  laborat 
Yixque  aoia  humerla  candentem  aoatlnet  axem.— (>▼.  3Iet.  ii.  297. 
Qnantua  erat,  mona  factua  Atlaa.    Jam  barba  eomnqne 
In  ailvaa  abeunt ;  juga  aunt  humerique  manoaqoe ; 
Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  aummo  eat  in  monte  cacumen, 
Oaaa  lapia  flnnt.    Turn  partea  auctna  in  omnea 
Credit  in  immensum  (aio  Dt  atatuiatia),  et  omne 
Cum  tot  aideribua  ccelom  reqnievit  in  iUo.~OT.  Met.  iv.  656. 
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the  Bearcli  after  tbem  had  already  passed  into  a  proverb.'  It  was  indeed 
believed  that  it  issued  from  marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  Lunse  Montes, 
but  the  true  position  >  of  the  Mountains  of  (he  Moon  was  unknown,  and 
the  description  will  apply  to  other  Abyssinian  rivers,  which  generally 
rise  io  lagoons.  It  appears  moreover  probable  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  Astapus,  or  Blue  Nile,  to  be  the  true  river,  and  that  their 
observations  applied  to  that  rather  than  to  the  White  Nile,  which 
moderas  generally  regard  as  "  the  true  Nile,"  as  being  the  larger  stream. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  "blue,"  or  rather 
the  "  black,"  Nile — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Azrek — has 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  Nile.  These  two  branches  form  a  June* 
tion  S.  of  Meroe,  and  for  some  miles  flow  together  without  mixing  their 
watera.  N.  of  Meroe  the  united  stream  receives  the  Astabdras,  Tacazze; 
between  that  point  and  the  border  of  Egypt  is  the  region  of  the  "  Cata- 
racts/' as  they  are  called,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  rapids 
formed  by  ridges  of  granite,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone,  and,  by 
dividing  its  stream,  increase  its  rapidity.  The  fall  is,  after  all,  not  so 
considerable  as  the  imagination  of  the  poets  pictured  it,  the  Great 
Cataract  having  a  descent  only  of  80  feet  in  a  space  of  five  miles. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  the  river  flows  N.  for  120  miles, 
then  makes  a  great  bend  to  the  S.W. — skirting  in  this  part  of  its  coui'se 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda-^ and  finally  resumes  its  northerly  direction  to 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  where  it  is  divided  into  seven  channels,^  which 
were  named  from  E.  to  W. — the  Pelusian,  now  dry  j  the  Tanitic,  pro- 
bably the  canal  of  Moneys;  the  Mendesian,  now  lost  in  Lake  Men- 
zaleh;  the  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Damietta 
branch ;  the  Sebennytic,  coinciding  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Damietta 
branch,  and  having  its  outlet  covered  by  the  lake  of  Bourlos;  the  Bol- 


*  Nile  pater,  qnanam  possum  te  dicere  canssa, 

Aut  qnibus  in  terris  occuhiisse  caput. — Tibvll.  i.  7,  23. 
Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines 

Nilua.  Hoe.  Cartn.  iv.  14,  45. 

Qle  fluens  dives  septena  per  ostia  Nilus, 

Qui  patriam  tantsB  tarn  bene  celat  aquae. — Ov.  Amor.  iii.  6,  39. 
Qui  rapido  tractu  mediis  elatus  ab  antris, 
FlammigeraB  patiens  zones  Cancrique  calentis, 
Fluctibus  ifniotis  nostrum  procurrit  in  orbem, 
Secreto  defonte  cadens,  qui  semper  inani 
QuflDrendns  ratione  latet ;  nee  contigit  uili 
Hoc  vidisse  caput :  fertur  sine  teste  creatus, 
Flumina  profUndens  alieni  conscia  casli.—  Claud.  Idyl.  iv.  8. 
Aut  septemgemini  caput  haud  penetrabile  Nile.— Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5,  21. 

Cesar  is  represented  as  willing  to  relinquish  all  his  schemes  of  grandeur  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem — 

spee  sit  mihi  oerta  videndi 
Niliacos  fontes,  beUum  civile  relinquam. — Luc.  x.  I9li 

»  The  source  of  the  'White  Nile*  is  probably  8.  of  the  Abyssinian  ranges 
between  0^  and  5^  S.  lat. 

*  Et  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nil!.— Tiro.  ^n.  ri.  801 
£t  septem  digestum  in  comua  Nilum.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  773. 
Sive  qua  septemgeminus  colorat 

.£quora  Nilus.  Catvll.  xi.  7. 
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bitic«  the  lower  part  of  the  Roaetta  branch  ;  and  the  Canopic,  or  Nau- 
cratic,  coinciding  in  its  upper  part  with  the  Moaeita  branch,  from  which, 
however,  it  diverged  at  31^  lat.,  and  ran  more  to  the  W.,  dischai^ging 
itself  at  the  Lake  of  Madieh,  near  Ahoukir. 

§  6.  The  Oases  form  a  peculiar  and  a  very  imi>ortant  feature  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  word  Oaaia  is  derived  from  the  (>optic 
.  ouah,  **  a  resting-place."  It  was  a  general  apfjellation  for  spots  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  but  was  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  those  verdant  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  which  con- 
nect eastern  with  western  and  southern  Africa.  The  ancients  de- 
scribe these  as  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean  of  the  wilderness,  and 
by  their  elevation  escaping  the  waves  of  sand  which  overspread  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  are,  however,  dejyressions  rather  than 
elevations — basins  which  retain  the  water  through  the  circumstance 
of  a  stratum  of  clay  or  marble  overlying  the  sand.  The  moisture 
thus  secured  produces  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  a  prolific  vegeta- 
tion, which  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
desert,  and  justifies  the  appellation  of  the  **  Island  of  the  Blessed," 
which  the  ancients  *  applied  to  one  of  them.  Their  commercial  im- 
portance was  very  great.  They  served  as  stations  to  connect  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  with  Carthage  in  one  direction,  and  with  central  Africa 
in  another.  Their  full  advantage  indeed  was  not  realised  until  the 
camel  was  introduced  from  Asia  by  the  Persians.  After  that  time 
they  were  permanently  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  describes  a  chain  of  oases '  as  crossing  Africa 
from  E.  to  W.  at  intervals  of  ten  days' journey.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  most  westerly — the  Atarantes  and  Atlantes — the  locali- 
ties admit  of  easy  identification,  but  the  distances  require  a  little 
adjustment,  for  Ammonium  is  twice  ten  days  from  Thebes,  and  a 
similar  interval  exists  between  Augila  and  Phazania.  In  the  first 
instance  he  probably  computes  the  distance  from  the  Oasis  Magna,, 
which  is  midway  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium ;  in  the  second, 
he  omits  the  intervening  oasis  of  Zala, 

§  7.  The  commerce  of  Africa  was  known  to  classical  writers 
chiefly  through  the  two  nations  in  whose  hands  the  foreign  trade 
rested,  viz.  the  Egyptians  in  the  E.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
W.  These  regulated  the  trade  of  the  interior,  whence  they  obtained 
certain  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  highly  jj^ized  by  the 
wealthy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  received  in  exchange  the  oil  and 
wine  of  which  they  themselves  stood  in  need.     But  though  Egypt 


»  Herod,  iii.  26. 

*  They  are  Ammonium,  eUSiwah  ;  Augila,  Avjileh  ;  the  Garamantes,  Fetzan  ; 
the  Atarantes,  who  may  represent  a  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Fezzan  ;  and  the 
Atlantes,  whose  name  bears  reference  to  the  range  of  Atlas. 
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and  Carthage  were  thus  the  great  marts  of  African  commerce,  the 
trade  with  the  interior  was  actually  carried  on  by  certain  tribes 
who  were  fitted  by  birth  and  habit  to  endure  the  privations  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  long  journeys  across  the  desert.  The 
Nubians  were  the  carriers  of  Egypt ;  the  Nasamonians  and 
other  tribes  that  lived  about  the  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of 
Carthage.  These  tribes  conducted  their  business  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  routes,  as  the  Africans  of  the 
present  day,  the  physical  character  of  the  continent  necessitating 
the  adoption  of  the  caravan  as  the  only  secure  mode  of  travelling, 
and  fixing  the  routes  with  nndeviating  certainty  by  the  occasional 
supplies  of  water. 

§  8.  The  most  valued  productions  of  the  interior  were  gold, 
precious  stones,  ivory,  ebony,  and  slaves. 

(1.)  Gk>ld  was  abundant  both  in  the  Ethiopian  mountains  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  Niger. 

(2.)  Precious  stones  were  procured  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa.  The  most  common  species  was  the  carbuncle,  which  derived  its 
classical  name,  "  calcedonius/  from  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage,  whence 
it  was  exported  to  Italy. 

(3.)  Ivory  was  foimd  in  all  parts.  The  Ptolemies  had  their  stations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting  elephants. 
In  the  interior  of  Ethiopia  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kordofan  and 
Varfwrt  it  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  even  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Carthaginians  found  it  abundant. 

(4.)  Slaves  were  perhaps  the  largest  article  of  African  commerce. 
Not  only  did  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  require  them  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  the  latter  people  exported  them,  pai*ticularly 
females,  in  immense  numbers  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  particularly 
the  districts  about  the  Niger.  Herodotus  teUa  us  that  the  Garamantes 
had  regular  slave-hunts,  aud  his  statement  is  verified  by  the  modem 
practice  of  the  chieftains  of  Fetzan,  who  hunt  down  the  Tibboos. 

As  the  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  barter,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  what  productions  were  given  in  exchange  by 
the  merchants.  The  same  articles  i^ipear  to  have  formed  the  media  of 
exchange  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  The  northern  part  of  the 
desert  is  abundant  in  salt ;  Central  Africa  is  deficient  in  it ;  and  a 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  article  operates  as  a  famine  in  the  districts  S. 
of  the  great  desei*t;  this,  therefore,  forms  the  great  staple  of  trade  in 
exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  Dates  are  another  valuable  commodity. 
The  region  of  dates  lies  between  26^  and  29^  N.  lat.,  and  from  this 
district  it  is  exported  largely  in  all  directions — southwards  as  far  as  the 
l^iger,  and  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the 
agricultural  tribes,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  at  the  present  day, 
made  periodical  joumeys  to  obtain  their  supply.  With  regard  to  the 
Carthaginian  tirade  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  told  that 
trinkets,  harness,  cups,  wine,  and  linen,  were  given  to  the  natives. 

§  9.  We  are  acquainted  with. several  of  the  main  routes  by  which 
tho  traffic  was  carried  on.    In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  there  were  certain 
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spots  which  were  the  focusfles  of  the  caravan-trade.  Thebes  in 
Egypt  was  the  chief  emporinm  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
Meroe  in  ^Ethiopia  was  the  chief  one  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  Phazania, 
Fezzaiiy  was  the  chief  one  in  the  interior.  These  were  connected 
by  chains  of  posts,  forming  the  great  lines  of  communication,  and 
each  ix)st,  in  its  measure,  becoming  a  commercial  mart.  Lastly, 
Coptos  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  Indian  trade,  which  passed 
through  the  ports  of  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice. 

(1.)  From  Thebes  a  route  led  westward  through  the  oases  of  Ammo- 
nium and  Augila  to  Phazania,  whence  it  branched  off  either  southwards 
to  the  Niger  or  northwards  to  Leptis  and  Carthage.  Two  routes  led 
northwards  from  Thebes  to  Meroe;  one  by  the  course  of  the  Nile 
throughout,  another  by  the  course  of  the  Nile  until  the  point  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend,  and  thence  across  the  Nubian  desert. 

(2.)  From  Meroe  a  route  led  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ports,  such  as  Adule,  were  found,  communicating  either  with 
Lower  Egypt  or  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  Another  route  un- 
doubtedly led  from  Meroe  southwards  to  the  districts  of  Seruiar  and 
Abyssinia, 

(3.)  From  Phazania  routes  led  northwards  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  Leptis  formed  the  great  emporium,  and  southwards  to 
the  districts  of  Central  Africa. 

(4.)  From  Coptos,  roads,  with  caravanserais,  were  constructed  by  th^ 
Ptolemies  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  and  a  vast  amount  of  traffic 
passed  by  this  "overland  route"  between  India  and  Europe.  Pliny 
estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  &om  the  East  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

§  10.  The  ethnology  of  ancient  Africa  is  not  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  The  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  in 
contact  were  almost  wholly  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  north  Africans, 
though  darker  than  Europeans,  and  hence  occasionally  described  in 
terms  which  seem  only  applicable  to  negroes,  were  really  allied  to 
the  races  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Mosaic  genealogy  indicates 
when  it  represents  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  brother  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  as  occupying  ^Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Canaan.  This 
opinion  prevailed-  even  in  ancient  times.  Juba,  according  to  Pliny, 
pronounced  the  Egyptians  to  be  Arabs ;  while  far  away  to''  the  W., 
in  Mauritania,  a  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  people  was 
perpetuated.  The  -Ethiopians  were  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  negro ;  but  the  ancient  monuments  prove  that  there  was  a 
wide  distinction,"  even  in  their  case,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
true  negroes  than  their  modem  represoDtatives,  the  Bisharies  and 
Shangallas,  The  other  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  were 
represented  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the 
Semitic  in  the  Phoenicians,  the  Japhetic  in  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
EGYPT.      iBTHlOPlA. 

I.  Egypt.  §  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  Position  and  character.  §  3.  The 
Nile.  §  4.  Hills.  §  5.  Canals.  §  6.  Lakes.  §  7.  Inhabitants. 
§  8.  Divisions.  §  9.  Towns — their  names  ;  the  capitals.  §  10.  The 
Delta.  §  11.  Its  towns.  §  12.  Heptanomis,  and  its  towns.  §  13.  The 
Thebaid  and  its  towns.  §  14.  The  Oases.  II.  -Ethiopia.  §  15. 
Boundaries  and  general  character.  §  16.  Mountains,  Rivers,  &c. 
§  17.  Inhabitants;  Districts.     §  18.  Towns;  History. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  JEgyptui,  or  Egypt,  were— on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  Sea;  on  the  E.,  the  Arabicus  Sinus,  and  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  intervenes  between  the  head  of  the-  Sinus 
Heroopolites  and  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez ;  on  the  S.  ^Ethiopia,  from  which  it  was  divided  at  Syene ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  Libyan  desert.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  526 
miles,  and  the  total  area  at  about  9070  square  miles,  the  upper 
valley  amounting  to  2255,  the  Delta  to  1975,  and  the  outlying 
districts  to  4840.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  inverted  Greek  upsUon 
(X),  as  it  consists  of  a  single  long  valley,  spreading  out  on  either 
side  at  its  base.      It  was  naturally  divided  into  two  parts — Lower 
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and  Upper  Egypt :  the  former  the  wide  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta, 
the  latter  the  nari'ow  valley  of  the  Nile  with  its  primitive  formations 
of  granite,  red  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Each  of  these  had  its  cha- 
racteriatic  productions — the  papyrus  being  the  symbol  of  the  Delta ; 
the  lotus,  that  of  Upper  Egypt :  and  each  had  its  own  peculiar  deities. 

The  Name, — The  name  "  ^gyptus  "  first  appears  as  the  designation 
of  the  Nile,(Hom.  Od.  iv.  477),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
country  in  which  that  river  forms  so  prominent  an  object.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  the  Thebai'd,  where  it  was 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  town  Coptos.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nect(»d  with  the  Biblical  Caphthor  ;  the  modem  name  "  Copis  "  is  evi- 
dently a  relic  of  it. 

§  2.  The  ix)sition  and  physical  character  of  Egypt  account  to  a 
great  degree  for  its  importance  in  the  ancient  world.  Situated 
midway  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  was  the  gate, 
as  it  were,  through  which  all  intercourse  between  those  two  con- 
tinents was  carried  on.  With  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  it  held  easy  communication  with  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe,  and  with  the  coasts  of  India ;  and 
was,  even  in  early  times,  the  link  to  connect  the  west  with  the  east. 
Surrounded  by  deserts,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  formed  a  large  oasis^ 
isolated  from  the  adjac-ent  countries,  yet  easily  accessible  on  all 
sides  by  means  of  routes  which  nature  has  formed.  The  wonderful 
fertility  of  its  soil  admitted  of  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
population,  and  supplied  the  material  wealth  and  comfort  which 
are  essential  to  the  early  advance  of  civilization.  The  climate  has 
been  at  all  times  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions wera  not  only  varied,  but  in  some  instances  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  encourage  art  and  manufacture.  Among  the  more 
important  articles  we  may  notice — grain  of  all  kinds  (wheats  barley, 
oats,  and  maize),  vegetables  in  great  profusion  (onions,  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  garlic,  &c.),  flax,  cotton,  papyrus  (a  most  valuable 
fibrous  plant,  used  for  making  boats,  baskets,  rope,  paper,  sails, 
sandals,  as  well  as  an  article  of  food),  the  lotus,  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  dates.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  for  building 
abounded  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  various  ornamental  species,  such 
as  porphyry,  were  also  found. 

§  3.  TTie  chief  physical  feature  of  Europe  is  the  river  and  valley 
of  the. Nile.  The  valley  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  *  of 
limestone  hills,  the  eastern  shutting  it  off"  from  the  Red  Sea,  the 
western  from  the  Libyan  desert.     The  average  breadth  of  this  valley 

>  Mine  monies  Naiuia  vagls  oirenindedit  nndis, 
Qui  Libyee  te,  Nile,  negant :  quos  inter  in  alta 
It  convalle  tacens  jam  moribus  unda  receptis. 
Prima  tibi  campos  pcrniittit,  apertaqne  Memphis 
Rura,  modtunque  vctat  cresoendi  ponere  ripas.  — Lvc.  x.  327. 
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as  far  as  30^  N.  lat.  is  about  7  miles.  Between  this  point  and  25^ 
its  width  varies  from  11  miles  at  the  widest  to  2  at  the  narrowest 
point :  S.  of  25°  to  Syene,  the  valley  contracts  so  much  that  in 
some  places  the  hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  river's  banks. 
The  plain  is  generally  more  extensive  on  the  W.  than  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  towns  are  situated  almost  invariably 
on  the  left  bank.  Tlie  length  of  the  river  from  the  sea  to  Syene  is 
732  miles,  and  its  fall  throughout  this  distance  is  estimated  at  365 
feet,  or  about  |  a  foot  per  mile.  We  have  already  described  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  but  there  are  a  few  topics  connected 
with  it  that  deserve  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Name, — ^The  name  "Nile"  appean  to  have  been  of  Indian  origin, 
and  to  signify  the  "  blue  river.'  The  indigenous  name  was  "  Hapi." 
Homer  names  it  the  "  iEgyptus."  « 

Its  Inundation.— The  NUe  be^^ins  to  rise  about  the  beginning  of  Jtdy. 
About  the  middle  of  August  it  is  high  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  September  it  reaches  its  maximum 
height:  it  remains  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  gradually 
recedes.  An  elevation  of  30  feet  is  ruinous  from  excess  of  moisture, 
but  one  of  24  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  harvest  ;  below  18  is  again 
ruinous  from  deficiency  of  moisture.  Various  theories  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  ancients  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inundation :  Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus  correctly  attributed  it  to  the  rains  of  Abyssinia, 
which  thoroughly  saturate  that  country. 

Its  Importance, — Eg3rpt  was  in  truth  the  "gift  of  the  Nile."  Its  soil 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  river:  each  succeeding  inundation  de- 
posited a  rich  stratum,  which  is  now  known  to  exisl  to  a  depth  of 
above  60  feet  bolow  the  present  level  of  the  land.  Its  fertility  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  periodical  inundations.'    Its  commerce 


a  Ow  yap  T04  wplv  lu^pa  ^tXmn  r  U^eiv,  koL  licia0ai 
OIkov  ivKTifiievov,  xal  a^v  Cf  warpiBa  yeuav, 
IlptV  y  or  ay  Aiywirroio  duirrr^of  irorafu>u> 
A^ris  v^p  £A%?.  Od  iv.  475 

>  The  refiMrences  to  this  sabject  in  the  classics  are  very  numeroas. 
Aut  pingui  flomine  Nilos, 
Cum  refluit  campis,  et  jam  se  condidit  alveo. — Yibo.  ^n.  ix.  81. 
Quails  et,  arentes  cum  findit  Sirius  agroB, 
Fertilis  eestiva  Nilns  abondet  aqua  ? 


Te  propter  nuUos  tellus  tua  poetulat  imbres 

Arida  nee  Pluvio  supplicat  herba  Jori. — Tibttll.  1.  7,  31-23,  25,  26. 
Sic  ubi  deseruit  madidos  septemfluus  agros 
Nilus,  et  antiqno  sua  flumina  reddidit  alveo, 
JEtherioque  recens  exarsit  sidere  limus ; 
Plurima  cultores  versis  animalia  glebis 
Inveniunt,  et  in  his  queedam  modo  ccepta,  sub  ipsnm 
Nascendi  spatium  :  quasdam  imperfecta,  suisque 
Trunca  vident  numeris :  et  eodem  in  corpore  ssape 
Altera  pars  vivit ;  rudis  est  pars  altera  tellus. — Ov.  Met,  i.  422. 
Virgil  specially  refers  to  the  contrast  of  the  black  subsoil  and  the  brilliant  ver- 
dure of  the  fields  : — 

Et  viridem  .Sgyptum  nigra  fecundat  arena." — Georg.  iv.  291. 
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passed  up  and  down  the  broad  stream  as  on  a  high  road.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  water  was  deemed  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  imported  it, 
and  that  the  supply  of  fish  and  fowl  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  food, 
while  the  reeds  which  grew  on  its  banks  served  for  sails,  material  for 
paper,  and  other  useful  purposes.  We  can  hardly  then  be  surprised 
that  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this  river,  and  worshipped 
it  under  the  form  of  a  bull. 

§  4.  The  hills  of  Egypt  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  ranges 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  named  Arabic!  Montes, 
.Jehel  Mokattem  on  the  E.,  and  LibyciMts.,  Jehel  Silsili  on  the  W. 
In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice — Gasius*  £1  Katieh,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Petraea,  near  the  MediteiTanean,  its  summits  once 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon, — Trolous  Mons,  Gehel 
Masarahy  whence  the  stone  for  the. casing  of  the  Pyramids  was 
taken  :  the  name  was  probably  the  corruption  of  some  Egyptian 
word — ^Alabastrltes,  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Alabastra — Porphyritee, 
E.  of  Antasopolis — and  8iiiaragdu8>  N.  of  Berenice :  these  three  last 
hills  were  so  named  after  the  geological  character  of  the  rocks. 

§  5.  Numerous  canals  intersected  the  country,  and  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  valley.  The  main- 
tenance of  these  canals  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  Augustus  (b.o.  24)  ordered  a  general 
repair  of  them  as  one  of  his  first  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  province.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  canals,  there  were  two 
constructed  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most  important  one 
joined  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  named  at  different 
periods  "Ptolemy's  River"  and  *^ Trajan's  River."  It  was  com- 
menced by  Pharoah  Necho,  B.C.  610,  continued  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
about  520,  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  274,  and  re- 
stored by  Trajan  in  a.d.  10()  :  it  originally  began  in  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  near  Bubastus,  and  terminated  at  Arainoe  on  the 
Sinus  Heroopolites ;  Trajan's  began  higher  up  the  river  at  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  entered  the  Red  Sea  20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe 
at  Klysmon :  this  existed  for  700  years.  The  other,  named  the 
Canopic  Canal,  connected  the  city  of  Canopus  with  Alexandria  and 
Lake  Mareotis. 

§  6.  There  were  several  important  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Egypt. 
MoBrifl,  near  Arsinoe,  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  an  artificial 
lake  of  wonderful  construction.  At  present  there  is  a  natural  lake, 
named  Birhet-eUKerun,  30  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  7 
broad  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  named  Balir- 
Ju8uf,  "Joseph's  Canal"  and  until  recently  it  was  supposed  that 
the  canal  was  the  artificial  work  to  which  the  ancients  referred  ; 
traces  of  a  large  reservoir  have,  however,  been  discovered,  which 
was  probably  part  of  Lake  Moeris.  The  object  of  the  lake  was  to 
irrigate  the  fertile  nome  of  Arsinoe,  the  water  being  conveyed  in 
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different  directions  by  subordinate  channels.  1'he  Amiri  Laena 
were  a  cluster  of  salt  lagoons  £.  of  the  Delta  near  Herobpolis. 
BirMiiis,  Sehaket  Bardoil,  was  a  vast  morass,  £.  of  the  Delta,  and 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  which  it  was  once  connected  by 
a  channel.  The  Persian  army  under  Darius  Ochus  was  partly* 
destroyed  here  in  B.o.  350.  Kitri»,  the  Natron  Lakes^  were  a  group 
of  six,  situated  in  a  valley  S.W.  of  the  Delta :  the  sands  about  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  they  are  all  salt,  and  some 
few  contain  natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  bleachers  and  glass-makers  of  Kgypt.  Xare6tii, 
Birket-d-Mariout  lay  S.W.  of  the  Canopic  arm,  and  ran  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  ridge  of  sand ; 
its  breadth  was  22  miles,  and  its  length  42,  and  it  was  originally 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Canopic  arm,  and  with  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria.  These  canals  becatne  gradually  choked,  and  the  lake 
had  almost  disappeared,  until  in  1801  the  English  army  made  a 
new  channel,  and  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  shores  of 
Marootis  were  formerly  laid  out  in  olive  -yards  and  vineyards :  *  a 
very  fine  kind  of  papyrus  also  grew  there. 

§  7.  The  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  and 
the  Greeks  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Indians  and  Ethiopians.  They  were,  however,  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  great  Haraitic  family,  intermixed  indeed,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  Arabian,  Libyan,  and  Ethiopian  races,  but  essen- 
tially separate  from  them.  The  population  was  undoubtedly  much 
larger  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times,  but  the  estimates  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  not  trustworthy ;  Diodorus  gives  it  as  seven 
millions,  while  from  the  statement  in  Tacitus  (^Ann.  ii.  60),  wo  may 
estimate  it  at  six  millions :  it  is  now  put  at  less  than  two  millions. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  castes,  the  number  of  which  is 
variously  given :  it  appears  that  the  possession  of  the  land  was 
vested  in  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers ;  these,  therefore, 
were  the  three  great  estates  of  the  realm :  the  husbandmen  were 
included  under  the  soldiers. 

§  8.  The  earliest  division  of  Egypt  was  the  twofold  one,  based  on 


*  Diodonu  (i.  SO)  incorrectly  represents  the  whole  of  the  army  as  having  heen 
rw-allowed  up  in  it,  and  he  is  followed  by  Milton,  who  speaks  of 
that  Serbonian  hog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.— Par.  Zosty  ii.  298. 
*  Sunt  ThasisB  vites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  alhse. — Viao.  Oeorg.  ii.  91. 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico.— Hon.  Carm,  i.  S7,  14. 
Mareoticus  is  frequently  used  for  Egyptian  generally,  as  in  the  following  refereooe 
to  the  Pyramids : — 

Par  quota  Parrhasin  labor  est  Mareotious  aula. — Makt.  Tiii.  86. 
AXC.  OEOG.  N 
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the  natural  features  of  the  coimtry,  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the 
latter  being  co-extensive  with  the  Delta.  Subsequently,  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  two  parts — Theb&Ui  to  wh^ch  the  title  of 
Upper  Egypt  was  henceforward  restricted,  and  Eeptandmia  or 
Middle  Egypt.  This  triple  division  is  still  retained  by  the  Arabs, 
who  denominate  the  three  districts  from  N.  to  S.  EUBify  WustaiU^ 
and  8aid,  Egypt  \fra8  further  sulniivided  into  nomes,  or  cantons, 
the  number  of  which  varied  at  different  eras :  Herodotus  mentions 
only  18  ;  under  the  Ptolemies  the  total  number  was  36  ;  under  the 
later  Roman  emperors  as  many  as  58.  I'he  nomes  were  subdivided 
by  the  Romans  into  toparchies,  and  the  toparchies  into  arourcp. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  the  Delta  was  divided  into  4 
provinces — ^Augustamnica  Prima  and  Secunda,  and  -^gyptus  Prima 
and  Secunda ;  and  the  Thebaid  into  two  parts — Upper  and  Ix)wer. 

§  9.  The  towns  of  Egypt  were  exceedingly  numerous :  Herodotus 
states  their  number  at  20,000,  Diodorus  at  18,000 :  in  this  estimate,, 
however,  must  be  included  walled  villages,  as  well  as  pmper  towns. 
Each  town  was  specially  devoted  to  the  religious  worship  of  some 
deity  or  animal,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  named 
after  their  tutelaiy  god.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  the  Egyptian 
gods  with  their  own,  translated  these  names  into  the  corresponding 
terms  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the  original  names  have 
been  for  the  most  part  lost  -to  us.  Occasionally,  however,  both  are 
recorded ;  thus  we  have  the  Egyptian  Chemmis,  and  the  Greek 
Panopolis ;  Busiriis,  "  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,"  and  Taposiris ; 
Atarbechis  and  Aphroditopclis,  Occasionally  the  Bible  gives  the 
original  name,  as  in  the  case  of  On  for  HeliopdiSy  though  even  in 
this  case  we  have  also  the  name  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Beth' 
8heme»h ;  Ammon  for  Thehes ;  Sin  for  Pdusium,  In  cases  where 
the  significance  of  the  name  was  not  so  clear,  the  old  Egyptian  form 
has  been  retained  with  but  slight  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  Thebes 
for  Tape,  "  the  capital ;  *'  Memphis  for  Menofre,  "  the  place  of 
good ;  *'  Ganopus  for  Kahi-noub,  *'  the  golden  soil."  In  some 
instances  the  indigenous  name  still  adheres  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sin  for  Pelusium.  We  shall  describe  the  towns 
under  their  resix'ctive  districts  :  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  there  were  two  ancient  capitals — Thebes  and  Memphis ; 
and  one  comparatively  modem  one — Alexandria.  Of  the  two 
former,  Memphis  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  prior  capital,  but  at  certain  periods  of  history  they  were  con- 
temporaneously capitals  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  a 
sea-faring  people,  and  that  hence  their  capitals  were  high  np  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ;  the  position  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria,  was 
due  to  the  commercial  genius  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  other 
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maritime  emporia — Naucratis,  Berenice,  and  MynB  Hormos — ^also 
owed  their  existence. 

§  10.  The  Delta  waa  the  most  northerly  of  the  three  divisions  of 
£gyi.)t ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the 
outer  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  the  base  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Delta,  as  a  political  division,  extended  beyond  the  Canopic  and 
Pelusiac  arms,  as  far  as  the  alluvial  soil  extended'  The  true 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  were  thus  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  : 
the  apex  of  the  Delta  was  formerly  more  to  the  S.  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  soil  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that  of  Up))er 
Egypt;  hence  much  is  devoled  to  such  crops  as  flax,  cotton, 
and  other  plants  that  succeed  on  second-rate  soils.  The  nitre 
which  is  abundant  in  many  parts,  produces  positive  barren- 
ness. The  Delta  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  10,  and  according 
to  Ptolemy,  24  nomes, 

§  11.  The  towns  of  the  Delta  are  invested  with  associations  of  a 
varied  character,  extending  over  a  vast  number  of  centuries.  ITie 
proximity  of  this  district  to  the  borders  of  Asia  brought  it  into 
early  communication  with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Bible 
introduces  us  to  various  towns  in  connection  partly  with  the  early 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  and  partly  with  the  later 
alliance  between  Judiea  and  Egypt  during  the  era  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.  F^om  this  source  we  first  hear  of  Heliopolis,  the 
seat  of  the  most  famoas  college  of  learned  priests  in  Egypt— of 
Pelusium,  the  most  important  border-fortress — of  Tanis,  the  seat 
of  royalty  under  some  of  the  early  dynasties — of  Bubastus,  also 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ix>wer  Egypt,  and  of 
other  less  important  places.  These  were  all  first-rate  towns  in  the 
days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  were  highly  favoured  by  the  most 
renowned  monarchs.  We  may  add  to  the  list  Sais,  the  royal 
residence  of  Psammitichus  and  Amasis,  as  well  as  of  other  earlier 
sovereigns — Menkes,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan — and 
Canopus,  the  early  port  of  Egypt.  At  a  later  date,  Naucratis 
became  the  most  busy  place  as  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce. 
But  this  was  in  tura  superseded  by  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies :  its  rise  proved 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  The 
Ptolemies  restored  or  adorned  many  of  the  towns,  as  the  character 
of  their  remains  still  testifies.  Their  final  ruin  was  in  some  cases 
produced  by  the  changes  of  the  river's  course ;  but  the  majority 


*  The  term  Delta  was  not  peculiar  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Nile,  but  was  used- 
in  all  cases  where  rivers  have  formed  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  have  hence  divided 
before  entering  the  sea,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Achelous. 
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probably  siin'ived  until  the  latest  period  of  the  Homan  Empire. 
We  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing 
with  those  which  lay  W.  of  the  Delta  proper. 


stood  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c. 
332,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town  called  Rhacotis.     Its  position  was 

Cd  :  the  Isle  of  Pharos''  shielded  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  headland  of 
bias  on  the  E.,  while  Lake  Mareotis  served  as  a  general  harbour  both 
for  the  town  and  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  town  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  4  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  a  mUe  in 
breadth.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  bisected  the  city  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, communicating  at  their  extremities  with  the  four  principal  gates. 
A  mole  7  stadia  long,  and  hence  named  Heptastadium,  connected  the 
Isle  of  Pharos  "  with  the  mainland.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mole  was 
the  "  Greater  Harbour,"  extending  as  far  as  the  headland  of  Lochias, 
the  portion  at  the  innermost  angle,  which  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
galley's,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  named  the  "  Closed  Port." 
On  the  W.  side  of  the  mole  was  the  haven  of  Eunostus,  **  Happy 
Return."  The  Isle  of  Pharos  contained  at  its  E.  extremity  the 
celebrated  lighthouse,*  Mud  to  have  been  400  feet  high :  it  was  built  by 
Sostrates  of  Cnidus  under  Ptolemy  ^  Soter  and  his  successor.  The  city 
itself  was  divided  into  three  districts — ^the  Jews'  quarter  in  the  N.E. 
angle ;  the  Bruchium  or  Pyruchium,  the  royal  or  Greek  quarter,  in  the 
E.  and  centre  ;  and  the  Rhacdtis,  or  Egyptian  quarter,  in  the  W.  The 
second  contained  the  most  remarkable  edifices,  including  the  Library 
with  its  Museum  and  Theatre,  connected  together  by  marble  colon- 
nades, the  Palace,  the  Stadium  &c.  The  Library  is  said  to  have 
contained  700,000  volumes,  some  of  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Serapeum  in  the  quarter  Rhacotis.  The  collection  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  carried  on  by  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially 


'  N^ooc  en-eiTa  rt«  tori  iroAvJcAvtrry  ifri  v^kty* 
AiyuiTTOw  irponrdpoiOe  (*apov  Be  i  Ki,Kk^KOvo%% 
T6traxiv  om/tf*,  oaaw  rt  iromffutepn}  yko/^vpnj  vrpf^ 
*thnnrtv,  f}  Aiyvf  odpos  hnnvtijiatv  oviotfcv. 
'Ec  a  Aifii)y  evopftoc,  oBtv  r'  anh  vrias  iUras 

'E«  ir6vT0v  fiaXknunv,  a^nxnrdfttyoi  fiekav  v^p. — HoM.  Od.  iv.  354. 
s  Tunc  claustrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharon.     Insula  quondam 
In  medio  stetit  ilia  mari,  sub  tempore  vatis 
Proteos  :  at  nunc  est  Felkeis  proximo  muria. — Luc.  x.  509. 
*  Septima  nox,  Zephyro  nunqnam  laxante  mdentes, 
Ostendit  Phariis  iEgyptia  littora  flammis.— Lvc.  ix.  1004. 

Claramque  serena 
Arce  Pharon.  Val.  Flacc.  vii.  84. 

Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  nbi  dnlcia  nantis 

Liunina  noctivagse  tollit  Phams  lemula  Liumd.— Stat.  Silv,  iii.  5,  100. 
Prom  the  celebrity  of  this  lighthouse  Pharos  became  a  synonym  for  Egypt 
itself,  as  in  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2,  102,  "  regina  Phari;"  Lvc.  viii.   443,  "petimns 
Pharon  arvaquc  Lagi."     So  also  Pharius  for  .£gyptius  in  numerous  places. 

1  Hence  the  allusion  in  the  following  lines  : — 

£t  PtolemtMB  littora  capta  Phari.— Pxopkrt.  ii.  1,  SO. 

Nupta  Senator!  comitata  est  Hippia  Lndium 

Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum  fSMnosaqne  mcenia  Lofi. — Jut.  Sat,  vi.  82. 
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bv  Euergetes.  The  library  of  the  MuMum  was  destroyed  during  the 
blockade  of  Julius  Csraar :  that  of  the  Serapium,  though  fi-equently 
injured,  existed  until  ▲  d.  640,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Khalif 
Omar.  AlezJBUidria  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  produced  a  long 
roll  of  illustrious  names,  among  which  we  may  notice  Euclid,  Ctesibius, 
Callimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  modern  town  occupies  the  Hepta- 
stadium,  the  site  of  the  old  town  being  partly  covered  with  modem 
villas.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  two 
obelisks,  commonly  called  ''Cleopatra's  Needles,*'  which  bear  the 
distinctive  sign  of  Thothmes  III.;  and  wore  brought  from  Hcliopolis  by 
one  of  the  Caesars — Pompey's  Pillar,  erected  by  the  eparch  Publius  in 
honour  of  Diocletian,  and  named  **  Pompey's "  according  to  one  ex- 
planation from  the  Ureek  word  iroiiinuos  **  conducting,"  inasmuch  as  it 
served  as  a  landmark — and  lastly,  the  Catacombs,  or  remains  of  the 
ancient  Necropolis.  Alexandria  prospered  during  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  and  began  to  decline  under  Philo- 
pator.  In  B.C.  80  it  was  bequeathed  to  Rome  by  Ptolemy  Alexander: 
and  from  55  to  30  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Roman  leaders.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  generally  prosperous : 
the  erection  of  Nicopolis  as  a  rival  town  by  Augustus — serious  com- 
motions under  Diocletian— and  a  general  massacre  by  Caracalla,  were 
the  chief  adverse  events.  In  a.d.  270  it  was  subject  to  Zenobia,  and  in 
297  it  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  it  had  joined  the  side  of  Achilleus. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  640.  Alexandria  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers, 
and  under  the  Ptolemies  they  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Alexandria,  where  they  lived. under  their  own  ethnarch 
and  sanhedrim.  Here  they  became  versed  in  the  Qreek  language,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  the  Qreek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  named  the  Septuagint,  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Violent  disputes  frequently  occun^d  between  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  partly  on  religious,  partly  on  political  matters.  Alexan- 
dria received  the  Christian  faith  at  an  early  period,  and  became  the 
seat  of  a  patriarchate.  A  violent  persecution  occurred  here  in  Diocle- 
tian's reign,  in  which  the  bishop  Peter  perished.  Kioopolii,  which 
Augustus  founded  in  B.c.  24,  as  a  rival  to  Alexandria,  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  which  connected  Canopus  with  the  capital,  and 
about  3^  miles  from  its  eastern  gate.  It  was  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  gained  on  the  spot  over  M.  Antonius.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  decay.  Candbns  or  Caadpiui  was  situated  about  1 5  miles  E.  of 
•Alexandria,  near  Aboukir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Before  the  rise  of  the  later  capital  it  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
Delta  :  ^  it  was  also  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Zeus-Canobus,  under 
the  form  of  a  pitcher  with  a  human  head :  the  numerous  festivals  made 
it  notorious  for  the  profligacy '  of  its  inhabitants :   a  scarlet  dye  for 


*  Hence  the  early  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had  with  it  :— 
KoA  iiyi¥  Kavw/Sov  Katel  Mifufnv  ucrro.— iEscH.  Suppl,  311. 

NetXov  wpbs  aimp  arofiari  icat  irpoo-xwfiari. — In.  From,  VitiCt-,  846. 
s  Ut  streplt  asaidue  Phrygiam  ad  Nilotica  loton 
Memphis  AmyclaBO  passim  lasciva  Canopo.— Sil.  Ital.  xi.  432. 
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Btaining  the  nails  was  prepared  here.  HnmopSUf  Parra,  Damanhur, 
stood  44  miles  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  on  a  canal  connecting  Lake 
Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  arm.  AndiopdUf,  Chabur,  more  to  the 
S.E.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  worship  of  the 
Shades  of  the  Dead  :  it  was  probably  the  same  as  Anfhylla,  which  was 
assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  for  pin-money.  Letopolif,  named 
after  the  deity  Leto  or  Athor,  stood  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  a  few 
miles  S.W.  of  Cercasorum.  OeroaaSnun,  El-Arkas,  stood  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  on  the  Canopic  branch,  and  from  its  position  was  a  town 
of  great  military  and  commercial  ixAportsnce.  The  Delta  now  com- 
mences about  7  miles  N.  of  it. 

Toums  of  the  Delta  proper.—BaiM,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
stood  on  the  right  bfuik  of  the  Canopic  branch,  on  an  artificially  elevated 
site,  now  partly  occupied  by  Sa-eUHadjar,  It  was  famous  for  the  worship 
both  of  Neith  (Minerva),  and  of  Isis:  the  great  annual  festival,  entitled 
'Hhe  Mysteries  of  Isis,"  was  celebrated  on  a  lake  near  the  town:  it  was 
also  one  of  the  supposed  burial-places  of  Osiris.  Sais  was  a  royal  city 
under  the  17th,  24th,  26th  and  28th  dynasties,  and  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  26th,  from  B.C.  697  to  524 ;  Psammitichus  and 
Amasis  were  its  most  illustrious  kings.  It  was  still  more  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  was  visited  by  Pythagoras  and  Solon.  The  ruins 
of  Sais  consist  of  a  boundary  wall  70  feet  thick,  enclosing  a  large  area, 
vast  heaps  of  bricks,  and  traces  of  the  lake.  Kanor&tif  stood  on  the  'E. 
bank  of  the  Canopic  arm,  about  30  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was 
originally  an  emporium  founded  by  Milesian  colonists  at  the  invitation 
of  Amasis,  d.c.  550,  and  endowed  by  him  with  various  privileges.  It 
possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  probably  down  to 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  after  which  it  sunk.  Its  chief  manu- 
factures were  porcelain  and  flower- wreaths.  It  was  visited  by  Solon, 
and  probably  by  Herodotus.  The  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Salhadschar.  Mendei  was  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Under 
the  Pharoahs  it  was  a  place  of  importance;  but  it  declined  early, 
probably  through  an  encroachment  of  the  river.  It  was  femed  for  the 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  Pan,  and  for  a  species  of  ointment.  Tanii  was 
seated  on  the  Tanitic  arm,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Delta, 
and  even  the  capital  under  various  kings  from  the  15th  to  the  24th 
dynasties.  It  is  the  Scriptural  Zoan,  said  to  have  been  founded  only  7 
years  after  Hebron,  and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in 
Isaiah's  time.  Its  position  near  the  coast  and  near  the  E.  frontier 
made  it  an  important  military  post,  and  the  marshes  which  surrounded 
it  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  th» 
Memphite  kings  during  their  struggle  with  the  Shepherds.  The 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  at  San  consist  of  an  enclosure,  1000  feet  long, 
and  700  wide,  with  a  gateway  on  the  N.  side,  numerous  obelisks  and 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Pthah,  two  granite  columns, 
and  lofty  mounds.  The  name  of  Rameses  the  Great  occurs  frequently 
on  the  sculptures.    Thmnis  stood  on  a  canal  between  the  Tanitic  and 


Prodigia  et  mores  Urbls  danmante  Canopo. — Juv.  Sat.  ri.  84. 

Bed  luxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi, 
Barbara  fiunoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo. — Id.  xv.  45. 
Canppus  is  used  by  Luean  as  a  synonym  for  Egypt — 
£t  Komana  pettt  imbelli  signa  Canopo.— x.  64. 
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Mendesian  branehefl,  at  Tel-etmau  It  was,  like  its  neighbour  Mendes, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Thmu,  or  Pan.  It  retained  its  importance 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  was  an  eplBOopal  see.  Sebannj^tiUt^  Semen- 
fiood,  was  favourably  situated  between  a  lake  and  the  Sebennytic  amii 
and  was  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  About  6  miles  above 
Sebennytus,  on  the  course  of  the  nver,  was  Builris,  considerable  re- 
mains of  which  exist  at  Abonsir,  It  possessed  a  very  celebrated  temple 
of  Isis,  which  stood  at  Bebnyi,  and  of  which  there  are  most  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  temple  of  Isis  stood  on  a  platform 
1500  ft.  by  1000,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  and  was  itself  600  ft.  by 
200,  built  of  the  finest  granite,  and  adorned  profusely  with  sculp- 
tures. It  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Xolt  stood  nearly  m 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  14th  dynasty, 
who  probablv  held  out  against  the  Uvksos  here.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  PaprSmii  of  Herodotus.  Leontopdlii  stood  S.E.  of 
Xois,  and  appeara  to  have  been  a  comparatively  modem  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  the  Jews  built  a  temple  here  similar  to 
that  of  Jerusalem,  which  remained  the  headM|uarterB  of  a  large  Jewish 
community  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
FA-Mengnleh,  BulMUitiU,  the  Scriptural  Pi-beseth,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  bide  of  the  Pelusiac  arm,  S.  W.  of  Tanis.  It  was  sacred  to  Pasht,* 
who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  hence  it  became  a 
depository  for  the  mummies  of  that  animal.  Some  monarchs  of  the 
22nd  dynasty  reigned  here.  The  great  canal  left  the  Nile  just  N.  of 
the  town.  Bubastus  was  captured  by  the  Persians  b.c.  352,  and 
thenceforth  declined.  Its  ruins  at  Tel-Bnsta  are  very  extensive,  and 
consist  of  an  enclosure  three  mile?  in  circumference,  lai'ge  mounds 
intended  to  restrain  the  Nile,  and  heaps  of 'granite  blocks.  Atliribii 
stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch,  and  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  'I'hriphis.  Extensive  mounds  and  the  basement  of  a  temple 
are  found  on  its  site  at  Atrieb,  and  the  character  of  the  ruins  indicates 
their  erection  in  the  Macedonian  era.  The  town  had  been  embellished 
by  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  and  a  granite  lion  still  exists  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameses  the  Great. 

Toiofis  E.  of  the  Delta  proper.— TBladxim,  the  Sin  of  the  Bible,  stood 
R.  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  key  of 
Egypt  on  this  side.  It  is  connected  with  several  events  in  the  history 
of  Egypt— particularly  the  advance  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria ; 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  by  Cambyses,  in  b.c.  525  ;  the  advance  of 
Phamabazus  of  Phrygia  and  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  in  373  ;  and  the 
several  captures  of  it  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333,  by  Antiochua 
Epiphanes  in  173,  by  Marcus  Antonius  in  55,  and  by  Augustus  in  31. 
The  surrounding  district  produced  lentiles  *  and  flax.7  The  Pelusiac 
mouth,  which  was  shallow  even  in^  classical'*  times,  was  choked  by 

*  The  name  in  Egyptian  form  is  Oemnouti  "  Gem  the  God." 
*  Sanctaque  Babastis,  variusque  coloribus  Apis.— Ov.  Met.  ix.  690. 
<  Nee  Pelusiaete  curam  aspernabere  lentis. — Viao.  Georg,  i.  228. 
Accipe  Niliacum,  Pelmia  munera,  lentem  : 

Vilior  est  alica,  carior  ilia  faba.— Makt.  xlii.  9. 
'  £t  Felusiaco  fllum  componere  lino. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  S75, 
>  Qua  dividui  pars  maxima  Nil! 

In  vada  decnrrit  Pelusia  septimus  amnis.— Luc.  vili.  465. 
'Airb  vrpoarofiCuv  Kenro^aiioBttv 
NetXov.  -SscH.  Svppl,  8. 
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sand  as  early  as  the  first  cent,  a.d.,  and  the  ooast-line  is  now  hr 
remoTed  ft-om  the  site  of  Pelusium,  the  modem  Tineh,  KagdXIiiin, 
the  scriptural  Migdol,  stood  about  1 2  miles  S.  of  Pelusium,  on  the 
coast-road  to  Syria.  Here  Pharoah  l^echo  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
Syrians,  about  608  B.C.  Hcrodpolii  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal 
Canal,  and  gave  name  to  the  W.  arm  of  the  Ked  Sea,  though  it  aid 
not  stand  immediately  on  the  coast.  Its  ruins  are  at  Abu-Keyscheid, 
It  must  have  been  a  place  of  commercial  importance.  Heliopolis,  the 
Scriptural  On  and  Beth-shemesh,  stood  on  the  yei^e  of  the  eastern 
desert,  N.E.  of  Cercasorum,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  Trajan's  Canal. 
It  was  a  town  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the  seat  of  a  fEunous 
university,  which  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Solon,  Thales,  Plato, 
and  Eudoxus,  and  to  have  possessed  the  archives  from  which  Manetho 
constructed  his  history  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  It  was  also  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  has  acquired  a  special  interest  in 
connection  with  sacred  history,  as  the  pkoe  where  Moses  was  probably 
instructed  .in  Egyptian  science,  and  where  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations. The  place  was  especially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  bull  Mnevis  was  also  honoured  there,  'ihe  remains  at 
Matarieh  consist  of  a  remarkable  obelisk  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen  I., 
some  fragments  of  sphinxes,  a  statue  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  boundary-walls  of  brick,  3750  ft.  long,  by  2370. 
Babj^lon,  Baboul,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Cfldial,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  foundation  to 
some  B.ibylonian  followers  of  Cambyses  in  b.c.  525.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  head- quarters  of  three 
legions.  Aninoii  stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  W.  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  harbours  of  Egypt.  It  was  named 
after  the  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  its  revenues  belonged  to  • 
her  and  the  succeediDg  queens.  Its  position  near  the  entrance  of  the 
canal,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  fine  bay,  insured^  it  a  share  of  the  Indian 
trade  ;  but  its  exposure  to  the  S.  wind,  an^  the  dangerous  reefs  in 
approaching  it,  were  serious  checks  to  its  prosperity.  Its  site  is  at 
Ardscherud  near  Suez. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  in  the  Delta  we  may  notice  from  N.  to 
S. — Menel&Uf,  named  after  a  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  between 
Alexandria  and  Hermopolis,  on  the  Canopic  ai-m — Momemphif, 
''Lower  Memphis,"  on  the  £.  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis,  a  place  of 
some  strength  from  the  nature  of  the  approaches — Karea,  S.  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  on  the  side  of  Libya,  where 
Amasis  defeated  Pharoah  A  pries — Bolbitibie,  Rosetta,  on  the  Bol- 
bitic  branch  pf  the  Nile,  the  site  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  in 
which  the  beneficent  acts  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  are  recorded—  Bnto, 
Keni'/fasir,  on  the  Sebennytic  arm,  celebrated  for  its  monolithite 
temple  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Bute — and  Tami&thlB,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Phatnitic  arm  ;  its  modem  representative  Damietta  occupies  a 
site  about  5  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

§  12.  Heptanomii  was  the  central  district  of  Eg3rpt,  and  contained, 
as  its  name  implies,  7  nomes^ '  it  extended  from  Cercasomm  in  the 
N.   to   Hermopolis  in   the  S.     Under  the   emperor  Arcadius  it 


•  More  than  seven  nomes  were  occasionally  assigned  to  Middle  Egypt ;  Strabo 
assigns  sixteen,  and  Ptolemy  adds  an  eighth,  the  Arsinoite. 
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received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  width  of  the  valley  fluctuates ; 
near  Hermopolis  it  is  contracted  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  and 
tolerably  broad  on  the  W.  Lower  dowu,  the  hills  diverge  still  more 
to  the  W.,  and  embrace  the  district  of  Arsinoe,  returning  to  the 
river  on  the  N.  side  of  it.  Below  this  it  again  expands  until  it 
attains,  near  Cercasonim,  almost  the  breadth  of  the  Delta.  This 
district  comprised  the  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art — the  Pyramids, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  of 
Bahr-Jusuf,  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  quarries  and  rock- 
grottoes  ;  of  the  first  we  may  notice  the  Alabastrites  E.  of  Hermo- 
polis ;  the  quarries  of  vein^  alabaster  9  miles  to  the  N.,  chiefly 
used  for  sarcophagi ;  and  the  quarries  E.  of  Memphis,  whence  they 
obtained  the  stone  for  casing  the  Pyramids.  The  most  remarkable 
grottoes  were  those  of  Specs  Artemidos,  Beni-ffaman^  and  of 
Koum-el'Ahmar  more  to  the  N.  The  towns  were  numerous  and 
important:  Memphis,  the  earliest  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  nomes,  stood  near  the  N.  boundary ;  while  the 
following  towns  from  N.  to  S.  represented  the  capitals  of  the  other 
six  nomes — Arsinoe,  Heracleopolis,  Aphroditopolis,  Oxyrynchus, 
and  Hermopolis. 

Xsmphif  ,^  the  Noph  of  Scripture,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
15  miles  S.  of  Cercasonim.  Its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Menes,  and  it 
was  the  first  capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  site  of  the  town  was 
originally  a  marsh,  formed  by  a  southerly  bifurcation  of  the  Nile. 
Menes  diverted  the  branch  into  the  main  stream,  by  means  of  an 
embankment.  The  town  was  some  15  miles  in  circumference,  much 
of  the  area  being,  however,  occupied  bv  gardens,  and  by  the  soldiers' 
quarters,  namqid  the  "  White  Castle.**^  The  soil  was  extremely  pro- 
ductive, and  ancient  writers  dilate  upon  its  green  meadows,  its  canals 
covered  with  lotus-fiowers,  its  vast  trees,  its  roses,  and  its  wine.  Its 
position  was  highly  favourable.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  con- 
verge here  for  the  last  time,  and  it  could  thus  command  the  trade  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  centrally  placed  as  regards  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Delta,  and  sufficiently  near  the  border  to  have  com- 
munication with  Syria  and  Greece.  It  was  quite  the  Pantheon  of 
Egypt,  and  possessed  temples  of  Isis,'  Proteus,  Apis,  Serapis,  the  Sun, 
the  Cabeiri,  and  particularly  of  Pthah,  or  Hephaestus.  It  was  visited 
by  Solon,  Hecatseus,  Thales,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.     Its  site  is  at  Mitranieh^  and  its  remains  consist  of  blocks  of 


1  The  Egyptian  name  signified  "  the  place  of  good." 
*  Te  canit,  atqoe  suum  puhes  miratur  Osirim 

Barbara,  Memphiton  plangere  docta  bovem. — ^Tibitll.  i.  7,  27. 
Neu  fuga  linigeree  Memphitica  ^mpla  juvencee. — ^Ov.  Art.  Am,  1.  77. 
Hie  quoque  deceptus  Memphitica  templa  frequentat, 

Assidet  et  cathedris  moesta  juvenca  tois. — Mart.  ii.  14. 
Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis. — ^Ma^t.  de  Spect.  i.  1. 
Begia  pyramidum,  CsBsar,  miracula  ride  : 

Jam  tacet  Eoum  barbara  Memphis  opus. — Is.  JSpig.  viii.  86. 
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granite,  a  large  colossus  of  Rameses  II.,  broken  obelisks,  columns,  and 
statues,  spread  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground.  Memphis  was 
the  seat  of  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties.  The  Shepherd 
Kings  retained  it  as  the  seat  of  civil  government.  The  house  of  Kameses, 
the  18th  dynasty,  though  they  made  Thebes  their  capital,  paid  great 
attention  to  Memphis.  Under  the  25th  dynasty  it  again  became  the 
seat  of  a  native  government.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Persians 
imder  Cambyses.  In  the  reign  of  Artazerxes  I.  the  Persians  took 
refuge  here  after  their  defeat  by  Inainis,  and  were  besieged  for  a  year. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Nectanebus  II.  it  sunk  to  the  position  of  a 
provincial  city,  and  in  Strabo's  time  a  large  portion  was  in  ruins. 
Near  Memphis  at  a  place  now  called  Geezeh,  are  the  three  celebrated 
Pyramids  ;  the  largest,  attributed  by  'Herodotus  to  Cheops,  was 
originally  756  ft.  square  at  its  base,  and  48u  ft.  high  ;  it  covered  about 
iAie  same  space  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  its  dimensions  are  now  reduced 
to  732  ft.  square,  and  460  ft.  high.  The  second,  attributed  to 
Chephren,  was  formerly  707  fb.  square,  and  454  ft.  high  ;  its  dimen- 
sions -now  being  690  and  446.  The  third,  attributed  to  Mycerinus, 
whose  coffin  has  been  found  there,  was  354  ft.  square,  and  218  high  ; 
these  are  now  reduced  to  333  and  203.  On  the  S.  of  this  are  three 
small  pyramids,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Mencheres  (Mycerinus) 
inscribed  upon  it.  Another  cluster  of  three  also  stands  E.  of  the 
great  pyramid.  The  object  for  which  they  were  built  is  imcertain  : 
they  probably  served  for  tombs,  and  their  uniform  position,  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  used  for  astronomical 
purposes.  About  200  ft.  N.  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  cut 
t>ut  of  the  solid  rock  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  divine  worship. 
Axsinod,  otherwise  called  Grooodilopolis,  from  the  divine  honours  here 
paid  to  the  crocodile,  stood  S.W.  of  Memphis,  between  the  river  and 
Lake  Moeris.  The  surrounding  region  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt, 
and  produced,  in  addition  to  grain  of  all  soits,  dates,  figs,  roses,  and 
olives.  Near  it  were  the  necropolis  of  crocodiles,  and  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth.3  Its  ruins  are  at  Medinet-el-Fyoum,  Heradeopolis  Magna, 
Anasieh,  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Fyoum,  and 
was  the  royal  residence  of  the  9th  and  10th  dynasties.  The  ichneu- 
mon was  worshipped  there.  Oxyrynohiui  derived  its  name  from  the 
worship  of  a  fish  of  the  sturgeon  species.  A  Roman  mint  existed 
there  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Some  broken 
columns  and  cornices  at  Bekneseh  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  Heimo- 
polis  Magna,  Lshmoon,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  was 
a  place  of  resort  and  opulence.  A  little  S.  was  the  castle,  at  which 
the  river  boats  paid  toll.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the 
necropolis,  at  the  well-known  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan.  The  god  Thoth, 
or  Mercury,  was  worshipped  at  Hermopolis.  The  portico  of  his 
temple  still  exists,  and  consists  of  a  double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each. 
Antinodpolis,  nearly  opposite  Hermopolis,  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  a.d.  122,  in  memory  of  Antinous,  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid.  The  ruins  at  Enseneh  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
We  may  further  notioe  briefly — Aoanthm,  Dashow,  about  14  miles  S. 


*  The  Labyrinth  -<Ara8  a  stucliiiin  in  length,  and  jiad  twelve  courts,  six  focing 
the  N.,  and  six  the  8.  The  chambers  in  it  contained  the  monnmcnts  of  the 
kings  who  buUt  it,  and  the  mununiee  of  the  crocodiles. 
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of  Memphis,  the  seat  of  a  temple  of  Osiris,  enclosed  with  a  hedge  of 
acanthuses— Oynopolii,  Samaflus,  S.  of  Oxyrynchus,  and  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  the  dog-headed  deity  Anubis — Kilnpolii,  near 
Heracloopolis  Magna,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Nile — and  Aphrodito- 
polii,  Atfyehf  a  considerable  town,  a  short  distance  from  the  £.  bank 
of  the  river. 

§  13.  Thebftii  was  the  most  southerly  division  of  Egypt,  ex- 
tending from  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  N.  to  Syene  in  the  S.,  and 
at  certain  periods  beyond  the  latter  town  to  Hiera  Sycamina.  It 
was  divided  into  10  nomes,  though  occasionally  a  greater  number  is 
given.  The  cultivable  soil  between  Syene  and  Latoiolis  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  deposit,  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  bounded  by  steep  walls  of  sandstone.  These  are  succeeded 
below  Latopolis  by  limestone  rocks,  which  continue  to  the  head  of 
the  Delta.  The  valley  expands  into  plains  at  Latopolis  and  Thebes, 
but  below  these  points  it  contracts  to  a  narrow  gorge.  The  soil  was 
remarkably  fertile,  though  the  ordinary  fall  of  rain  was  very  small. 
ITie  population  was  probably  of  a  purer  Egyptian  stamp  than  that 
of  the  Delta.  The  towns  were  very  numerous,  and  attained  the 
highest  importance  in  early  times.  Among  them  Thebes  stands 
foremost  as  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of  Eg)^pt.  Coptos  held  high 
rank  under  the  Ptolemies  as  the  entrepot  of  Indian  commerce. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  of  art  we  may  notice  the 
temples  of  ApoUinopolis  Magna,  the  temples  of  Athor  and  Isis  at 
Tentyra,  the  canal  of  Jusuf  commencing  at  Diospolis  Parva,  the 
necropolis  of  Abydos,  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis,  and  the 
superb  portico  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  The  chief  supply  of  stone 
was  obtained  from  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Silsilis,  below  Ombos. 


Pavilion  of  Barneses  III.  at  Thebe«.    (From  Wilkinson.) 
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IlielMB,^  the  No-Ammon  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Diospolis  Magna  of  the 
Qreekfl  and  Romans,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  where 
the  hills  on  each  side  recede  from  the  river,  leaving  a  plain  some  12 
miles  wide  from  £.  to  W.,  and  about  the  same  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
The  population  diiefly  lived  on  the  £.  bank  ;  on  the  W.  were  the 
temples,'  with  their  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  the  necropolis.  The  site 
is  now  partly  occupied  .by  four  villages — Dixor  and  Kamak  on  the  E, 
bank,  Goumeh  and  Medinet  Aboo  on  the  W.  The  western  portion, 
which  was  named  Pathyris,  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Athor,  and 
wa6  the  **  Libyan  Suburb"  of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  contained  the  following 
buildings  : — tlie  Menephthium,  or  temple  and  palace  of  Setei-Meneph- 
thah  ;  the  Memnonium/  or  Ramesium,  occupying  a  succession  of 
terraces  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Rameses,^  and  numerous  chambers  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  ;  the 
Amenophium,  or  temple  of  Amunoph  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  near  it  the  colossal  statues  I'ama  and  Chama,  rising  to  a  l^eight  of 
60  ft.  above  the  plain,  the  most  easterly  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
vocal  Memnon  ^ ;  the  Thothmesium,  a  temple  erected,  by  several 
sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Thothmes  ;  and  the  southern  Ramesium, 
adorned  with  sculptures  relating  to  Rameses  TV.  The  necropolis 
extends  for  5  miles  along  the  Libyan  lulls,  the  most  interesting 
portion  being  that  which  contains  the  Royal  Sepulchres.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  river  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  : — at  L^ixor,  the 
obelisk  of  Rameses  IIL,  the  fellow  to  which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  at  Pans ;  two  monolithal  statues  of  the  same  monarch ;  a 
comi;,  with  a  double  portal  and  colonnades  attached ;  and  at  Karnak  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  containing  the  great  court,  the  great  hall,  329  ft. 
long,  by  175  broad,  and  80  high,  and  other  chambers,  one  of  which  has 
the  great  Kamak  Tablet  sculptured  upon  it.  The  quarters  of  Kamak 
and  Lttxor  were  connected  by  an  avenue  of  andro-sphinxes.  These 
various  buildings  were  erected  at  vastly  different  periods,  commencing 
with  Sesortasen  L,  and  descending  through  the  Amunophs,  Rameses, 
and  Thothmes,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  the  Roman 
emperors.     The  period  of  the  eminence  of  Thebes  commenced  with 


A  The  name  is  derived  fh>m  the  Coptic  Ap,  "  head,"  which  with  the  article 
became  Tape  :  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  is  therefore  77^&e,  as  given  by 
Pliny. 

*  ovB'  oau^fias 

Aiyvirriac,  oBi  irXcitrra  dtS/biotr  ev  nn^ftara  lecirai, 
At  6^  iKar6tiiTv\oi  cto-i,  6iifK6axoi  6*  av'  eK^aniv 
'Kvipt^  i^oixvtviri,  avv  Imrota-iv  xaX  oxtoi>w — HoM.  H.  ix.  881. 
The  **  one  hundred  gates  "  of  the  poet  were  not  (as  we  should  naturally  suppose) 
entrances  through  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  the  propyl»a  of  templesl     Thebes 
does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall. 

'  The  word  Memnonium  appears  to  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  Miamun,  attached 
to  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  and  hence  applied  to  the  buildings  erected  by  that 
monarch  at  Thebes  and  Abydos. 

*  The  weight  of  this  gigantic  statue  has  been  estimated  at  887  tons  5j  cwt. 

*  The  statue  of  Memnon  was  Aractured  by  an  earthquake  before  Strabo*8  time  : 
Juvenal  refers  to  its  condition  : — 

Dimidio  magicn  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae. — Sat.  xv.  5. 
The  statue  was  said  to  utter  a  metallic  sound  a  little  after  sunrise ;  this  was  no 
doubt  produced  by  a  deception  of  the  priests :  in  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a  stone 
which,  when  struck,  emits  a  metallic  sound. 
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the  18th  dyniiBtv,  when  the  Hykaos  were  expelled  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  oontinued  for  nearly  8  oenturiee,  from  1600  to  800.  Its  decline 
may  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of  Memphia,  and  to  the  gradual  increaae  of 
communication  with  the  Qreeka  and  other  foreigners.  In  the  Persian 
era  it  ceased  to  hold  rank  as  a  metropolis.  Its  chief  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  Cambyses.  It  suffered  severely  after  its  captiure  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  b.c.  86  ;  but  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  a  considerable  place  in  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.  l^copoliB,  E*SyoMtf  was  S.E.  of  Hermopolis,  and  was  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  Osiris  under  the  form  of  a  wolf :  in  the  adjacent 
rocks  are  chambers  containing  mummies  of  wolves.  Thif ,  or  Abfdiif > 
on  the  Bithr-  Ymnf  about  7^  miles  W.  of  the  Nile,  was  the  birth-place 
of  Menes,  and  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  and  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself  in  point  of  importance.  It  had  sunk  before  Strabo's  tiihe.  The 
ruins  at  Arabat-el-Matfoon  consist  of  a  large  pile  called  the  "Palace  of 
Memnon,"  erected  by  Rameses  II.  of  the  18th  dynasty  ;  and  a  temple 
of  Osiris,  built  by  Rameses  the  Great ;  the  celebrated  Tablet  of  Ahydos, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  here  in  1818 ;  it  contidns  a 
list  of  Egyptian  kings  prior  to  Rameses  the  Great.  Tentjhra  stood 
about  38  miles  N.  of  Thebes,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
goddess  Athor,  or  Venus,  T/iy-n-Athor,  meaning  the  "  abode  of  Athor." 
Its  inhabitants  abhorred  the  crocodile,  and  hence  arose  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  one  of  which  Juvenal  sedms 
to  have  witnessed.^  The  remains  of  the  town  at  Denderah  are  striking, 
though  of  a  late  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The  chief  buildings  are— the 
temple  of  Athor,  the  portico  of  which  has  on  its  ceiling  the  so-called 
"  Siodiac/'  which,  however,  is  probably  a  mythological  stlbject,  executed 
in  A.D.  35  ;  the  chapel  of  Isis  ;  and  the  Typhonium,  so  named  from  the 
representations  of  the  Typhon  on'  its  wsJls.  The  inscriptions  range 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies  to  Antoninus,  the  names  of  the 
Ceesars  from  Tiberius  to  Antoninus  being  most  frequent.  Hermonthis, 
Erment,  stood  8  miles  S.W.  of  Thebes,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  their  son  Horus.  Its  ruins  show  its  former 
magnificence  :  the  chief  building,  the  Iseum,  was  erected  by  Cleopatra 
(B.C.  51-29),  to  conmiemorate  the  birth  of  her  son  Csssarion.  Latopolit, 
Bsneh,  derived  its  name  from  the  large  fish  lato,  under  which  form 
the  goddess  Neith  was  worshipped.  Its  temple  was  magnificent;  but 
the  jamb  of  a  gateway  is  the  only  relic  of  the  original  structure  ;  the 
other  remains  belong  to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  eras,  the  names  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Epiphanes,  of  Vespasian,  and  Geta,  appearing 
in  the  sculptures.  ApoUmopolis  Magna  stood  about  13  miles  below 
the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  became  under  the  Romans  the  seat  of  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Traj&na.  The  remains  at 
Edfoo  consist  of  two  magnificent  temples  ;  the  larger  one  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  dedicated  to  Noum,  424  ft.  long,  by  145 
wide^  and  having  a  gateway  50  ft.  high  ;  the  lesser  one  founded  by 


1  Inter  flnitimos  vetns  atque  antiqua  simultas, 
Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  sanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc  Coptos  et  Tentyra.     Sammns  utrimque 
Inde  faror  volgo,  quod  numina  Ticinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  cum  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  deos,  quos  ipse  colit. — Juv.  xr.  35. 
Terga  fugee  celeri  preestantibua  omnibus  instant 
Qui  vicina  colunt  umbrosse  Tentyra  palmie. — ^lo.  zv.  76. 
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Ptolemy  Phy&con.  AntSBOpolis,  on  the  E.  or  right  bank  of  the  river, 
was  so  named  from  the  worship  of  Antaeus,  introduced  from  Libya. 
The  plain  adjacent  to  it  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat 
between  Isis  and  Typhon.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  it  was  an 
episcopal  see.  Ghemxnui,  or  as  it  was  later  called,  Panopolis  (the 
Greek  Pan  representing  the  Egyptian  Chem)  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Pun,  and  also  of  Perseus,  who  was  said  occasionally  to  visit 
the  place.  The  modem  name  Ekhmiin  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Chemmis. 
Ooptof,  Kovft^  stood  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  whs  the  spot 
where  the  route  for  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Subsequently  to  u.c.  266,  when  Berenice  was  built,  it  was  a 
prosperous  and  busy  place,  and  remained  so  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Roman  Empii*e.  (hnU  was  about  30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak.  The 
remains  of  two  fine  temples  still  exist,  mainly  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  a  few  specimens  of  an  earlier  date  :  the  larger  one  was  a  kind  of 
Pantheon,  the  smaller  was  sacred  to  Isis  :  they  stand  on  a  hill,  and 
present  an  imposing  appearance.  Syene,^  AssoiuiUy  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  E^pt,  and  stood  on  a  peninsula  immediately  below 
the  Great  Falls.  The  granite  quarries  about  it  produced  the  fine 
stones  out  of  which  the  colossal  statues  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  were 
cut.  Syene  ^  was  important  both  as  a  military  and  commercial  post. 
Opposite  Syene  is  the  small  island  of  ElephftTitTne,  which  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  river  from  the  S.  :  it  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  hence  was  garrisoned  by  the  successive  owners 
of  Egypt,  whether  Egyptians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  or  Romans.  Its 
fertility  and  verdure  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  sterility  that 
surroimds  it.  The  most  striking  remains  on  it  are  a  temple  of  Kneph 
built  by  Amenoph  III.,  and  the  Kilometer.  About  6^  miles  above 
Syene  were  the  two  small  islands  of  Philae  ;  *  the  lesser  one,  to  which 
the  name  was  more  particularly  applied,  was  reputed  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris,  and  hence  regarded  as  specially  sacred.  Both  islands 
abound  in  temples  and  monuments,  erected  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Ptolemies.  The  chief  temple,  dedicated  to  Ammon  Osiris,  was  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  small  island,  and  was  approached  from  the  river  through 
a  double  colonnade  ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Osiris.  The  Pharoahs  kept  a  strong  garrison  on 
the  island.    Phila:  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Church. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  there  were  two  ports  of  consequence — 
MyoB-Hormos  and  Berenice,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Indian  and  South  African  trade.  The  first  was 
probably  so  named  from  the  pearl-mussel  found  there  (  *'  Harbour  of 


*  Its  position,  very  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Lucan. 

Calida  medius  mihi  cogrnitus  axis 
JEjgypbOt  atque  umbras  nusquam  flectente  Syene.  ~ii.  587. 
Nam  quis  ad  exustam  Canoro  torrente  Syenen 

Ibit, viU.  851. 

Cancroque  suam  torrente  Syenen, 
Imploratns  adest.  x.  234. 

*  It  was  the  place  to  which  Juvenal  was  banished. 

<  Qua  dirimunt  Arabum  populis  .Sgyptia  rura 
Beimi  clauBtra  PhilsB.  Luc.  x.  312. 
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the  Mussel " ),  the  second  after  the  mother  of  Philadelphus.  They 
stood  respectively  at  27^  and  23^  50'  N.  lat.  The  more  southerly 
position  of  Berenice  rendered  it  ultimately  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
two  places.  It  stood  on  a  small  bay  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  gulf, 
named  Sinus  Immundus.  Myos-Hormos  seems  to  have  declined  in  the 
i-eigns  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan. 


llie  Memnooium  at  Thebes  during  the  inundation.    (From  Wilkinson.) 

§  14.  Three  of  the  Oases  were  closely  connected  with  Egypt. 
Oadfl  Magna,  El-Khargeh,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  simply  termed 
"  Oasis,"  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Thebes.  It  is  80  miles  long,  by 
about  9  broad  ;  and  is  bounded  by  a  high  calcareous  ridge.  None 
of  the  monuments  on  it  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic  era,  the 
principal  buildings  bespeaking  the  Macedonian  or  even  the  Roman 
period.  It  was  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  for 
Christian  fugitives.  It  was  visited  by  Cambyses  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Ammonians.  The  great  temple,  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  in  height,  was  dedicited  to  Ammon;  the  other  remains 
are  a  remarkable  necropolis,  and  a  palace  of  the  Roman  era.  Oasis 
Parva>  ^l-Dakkel,  lies  N.  of  Oasis  Magna,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  high  ridge,  and  contains  several  warm  springs.  It 
.  has  a  temple  and  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat ;  now  its  chief  productions  are  dates, 
and  other  fruits.  Ammonium,  ElSiwahy  was  about  20  days' 
journey  distant  from  Thebes,  from  which  point  it  was  most  easily 
accessible,  though  it  was  also  approached  from  Paraetonium.  This 
Oasis  is  about  6  miles  long,  by  3  broad,  well  irrigated  by  water 
springs  (one  of  which  **  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,**  was  pafticularly 
celebrated  for  the  apparent  coldness  of  its  water),  and  remarkably 
fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  largely 
exported.     The  oasis  derived,  however,  its  chief  celebrity  from  the 
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temple  *  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  ranked  with  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Greats  The 
ruins  of  the  temple  exist  at  Ummebeda,  and  probably  belong  to  the 
Persian  era  of  Egyptian  history.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  coloiirs  still  remain  in  some  places.  The 
soil  of  the  oasis  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

History  of  Egypt  — The  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  viz. — the  Pharaouic,  down  to  u.c.  52.^ ;  the  Persian,  from  525 
to  332  ;  tile  Macedonian  or  Hellenic,  from  332  to  30  ;  and  the  Roman 
from  B  c  30  to  A.D.  640. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  the  Pharaonic,  may  be  divided  iiito  three 
portions : — the  old  monarchy,  extending  from  the  fomidation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  ;  the  middle,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  ;  an^  the  new,  from  the  re  establish- 
ment of  the  native  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy, — Memphis  was  the  most  ancient  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt.  The  names  of  the  kings,  divided  into  dynasties,  are  handed 
down  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,*  and  are  also  known  from  the  works 
which  they  executed.  The  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  histonr  of 
the  Old  Monarchy  is  that  of  the  i'yramid  kings,  placed  in  Manetho's 
fourth  dynasty.  Their  names  are  found  upon  these  monuments :  the 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid  is  called  Suphis  by  Manetho,  Cheups  by 
Herodotus,  and  Khufa,  or  Shtifu,  in  an  inscription  upon  the  pyramid. 
The  erection  of  the  second  pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  to  Chephren;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs  has  been 
read  the  name  of  Khafra,  or  Shafre.  The  builder  of  the  third  pyramid 
is  named  Mycerinus  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus;  and  in  this  very 
pyramid  a  coffin  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  Menkura,  The  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  Old  Monarchy  were  those  of  Manetho's  12tb 
dynasty:  to  this  period  are  assigned  the  construction  of  the  Lake  of 
MoBris  and  the  Labyrinth. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy, — Of  this  period  we  only  know  that  a 
nomadic  horde  for  several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tri- 
butary; that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
they  constructed  an  immense  earth-camp,  which  they  called  Abaris; 
that  at  a  certain  period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 


*  Yentam  erat  ad  templum,  Libyds  qtiod  gentibos  annm 
Inculti  Qaramantes  habent :  stat  corniger  illie 
Jnpiter,  ut  memorant,  ied  non  aat  fUlmina  Tibraas, 
Aut  similis  nostro,  sed  tortis  comibus  Anunon. 
Non  alio  LibycaB  posuemnt  ditia  gentes 
Templa,  nee  Eois  splendent  donaria  gemmis. 
Quamyifl  JEthlopum  popalis,  Arabumqae  beatls 
Oentibofl,  atque  Indis  unos  sit  Jupiter  Anunon, 
Panper  adhuc  I>eas  est,  nullis  violata  per  leyum 
Divitiis  delubra  tenens :  mommqae  prioram 
Numen  Bomano  templum  defendit  ab  aoro. — ^Lvc.  ix.  511. 

*  Manetho  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  Uved  under  the  Ptolemies  in  the  Srd 
oentnry  b.c,  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  divided  the  kings 
into  thirty  dynasties.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  the  lists  of  dynasties  hare  been 
preserved  by  the  Christian  writers. 
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were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  which  held  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Ethiopia;  another  at  Xois,  among  the  manhea  of  the  Nile; 
and  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  regained  their  inde'pendence,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Hyksos,  who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
to  the  end  of  the  Soth  dynasty.  The  kingdom  was  consolidated  by 
Amosis,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Hyksos,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  foreign  expeditions'  which  his  successors  carried  on  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  extending  from  Mesopotamia  in  the  former  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  latter  continent.  The  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history  was  under 
the  19th  dynasty,  when  Sethi  I.,  B.C.  1322,  and  his  grandson,  Rameses 
the  Qreat,  B.C.  1311,  both  of  whom  represent  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek 
historians,  carried  their  arms  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and 
southwards  into  SoucUin,  and  amassed  vast  treasures,  which  were  ex- 
pended on  public  works.  Rameses  originated  the  project  of  connecting 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  If  ile.  He  is  further  known  as  the  builder  of  the 
rock  temples  of  Aboo-simbel^  as  well  as  of  temples  at  Napata,  Tanis, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places.  Under  the  later  kings  of  the 
19th  dynasty  the  power  of  Egypt  faded:  the  20th  and  2lBt  dynasties 
achieved  nothing  worthy  of  record ;  but  with  the  22nd  we  enter  upon  a 
period  that  is  interesting  from  its  associations  with  Biblical  history, 
the  first  of  this  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.  (Sesonchis),  B.C.  990,  being  the 
Shishak  who  invaded  Judaea  in  Rehoboam's  reign  and  pillaged  the 
temple  (1  Kings  xiv.  25):  the  extent  of  his  rule  is  marked  by  the  forces 
he  commanded,  consisting  of  Libyans,  Sukkiims  (who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Troglodytes  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea),  and  Ethi- 
opians (2  Chron.  xii.  3).  In  the  reign  of  Osorkon  I.  the  expedition  of 
2jerah,  the  Ethiopian,  took  place  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9);  this  expedition  is 
nowhere  else  noticed,  and  it  appears  almost  unavoidable  that  we 
should  identify  Zerah  with  Osorkon.  The  25th  dynasty  consisted  of 
Ethiopians,  the  two  first  of  whom,  Sabuco  and  Sebichus,  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  while  the  third,  Taracus,  was  restricted  to  Upper 
Egypt.    The  second  of  these  monarchs  \b  the  So  with  whom  Hoahea, 


*  We  find  in  insoriptions  the  names  of  foreigrn  nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  :  JVa«A»,  undoubtedly  the  negroes  ; 
the  name  survives  in  Nasamones  =  iVitMAt  ulmtin,  "  ne^oes  of  Ammon  ;"  Cu8\ 
an  in  Scripture,  the  Greek  Ethiopia :  Shaso,  the  general  name  of  the  Arabs : 
Paliahta,  the  Philistines,  who  -were  connected  with  the  Egyptians  by  descent,  as 
is  implied  in  the  name  Caphthor,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  the  primitive  seat  of 
the  Philistines  (Jer.  xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7) :  KhitOt  or  Sheta^  Hittitcs,  to  whom 
belonged  the  fortress  of  Ateahf  or  Kadesh,  perhaps  Ashter^th-Kamaim  :  Shaire^ 
tana,  supposed  to  be  the  Sharutinians  who  lived  near  Antioch  :  Tokkari^  a  people 
whose  rceidance  is  unknown,  represented  as  wearing  helmets  similar  to  those  in 
the  sculptures  of  Fersepolis :  Meho,  a  nation'  probably  from  the  northern  part  of 
Assyria :  Fount,  probably  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Arabia :  Shari  (compare 
Scriptural  Shur),  a  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia :  Rot-n-no,  probably  in  Northern 
Syria ;  the  name  may  be  connected  with  Aradus :  Nahrayn,  undoubtedly  the 
Naharaim  of  Scripture  (Mesopotamia),  with  the  town  Ninieu  (Nineveh)  :  Shinar, 
the  Scriptural  Shinar,  Babylonia :  ToeraJia,  Mashocuh  (Moschi  ?),  and  KufOy  Asiatic 
races  whose  residences  have  not  been  identified :  Aamaori  (Samaria  7}  :  l^manon, 
a  Syrian  tribe  about  Lebanon :  Xanana,  the  Canaanites :  latftly,  ffykaos,  with 
regard  to  whom  great  doubt  exists;  the  name  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  may 
signify  either  "Shepherd  kings"  or  "Arab  kings;"  but  whether  they  were 
Canaanites,  Arabians,  or  Philistines,  is  not  agreed. 
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king  of  Israel,  made  a  treaty  (2  Kings  zvii.  4),  in  whose  reign  Egypt 
came  into  collision,  with  Assyria.  Taracus,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
succeeded  So  in  the  rule  of  the  Thebaid,  while  native  princes  governed 
Lower  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  war  was  continued  in  his  reign,  and  the 
sieges  of  Libnah  and  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  which  took  place  in  each 
of  the  two  expeditions  noticed  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  zviii.  13,  17),  had 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  the  Jewish  campaign.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  that  the  dodecarchy  prevailed  in 
Lower  Egypt:  these  twelve  contemporaneous  rulers  were  probably  the 
heads  of  the  nomes.  The  Ethiopian  dynasty  in  Upper  and  the  dode- 
carchy in  Lower  Egypt  were  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Psammetichus  I.,  B.C.  671.  He  intro* 
duced  Qreek  auxiliaries  into  his  army,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 
the  native  troops,  who  seceded  in  a  body,  and  settled  to  the  south  of 
Meroe.  The  long  siege  of  Azotus,  stated  at  twenty-nine  years  (Her.  ii. 
157),  and  the.  threatened  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  were  two  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  His  son  Neco,  or  Necho,  B.C.  617,  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  regain  the  supremacy  which  Egypt  had  once  enjoyed  over 
Western  Asia:  he  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo  (2  Kings  xxiU.  29),  but  was 
himself  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2), 
Psammetichus  II.,  or  Psammis,  B.C.  601,  passed  an  uneventful  reign  of  six 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the  Bible, 
B.C.  595,  the  king  with  whom  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  entered  into 
alliance*  He  was  successful  in  the  early  part  of  his  i*eign,  capturing 
Gkza  and  Sidon,  and  obliging  the  Chaldsean  army  to  retire  fi-om  Jeru- 
salem; but  his  attempt  on  Gyrene  was  a  failure,  and  terminated  in  the 
revolt  of  his  troops,  and  his  own  deposition  and  death  :  it  would  appear 
from  some  passages  in  the  Bible  (Is.  xix.  2 ;  Jer.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  1 ,  30) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  undertook  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  Amasis, 
B.C.  570,  who  deposed  and  succeeded  Necho,  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Qreeks,  and  gave  them  Naucratis  as  an  emporium:  his 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  monuments  at  Sai's,  were  numerous  and 
splendid.  Psammenitus  came  to  the  throne  just  as  Cambyses  reached 
the  frontier  of  Egypt,  B.C.  525.  He  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  and 
afterwards  besieged  and  captured  at  Memphis;  and  from  this  time 
Egypt  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 

II.  Tlie  Persian  Era. — The  27th  dynasty  consisted  of  eight  Persian 
kings,  who  were  satraps  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  chief  events 
during  this  period  were  the  two  revolts  in  488  and  456,  the  first  of 
which  delayed  the  second  invasion  of  Qreece.  The  28th  dynasty  con- 
tains only  one  name,  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite,  who  reigned  over  the  whole 
land,  and  whose  sarcophagus  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  29th  contained  four,  and  the  30th  three  kings,  the  last  of  whom, 
Nectanebud  II.,  was  dethroned  by  the  generals  of  Darius  Ochus. 

III.  The  Hellenic  Era. — This  commences  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  332).  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  323,  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 


founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagidee.  The  early  kings  of  this  dynasty 
were  engaged  in  frequent  contests  w^ith  the  kings  of  Syria.  Soter  him- 
self (323-283)  conquered  PhcBnicia  and  Coele-Syria ;  Philadelphus  (283- 
247)  secured  peace  by  giving  these  provinces  as  the  marriage- portion  of 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theus;  Euergetes  (247-222)  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  Berenice,  and  reduced  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces to  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India ;  Philopator  (222-205)  de- 
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feat^  Antioohut  the  Great  at  Raphia,  and  thus  regained  the  disputed 
possessions  which  had  previously  been  conquered  by  the  Syriaus ;  but 
under  Epiphaaes  (205-18 1)  they  were  finally  lost,  and  the  attempt  to 
regain  them  under  Philometor  (181-146)  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  fiffvptians  at  Pelusium  in  170.  The  succeeding  reigns  of  Euer- 
getes  II.  (146-117),  Lathyrus  (117-107,  and  again  89-81),  Alexander  I. 
and  Cleopatra  (107-90),  and  Auletea  (^80-51),  are  chietly  notorious  for 
the  profligacy  of  the  successive  sovereigns  and  the  frequent  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  The  disputes  that  prevailed  opened  the 
door  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  and  the  last  of  tliese  kings 
was  restored  to  his  throne  by  A.  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  the 
reign  of  hia  successors,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  the  Alexandrian  war 
arose,  in  which  Csesar  took  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  and  Ptolemy  perished 
in  47.  Cleopatra  thenceforward  reigned  in  coi^unction  with  another 
brother:  her  eventful  life  was  terminated  by  her  own  hand  in  'io,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  two  Ptolemies  ended.  As  to  the  internal  state  of 
Egypt  under  the  Hellenic  monarchs,  it  was  on  the  whole  prosperous. 
'Commerce  was  fostered  not  only  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  but 
subsequently  by  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  through  the  Red  Sea 
by  Pfalladelphus ;  literature  flourished  greatly  at  Alexandria ;  even  the 
old  Egyptian  edifices  came  in  for  a  share  of  royal  patronage,  and  many 
of  the  temples  were  either  restored  or  enlarged. 

IV.  The  Roman  Era. — For  a  long  period  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  treated  it  generally  with 
consideration,  and  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  edifices. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelius  a  serious  rebellion  occurred  (a.d.  171-175); 
in  269  the  country  was  for  a  few  months  occupied  by  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra;  and  thenceforward  troublous  times  set  in  through  the 
resistance  offered  to  Aurelian  in  272,  Probus  in  276,  and  Diocletian 
in  285.  The  religious  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  form 
prominent  topics  in  the  history  of  this  period ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
mouasticism  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  exercised  a  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  country.  In  a.d.  379  Paganism  was  denounced  by  an 
imperial  edict,  and  all  the  temples  were  overthrown.  The  only  subse- 
quent events  were  the  subjugation  o\'  I'^^ypt  by  Persia  in  a.d.  618 ;  and 
its  conquest  by  Amron,  the  general  of  the  Klialiph  Omar,  in  640. 


The  Ruins  and  Vicinity  of  PhiUe.    (From  Wilkinson.) 
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II. — ^Ethiopia. 

§  15.  Ethiopia,  in  its  strictly  territorial  sense,*  was  bounded  on 
tlie  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  S.'  by  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Prom.  Prasum  in  the  S.  to  Prom.  Bazium  in  the  N. 
It  embraces  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordo/an,  and  northern  Abyssinia. 
It  is  for  the  most  j^rt  a  mountainous  country,  rising  gradually  to- 
wards the  S.  Water  is  abundant  there,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  famed  for  its  fertility  in  ancient  times.  In  addition  to 
various  kinds  of  e^cultural  produce,  it  jxtsaessed  some  articles  of 
great  commercial  value,  jmrticularly  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory. 

Name. — The  Qreeks  derived  "\£thiopia"  from  oftfw,  and  dSifr,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  would  betoken  the  land  of  the  dark-complexioned.    It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  a  Grsecized  form  of  EOiosIt,  the  name  ^ 
by  which  the  Egyptians  described  it. 

§  16.  The  mountain-ranges  of  this  vast  district  were  but  imper- 
fectly known.  A  lofty  chain  skirts  the  sea-coast,  and  shuts  out  the 
interior  from  easy  access  to  the  sea.  On  the  W.  a  range,  named 
JBfhiopici  Montei.  forms  the  natural  limit  on  the  side  of  the  desert. 
Far  away  to  the  8.  were  the  Lune  Montest  reputed  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  sea-coast  was  tolerably  well  known  from 
the  visits  of  merchants.  The  Straits  of  Bab-^l-Mand^b  are  not 
noticed  under  any  specific  name.  Two  bays  only  are  described,  viz. : 
Adnlleiu  Siniu,  Annesiey  Bay,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  AvaUtes  Sin. 
somewhat  S.  of  the  Straits.  Of  the  promontories  we  may  notice  — 
Baiium,  Ras-eUNaschef,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Syene ;  Arom&tat 
C.  Guarda/ui,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Africa ;  and  Praanm,  C. 
Delgadoy  in  the  extreme  S.  The  positions  of  others  that  are 
noticed  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  Zingus,  Koti 
Ckimu,  and  Bhaptum,  are  not  well  ascertained.  The  chief  river  is 
the  Xile,  which  has  been  already  described  as  dividing  into  two 
branches  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  one  of  which  (probably  the 
Blue  Nile)  the  name  of  Ast&piu  was  given,  and  which  also  receives, 
near  Meroe,  an  important  tributary,  now  named  the  Tacazze,  'and 
probably  formerly  the  Astabfiras.     The  lakes,  in  which  the  Nile  was 


*  The  name  Ethiopia  was  sometimes  used  in  a  broader  sense  to  signify  all  the 
inhabitants  of  interior  Africa,  and  in  this  case  the  inhabitants  of  .Ethiopia  proper 
were  distinguished  as  the  Ethiopians  beyond  Egypt.  We  have  already  (p.  19) 
referred  to  the  mythical  Ethiopians. 

'  Ethiopia  was  the  most  southerly  land  known  to  the  ancients :  hence  Lncan 
describes  it  a4 — 

Ethiopumque  solum  quod  non  premeretur  ab  ulla 

Sigrniferi  regione  poll,  nisi  poplite  lapso 

Ultima  currati  procederet  ungula  Tauri. — ^lii.  253. 
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repuCed  to  have  its  sources,  fell  within  the  limits  of  ^Ethiopia :  in 
addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the  lake  Cdloe>  or  Piebta,  Deni- 
hea^  through  which  the  Astapus  flows. 

§  17.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  were  a  mixture  of 
Arabian  and  Libyan  races  with  the  genuine  iBthiopians.  They 
were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes,  designated  according  to  their 
diet  or  employment,  such  as  the  Rhizophagi,  "  root-eaters,"  Acrido- 
phagi,  "  locust-eaters,"  &c.  The  residences  of  these  tribes  are  un- 
certain, with  the  exception  of  the  following  four  : — The  BlemmyM 
and  Vegabarii  between  the  Keil  Sea  and  the  Astaboras ;  the  lethjo- 
ph&gi,  "  fish-eaters,"  on  the  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Adule ;  and  the  Troglodytn.  '*  cave-dwellers,"  in  the  mountains 
skirting  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Kgypt.  The  llaflroUi,  "  long-lived," 
had  a  settled  residence,  but  its  locality  cannot  be  considered  as  known. 
The  SomlnltB  are  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
descendants  of  the  Automoli,  noticed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  as  the 
war-casto  of  Egypt,  who  deserted  in  the  reign  of  Psammetlchus, 
Bx.  658.  The  Sembritas  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  Astapus,  not 
far  from  Auxume,  which  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Egyp- 
,  tian  name  of  the  caste  "  Asmach."  The  KhImb'  originally  lived  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Meroe,  in  Kordofan :  they  were 
the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guides  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Inner  Africa,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  ffold 
(•*  noub  '*  in  Egyptian)  imported  from  Kordofan,  Originally  they 
were  isolated  tribes,  but  in  the  3rd  cent  a.d.  they  were  consolidated, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (about  a.d.  300)  were  transferred  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Nile,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Bleromyes :  they 
thus  gave  to  that  district  the  name  of  Nubia,  which  it  still  retains. 
The  coimtry  may  he  considered  as  divided  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts ; — DodeoaachoBnust  in  the  N.,  extending  for  12  achcmi  (as  its 
name  implies)  from  Phiiae  to  Pscelcis :  by  the  Romans  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Egypt ;  ftfaiopia  Propir»  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  which 
extended  southwards  from  Pscelcis  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles ;  Begio  Anzomitftnixiif  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  coextensive  with  Abyssinia; 
and  Barbaria  or  Anaia,  Ajan,  the  coast-district  from  the  promontory 
of  Aromata  to  that  of  Rhaptum :  the  latter  name,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  applied  more  particularly  to  the  interior.  The  southern 
portion  of  Meroe  was  named  the  "  Isle,"  as  being  bounded  on  three 


*  Bis  rimul,  inmitem  testantes  eorpore  lolem, 
Exuiiti  Tcnere  Nube.     Non  erea  camia. 
Nee  lorica  rlget  ferro,  nee  tenditur  arena ; 
Tempora  mulUpIici  mos  eat  defendere  lino, 
£t  lino  manire  latus,  acelerataque  aaoela 
Bpiettla  dlrigcre,  et  femun  infamare  veneno. — Sil.  Ital.  ill.  268. 
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of  its  sides  by  rivers,  viz. ;  the  Nile  on  the  W.,  the  Astapos  or 
BliM  NiU  on  the  S.,  and  the  Astaboras  on  the  N.E.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and  on  the  W.  of 
the  Nile  was  the  desert  of  Bahiouda,  This  district  was  rich*  in 
I'roductions  of  every  kind — ^minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables ;  and 
its  fertility,  combined  with  its  central  jjobition,  led  to  the  high 
prosperity  which  it  attained. 

§  18.  The  towns  of  Ethiopia,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers,  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  cla&>seii :  the  genuine  Ethiopian  towns,  which  were  chiefly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  Greek  empdria  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  include  Ptolemais-Theron,  Adule,  Arsinog,  and  Berenice 
Epideiitis.  From  these  an  active  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  with 
the  interior,  but  with  Arabia,  Western  India,  and  Ceylon.  These 
towns  flourished  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  Of 
the  ^Ethiopian  towns,  the  southern  capital  Meroe  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  importance.  The  remains  of  temples  and  pyramids  prove 
the  existence  of  numerous  towns  in  the  same  district  Napftta* 
comes  next,  and  as  the  northern  capital  of  iEthiopia  was  even  more 
important  in  relation  to  Egypt.  Numerous  important  towns  were 
erected  by  the  Pharoahs  between  Nap&ta  and  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  history  of  which  is  lost,  but  the  ruins  remain,  testifying  to  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  temples  i^  these  are  found  at  Dendoor,  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Talmis ;  at  Derr ;  at  Ahoosimhal  or  Ipsamhol  (perhaps 
the  ancWt  Aboccis),  about  two  days'  journey  below  the  Second 
Catan^^t ;  at  Semneh,  above  the  Great  Cataract,  a  place  probably  in* 
tended  to  guard  the  Nile ;  at  Soleb,  below  the  Third  Cataract ;  and  at 
numerous  other  places.  Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Meroe,  Auxume 
rose  to  importance  as  a  seat  both  of  art  and  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  towns  of  the  interior  were  entrepots  for  the  Central  African 
trade :  to  this  circumstance  Mero6,  Auxume,  and  Nap&ta  owed  their 
wealth.  Some  of  the  towns  in  Dodecaschoenus  were  border-fortresses, 
and  are  hence  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  campaigns  of  Petronius. 

*  Late  tibi  gnrgite  rupto 

Ambitur  nigris  Meroe  fecunda  colonis, 
LsBta  comis  ebeni :  qusB,  quamvid  arbore  multa 
Frondeat,  8B8tatem  nulla  sibi  mitigat  umbra : 
Linea  tarn  rectum  mundi  ferit  ilia  Leonem. — Luc.  x.  802. 
^  The  pyramids  and  temples  near  Gehel-el-Birkel  are  supposed  to  mark  its  site ; 
while  the  thirty-fire  pyramids  of  Nouri  stand  eight  miles  higher  up. 

"  These  temples  were  chiefly  built  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  :  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Derrt  and  the  richly  sculptured  temples  at  Aboositnbel  are  of  the  date 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  At  Hassaia  is  a  temple  bearing  the  sign-manual  of 
Thothmes  III.  These  buildings  probably  surviyed  to  a  late  age,  and  were 
oeautlfied  or  enlarged  at  various  eras :  at  Dendoor,  for  instance,  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  Augustan  age. 
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(1.)  In  I>odeoa«dken«t.— lUadft  stood  on  the  l«ft  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  five  days'  journey  S.  of  Philse.  The  ruins  of  it  at  KalabBdie  are 
highly  interesting,  consisting  of  a  rock-tem^e  dedicated  to  lianduls, 
with  bas-reliefs  and  beauti&l  sculptures.  This  temple  was  originally 
built  by  Amunoph  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  A  facHsimile  of  these 
sculptures  stands  in  the  British  Museum.  A  curious  Greek  inscription 
of  Silco,  probably  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Nubse  who  protected  the 
Roman  frontier,  has  been  found  there.  Another  temple  of  great  interest 
belongs  to  the  Pharaonic  era.  Ptelfiii;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Dakkeht  was  one  of  the  strongholds  which  Petronius  took  from  the 
Ethiopians,  and  constituted  a  Roman  fortress  (B.C.  23).  There  is  a 
temple  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  at  Dakkeh,  founded  by  Ergamenes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  I'hiladelphus.  Hliira  Syeaminiia  was  an  ex- 
tensive mart  on  the  southern  frontier,  probably  at  W<idy  Maharrakah. 
The  lesser  towns  in  this  district  were — PazambSto,  Debot,  a  fortress  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  with  a  temple  of  I  sis  founded  by  Ashar-Amun, 
and  adorned  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
remains;  Taphii,  Teffa,  with  large  stone-quarries  near  it;  Tutiii,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  Gerf  Hostoyn,  consisting  of  a  rock-temple  of  the 
reign  of  Ramesee  the  Great,  with  numerous  figures ;  TaehompM,  on  an 
island  opposite  Pselcis,  and  hence  named  GaLtnijPMleii,  when  the 
latter  place  rose  to  importance :  its  position  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
no  island  exists  opposite  the  site  of  Pselcis  :*  the  lake  noticed  by  Hero* 
dotus  (ii.  29)  was  merely  a  reach  of  the  Nile. 

(2.)  In  JEihiopia  Proper. — Kap&ta,  the  northern  capital,  was  situ- 
ated probably  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  great  bend  which  the  Nile 
makes  in  about  19^  N.  lat.,  and  near  GebeUd-Birkelj  where  are  found, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  temples  dedicated  to  Osiris  and 
Ammon,  richly  decorated  with  sculptures,  and  some  pyramids.  The 
two  Egyptian  lions  which  now  adorn  the  British  Museum  were  brought 
from  this  spot.  Judging  from  its  ruins,  Nap&ta  must  have  been  a 
veiy  wealthy  place,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  terminus  of  the 
routes  from  Gagaudes  in  the  N.W.,  and  Meroe  in  the  S.E.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Ethiopia  under  the  Sabacos  and  Tirhaka,  who  extended 
their  sway  over  Upper  Egypt ;  and  it  was  the  most  southerly  point 
that  the  Romans  reached.  It  sunk  after  its  capture  by  Petronius, 
B.C.  22.  The  town  of  MeroS  stood  about  90  miles  S.  of  the  junction 
of  the  Astaboras  with  the  Nile,  at  Dankalahf  where  its  site  is  marked 
by  some  pyramids.  In  addition  to  this,  ruins  of  cities,  whose  names 
have  perished,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  near  the  Nile  be- 
tween 16^  and  17^  N.  lat,,  consisting  of  numerous  temples,  colonnades, 
and  mounds  of  bricks.  The  architecture  bespeaks  a  late  age  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  Meroe  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  state,  in  which  the  priest- 
hood exercised  great  influence,  while  the  sceptre  was  often  held  by 
females,  with  the  official  name  of  Candace.  When  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  extended  their  sway  over  Northern  Ethiopia,  Merue  remained 
independent.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  an  unim- 
portant place.  In  the  same  district  were  two  towns  named  Frimis, 
Parra,  and  Magna,  the  former  of  which,  also  named  Premnis,  is  placed 
near  the  northern  frontier  at  Ibrim,  and  was  a  fortress  captured  by 
Petronius,  and  afterwards  retained  by  the  Romans  as  an  advanced  post ; 
the  other  wasto  the  S.  of  Napftta,  not  far  from  Meroe.  Auxllme  stood 
£.  of  the  Astaboras,  in  about  14^  7'  N.  lat.,  and  is  represented  by 
Azum,  the  capital  of  Tigre :  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  Meroe  in  the  1st 
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or  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.  From  the  fact  of  Greek  being  spoken  there, 
it  was  not  improbably  a  colony  of  Adulo.  The  most  interesting  relics 
of  the  old  town  are  an  obelisk  60  feet  high,  and  a  square  enclosure 
with  a  seat,  reputed  to  be  the  throne  of  the  old  kings.  Auxume  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprick,  as  we  learn  from  a  rescript  of  Constantius 
Nicephorus  about  a.d.  350. 

(3.)  On  (he  Coast— AdtiB,  ThuUa,  on  the  bay  of  the  Bed  Sea  named 
after  it,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from  Egypt. 
Under  the  Romans  it  served  as  the  port  of  Auxume,  and  it  was  then  a 
place  of  extensive  trade.  It  possessed  a  famous  inscription,  named 
Monumentum  Adulitanum,  copied  by  Cosmas  in  the  6th  cent,  a.d.,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  are  recorded.  Ptolemftig 
Theron,  originally  a  town  of  the  Ti*oglodytes  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  se- 
lected  by  Ptoltmy  Philadelphiis  (b.c.  282-246)  as  the  spot  wiience 
elephant-hunting  should  be  prosecuted :  it  hence  became  a  place  of  large 
trade,  both  in  elephants  and  in  ivory.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  not  far  from  Adule.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  position 
of  SaiMB  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the 
Sabseans  of  the  Bible  dwelt,  while  another  place  of  the  same  name 
stood  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia. 

Of  the  other  towns  ou  the  coast  we  may  briefly  notice — ^Aninod,  a 
port  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes,  once  called  Olbia;  Berenice 
Panohr^iu*  in  the  Troglodyte  country,  named  the  *' All-golden," 
from  the  mines  of  Jebd  Ollaki  near  it ;  a  second  Arsinoe,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Berenice  Epideirec,  deriving  its  surname 
from  its  position  **  on  a  neck  '*  of  land  at  the  Straits  of  Bab^UMandeb : 
it  was  also  called  Deire :  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  favoured  it,  and  named 
it  after  his  sister  Berenice. 

(4.)  On  tJie  Indian  Ocean. — Xalao,  probably  at  Berhera,  was  a  mart 
for  gum,  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory.  Bhapta  was  the  collective  name  of 
several  villages  (probably  opposite  the  isle  of  Faia),  so  called  from  the 
**  sewed'*  boats,  i,e.  f^teued  by  fibres  instead  of  nails,  which  were  used 
there  :  it  was  the  most  distant  trading  station  known  on  this  coast. 

History. — iBthiopia  was  intimately  connected  with  Egypt,  and  not  un- 
frequently  was  under  the  same  sovereign.  Among  the  predecessors  of 
Sesortasen  were  eighteen  iBthiopian  kings.  Sesortasen  himself  is  said 
to  have  conquered  .Ethiopia.  The  13th  dynasty  took  refuge  there 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Hyksos.  The  16th  and  18th  dynasties  also 
conquered  it;  and  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV., 
prove*  the  extent  of  their  sway  to  have  reached  as  far  as  Nap^ita.  In  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  over  T^wer 
Egypt,  under  the  kings  Sabaco,  Sebichus  (the  So  of  Scripture),  and 
Taracus  (Tirhakah'^.  In  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.c.  630)  the  whole 
of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  to  Ethiopia,  and  settled  probably 
in  the  district  we  have  assigned  to  them.  Cambyses  endeavoured  to 
conquer  Ethiopia,  but  failed :  nevertheless  the  Persian  occupation  of 
the  Nile-valley  opened  the  country  considerably;  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  Qreeks  were  fully 
introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  .Ethiopian  army  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt*:  they  were  repulsed  by  Petronius,  and  pursued 
as  £eir  as  Nap&ta.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  acknowledged  from  that 
time  (B.C.  23)  until  Diocletian's .  reign  (a.d.  284-305).  The  frequent 
notices  of  Ethiopia  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  already  referred 
to.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  only  occasion  ou  which  the  name 
occurs  is  in  connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candace. 
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RulDfl  of  Cyrene.    (From  Hamilton.) 


CHAPTER    XYI. 

Marmarica,   Cyrenaica,   Strtica,   Africa   Propria,  Kdmidia, 
Mauretakia,  Libya  Interior. 

I.  Marmabica.  §  1.  Boundaries  ;  inhabitants ;  towns.  II.  Cyrenaica. 
§  2.  Boundaries  and  position.  §  3.  Promontories  ;  hills.  §  4. 
Inhabitants ;  towns ;  history.  §  5.  The  Nasamones  ;  Oasis  of 
Augila.  III.  Syrtica.  §6.  Boundaries;  physical  features.  §7. 
Inhabitants  ;  towns  ;  islands.  IV.  Africa  Propria.  §  8.  Bound- 
aries. §  9.  Position  and  physical  character.  §  10.  Mountains  ; 
rivers.  §11.  Inhabitants;  towns.  §12.  Carthage.  §13.  The 
Roman  divisions  ;  towns  ;  history.  Y.  Numidia.  §  1 4.  Boundaries.  • 
§  15.  Moimtains;  rivers.  §  16.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 
VI.  Macbetania.  §  17.  Boundaries.  §  18.  Mountains  ;  rivers. 
§19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  VII.  Libya  Interior.  §20. 
Boundaries  ;  physical  features.  §  21.  Inhabitants.  §  22.  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

I. — ^Marmarica. 

§  1.  Xarmarlca  was  a  barren  and  sandy  strip  skirting  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  E.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the 
W. :  it  answers  to  the  modem  Desert  of  Barkdh,     It  was  divided  by 
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Ptolemy  into  two  parts,  Libycus  Nomos  in  the  E.,  and  Marmaricus 
Nomofl  in  the  W.,  the  point  of  separation  being  at  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus.  The  chief  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the  two 
singular  "  descents "  (KordpoBfMoi,  Akahah),  where  the  land 
slopes  ofif  from  a  considerable  elevation  on  the  shore  down  to  the 
interior:  they  were  named  Catabathmni  IbgniUt  which  rises  to 
900  feet,  and  which  extends  towards  tbe  Oasis  of  Ammonium  in  the 
S.E, ;  and  C.  Xinor  500  feet  high,  more  to  the  E.  near  Para:tonium. 
The  only  river  is  the  Paliflnu*  Temineh,  on  the  W.  border.  The 
Marmarldse,  after  whom  the  district  was  named,  are  not  noticed  by 
Herodotus,^  but  appear  as  the  principal  tribe  in  these  parts  between 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  third  cent,  of  our  era :  the 
limits  assigned  to  their  abode  by  the  ancient  geographers  vary 
considerably.  The  chief  towns  were  Taposlris*  "  the  tomb  of  Osiris," 
about  25  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  Justinian  constructed  a 
town-hall  and  baths ;  ApiB«  about  12  miles  W.  of  ParsBtonium ; 
and  ParsBtoninm  or  Ammonia.  Baretoun^  possessing  a  fine  harbour. 
Alexander  started  from  this  point  to  visit  the  oracle  at  Ammon, 
B.C.  332 ;  and  Antony  stopped  here  after  the  battle  of  Actium  :  it 
was  fortified  by  Justinian.  There  were  numerous  lesser  ports,  one 
of  which,  Plynus,  was  probably  the  same  as  Panormus ;  another 
owed  its  name,  MenelU  Portoa*  to  the  tradition  that  Menelaus 
landed  there  ;  while  Chen/bnSsns  Kagna  stood  near  the  j)romontory 
of  the  same  name  on  the  border  of  Cyrenaica,  and  was  named 
"  Magna  "  in  contradistinction  to  "  C.  Parva"  near  Alexandria. 

II.— Cyrenaica. 
§  2.  The  district  generally  called  Cyrenaica  after  its  chief  town 
Cyrene,  and  occasionally  Pentapdlis  after  the  five  confederate  towns 


'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  GiligammsB  of  Herodotas  are  the  same  people 
afl  the  MarmaridsB  of  later  writers :  no  subsequent  writer  notices  the  GiligammsB. 
The  ^annaridsB  are  fluently  noticed  by  the  later  Latin  poets : 
Gens  unica  terras 
Incolit  a  ssbyo  serpentum  innoxia  morsu, 
Marmarids  Psylli  :  par  lin^a  potentibus  herbis  : 
Ipse  cruor  tutus,  nullumque  admittere  rirus, 
Vel  cantu  cessante,  potest.  Luc.  ix.  891. 

Misti  Garamante  perusto 
MarmaridflB  volucres.  Luc.  iv.  679. 

MarmaridflB,  medicum  vulgus,  strepuere  catenris : 
.   Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veneni. 
Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  Jacuere  cerastsB. — Sil.  Itai..  iii.  800. 
The  Adyrmachidie  of  Herodotus,  whom  we  hare  already  noticed  (p.  88)  as  liring 
on  the  coast,  appear  to  have  retired  into  the  interior :  they  are  noticed  by  Silius 
Italicus — 

Versicolor  contra  caetra,  et  falcatus  ab  arte 

Ensis  Adyrmachidis  ac  Iabto  tegmina  crure. — ^iii.  278. 
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on  it,  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cher* 
Bonesus  Magnus  in  the  E.,  where  it  touched  Marmarica  to  Arae 
Philenorum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater  S3rrtis  in  the  W.  The 
portion  of  this  territory  which  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Greeks 
consisted  of  the  table*land  and  the  adjacent  coast,  which  here 
projects  in  a  curved  form  into  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Syrtis. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  region  were  highly 
£Eiyourable.  It  lies  directly  opposite  Peloponnesus  at  a  distance  of 
200  miles.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  moderately  elevated  table- 
land, which  siuks  down  to  the  coast  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  and 
is  throughout  clothed  with  verdure  and  intersected  by  mountain 
streams  running  through  ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Rain  is  abundant ;  and  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes 
from  the  N.,  and  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  shut  out  the  heat 
of  the  Sahara  from  the  S.  It  produced  corn,  oil,  wine,  dates,  figs, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits,  and  especially  the  plant  sUphium  or 
laserpitium,  wheoce  the  medical  gum  called'  laser  was  extracted, 
and  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  country.  Its  honey  and  horses 
were  also  famed. 

§  3.  The  most  striking  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the 
promontories,  of  which  we. may  notice  from  E.  to  W.,  Ghersonesns 
ICagna,  Has  et-Tin ;  Zephyrinm,  C,  Deme ;  Phyova*  Has  Sem,  the 
most  northern  headland  in  this  part  of  Africa;  and  BorStun,  JRan 
Teyonas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Syrtia.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  was  named  Heroulii  ArSnsBf 
"  the  sands  of  Hercules  ; "  S.W.  of  these  were  the  Velpi  Mt8.»  and 
more  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  BneoUous  Ms.  The  only 
river  was  the  small  streiam  Lathon»  which  joins  the  sea  N.  of 
Boreum.  Near  it  was  the  little  lake  called  Triton  or  laons  Hes- 
perldtun,  which  some  of  the  ancients  confounded  with  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia. 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  were 
the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  Giligammse  in  the  E.,  the  Asbystae  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Auschlsae  in  the  W.  These  were  driven  from  the 
coast  by  Greek  settlers  who  first  entered  under  Battus,  the  founder 
of  Gyrene,  B.C.  631,  and  who  gradually  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  erecting,  in  addition  to  Gyrene,  Apollonia  which  served 
as  its  port,  Tench ira  and  Hesperides  on  the  coast,  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
Barca  about  12  miles  from  the  N.  coast.  These  five  formed  the 
original  Pentapolis.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  various  changes  took 
place :  the  name  of  Hesperides  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Berenice, 
and  Teuchira  by  Arsinoe.  Barca  sank  and  its  port  assumed  its 
position  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais :  Gyrene  also  waned  before 
the  growing  prosperity  of  its  port  Apollonia.  Henceforward  the 
Pentapolis  consisted  of  the  cities  of  Gyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais, 
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Arsino6,  and  Berenice.  The  country  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  Jews  who  had 
settled  there  in  large  numbers  under  the  Ptolemies,  rose  and  mas- 
sacred the  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans.  From  this  time  it  declined, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  towns  was  completed  by  the  Persian 
Chosroes  in  a.d.  616. 


Kuins  of  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  Barca.    (From  Hamilton.) 

Taking  the  towns  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  we  first  meet  with  Apol- 
lonia,  originally  only  the  port  of  Cyrene,  but  afterwards  the  mora 
important  town  of  the  two :  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
geographer.  Its  site  at  Marsa  Sausdh  is  marked  by  the  splendid  ruins 
of  several  temples,  the  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  Cyrene, 
founded  by  colonists  from  Thera,^  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  of 


*  The  foundation  of  Cyrene  is  described  in  the  following  lines,  Calliste  being 
the  poetical  designation  of  Thera :  the  city  is  dignified  with  the  title  "  divine," 
and  its  tutulary  goddess  represented  as  seated  on  a  golden  throne : — 
Kflu,  Aoice&u- 
fiovtutv  fiixBtyrti  av6p£>v 
H0€inv,  iv  irore  KoA- 

Aurrov  dircfwnjo'ai'  XP<^*^ 
Hatrov  evOev  8'  vfifti  Aaroi- 

8as  tirofitv  Aifivas  neSCov 
Svv  ^tSiv  Tifuus  o^cA* 

\ttv,  aoTU  xpvtrotfpoi'ov 
^iav4fi€iv  6€iov  Kvpavas 
'Op$6pw\ov  firjTw  ^<^evpo/Ltevoi«.— PiND.  Pyth.  iv.  457. 
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two  terraceB  some  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  fi*om  which  it  was  10  miles 
distant ;  the  fipot  was  selected  ia  consequence  of  a  beautiful  fountain, 
named  Cyre,*  which  bursts  forth  there  and  which  the  Greeks  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  Its  commerce 
was  considerable,  particu- 
larly in  tilphium}  and  it 
held  a  distinguished  place 
in  literature,  as  the  birth- 
place of  AnstippuB,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrensean 
school  ;  of  Cameades,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy at  Athens;  and  of 

the  poet  Callimachus.   Its  CoinofCyrene. 

ruins  at  Orennah  are  very 

extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres, 
and  tombs.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  a 
vast  subterraneous  necropolis.  Cyrene  was  governed  by  a  dynasty, 
named  the  Battiadse,^  in 
which  the  kings  bore  alter- 
nately the  names  of  Battus 
and  Arcesilaus,  from  b.c. 
630  to  about  430,  after  { 
which  it  became  a  repub- 
lic. It  was  made  a  Ro- 
man colony  with  the  name 
of  Flavia.  Ptolemak  was 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  peopled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Barca  on 
the  former  site  of  the  port  of  that  town.  Its  ruins  are  in  part  covered 
by  the  sea.  Baxea  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-watered'  and  fertile  plain. 


Coin  of  Barca. 


In  another  passage  of  the  same  poet  we  have  other  characteristics  of  the  place 
noticed — ^its  fertility,  the  white  colour  of  its  chalk  cliffs,  and  the  celebrity  of 
its  horses : — 

Xpafow  oueuTT^pa  Barrov 

Ko^iiro^opov  At/3va«,  icp«tv 

Vaavw  in  ifSm  Xiniop 

Krunrtuv  cvdp/yuiroy 

ndAtv  cy  o/yyirocKfi  fMurr<p.— Id.  Pyth,  iv.  10. 
*  Oi  5*  ovTw  mfyiff  Kvp^  iSvvayro  ntXwrtrau. 
Aiapides^  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  88. 

1  Qnam  magnus  numems  libysssB  arense 
Laaerpiciferis  jacet  C^rrenis, 
Oraculom  Jovis  inter  aestnosl, 

£t  Batti  veteris  sacrum  sepulcrum. — Catull.  vii.  3. 

2  £t  iniquo  e  Sole  calentes 

Battiadas  late  imperio  sceptrisque  regebat. — Sil.  Ital.  ii.  69. 
Nee  non  Cyrene  Pelopei  stirpe  nepotis 

Battiadas  pravos  ftdei  stimulavit  in  arma. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  252. 
*  The  epithet  arida  in  the  following  passages  must  be  held  to  refer,  not  to  the 
actual  site  of  the  town,  but  to  the  neighbouring  deseft  table-land  : — 

Adfnit 
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It  was  founded  about  B.C.  554,  hj  some  disaffected  citizens  of  Cyrene 
joined  by  some  Libyans,  and  it  soon  became  so  powerful  as  to  deprive 
Cyrene  of  her  supremacy  over  the  western  district.  In  b.c.  510  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  of  Pheretima,  mother  of 
Arcesilaus  III.,  and  after  a  siege  of  nine  months  was  taken  and  its 
inhabitants  transplanted  to  Bactria.  The  name  however  survived,  and 
is  somewhat  vaguely  applied  by  Virgil^  to  a  Libyan  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Barca  still  forms  one  of  the  divisions  of  Tripoli.  TeQp 
ehirs  or  Tanchira,  afterwards  Aninoii,  was  particularly  noted  for  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  founded  by  Cyrene,  and  its  site  is  still 
called  Tochira,  Hetperides,  afterwards  Berenlee,  derived  its  first 
name  from  the  notion  that  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Hesperides^  were 
foimd  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Cyrene,"  and  its  second  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Off  the  northern  coast  is  the  small  island  of  Platea,  on 
which  the  Theneans  first  settled. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Cyrenaica  has  been  already  given : 
it  was  subjected- to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  b.C.  321.  The 
last  of  the  Cyrenssan  kings,  Apion,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans  b.c.  95, 
who  gave  the  cities  their  freedom,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
sensions, reduced  it  to  a  province  (probably  in  B.C.  75),  and  united  it 
with  Crete,  B.C.  67.  In  Constantine's  division  it  was  constituted  a 
distinct  province.  Its  connexion  with  Biblical  history  is  briefly  told. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  vast  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled 
there  :  these  visited  Jerusalem  periodically,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  10).  One  of  them,  named  Simon,  was  selected  to  carry  our 
Saviour's  cross  to  Calvary  (Luke  zxiii.  26). 

§  5.  In  the  interior,  S.  of  Cyrene,  dwelt  the  important  tribe  of 
the  KasamSnes.  who  extended  their  territory  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Syrtis  westward,  and  inland  to  the  Oasis  of  Augila :  they  had 


Adfolt  andosa  cretos  Berenlcide  miles 

Nee,  tereti  dextras  in  pugnam  armata  dolone, 

Destituit  Barce  sitientibus  arida  venis.-^  Sil.  Ital.  ill.  249. 

JEtemumqiie  arida  Barce. — Id.  ii.  62. 

*  Hinc  deserta  siti  regis  lateque  farentes 
BarcsBi.  JEn.  iv.  42. 

&  Fait  aurea  silva, 

Divitiisqae  grates  et  fulvo  germlne  rami, 
Virgineusque  chorus,  nitidi  costodia  luci, 
£t  nunquam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens, 
Robora  complexus  rutilo  curvata  metallo. 
Abstulit  arboribos  pretium,  nemorique  laborcm 
Alcides  :  passusqne  inopes  sine  pondere  ramos, 
Retulit  ArgoUco  fulgentia  poma  tyranno. — Luc.  ix.  860. 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  modem  writer  justifies  the  selection  as  a  matter 
of  taste :  "  The  rest 'of  the  journey  (to  Grennah)  was  over  a  range  of  low  undu- 
lating hills,  offering  perhaps  the  most  lovely  sylvan  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
country  is  like  a  most  beautifully  arranged  Jardin  Anglais,  covered  with  pyra- 
midal clumps  of  evergreens,  variously  disposed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
refined  taste ;  while  bosquets  of  junipers  and  cedars,  relieved  by  the  pkle  olive 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  .tall  arbutus  tree,  afford  a  most  grateftil  shade  from 
the  midday  sun. ' — ^Hamilton's  Wanderinffs  in  J/Hea,  p.  81. 
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a  bad  reputation  among  the  Romans  as  wreckers.7  The  Oasis 
of  Anglla  lies  due  S.  of  Gyrene  between  the  29°  and  30^  of  N.  lat., 
and  was  in  ancient  times  the  source  whence  the  Kasamonians 
obtained  their  annual  supply  of  dates,  which  they  carried  north- 
wards to  their  head-quarters  n^r  the  sea.  It  consists  in  reality 
of  three  oases,  the  largest  of  which  retains  the  name  of  AujUah,  and 
is  still  famous  for  its  dates.  Each  of  the  oases  is  a  small  hill 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand. 

III.— Sybtioa  Reoio. 

§  6.  Syrtioa  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  land  extending  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  about  100  miles  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Syrtes.  Its  character  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  name 
Syrtis  (from  the  Arabic  sert  "  desert ") :  it  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
sand  that  men  and  even  vessels  are  sometimes  buried  beneath  the 
accumulations  carried  by  storms.  The  Syrtes  are  the  two  large 
bays  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Syrtic  sea,  as  already  described. 
The  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  this  sea  existed 
chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.'  The  most  important  pro- 
montories were  Geph&la  or  Trifironi  Ce/cUOf  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  Zeitha*  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser. 


'  Hoc  tarn  segne  solum  raras  tamen  exserit  herbas, 
Quas  Nasamon  gens  dara  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 
Nudufl  mra  tenet,  qaem  miindi  barbara  damnis 
Syrtis  alit.    Mam  littoreis  popolator  arenis 
Imminet,  et  nulla  portus  tangente  carina 
Novit  opes.     Sic  cum  toto  commercia  mundo 
Naufragiis  Nasamones  habent.  Lvc.  ix.  438. 

Hoc  coit  squorens  Nasamon,  invadere  fluctu 
Audax  naufragia,  et  prsdas  ayellere  ponto. — Sil.  Ital.  Hi.  820. 

*  Syrtes  vel  primam  mundo  Natura  flguram 
Cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  terrseque  reliquit : 
(Nam  neque  subsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  profundi 
Acciperet,  nee  se  dcfendit  ab  equore  tellus ; 
Amb^a  sed  lege  loci  jacet  invia  sedes : 
^uora  ftracta  yadis,  abruptaque  terra  profundo, 
Et  post  multa  sonant  projecti  littora  fluctus. 
Sic  male  deaeruit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 
Hanc  partem  Natura  sui  :)  vel  plenior  alto 
Olim  Syrtis  erat  pelago,  penitusque  natabat ; 
Sed  rapidus  Titan  ponto  sua  lumina  pascens 
^uora  subduxit  zonsB  vicina  perustCB  : 
Et  nunc  pontus  adhuc  Phoebo  siccante  repugnat. 
Mox  ubi  damnosum  radios  admoverit  SBvum, 
Tellus  Syrtis  erit :  nam  jam  brevis  unda  supeme 
Innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  SBquor. — Lvc.  ix.  303. 

Tres  Eurus  ab  alto 
In  brevia  et  Syrtes  urget,  miserabile  yisu ; 
Hliditque  vadis,  atque  aggere  cingit  arensB.«-.^M.  i.  110. 
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There  are  two  small  rivers — ^the  Ciiiypt*  in  the  £.,  which  has  not 
heen  identified;  and  the  Triton.^  el-Hammah,  in  the  W.,  which 
formerly  flowed  through  a  series  of  lakes,  Libya  palus,  Pallas,  and 
Tritonltis  :  it  now  gains  the  sea  by  a  direct  course,  and  the  three 
lakes  are  merged  in  one  named  Shibh^LawdeaJi,  The  most 
valued  productions  of  this  country  were  the  lotus,  and  a  species  of 
precious  stooe  known  as  Syrtides  gemriuK. 

§  7.  The  native  tribes  occupying  this  district  in   the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  the  Lotoph&gi  about  the  Syrtis  Minor,    and  the 
GindSnM  more  to  the  W.    The  former  were  so  named  from  the  . 
custom,  which  still  prevails  there,  of  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking  a 
wine  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  or  jujube  tree, 


*  The  Cinyps  was  famed  for  the  fine  goats*  hair  produced  about  it : 

Nee  minus  interea  barbas  incanaque  menta 

Cinyphii  tondent  hirci,  setasqae  comantes. — ^Vuto.  Oeorg,  iii.  811. 
Bigetque  barba, 

Qualem  forficibus  metit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. — ^BIabt.  vii.  95. 
Its  banks  were  also  proyerbially  fertile  : — 

CinyphiflB  segetis  citius  numerabis  arista. — Ot.  ex  Pont,  ii.  7,  25. 
It  was  fluently  used  as  a  synonym  for  AfHcan  generally,  e.g,  : — 

Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi  est. — Luc.  ix.  787. 

Cinyphiumque  Jubam.  Ov.  Met.  xy.  755. 

*  The  Triton  and  its  lakes  were  connected  with  some  of  the  Greek  legends  :  it 
was  there  that  the  Argonaut  Euphemus,  the  ancestor  of  Battus,  received  the 
promise  of  a  settlement  in  Africa : — 

t6v  iroTf 
Tpircavt!Soc  iv  wpoxoait 
ACftvws  Bt^  avifH,  tiSofUv^ 
TaZav  iiS6mi  (tCvui 
Ilpwpatfev  Ev^ofMC  Karafias 
Adtar',  Pind.  Pgth.  iv.  35. 

It  is  doubtftil  whether  the  term  Triton-bom,  applied  to  Pallas,  originally  le- 
ferred  to  this  lake  :  it  is  more  probable  that  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  Boeotian 
stream  is  meant.    The  later  poets,  however,  undoubtedly  connected  Pallas  with 
the  AfHcan  river,  which  Euripides  hence  describes  as — 
Aifivrfi  T*  hniipov  Tpirwvtaioc 
H^rviMv  ojcrdv.  lofi.  871. 

So  also  the  Latin  poets — 

Hue,  qui  stagna  colunt  Tritonidos  alta  paludis, 

Qua  Virgo,  ut  fama  est,  bellatrix  edita  lympha 

Invento  primam  Libyen  perftidit  olivo.— Sil.  Ital.  iii.  322. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adit  illsBsa  paludem. 

Hanc,  ut  fama,  Deus,  quem  toto  littore  pontus 

Audit  ventosa  perflantem  marmora  concha, 

Hanc  et  Pallas  amat :  patrio  qusB  vertice  nata 

Terrarum  primam  Libyen  (nam  proxima  cobIo  est, 

XJt  probat  ipse  calor)  tetigit :  stagnique  quieta 

Yultus  vidit  aqua,  posuitque  in  margine  plantas, 

Et  se  d&eeta  Tritonlda  dixit  ab  unda. — hoc.  ix.  347. 
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which  according  to  the  Homeric  legend*  produced  a  state  of  dreamy 
forgetfulness.  lu  addition  to  these,  the  Nasamones,  Psylli,  and 
Macse  roamed  over  portions  of  the  district.  Egyptian,  Phcenician, 
and  Cyrenasan  colonists  settled  on  the  coast  and  intermixed  with 
these  Libyan  tribes.  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  place  of  these,  numerous 
tribes  whose  names  are  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  The  chief 
towns  were  the  Phoenician'  colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  (£a,  and 
Sabrata,  which  having  received  Roman  colonists  became  important 
places,  and  gave  to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  Tripolitana,  which 
still  survives  in  the  modem  Tripoli, 

Leptii  ][agna  was  favourably  situated  on  a  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  central  table-land  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  succession  of  terraces, 
as  at  Cyrene.  It  possessed  a  roadstead,  well  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Hermaeum.**  The  old  Phcenician  city  was  situated  simi- 
larly to  Carthage,  upon  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  at  the  point  where 
a  small  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea ;  the  remains  of  sea  walls, 
quays,  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  moles  are  to  be  seeu  on  its 
site,  which  is  still  called  Lebdcu  At  a  later  period  a  new  city,  named 
Heapolis,  grew  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town,  which  henceforth 
served  as  the  citadel  alone. 
This  became  the  great  em- 
-porium  for  the  trade  with 

the  eastern  part  of  Interior  fj  f^^>ff^\  '^  \  I  Q" 
Africa,  and  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  particularly 
Septimius  Severus  who  was 
a  native  of  the  place,  it  was 
adorned  with  magnificent 
buildings,   and   flourished 

until  the  4th  cent.  a.d..  Coin  of  l^ptls. 

when  it  was  much  injured 

by  a  native  tribe  named  Ausuriani.  Though  partly  restored  by  Justinian, 
it  never  recovered  this  blow.  Its  ruins  are  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
a  small  village,  Legatah,  occupies  its  site.  (Est  became  a  Roman  colony 
about  A.D.  50  and  flourished  for  300  years,  when  it  was  mined  by  the 
Ausuriani.  On  its  site  stands  the  modem  capital  Tripoli :  a  very  perfect 
marble  arch,  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aurelius  Verus, 
is  the  principal  relic  of  the  old  town.    Sabr&ta,  or  AbrotSnum,  was  a 


3  Ovj*  Spa  Atoro^yoi  ivrfiovft  iroftoiaxv  6\gBpov 
*Hfi«T^po(f,  oAAa  <r^i  i6<rav  Awroio  wiKrcurBax. 
TStv  8*  offTif  Amtoio  ^yoi  fJLtKirfiia  Kofnrhv, 
OvK  ex'  airayytlkai  iroAii'  i^eXev,  ov6i  vitvBojf 
'AAA*  avTOv  /SovAokto  iitr'  av^paurt  AwTo4>o.yoi<ri 
Aftrrbv  iittirr6fuv0(,  /xev^/xev,  v6orov  rt  koBivBoA. — HoM.  Od,  ix.  92. 
*  The  PhoBnician  origin  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  towns  is  implied  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Sabrata  torn  Tyrium  vulgutf   Sarranaque  Leptis, 
CEaque  Trinacrios  Afiris  permixta  colonos.— Sil.  Ital.  iii.  25G. 
*  Proxima  Leptis  erat,  ct^us  statione  qnieta 
Exegere  hiemem,  nimbis  flammisque  carentem. — Lvc.  ix.  948. 
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considerable  mart  for  the  trade  of  the  mterior.  In  the  Roman  period, 
it  was  chiefly  famed  as  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilhi,  wife  of  Vespa- 
sian: extensive  ruins  of  it  remain  at  Tripoli  Vecchio.  Of  the  less 
important  towns  we  may  notice  Tae&pe,  Khahs,  at  the  innermost  point  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur-baths,  in  a  fertile  district, 
but  with  a  bad  harbour  ;  Zuehis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  noted  for 
its  purple  dyes  ;  and  AutomUa,  on  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica.  Off  the 
coast  were  the  islands  of  Meninx,  Jerhah,  S.E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
occupied  by  the  Lotophagi,  and  hence  named  LotophagltLi ;  and  Oer- 
elxia,  Karkenah,  and  CerdnitLi,  Jerbah,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
same  gulf,  which  lay  so  close  together  that  they  were  joined  by  a  mole. 

IV. — Africa  Propria. 

§  8.  The  Roman  province  of  Afirlcaf  in  its  restricted  sense,'  em- 
braced that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  in  the  E.,  the  desert  of  Sahara  in  the  S.,  the  river  Tusca  in 
the  W.,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  N.  It  answers  nearly  to  the 
modern  Tunis,  The  name  was  used  in  a  broader  sense  to  include 
Syrtica  in  the  E.,  and  Numidia  in  the  W.,  and  sometimes  even 
some  portions  of  Mauretania  beyond  the  Ampsaga,  which  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Numidia. 

§  9.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  deserve 
particular  notice.  It  occupies  that  great  angle  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Mercurii  Prom.,  C,  Ban,  is  the  apex,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  southerly  deviation  of  the  coast,  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  course,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  thus  approaches  very  near  the  continent  of  Europe, 
standing  directly  opposite  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in 
easy  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Spain.  As  regards  the 
Mediterranean,  it  stands  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  basins, 
eastern  and  western,  into  which  that  sea  is  divided,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  each,  forming  as  it  were  a  new  starting 
point  for  the  commerce  of  the  Phcenicians,  without  which  they  per- 
chance might  have  been  confined,  as  the  Greeks  generally  were,  to 
the  eastern  alone.    As  regards  Africa,  this  district  is  shut  off  from 


*  The  limits  of  the  Roman  province  varied  at  different  periods  :  as  originally 
constituted  in  b.c.  146,  it  consisted  of  the  possessions  of  Carthage  at  th<U  time, 
i.  e.  the  districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium :  the  rest  of  the  old  Carthaginian 
possessions  -were  handed  over  to  the  Numidian  kings.  In  the  Jagnrthine  war 
the  Romans  gained  Leptis  Magna  and  some  other  towns  in  Syrtica.  In  the  civil 
Avar  Ctesar  added  Numidia,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  under  the  title  of  New  Africa. 
In  B.C.  30  Augustus  restored  this  to  Juba,  but  resumed  it  again  in  b.  c.  25,  and 
fixed  the  western  boundary  at  Saldse,  thus  including  a  portion  of  Mauretania  also 
iu  Africa.  Finally,  Caligula  gave  up  this  latter  portion,  and  refixed  the  boundary 
at  the  Ampsaga.  In  the  3rd  cent,  (probably  in  Diocletian's  reign)  the  whole  was 
re-arranged  into  four  provinces—Numidia,  Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitana,  Bysa- 
dum,  and  Tiipolis.     The  term  Africa  was  occasionally  applied  to  all  of  these. 
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the  general  body  of  the  continent  by  the  range  of  Atlas  in  the  S., 
&nd  the  desert  regions  of  Syrtica  in  the  £.  The  country  was  also 
highly  favoured  in  regard  to  climate  and  soil.  The  great  range  of 
Atlas  forms  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  and 
provides  an  adequate  amount  of  moisture.  On  the  N.  side  it 
descends  in  a  series  of  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  offers  a  most 
fertile  soil  to  the  agriculturists.  In  the  southern  district  only  does 
the  desert  approach  the  sea,  and  the  soil  become  unfruitful.  The 
grain  produced  a  hundredfold,'  the  vine  a  double  vintage,  and  fruit 
of  every  kind  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

§  10.  The  mountains  were  offsets  from  the  great  chain  of  Atlas, 
some  few  of  which  only  received  special  names,  as  Xs.  JovXs  B.  of 
Carthage ;  Cimat  which  runs  parallel  to  the  northern  coast ;  and 
XampsSms  in  the  S.W.  The  promontories  are — BrachSdes  at  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  Prom.  Kereurii,  C,  Bon,  the  N.E. 
point;  From.  Apollinis  or  Folchmmt  C.  Farina,  at  the  W.,  as  Mer- 
ciirii  is  at  the  E.  of  the  bay  of  Carthage;  and  Prom.  Candidum, 
C,  Blanc,  N.  of  Hippo.  Two  bays  must  be  noticed— Sinus  Hea- 
politftnus,  G.  of  Hammamet,  on  the  £.  coast ;  and  the  S.  Carthagi- 
niensis  between  the  promontories  of  Mercury  and  Apollo  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  chief  river  is  the  Bagr&das,  Mejerdah,  which  rises  in 
.Mount  Mampsanis  and  flows  in  a  N.E.  course  into  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage :  its  lower  course'  has  been  much  altered  through  the  soil  it 
has  brought  down,  and  its  mouth  has  been  removed  some  10  miles 
northward. 

§  11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
were  the  native  Libyan  tribes  named  the  Maxyes  and  ZauSoes  in  the 
S. ;  the  OyianteSf  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  later  Byiantes  and 
Byiaeii,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis ;  and  the  Vaehlyes  in  the  S.E. 
near  the  Triton,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Maxyes  already  mentioned. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  at  various  spots 
on  the  coast.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Phcenicians  and  Libyans 
had  intermixed,  and  their  descendants  formed  a  distinct  race,  named 
IdbyphcBnloes,  whose  settlements  were  chiefly  about  the  river  Ba- 
gradas.    The  towns  of  this  district  were  in  almost  every  instance 


•  Byzacia  cordi 

Kura  magis,  centum  Ccreri  fruticantia  culmis, 
Electos  optare  dabo  inter  preemia  campos. — Sil.  Ital.  ix.  204. 
'  The  character  of  this  river  is  well  described  in  the  following  passages  :— 
Frimaque  castra  locat  cano  procul  eequore,  qna  se 
Bagrada  lentu$  agit,  siccee  sulcator  arenee. — Luc.  iv.  587. 
Turbidua  arentes  lento  pede  suleat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  ullo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 
Victus  limoeaa  extendere  latius  undas, 
Et  gtagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos. — Sil.  Ital.  vi.  140. 
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founded  by  the  PhcBnicians.  The  names  alone  sometimes  indicate 
this:  as  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  from  earth,  "a  town;"  Leptis, 
"  fishing  station  ;*'  and  Utica,  "  ancient."  Others,  as  Neapolis  and 
HadrumStum,  are  known  on  other  grounds  to  have  belonged  to 
them.  Aspis  alone  is  doubtful,  as  its  existence  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Agathocles.  Under  the  Carthaginians,  the 
metropolis  was  Carthage.  After  its  destruction  Utica  succeeded  to 
that  position ;  and  after  the  separation  of  Byzacium,  HadrumStum 
became  the  capital  of  the  latter  division.  The  towns  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  Romans,  which  they 
retained  until  the  entrance  of  the  Vandals.  The  history  of  Car- 
thage is  in  reality  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  deserves  a  special  notice. 


•ALIMAC. 
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Map  of  the  site  of  Carthage. 

§  12.  The  city  of  Carthage  stood  on  a  peninsula  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis  between  two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being 
the  present  Q,  -of  Tunis,  and  that  on  the  N.  a  lagoon,  now  called  the 
Salt  Lake  of  Sokra.  The  peninsula  is  formed  by  a  line  of  elevated 
ground  attaming  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  its  western,  and  400  ft 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  two  points  being  named  O.  Camart 
and  0.  Carthage,  Inland  it  slopes  down  and  was  contracted  to 
an  isthmus  between  the  two  bays.    The  circuit  of  the  peninsula 
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waB  about  30  miles.  Great  changes  bare  been  effected  on  its  site 
through  the  deposits  of  the  river  Bagradas  :  the  northern  bay  has 
become  partly  a  lagoon,  and  partly  firm  land;  the  southern  bay, 
once  a  deep  and  open  harbour,  is  now  a  lagoon  about  6  ft.  deep,  and 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance.  The  isthmus  which  connected  the 
Iieninsula  with  the  mainland  has  been  enlarged  from  25  stadia, 
which  was  its  width  in  Strabo's  time,  to  40.  On  the  S.  side,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sea  has  somewhat  encroached,  and  has  covered  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  site ;  the  coast-line  has  receded  considerably 
inland  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Finally  the  river  B&gradas  itself, 
which  formerly  joined  the  sea  about  10  miles  to  the  N.,  is  now  20 
miles  distant. 

The  original  city  of  the  Phcenicians  probably  stood  on  the  S.E.  of 
the  peninsula,  near  C.  Carthage.  From  this  point  a  tongue  of  land 
(the  Taenia  of  Arrian)  stretched  to  the  S.  The  port  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  consisted  of  an  outer*  and  inner  harbour,  con- 
nected together  by  a  channel  and  with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  70  feet 
wide.  The  outer  one  (6)  was  for  merchant  vessels,  and  the  inner, 
named  Cothon  (a),  from  an  island  in  it,  for  ships  of  war,  of  which  220 
could  be  put  up  in  separate  docks.*  The  latter  was  probably  entirely 
excavated.  Adjacent  to  the  port  on  the  W.  stood  the  Forum,  contain- 
ing the  senate-house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  port  was  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  containing  the  temple  of 
^sculapius  on  the  highest  point.  ^  The  whole  town  was  surrounded 
with  walls  to  the  extent  of  360  stadia,  the  strongest  defences  being  on 
the  land  side,  where  there  was  a  triple  line,  each  30  cubits  high,  with 
strong  towera  at  intervals.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct  50  miles  long,  and  was  stored  in  vaulted  reservoirs.  iThe 
suburb  of  Megara,  or  Magalia,  stood  W.  of  the  City  Proper. 

Name. — Carthage  derived  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Carth, 
"a  city:"  it  appears  to  have  been  fully  called  Carth-Hadethoth,  **new 
city,"  in  contradistinction  perhaps  to  Utica  "the  old  city."  This 
name  the  Greeks  converted  into  Kapxv^^'^,  and  the  Komans  into  Car- 
thago :  the  inhabitants  were  named  sometimes  after  the  city,  but  more 
usually  after  the  mother  coimtry;  the  Greeks  calling  them  ^oiviKtSf  and 
the  Latins  Pceni.  At  a  late  period  the  epithet  Vetua  was  added,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  its  colony  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 


*  According  to  Mannert  the  outer  port  was  a  portion  of  the  Lake  of  TVnw,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  was  ingide  the  Teenia.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Daris  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ports  were  more  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  outlet 
from  the  outer  port  was  by  a  channel  communicating  directly  with  the  open  sea. 
He  states  that  the  remains  of  Scipio*8  mole  are  still  visible  at  the  entrance  of  this 
channel  {Carthoffef  p.  128). 

*  In  the  final  siege  of  the  city,  Scipio  constructed  an  embankment  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  (D),  whereupon  the  Carthaginians  opened  a  new  entrance 
(£}  to  the  inner  harbour. 

1  Dr.  Davis  has  transferred  the  site  of  the  Byrsa  from  the  Hill  of  St.  LouiSf  on 
which  Mannert  places  it,  to  a  height  near  the  sea,  more  to  the  N.E.,  where  he 
has  discovered  ruins  which  he  identifies  with  the  temple  of  .fisculapins,  consisting 
of  massive  walls  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  together  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  it. 
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HUtory. — Carthage  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  established  probably  about 
100  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  as  an  emporium  jointly  by 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  city  and  of  Utica.  Tradition  assigned 
its  origin  to  Dido,^  who  on  the  death  of  her  husband  fled  from  Tyre 
and  purchased  of  the  natives  as  much  ground  as  she  could  enclose 
with  a  bull's  hide:^  the  latter  part  of  the  legend  originated  in  the 
Phoenician  word  Bozrah  *' fortress,"  which  the  Greeks  confounded  with 
/Septra  **  a  hide."  Carthage  soon  rose  to  a  supremacy  over  the  older 
Phoenician  colonies,  and  herself  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the 
ooasts  of  Africa,  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  E.  to  the  most  southerly 
parts  of  Mauretania  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Gkiul  and  Spain.  The  district-  which  formed  the 
proper  territory  of  Carthage  extended  over  Zeugitana  and  the  strip  of 
coast  along  which  lay  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia.  Her  wealth  was 
derived  partly  from  agriculture  and  partly  from  commerce,  and  her 
population  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  at  the  time  of  the   Third 

Punic  War.    Carthage  bo- 
came   the    great   rival   of 
Rome,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  series  of  wara  with  that 
power.     In  the  first  (b.c. 
;  264—241)  she  lost  Sicily 
I  and  the  Liparian  islands ;  in 
I  the  second  (b.c.  218 — 201) 
she  lost  the  whole  of  her 
foreign  supremacy;  and  in 
the  third  (b.c.  150—146) 
Coin  of  Carthag?.  she  was  taken  and  utterly 

destroyed.  After  an  inter- 
val of  24  years  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  C.  Gracchus  to  colonize 
the  nlace  from  Rome  under  the  name  of  Junonia.  Julius  Cscsar  renewed 
the  attempt  in  46  ;  and  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  Augustus 
in  19,  who  sent  3000  colonists  there.  The  new  town  which  probably 
occupied  the  site  of  'the  old  one,  though  placed  by  some  at  Megara, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  church  which  could  boast  of  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  as  its 
bishops.  In  a.d.  439  it  was  made  the  Vandal  capital.  It  was  retaken 
by  Belisarius  in  533,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647. 

§  13.  The  Romans  divided  Africa  into  two  portions — ^Byiacinm 


XJrbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tcnuere  coloni, 

Carthago,  Italiam  contra,  Tiberinaque  longe 

Ostia;  dives  opum,  studiisque  asperrima  belli. — ^n.  i.  12. 
'  Condebat  prima)  Dido  Carthaginis  arces, 

Instabatque  operi  subducta  classe  juventus. 

Molibus  hi  claudunt  portus  :  his  tecta  domnsque 

Partiris,  justsB  Bitia  venerandc  scnecisB. — Sil.  Ital.  ii.  406. 
'  Devenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cernes 

McDnia,  surgentcmque  novae  Carthaginis  areem  : 

Mercatique  solum  facti  de  nomine  Byrsam, 

Taurino  quantum  possent  circumdare  tergo.— ^^S».  i.  365. 

Fatali  Dido  Libyes  adpellitur  orsB  : 

Turn  pretio  mercata  locos,  nova  moenia  ponit, 

Cingere  qua  secto  permissum  littora  tauro.— Sil.  Ital.  i.  23. 
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or  Byneina  in  the  S.  (named  probably  after  the  Byzantes  or 
Gyzantes,  a  native  tribe  of  that  district),  and  Zeugitftna  in  the  N. 
(said  to  be  named  after  a  mountain  called  Zeugis,  whose  position  iB 
unknown).  The  line  of  division  between  the  two  was  coincident 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.  The  division  was  not  authori- 
tatively recognized  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  nor  does  the  name 
of  Zeugitana  occur  in  any  writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  We  adopt  the 
division  more  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  than  for  any  im- 
portance attaching  to  it  in  connexion  with  classical  literature.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  of  Byzacium  in  the  first  instance. 

I.  Towns  in  Byzacium.  (i.)  On  the  Coaiifrom  8,  to  N,  Thenas  was 
opposite  to  Cercina,  and  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of 
i£lia  Augusta  Mercurialis.  Thaprai  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  salt  lake; 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  celebrated  for  Csesar's  victory  over  the 
Pompeians  in  b.o.  46:^  its  ruins  are  at  Demass.  Leptis  sumamed 
KixLor,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  in  Syrtica,  was  a  flourish- 
ing Phoenician  colony  in  the  district  of  Emporia,  just  within  the  S.£. 
headland  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  Under  the  Biomans  it  became  a 
Ubera  eivitaa  and  perhaps  a  colony.  HadromStum,  the  capital  of  By* 
zacium,  stood  just  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  It  was 
a  Phoenician  colony,  and  under  the  Romans  a  libera  civitas  and  a 
colony.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  ports  for  the  export  of  com,  and  is  further  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Caesar  Clodius  Albinus.  Baving  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  with  the  name  of  Juatiniilna. 
The  remains  at  Sum  consist  of  a  mole,  several  reservoirs,  and  fragments 
of  pillars,  (ii.)  In  the  interior,  Thysdms,  between  Thense  and  Thapsus, 
a  Roman  colony,  is  known  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Gordianus 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximin.  Extensive  ruins, 
especially  a  fine  theatre,  exist  at  Jemme.  Capia,  Ca/sa,  in  the  S., 
stood  on  an  oasis  surrounded  by  an  arid  desert :  it  was  the  treasury  of 
Jugurtha  and  was  destroyed  by  Marius,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a  colony.  Thala  or  Telepte  lay  N.W.  of  Capsa,  and  had  a 
treasury  and  arsenal  in  the  Roman  period.  SuifetiUa  was  centrally 
situated,  N.E.  of  Thala,  at  a  spot  where  several  roads  met.  The  mag- 
nificent ruins  at  SfaiHa  prove  its  importance. 

II.  In  Zeugitana,  (i.)  On  Hie  Sea-Coast.  Heapolis  stood  on  the  bay 
named  after  it,  and  was  the  nearest  point  to  Sicily.  It  was  a  Phoe- 
nician factory  a^d  afterwards  a  Roman  colony :  some  remains  exist  at 
Nahel.    AgpiM  or  Clypea  was  so  named  from  the  "  shield-Uke  "  1 


'  Clypea  was  so  named  from  the  "  shield-Uke  "  form  of 
the  hill  •  on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  stood  S.  of  Prom.  Mercurii. 
It  possessed  a  sheltered  harbour,  and,  being  backed  by  a  large  plain,  it 
was  the  most  convenient  landing-place  on  this  part  of  the  coast :  whether 
a  Phoenician  town  existed  on  the  spot  is  uncertain,  but  the  later  town 
was  biult  by  Agathocles,  b.c.  310.  In  the  ^irst  Punic  War  the  troops 
of  Manlius  and  Regulus  landed  here  in  256,  and  took  ship  again  in  255. 
In  the  second,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  skirmish  in  208,  and  of 


*  £t  Zama  et  uberior  Rutolo  nunc  sanguine  Thapsus. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  261. 
»  Turn,  quae  Sicanio  pnccinxit  littora  maro, 
In  dypei  spedem  curvatiB  torribus,  Aspis. — In.  iii.  243. 
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MasinisBa's  narrow  escape  in  204.  In  the  third,  it  was  besieged  to  no 
purpose  by  Piso  both  by  land  and  sea  in  148.  TmiM  was  a  strongly 
fortified  town  about  1 5  miles  S. W.  of  Carthage  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
which  is  now  named  after  its  great  representative  TuniB.  XTtlca  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Bagradas,  near  the 
promontory  of  Apollo,  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  It  possessed  a 
good  artificial  harbour,  and  was  strongly  defended  both  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tyrians  287  years  before 
Carthage,*  but  soon  became  mdependent  of  the  mother  country.  It 
appears  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Carthage  in  the  Roman  treaties  of 
B.C.  509  and  348,  as  well  as  in  that  formed  between  Hannibal  and 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  215.  In  the  two  first  Punic  wars  it  generally, 
though  not  consistently,  aided  Carthage  ;  but  in  the  third  it  seceded, 
and  hence  rose  high  in  favour  with  the  Romans,^  who  made  it  their 
chief  emporium  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  name  is  associated 
with  numerous  events  in  the  African  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  especially 
with  the  death  of  the  younger  Cato.  It  wsa  made  a  free  city  and, 
under  Hadrian,  a  colony ;  and  was  endowed  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishoprick. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  The  remains  of  temples  and  castles 
at  Duar  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  The  most  interesting  relic  is  an 
aqueduct,  carried  over  a  ravine  on  a  treble  row  of  arches  near  the 
town,  ffippo,  sumamed  Biarrhjrtna*  Bizerta,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  a  large  lake,  and  derived  its  second  name,  according  to 
the  Qreek  version,  from  the  inundations  to  which  it  was  liable,  though 
not  improbably  it  had  in  reality  a  Phoenician  origin.  The  town  was 
fortified  by  Agathocles,  and  was*  made  a  free  city  and  colony  by  the 
Romans,  (ii.)  In  the  interior.  Zama,  Jama,  stood  five  days'  journey 
S.W.  of  Carthage,  and  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipios  victory  over 
Hannibekl  in  B.C.  202.  It  was  a  very  strong  place,  and  was  Eelected  as  a 
residence  by  Juba.  It  was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Hadrian.  Vaooa 
or  Vaga  was  an  important  town  S.W.  of  Utica  at  Bayjah:  it  was 
destroyed  by  Metellus,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans. 
Justinian  fortified  it  and  named  it  Theodoria. 

History, — After  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  province,  the  country  was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the 
civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Cssar,  particularly  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  again  in  the  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Subsequently  to  this 
the  province  remained  quiet  and  prosperous,  the  most  serious  dis* 
turbance  being  the  insurrection  under  the  two  Gordians,  a.d.  238. 
The  struggles  of  Constantino  and  his  competitors  extended  to  this 
region,  and  were  followed  by  fresh  commotions  under  his  successors. 
The  African  provinces  were  united  to  the  western  empire  in  a.d.  395, 
and  were  disjoined  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  The  introduction  of 
the  Vandals  by  Boniface  in  429  in  support  of  the  Donatist  schism 
proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province :  they  held  it  for  about 
100  years,  when  they  were  exterminated  by  Belisarius  under  Jij^tinian, 
in  534.     That  emperor  expended  immense  sums  on  the  towns,  but 


*  Proxima  Sidoniis  Utica  etit  efhisa  manipUs 
Prisca  situ  vetcrisque  ante  arces  oondita  Byrsae. — Sil.  Ital.  ili.  341. 

'  We  may  conclude  from  the  foHowing  line  (which  Horace  addresses  to  hi» 
book)  that  Roman  literature  was  cultivated  there : — 

Aut  fugles  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam.— Hor.  Ep.  L  20,  13. 
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the  inoursions  of  the  Arabiana  rendered  the  tenure  of  the  African 
provinces  difficult,  and  a  series  of  struggles  ensued  commencing  in 
647  and  terminating  with  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  in  709. 

VI.— NUMIDIA. 

§  14.  The  boundaries  of  KiunidiA  were  the  river  Tusca  in  the  E., 
the  Ampsaga  in  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  in  the  N.,  and  the 
range  of  Atlas  in  the  S.  It  lay  between  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa  on  the  E.  and  Maiiretania  on  the  W.,  and  corresponds  to  the 
modem  Algeria,  The  maritime  district  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
produced  besides  the  usual  grain  crops,  every  kind  of  fruit.  Its 
marble  was  particularly  celebrated,  being  of  a  golden  yellow  hue 
with  reddish  veins.  The  interior  consists  of  a  series  of  elevated 
plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  spurs  of  the  Atlas  range,  and 
adapted  only  to  a  nomad  population,  partly  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate  in  winter,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
yields  a  luxuriant  herbage  only  in  the  early  spring. 

§  15.  The  mountain  ranges  emanate  from  Mount  Atlai*  and 
occasionally  were  known  by  special  names,  as  Thambes.  which  con- 
tained the  sources  of  the  Rubricatus,  and  Anraaiva  in  the  S.W. 
The  coast  line  is  broken  by  numerous  promontories  of  which  we 
may  notice  from  E.  to  W. — Hippi  Prom.,  lias  el  Hamlah ;  Stobormxn, 
C,  Ferro ;  and  Tretnm,  Seba  Bus,  The  most  important  bays  are 
the  Sinus  01ohaoItes»  G,  of  Estorah ;  and  the  deep  and  extensive 
Hnmidlcna  Sin.,  which  has  no  specific  name  in  modem  times. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Tusca*  on  the  eastern  boundary;  the 
Bnbric&tiiB  or  Ubus,  Seihome^  which  flows  E.  of  Hippo  Regius ;  and 
the  Amps&ga,  Wad-el-Kibbir,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 

§  16.  The  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  was 
Hnmide,  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  i/o/iader ,  **  nomads."  This 
describes  generically  their  character  as  known  to  the  Romans. 
They  are  described  as  living ^  (very  much  as  their  modem  repre- 
sentatives the  Kabyles)  in  Magalia,  i,e,  huts  made  of  branches  over- 
spread with  clay,  and  as  excelling  in  the  management  of  the  horse.* 


*  Virgil  gives  a  most  graphic  description,  applicable  alike  to  the  ancient  Na- 
midian  and  the  modem  Kahyle : 

Quid  tibi  pastores  LibysB,  quid  pascua  yersu 
Proseqoar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalia  tectis  ? 
SsBpe  diem  noctemqne  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem 
Paacitur,  itque  pecns  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullis 
Hospitiis  :  tantom  campi  jacet.     Omnia  secnm 
Armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque,  Laremque, 
Armaque,  Amyclasumqae  canem,  Cressamqae  pharetram. 

Oeorg,  iii.  339. 
»  Et  Numidse  inAreni  cingunt,  et  inhospita  Sjrrtis. — Mt,  iv.  41. 
Hie  passim  exsultant  Nomades,  gens  inscia  fteni ; 
Queis  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilis  aures 
Quadrapedem  ilectit  non  cedens  virga  Inpatis.— Sil.  Ital.  i.  215. 
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They  were  sometimes  more  spedfically  called  Xaimsii  KnmidaB, 
while  later  writers  used  the  general  name  of  Xanxi  They  were 
divided  into  numerous  trihes,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  Xasifli^  who  lived  between  the  river  Ampsaga  and  Prom. 
Tretum ;  and  the  XasiSM^li  who,  though  living  W.  of  the  Ampsaga, 
were  of  Numidian  origin.  The  towns  of  Numidia  first  came  into 
notice  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Africa.  The  names  of 
several  of  them  furnish  indications  of  a  Phoenician  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  capital  Cirta,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  a  Phoe- 
nician word,  and  again  in  those  where  the  worship  of  Venus  was 
carried  on,  as  Aphrodisium  and  Sicca  Veneria.  Hippo  and  CoUops 
were  their  principal  stations  on  the  coast.  When  Numidia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  the  chief  towns  were  endowed  with 
various  privileges  as  free  cities  and  colonies ;  and  some  were  very 
much  enlarged  and  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  as  we  know 
from  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  LambSse,  Theveste,  and  others.  The 
ruin  of  the  Numidian  towns  was  caused  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

(i.)  On  the  Coastfrom  E.  to  W, — The  first  town  of  importance  was 
Hippo,  sumamed  Aegiof,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Numidian 
kings; 3  it  stood  W.  of  the  Ubus  on  a  bay  to  which  it  communicated 
jis  name.  It  was  originallv  a  Tynan,  and  in  later  times  a  Roman 
colony  ;  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest  to  St.  Augustine  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  and  who  died  shortly  before  its  destruction  by  the  Vandals  in 
A.D.  430.  Its  ruins  are  S.  of  Bonah,  Busicade,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Cirta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Thapsus  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Olchachites.  Its  site  is  at  Stora,  Out  of  its 
materials  PhilippeviUe  was  partly  built.  Collopi  Kagmu  or  Cnllo, 
CdUo,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sin.  Olchachites,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  purple-dyeing  establishments. 

(ii.)  In  the  Interior.  —Bulla  Begia,  near  the  E.  frontier,  probably 
derived  its  smrname  from  being  a  residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  liberum  op^idum;  the  name^ouZ  still  attaches 
to  its  ruins.  Cirta  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  round  the 
base  of  which  flowed  a  tributary  of  the  Ampsaga.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  the  Massyli,  who  possessed  a  splendid  palace  there: 
it  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  country,  and  the  point  where  the 
lines  of  communication  centred.  Hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Punic,  Jugurthine,  and  Civil  wars.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  It  was  also  called 
Golonia  Sittianorum  from  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was  given.  Having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  Constantine  with  the  name 
CtonitawtTna,  which  its  site  still  retains  in  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Comtantineh,  The  finest  relic  is  a  triumphal  arch,  now  in  Paris. 
Lambiie  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania,  and  was  the  station  of 


1  MaaayUque  rannt  eqnites. — JBn.  It.  132. 
£t  grens,  qnm  nado  residens  Massylia  dorao 
Ora  levi  ileotit  frenorum  nescia  virga. — ^Luc.  Iv.  682. 

*  Antiquis  dileetos  regibus  Hippo. — 8ii».  Ital.  lii.  259. 
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an  entire  legion :  its  ruins  at  Lemba  are  magnificent,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  u£scalapius,  a  triumphal  arch, 
&o.  ThATSfta  was  situated  not  lar  from  the  frontier  of  Byssacium. 
It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  centra  of  communication  for  the  interior 
districts.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  the  extensive  ruins  of  it  at 
Tehetta  prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  town.  Siooa  V«i«riA  stood 
on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  derived  its  surname  firom  the  worship  of 
Venus.  It  was  built  on  a  hill,  and  was  a  Roman  colony;  its  site  is 
supposed  to  be  at  Kaff, 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice :  on  the  coast, 
Ikbrftoa'  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Qildo; 
and  Aphrodiiinm,.  a  port  and  Roman  colony  near  Hippo  R^us.  In 
the  interior :  Tihilii,  54  m'iles  K.  of  Cirta,  with  hot  baths  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  Ttaafte,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine,  S.E.  of  Hippo 
Regius;  and  liangfira,  W.  of  Sicca,  the  spot  where  Scipio  had  an 
interview  with  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  positions  of 
Xhirmida,  where  Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  Suthvl,  where  the 
former  had  a  treasury,  are  wholly  unknown. 

History. — The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidians  in 
the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  with  great  effect  in  the  Car- 
thaginian ranks.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  joined  Rome,  in  re- 
ward for  which  their  prince  Masinissa  was  made  king  of  a  territory 
extending  from  the  Aulucha  in  the  W.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the  E.,  the 

5 roper  territory  of  Carthage  excepted.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by 
[icipsa,  who  associated  with  himself  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  hii  brother's  illegitimate  son  Jugurtha.  The  latter  murdered 
Hiempsal,  and  declared  war  sgainst  Adherbal,  who  sought  the  aid  of 
Rome.  The  dispute  was  settled  for  a  time,  but  broke  out  again. 
Adherbal  was  murdered,  and  Jugurtha  in  turn  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  106.  After  the  reigns  of  Hiempsal  II.  and  Juba  I., 
Numidia  was  made  a  province  by  Julius  Caesar  m  b.c.  46.  Numidia 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  hted-quarters 
of  the  Donatist  heresy :  violent  disputes  followed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Vandals  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

VJ. — Maubetania. 

117.  Xanretftnia  was  bounded  by  the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  E., 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the  range 
of  Atlas  on  the  S.  It  corresponds  to  the  western  part  of  Algeria 
and  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into 
two  large  portions-— Casiarieiifii  and  Tingit&na,  named  after  their 
respective  capitals,  Caesarea  and  Tingis,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river  Mulucha.  It  may  be  described  generally  as  the 
highlands  of  N.  Africa,  the  level  of  the  land  rising  from  the  Mediteiv 
ranean  to  Mt.  Atlas  in  three  great  stepn,  each  of  which  stretches  out 
into  extensive  plains.  These  plains,  though  deficient  in  wood,  pos- 
sessed a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  which,  aided  by  the  cultiva- 
tion bestowed  on  them  in  ancient  times,  rendered  Mauretania  the 


*  Quales,  ambriferos  abi  pandit  Tabraca  saltits. 
In  vetola  scalpit  Jam  mater  simia  buoca. — Juv.  x.  194. 
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"granary  of  the  world."  The  productions  specially  noticed  by 
ancient  writers  were — elephants,  now  no  longer  found  there ;  croco- 
diles, which  could  hardly  have  existed  in  such  a  country ;  scorpions ; 
and  copper,  which  is  still  found  there. 

§  18.  The  mountain-chains  of  this  province  are  all  connected  with 
the  great  range  of  AtlaSi  and  have  a  general  direction  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  The  special  names  attached  to  them  are  devoid  of  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  Atlas  Minor,  which  is  inappropriately  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  a  range  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  most 
important  of  the  ranges  is  that  which,  stri^ng  northwards  from  the 
main  chain  of  Atlas,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
seek  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  Molochath,  and  those  which, 
like  the  Subur,  seek  the  Atlantic.  S*  of  the  Subur,  this  range 
sends  out  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  Atlantic,  which 
formed  a  natural  division  between  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  ancient 
Mauretania,  as  it  still  does  of  Morocco.  The  promontories  from  E. 
to  W.  are — Ioximiiim»  Ras-^d-Katanir ;  ApolUnis,  near  Caesarea ; 
Metagoxdum.  Bas-al'Harshah,  forming  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  into 
which  the  Mulucha  falls ;  Bns&dir,  C.  Tres  Foveas,  the  most  marked 
projection  along  this  coast ;  Abj^la,  Jehd-el-Minxi,  the  southern  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  opposite  to  Calpe  in  Spain ;  Cotes  or  Ampeilusiay 
C,  Spartel,  the  extreme  W.  point  of  Mauretania ;  SoloiSi  0,  Canting 
more  to  the  S.W. ;  HerotUis  Prom..  C,  Mogador ;  and  Ussadiumi 
Osem.  The  chief  rivers  on  the  N.  coast  are — the  Ampsagat  on  the 
E.  border ;  the  Usar  or  Sisar>  probably  the  Ajebby ;  the  Ghmalaph. 
SJieUif,  the  most  important  of  all,  joining  the  sea,  after  a  north- 
westerly course,  near  Prom.  ApoUinis ;  the  MulfLcha,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Molocath,  and  the  Malva.  now  the  Muluwi,  which  joins 
the  sea  near  Metagonium  Prom. ;  and  on  the  W.  coast,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Snbar,  Subu,  joining  the  sea  50  miles  S.  of  Lixus ; 
the  Sala,  Bu-Begrdb,  still  more  to  the  S. ;  the  Phnth,  Wady  Temift ; 
and  the  Lixiu>  Al-Haratch, 

§  19.  The  inhabitants  were  known  generally  as  the  Xaixnudi  or 
Maorii^  whence  the  modem  Moors,    Tradition  assigned  to  them  an 


*  The  notices  of  this  people  amonff  the  Latin  poets  are  frequent :  the  chief  points 
that  attracted  attention  were  their  dark  colour  and  their  skill  in  archery : — 

Maurus  concolor  Indo. — Luc.  iv.  678. 
Nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri. — Juv.  v.  53. 
Mauro  obscurior  Indus. — Id.  xi.  125. 
Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculiH  neque  arcu, 
Nee  Tenenatis  grayida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  22,  I. 

£t  hsBrens 
Loricae  interdum  Maurusia  pendet  arundo. — Sil.  Ital.  x.  401. 

Horace 
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Asiatic  origin;  and,  according  to  Procopius,  an  inscription  on  two 
pillars  at  Tipasa  pronounced  them  to  be  Canaanites  who  had  fled  from 
Joshua.  They  were  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  tribes,  of 
which  we  need  only  notice  the  powerful  Xassasyli  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia.  The  towns  were  exceedingly  numerous,  partly  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  which  necessitated  de- 
fences even  for  the  villages.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  episcopal  towns  are  enumerated,  the  majority  of  them 
being  probably  insignificant  places.  The  Romans  instituted  a  vast 
munber  of  commercial  colonies  even  before  they  took  possession  of 
the  country.*  Augustus  founded  three  in  Tingitana,  namely,  Julia 
Gonstantia,  Julia  Campestris,  and  B&nasa  Yalentia ;  and  eight  in 
Cassariensis.  Claudius  added  two  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
latter ;  and  there  were  subsequently  added  two  and  eleven  in  the 
respective  provinces :  thus  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight.  The 
capitals  were  Ctesarea  and  Tingis,  and,  after  the  subdivision  of  Caesari- 
ensis,  Sitifa,  while  Salda  served  as  the  chief  jjort  of  this  district.  In 
addition  to  the  Roman  towns,  the  Carthaginians  planted  a  number 
of  colonies  on  the  W.  coast,  which  fell  into  decay  with  the  power,  of 
Carthage  itself. 

(1).  Townain  C««ar4e7i««.— Igilgfiii,  Jijeli,  stood  on  a  headland  on 
the  coast  of  the  Numidicus  Sinus.  It  possessed  a  good  roadstead,  and 
was  probably  the  emporium  for  the  surrounding  country.  Sald»  pos- 
sessed a  spacious  harbour,  and  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  an  im- 
portant point  on  this  coast,  having  formed  the  boundary  at  one  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  Juba,  and  at  another  of  Sitifensis.  A  nourishing  city, 
BujeiJcHi,  occupied  its  site  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Icoiiuni,  the  ancient 
representative  of  Algiers,  ranked  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  endowed 
by  Vespasian  with  the  Ju8  Italicum.  Jol  or  OsBiaria,  as  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  after- 
wards the  capital  of  Bocchus  and  Juba  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  beauti- 
fied it,  and  gave  it  its  new  name.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the 
capital  of  Csesariensis  and  a  colony.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Moors  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  but  was  again  restored.  The  magnificent  ruins  at  Zer- 
tH^eUf  in  2°  E.  long.,  mark  its  site.  Cartenna,  Tenezy  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  station  of  a  legion.  Siga  was  a  commercial  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Neither  the  river  nor  town  have  been 
identified.  It  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  interior,  Sitifii  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
eastern  district,  and  became  the  capital  of  Sitifensis.  It  stood  near  the 
frontier  of  Numidia  at  Seiif,  Tnbnsvptlis  stood  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Saldse,  and  was  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus.  Auiia,  Hamzah,  was 
near  the  Gariphi  Mts.,  and  was  a  considerable  town  under  the  Romans. 

Horace  uses  the  term  Maarus  as  tantamount  to  African : — 
Barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 

JBstuat  unda.— Carm.  ii.  6,  S. 
&  The  colonies  in  Tingitana  were  connected  with  the  trade  of  Spain  :  so  close 
was  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  that  in  the  later  diyision  of  the 
empire  by  Theodosius  Tingitana  was  attached  to  Bcetica.- 
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(2).  In  Tingiiana. — On  the  coast  we  meet  with  Bvs&dir,  a  Roman 
colony  near  l^tagonium  Prom.  Tiagii,  Tangier^  W.  of  Abyla,  ranked 
as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a  Koman  colony.  Its  origin  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythic  age.  Zilia,  Azzila,  24  miles  from  Tingis,  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  toMrn,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name 
of  Julia  ConstantiB.  lixns,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  great  trading  station  on  this  coast,  and  a  Roman  colony.  Lastly, 
Thymiaterinm,  probably  at  itfamora,  was  the  first  Carthaginian  colony 
planted  bv  Hauno.  The  position  of  Ban&ia  on  the  Subur  is  uncertain, 
some  autnorities  representing  it  as  a  maritime,  others  as  an  inland 
town  :  in  the  former  case  its  site  corresponds  to  Mehediah.  in  the  latter 
to  Mamora.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Valentia.  Voliu 
bilii  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  on  the  Subur,  35  miles 
from  Banasa.  Near  its  site  are  the  splendid  ruins  of  ^a«r  Faraun, 
"Pharaoh's  Castle,'*  with  Roman  inscriptions.  Babba,  which  Augustus 
constituted  a  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia  Campwtris,  has  been  vari- 
ously placed  on  the  Guargay  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Subur,  and  on 
the  more  northerly  Wadi  al  Khous, 

History. — The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  Mauretania  in 
the  Punic  and  Jugurthine  wars.  In  the  latter,  Bocchus  is  noticed  as 
king :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Bogudes  and  Bocchoris,  who 
took  different  sides  in  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate.  Their  territory  was 
handed  over  to  Juba  II.  in  B.C.  25,  in  exchange  for  Numidia.  His  son 
Ptolemy  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  in 
A.D.  41.  In  the  following  year  Claudius  divided  the  coimtry  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Csesanensis  and  Tingitana.  Twenty -one  colonies 
were  planted  in  these  provinces,  besides  several  Municipia  and  Oppida 
Latina.  About  A.d.  400  we  find  Tingitana  forming  a  portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Spain ;  and  Ca?sariensis,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Africa,  subdivided  into  Mauretania  Prima,  or  Sitifensis,  and 
Mauretania  Secunda,  or  Csesariensis.  The  Vandals  seized  these  pro- 
vinces in  429  ;  Belisarius  recovered  them  for  the  Eastern  Empire.  In- 
cursions of  the  Moors  followed ;  and  the  Arab  conquest  in  698-700 
finally  dissevered  the  connexion  between  Mauretania  and  Rome. 

VII. — Libya  Iktbbior. 

§  20.  Under  the  somewhat  indefinite  term  Libya  Interior  is  in- 
cluded the  vast  region  lying  S.  of  the  countries  we  have  hitherto 
been  describing,  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  W.  to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  K 
The  limit  southwards  was  fixed  at  no  definite  point :  it  advanced 
with  the  advance  of  commerce  and  navigation,  imtil  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  it  reached  the  11°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast.  The  in- 
formation that  we  have  in  reference  to  it  is  unimportant,  being 
restricted  merely  to  the  names  of  the  various  physical  features.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  oui*selves  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  them. 

(1.)  Mountain  Chains. — Mons  Ater,  Hantsch,  running  from  E.  to  W., 
and  separating  Phazania  from  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  ;  Usarg&la, 
more  to  the  W.,  a  continuation  of  Atlas,  S.of  Numidia  and  Mauretania; 
Girgiri,  Tihestt,  running  N.  to  the  confines  of  Numidia;  SagapSIa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Subur;  Mandms,  more  to  the  S.,  reaching  to  the  parallel  of 
the  Fortunatae  lusulai ;  Caphas,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Daradus, 
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and  its  westerly  prolongation  Bjnadinm,  terminating  in  a  headland  of 
the  same  name,  0.  Blaneo;  and  Theoii  Oehima,  Bierra  Leone,  Nume- 
rous ranges  in  the  interior  highlands,  as  far  S.  as  the  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  are  noticed  by  name  in  Ptolemy's  writings:  thesei  however, 
have  not  been  identified. 

(2.)  Prom&iUorieSf  on  the  W.  coast  from  N.  to  S. — GBimaria,  C.  Non  ; 
Boloentia,  O.  JBcjador;  Andnarivm,  C  Corveiro,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  continent ;  ByMWdlnin,  C.  Blanco ;  Cath&ron,  C,  Darca  ; 
Heiperion  Gerai,  C.  Verde ;  and  Hotiiiiii,  0.  Roxo, 

(3.)  Bivers.— The  Subnr,  8u$  (probably  the  same  as  the  Chretet  of 
Hanno  and  the  Xion  of  Scylax),  which  enters  the  sea  just  below  the 
most  western  projection  of  Atlas ;  the  Dar&diif,  Bio  de  Ouro,  di^ 
charging  itself  into  the  Sinus  Magnus,  and  said  to  have  crocodiles  in 
it ;  the  Staohir,  probably  the  8t  Antonio ;  the  Via  or  Pambdtnt,  Seneaal, 
frequented  both  by  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile;  and  the  XaaithMni, 
Qamhia.  Some  few  rivers  of  the  interior  are  noticed,  which  were  said 
to  discharge  themselves  into  vast  inland  lakes :  of  these  the  Oir "  and 
the  Higir  are  probably  branches  of  the  great  river  Niger ^  of  which  some 
reports  had  certainly  reached  the  ancients.  The  Gir  is  described  as 
having  a  course  of  above  300  miles,  with  a  further  curvature  to  the  N. 
of  100.  The  lakes  connected  with  the  Nigir  were  designated  Libya 
Pains,  and  Nigrltis,  probably  the  modern  Dtbbeli ;  and  with  the  Oir, 
Hnba,  Lake  Tchad,  and  GhelonXdes,  perhaps  Fittre, 

§  21.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  but  very  imperfectly 
knoNvn  to  the  ancients.  The  races  that  come  most  prominently  for- 
ward are — ^the  GsBttlli,  who  lived  in  the  W.  between  the  Atlas  range 
and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir ;  the  Oaramantes*  whose  district  lay  S.  of 
the  Syrtes ;  and  the  Kigrlta»  about  the  rivers  Gir  and  Nigir,  and 
their  lakes. 

The  first  of  these  races,  the  Geetulians,  followed  a  nomad  life,  and 
were  reputed  a  warlike  and  savage  i*ace.  They  first  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Romans  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when  they  were  serving  as 
cavalry  under  Jugurtha  Some  of  them  remained  in  Numidia  under 
the  Roman  government ;  but  they  became  so  troublesome  that  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  them  under  Lentulus,  sumamed  Gsetulicus,  in 
the  year  a.d.  6.  Thenceforward  they  are  described  as  living  in  the 
desert  S.  of  Mauretania.  They  were  not  themselves  negroes,  but  some 
of  the  tribe  intermixed  with  negroes,  and  were  hence  named  Melano- 
gaetiili.  The  Gsetulians  seem  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  great  abori- 
ginal people  of  modem  Africa,  named  Amazergh,  of  which  the  Berbers 
and  Tuaricks  are  the  branches  most  generally  known.  Oaramantes 
was  a  name  applied  generally  to  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of 
the  Great  Desert  which  lay  E.  of  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas  and  Mount 
Usargala,  and  S.  as  far  as  the  river  Gir.  The  name  was,  however,  more 
specifically  applied  to  the  people  of  Phaiania,  Fezzan,  a  very  large 
oasia  lying  S.  of  the  great  Syrtis.  This  oasis  and  its  inhabitants  are 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  most  of  his  statements  are  borne  out  by 
modem  investigation.     It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stone  and  sand, 


Gir  notissimua  amnis 
iEthiopum  simili  mentitus  grurgite  Nilam 

Clavdijls.  Laud.  SHI.  i.  252. 
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attaining  a  height  of  1200  feet,  and  intenected  by  ridges  from  300  to 
600  feet  high.  It  is  deficient  in  water,  and  hence  not  above  one-tenth 
of  it  is  cultivable.  Its  chief  produce  is  dates.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
is  applied  as  manure  to  the  date-trees.  White  clay  is  used  for  arable 
land,  and  this  is  probably  what  Uerodotus'  informants  mistook  for 
salt.  The  story  of  the  oxen  with  the  long  forward  horns  has  a  founda- 
tion in  the  practice  which  still  prevails  of  giving  artificial  forms  to  the 
horns.  The  Troglodyte  ^Ethiopians,  whom  the  Garamantee  hunted, 
have  their  representatives  in  the  Tibhoos,  who  are  still  hunted  bv  the 
chieftains  of  Fezzan.  The  Romans,  from  whom  our  next  notice  of  Ihese 
people  is  derived,  found  them  troublesome  neighbours,  and  sent  an 
expedition  against  them  imder  Cornelius  Balbus  Gaditanus,  B.C.  19. 
Ethnologically  they  were  allied  to  the  Osetulians.  Their  chief  town 
was  Cku^bna,  Gherma,  whence  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on. 
The  VigxitSB  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir  in  the  modem  Soudan. 
Very  little  was  known  of  them.  Their  chief  town  was  Higeira,  perhaps 
Oona, 

§  22.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  lie  the  lunilsB  FortunatsB, 
Canaries,  and  Madeiray  to  which  the  name,  originally  connected 
with  the  mythic  idea  of  the  "  isles  of  the  blessed,"  was  not  unna- 
turally transferred,  when  the  ancients  became  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  islands  in  the  fancied  position  of  Elysium,  and  blest 
with  so  delicious  a  climate.  These  islands  became  known  to  the 
Romans  about  B.C.  82,  through  the  reports  which  Sertorius  received 
at  Gades  from  some  sailors.  The  geographers  describe  only  six  in- 
stead of  seven  islands,  viz. :  Junonia  or  Autolala,  Madeira ;  Junonia 
Minor  or  Ajirositus,  Lanzarote ;  Canaria  or  Planaria,  Oran  Canaria ; 
Nivaria  or  Convallis,  Teneriffe ;  Capraria  or  Caspiria,  Oomera ;  and 
Pluitalia  or  Pluvialia,  Ferro.  Ptolemy  selected  this  group  as  the 
point  through  which  he  drew  his  first  meridian :  one  of  the  islands 
{Ferro)  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  geographers  down  to  a 
late  period.  The  PnipnrarisB  IxuralflBi  described  by  Pliny,  were  pro- 
bably the  above-noticed  Lanzarote,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Graciosa 
and  Alegranza. 

The  isle  of  Cerne,  off  the  W.  coast,  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Feddlah  in  33°  40'  N.  lat.,  with  Agadir  in  30°  20^  and  with 
Arguin  in  20°  S. :  the  latter  is  the  most  probable  view.  Off  the  E. 
coast  an  island  named  Xenuthias  has  been  variously  identified  with  one 
of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  and  with  Madagaacar.  The  probability  is 
that  the  island  has  been  incorporated  with  the  coast  at  Shamha,  about 
80  miles  S.  of  the  river  Govind. 
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Europa.    (From  an  ancient  Gem.) 

BOOK   IV. 

E  U  E  0  P  E. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

EUROPE. 

§1.  Boundaries;  Name.  §  2.  General  Features.  §  3.  Internum  Marc 
§  4.  Externum  Mare.  §  5.  Mountains.  §  6.  Rivers.  §  7.  Climate 
and  Productions.     §  8.  Commerce.     §  9.  Inhabitants. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  Europe,  though  better  known  than  those 
of  the  two  other  continents,  were  nevertheless  not  accurately  fixed 
until  a  late  period  of  ancient  geography  :  in  the  extreme  N.  indegd 
the  true  boundary  remained  a  problem  even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Russia  were  a  terra  incognita. 
It  was,  however,  generally  believed  that  the  continent  was  bounded 
on  that  side  by  an  ocean,  the  exact  position  of  which  was  unknown, 
but  which  was  supposed  to  extend  eastward  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  N.W.  the  British  Channel  formed 
the  limit ;  in  th^  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  in  the  S,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ;  in  the  S.E.  the  chain  of  seas  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Euxine,'viz  the  Hellespontus,  Propontis,  and 
Thracian  Bosporus;  and  in  the  E.  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Palus 
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Masotis,  and  the  river  Tanais.^  The  boundary  on  this  side  was 
very  fluctuating  in  the  early  days  of  ancient  geography,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe.  The  modem  boundary  is  more 
to  the  E.)  and  is  fixed  at  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Name. — The  name  **  Europa"  (Zlp^^)  may  be  derived  either  from 
a  Semitic  word  Oreb,  "the  sunset,"  or  from  the  Greek  words  %{fp6s  &\^, 
the  "  broad-looking  "  land.  The  first  accords  best  with  the  westwanl 
progress  of  the  human  race,  and  the  probability  that  the  Phcenicians 
were  the  first  civilized  nation  of  Asia  who  had  communication  with 
the  coasts  of  Europe :  it  is  also  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  clas- 
sical Hesperia,  the  *' western  land"  of  Europe,  and  by  the  probable 
origin  of  Arabia^  "  the  western  land  *'  of  Asia.  The  second  accords 
best  with  the  early  use  of  the  term  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,' 
where  it  seems  applied  to  the  broad  open  land  of  Northern  Greece  as 
distinct  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
The  mythological  account*  that  it  was  derived  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  the  Phcenician  king  Agenor,  was  probably  based  on  the  early 
intercourse  established  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§.  2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  irregularity.^  In  these  respects  it  pre- 
sents a  strong  contrast  to  the  other  continents.  If  we  compare  the 
African  with  the  European  coast-line,  we  find  the  former  straight 
and  unbroken,  the  latter  varied  by  the  projection  of  three  important 
peninsulas  as  well  as  by  a  vast  number  of  lesser  sinuosities.  Or,  if 
we  compare  the  interior  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe,  we  fijid  the 
former  spreading  out  into  extensive  plains  and  abounding  in  elevated 
plateaus,  while  the  latter  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  broken  up  into  valleys.  Contrasted  with 
Africa,  we  may  describe  Europe  as  the  continent  of  peninsulas ; 
contrasted  with  Asia,  as  the  continent  of  valleys.  Hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  the  social  and  political  characteristics  of  the 
continent.  Easily  accessible  by  sea,  it  was  well  adapted  for  com- 
merce and  colonization;  inaccessible  by  land,  it  gained  security 


Henoe  Laean  describes  the  Tanais  as — 

Asinqne  et  terminus  idem 
EuTopsB,  medisB  dirimens  conAnia  terras. — ^iii.  274. 

'HS*  owi  "Evfrnnrfv  rt  jcoi  ofi^ipvTac  jcara  v^oov; 

Xfnilir6ttMfOi,  Hex.  H^nm,  in  ApoU,  290. 

>  According  to  this,  Europe  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  under  the  form  of  a  bull 
flrom  PhoBuioia  to  Crete.  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  Oyid  {Met,  ii.  8S9,  seg.), 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  : — 

Sic  et  Europe  nireum  doloso 
Credidit  tauro  latus,  et  soatentem 
BelluLB  pontum  me^asque  fraudes 

PaUuit  audax.  Oarm.  iu.  27,  25. 

*  Hence  Strabo  (ii.  126}  describes  Europe  as  wo\vcxiil'^m^<rra'nf  the  "most 
variously  figwrtd  "  of  the  earth's  divisions. 
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for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  its  institutions.  These  natural 
advantages,  combined  with  its  admirable  geo^^raphical  position,  its 
climate,  and  its  productiveness,  rendered  it  the  central  seat  of  power 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

§  3.  In  describing  the  seas  which  wa»h  the  shores  of  Europe,  we 
shall  commence  with  that  one  with  which  the  ancients  were  most 
familiar  and  which  they  designated  Hare  Nostrum  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  them,  or  ICan  Intemxim»  in  contradistinction  to  the  sea 
outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  1  he  imjxjrtance  of  this  sea  in  the 
early  ages  of  history  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  it  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world,  touching  the  three  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  it  united  rather  than  separated,  furnishing 
a  high-road  for  the  interchange  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  social 
life.  Its  size  was  unduly  magnified  by  the  geographers :  its  real 
length  is*  about  2000  miles,  its  breadth  from  80  to  600  miles,  and 
its  line  of  shore,  including  the  Euxine,  is  4500  leagues.  It  is 
divided  physically  into  three  basins — the  Tyrrhenian  or  western, 
the  Syrtic  or  eastern,  and  the  iEgajan  or  northera.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  first  is  formed  by  a  submarine  ledge 
connecting  (7.  Bon  in  Africa  with  Sicily,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  by  a  curved  line  connecting  the  S.  points  of  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  course  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
islands  of  Cythera,  Crete,  and  Rhodes. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  sea  in  ancient  geography  are  numerous,  the 
waters  about  each  particular  country  being  generally  named  after 
it.  Wo  have  already  noticed  those  connected  with  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  were  the  follow- 
ing :  (i.)  in  the  Tyrrhenian  basin,  ]Car«  Hisp&niim,  HMricum,  or  Balea- 
rieum,  between  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles;  U.  Oal- 
Hoain,  G.  of  Lyons,  along  the  S.  coast  of  Qaul ;  M.  SaxdSiuii  or 
Sardonieum,  about  Sardinia ;  U.  lignstiCcnm,  G.  of  Genoa,  in  the  N. W. 
of  Italy  ;  and  M.  TyrrhSnum,*  along  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  sometimes 
named  also  U.  InfSnmi,''  <*the  lower  sea,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  designated  U.  Supdrnm,  "the  upper  sea."  (ii.)  In 
the  Syrtic  basin,  U.  Siciilxun^  or  AmoniQiii,  aboi^t  the  E,  coast  of 
Sicily,   its  limits  eastward  not  being  clearly  defined;   U.  Ionium,' 


*  Oens  miznica  mihi  Tyrrhenam  nayigat  nquor. — Wolq.  JEn.  i.  67. 
CaBinentis  licet  oooupes 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tois  et  mare  Apnliomn. — Hob.  Oarm.  iii.  84,  8. 

*  An  mare,  quod  tupra,  memorem,  qnodqne  alluit  infra  t 

Yiao.  OeoTff.  ii.  158. 
'  The  term  Sionlum  Mare  is  mmewhat  indefinitely  used :  Horace  'exten4fi  it  to 
the  sea  W.  of  Sicily,  and  even  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  : 
Nee  Sicniam  mare 
Poeno  purpureum  sangiunc. — Carm.  ii.  12»  3, 
Neo  Sicnl&  PaUnurns  nnd&.— /d.  UL  4,  28. 
*  The  name  "  Ionian  "  is  derived  by  iEschylas  from  lo ;  the  extent  of  the  sea 
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betweeu  Southern  Italy  and  Oreece  as  far  N.  aa  Hydruntum  in  the 
former,  and  Acrocei-aiinia  in  the  latter;  and  M.  Adxifltioiim,  or,  as  the 
poets  named  it  Hadria,*  the  limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Adriatic  over  the  whole  of  that  sea  and 
fiometimes  even  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  JSgaean  basin,  now  the 
Archipelago,  M.  Cretieiim,  to  the  N.  of  Crete ;  M.  Xjrtdum,^  named 
after  the  small  island  of  Myrtus  and  extending  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  M.  Thradnm,  along  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

§  4.  The  Mare  Internum  was  connected  at  its  western  extremity 
with  the  ICaro  Bxtemxim  by  a  narrow  channel  formerly  named 
Fretom  Chkditaniim«'  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  neck  of 
which  stood  the  projecting  rocks  of  Calpe  on  the  European,  and 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  generally  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  Hereulis  GolumuflBi  ^  *'  PiUara  of  Hercules.*'    The  names  by  which 


was  not  well  defined,  the  passages  quoted  below  from  Euripides  and  Pindar 
showing  that  it  was  extended  by  the  Greeks  as  far  W.  as  Sicily. 
T^i6vov  8e  rhv  fiiXXovra  rrovrio^  M'Vxbf 

r^c  tr^i  voptia^  ^i^fui  roU  vaaiy  ^poroiC.— iBscH.  From.  889. 
Kai  K€v  iv  vav&lv  ii6Kov  '!> 

oviay  rtfivtov  OdXaavaVf 
*Apt0ovarav  eiri 

Kpdvaw .  PlWD.  Pyth,  UU  120. 

'loviov  Kara  irovrov  ikir^ 
irAcvo-flura,  ne/upp^imv 
vvip  anapwUmiv  wtSiiov 

Xuctkiat .  JESCH.  PAoHi.  208. 

The  Latin  poets  altered  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  for  scansional  cou- 
venience,  e.g. — 

Nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  fluctus. — ^Yi&o.  Georg.  ii.  108. 
Jactari  quos  cemis  in  lonio  immenso. — Ov.  Met.  ir.  534. 

*  The  Adriatic  had  but  an  ill  fame  among  the  mariners  of  Italy  on  account  of 
the  violent  gusts  which  swept  over  it ;  Horace  repeatedly  alludes  to  this : — 

Quo  (t.  e.  noto)  non  arbiter  HadrisB 

Major,  tollere  sen  ponere  vult  freta. — Carm.  i.  3,  15. 

Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Hadriae.  Id.  iii.  8,  4. 

Improbo 
Iracundior  Hadrii.  Id.  iii.  9,  22. 

^  Nunquam  di^ioveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. — Id.  i.  1,  18. 

*  These  straits  are  referred  to  by  Horace : — - 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas 
Extendat  oras,  qua  meditte  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro.  Id.  iii.  8,  45. 

The  violence  of  the  current  is  characterized  by  an  old  poet  quoted  by  Cicero ! 
Europam  Libyamque  rapetx  ubi  dividit  unda. — De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  10. 

*  Much  doubt  existed  in  ancient  times  both  as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
"  Pillars  of  Hercules."  It  was  usual  to  erect  columns  or  pillars  at  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  any  traveller ;  and  hence  the  pillars  of  Hercules  denoted  the 
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the  ancients  described  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  numerous.  The 
Greeks  described  it  as  rf  ^»  BaKcur<ra^  "  the  outer  sea,"  with  special 
reference  to  the  sea  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  also  as  i^  'ArXay- 
rir,  **  the  Atlantic,'*  in  reference  to  the  mountain  Atlas  in  the  W. 
of  the  world  ;  and  again  as  'Oxcai^v  'E(nrcpioff,  "  the  western  ocean*'; 
and  lastly  as  ^  ficydXi;  Bakcurva,  **  the  great  sea."  The  Latins  not 
unfrequently  described  it  simply  as  Oceanus^  and  sometimes  Oceani 
mare,^  The  Northern  Ocean  was  described  by  various  names  in- 
dicating either  its  position  as  6  pdpuos  »K9ap6£,  Oombos  Septentrio- 
nftlis,  &c. ;  or  its  character  as  a  frozen  sea,  as  17  Tre^nfyvm  Bakaa-o-Oy 
Hare  Ckmoritiuiu  X.  Pignun,  &c. 

^  The  subdivisions  of  these  oceans  were  as  follows.  In  the  Atlantic, 
Ooeaans  Oadit&nns,  just  outside  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  0.  Oant&ber, 
B.  0/  Biscay ;  0.  OalUons,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ifnglish  Oumnel;  and  Hare  Britannieum,  the  E.  part  of  the 
channel  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  D<yver.  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  X.  Ger- 
matilimin  or  CSnLbrieuiii,  airman  Ocean,  united  by  the  Fretom  OaUienm, 
Straits  of  Dover,  with  the  M.  Britannieum;  and  K.  Sannatioiun,  or 
Suevioam,  Baltic  Sea,  united  with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Simxs 
Lagnns,  Little  BeU,  and  the  Sinus  CodAnns,  Kaitegai,  and  subdivided 
into  the  Sinns  YenedXens,  Qidf  of  DantziCf  and  M.  Croninm,  Kurisdies 
Haff  near  Memel. 

§  5.  The  mountain  system  of  Europe  is  clearly  defined.  A  series 
of  ranges  traverses  the  continent  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  southern  the  most  important  in  ancient  geography. 
There  is  thus  far  a  general  similarity  between  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  may  regard  the 


farthest  limit  to  which  the  achievements  of  the  god  were  carried  :  bat  whether 
these  pillars  were  artificial  or  natural,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  they  were 
rocks  or  islands,  seems  to  hare  been  involved  in  much  doubt.  The  earliest  notice 
of  them  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  regarded  them  as  the  ultima  Thul^ 
of  his  day,  beyond  which  the  fame  of  his  heroes  conld  not  advance. 

Vvv  yt  wpht  io'xet.Tiia'  ©^ 
pttv  aptraZa-iy    iKavuv  airrerai 

OlKofitv  'HptucKeot  orifXav.  r^  iropoM 

A'  eerri  tropic  afiarov 

K4v64toit.  ov  fiiiv  duttftd.  Mwht  Clip.— PncD.  Olffmp,  iU.  77* 
Ovx^i  irpoaia 

*AfiAray  i\a  kiovwv 

*Yirif>  'Hp«ucArfot  irvpov  cvfiop^, 

Kat^nAta«  ioxdrgug 

"hUprvpas  xXvTOf.  In.  yem.  ill.  35. 

*  Simul  Ipsa  preoatur 

Oceanumque  patrem  rerum  Nymphasque  sorores.— Yzao.  Oeorg,  Iv.  881. 
Usque  ad  Hyperboreos  et  mare  ad  Ooeanum. — Gatuix.  cxv.  6. 
Et  quae  Oceani  refluum  mare  lavit  arenas.-— Ov.  Met,  vii.  267. 
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mountain  systems  of  the  two  continents  as  but  parts  of  a  single 
grand  system,  the  point  of  union  between  them  being  at  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  There  is,  however,  this  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  continents :  in  Asia  the  central  mountain  range 
is  remote  from  the  sea ;  in  Europe  it  is  closely  contiguous  to  it. 
The  most  important  links  in  the  European  range  from  E.  to  W. 
are — Uaemus,  and  its  continuations  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  Seas;  the  Alps,  between  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
8eas;  and  the  Pyrenees,  betwe^  the  T^henian  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

HomnSfA  properly  so  called,  rises  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  near 
Meeembria,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Strymon, 
where  it  divides  into  the  diverging  ranges  of  Scozuius  and  Scardus. 
A  lateral  range,  which  leaves  it  not  far  from  the  Euxine,  and  whicli 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  that  sea,  terminates  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Qreek 
Xci/iA  and  the  Sanscrit  himan,  in  which  case  it  betokens  the  rough 
and  stormy  character  of  the  range.*  Fk-om  its  westerly  extremity  h 
series  of  ranges  connects  Hsemus  with  the  Alps  ;  occasionally  all  of 
these  were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Hsemus,  but  they 
were  more  properly  known  by  the  specific  names  of  Seardiu  between 
Macedonia  and  Moesia,  Bebii  Xdntes  between  lUyria  and  Moesia,  Adrius 
and  AUnulus  in  Northern  Illyria.  The  great  range  of  the  Alpes  con- 
nects with  the  Illyrian  ranges  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
curves  round  in  the  form  of  a  bow  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp  ''a 
height."  This  range  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire ;'  it  was  then  thoroughly  explored  and  crossed  by 


>  The  height  of  Hssmas  was  over-estimated  by  the  ancients :  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 8000  ft. 
*  Homer  refers  to  the  cold  of  HsBmns  in  the  following-  line : 

Sci^ar'  <^*  (inroir<&^v  9/>i)jcwk  opca  vt^ocvra. — iZ.  xiv.  227. 
So  also  Virgil : 

O  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibos  Hiemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorom  protegat  umbra. — Georg,  ii.  488. 
HsBmus,  as  the  chief  mountain  in  Thrace,  was  regarded  as  the  original  seat 
of  mosio : 

Unde  Tocalem  temere  insecutce 

Orphea  silvfls, 
Arte  matnma  rapidos  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus,  celeresque  yentos, 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris 

Ducere  querous.  Hoa.  Cktrm,  i.  12,  7. 

'  The  Alps  are  described  at  length  in  the  two  following  passages  :— 
Sed  Jam  prteteritoo  ultra  meminisse  labores 
C!onspecta)  propins  demsere  paventibiis  Alpes. 
Cuncta  gelu  canaqne  SBtemum  grandine  tecta, 
Atque  SBYi  glaciem  cohibent :  riget  ardua  montis 
jEthcrii  facies,  surgentiqne  obvia  Phoebo 
Puratas  nescit  flammis  moUire  pruinas. 

Quantum 
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;7ariouB  frequented  routes.  The  description  of  these  and  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  range  will  fall  most  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  Italy.  The  P;ipmi8Bi  Montes'  rise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  run  in  a  westerly  diraction  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  f 
forming  the  boundary  between  Qaul  and  Spain.  The  chain  is  thence 
continued  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  8.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biicay 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  western  prolongations  were  known 
aa  Saltu  Yaso6niim  and  Mom  Yinnins  or  YincUm.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  hryn  *'a  mountain." 

From  the  central  range  already  described  emanate  subordinate 
ranges  towards  the  S.  which,  extending  deeply  into  the  Mediterranean, 
form  three  extensive  peninsulas.  The  most  westerly  of  these  is  Spain, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  various  ramifications  of  the  Pyrensean 
ranger  taking  for  the  most  part  a  south-westerlv  direction,  and  so 
communicating  a  quadrangular  form  to  that  pemnsula.  The  central 
one  is  Italy,  which  is  supported  by  a  single  range,  the  Apennini 
Vontes,  an  offset  from  the  Alps,  which  forms  the  back-bone  of  the 
counti^,  passing  through  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  it  a  direction 
towards  the  S.E.  The  third  or.  most  easterly  springs  similarly  from 
Hsemus,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  base  extendmg  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  as  it  proceeds  southwards  narrows 
into  the  peninsula  of  Greece  ;  i^e  central  range  of  this  peninsula  may 


Quantum  Tartareus  regni  pallentiM  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atrse  stagna  paludis 

A  Bupera  tellure  patet ;  tam  longa  per  auras 

Erigitor  tellus,  et  coelum  intercipit  umbra. 

Nullum  ver  usquam,  nullique  eestatis  honores. 

Sola  Jugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetur 

Perpetuas  deformis  Hiems  :  ilia  undique  nubes 

Hue  atras  agit,  et  miztos  cum  gi^uidine  nimbos. 

Jam  cuncti  flatus  ventiqne  fUrentia  regna 

Alpina  posuere  domo.     Caligat  in  altis 

Obtutus  saxis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes. — Sil.  Ital.  iiL  477. 
Sed  latus,  Hesperise  quo  Rhoetia  jungitur  ora, 

Presruptis  ferit  astra  Jugis,  panditque  terenriam 

Vix  »8tate  viam.     Multi  seu  Gorgone  visa 

Obriguere  gelu  :  multos  hausere  profund» 

Vasta  mole  nives,  cumque  ipsis  soepe  Juvenois 

Naufraga  oandenti.  merguntur  plaustra  baratbro. 

Interdum  glacie  subitam  labente  ruinam 
.    Hons  dedit,  et  tepidis  fiindamina  subruit  Austria 

Pendenti  maleflda  solo.  Claud,  de  Bell.  Oet.  340. 

.The  earlier  poets  refer  to  the  great  height  of  the  range,  and  the  consequent 
severity  of  the  climate,  in  general  terms : 

Tum  soiat,  aSrUu  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis. — Vibo.  Oeorg.  iii.  474. 

Furius  Mbemas  cana  nive  oonspuet  Alpes.— Hoa.  Sat.  ii.  5,  41. 

Fontis,  et  Alpino  modo  quss  certare  rigori. — Ov.  Met.  xiv.  794. 
Occasionally,  the  term  was  extended  to  the  Pyrenees : 

Nunc  gemifuu  Alpes,  Apenninumque  minatur. — Sil.  Ital.  ii.  S33. 
*  At  Tyrenmi  firondoaa  oacumina  montis. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  415. 

J9tmam  Juga  ninguida  Pyrenssi.— 'Avsow,  JB^iat.  xxiv.  69. 

Jamque  Pyrenssa),  quas  nunquam  solvere  Titan 

Evaluit,  fluxere  nives.  Lvo.  iv.  83. 
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be  observed  to  leave  Hcmiu  in  about  42^  N.  Ut.  and  21^  E.  loQg., 
and  may  be  traced  through  Pindai  and  the  other  Oreek  laqges  down 
to  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  nmlhem  proiections  from  the  main  ruige  are  not  in  thenieelvea 
unimportant,  but  nil  into  distnotB  that  were  little  known  to  the 
anciente.  The  nmgee  of  Germany  are  the  most  prominent  of  theee* 
oonsisting  of  the  Hnfjaia  SUvm,  under  which  name  most  of  the  wesieni 
ranges  of  Oermany  were  at  one  time  included,  but  which  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudetes  with  the  Gar- 
pathians ;  the  SndilM,  in  the  N.W.  of  SoKeimia,  where  the  name  is  still 
retained;  and  Ctepitai,  the  range  which  encloses  Hungary  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  Carpaihian$.  It  may  be 
observed  generally  of  these  northern  ranges  that  they  run  parallel  to 
the  main  chain,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  southmi  ranges 
which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it. 

f  6.  The  riyers  of  Europe  are  numerous  and  important  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  continent.  They  fall,  boweTer,  for  the 
most  part  into  the  northern  districts,  with  which  the  ancients  di.d 
not  become  acquainted  until  a  late  period  :  those  of  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  have  necessarily  (with  the  exception  of  the  Po)  short 
courses.  The  description  of  the  rivers  will  fall  more  appropriately 
under  the  heads  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flowed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  which  come  prominently  forward  as 
boundaries  of  countries,  and  which  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
history  and  political  geography  of  the  continent.  These  rivers  have, 
with  but  slight  variation,  retained  their  ancient  names  to  the  present 
day :  they  are  the  Danube^  the  Bhine^  the  VUtula^  the  Tyras  or 
Dnieper y  and  the  Tanais  or  Don, 

The  Ister  or  DanuUiis*  rises  in  Moos  Abnoba,^  the  BUuik  Forest, 
and  flows  with  a  eeneral  easterly  direction  into  the  Eoxine  Sea.  In 
its  upper  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  on  the  K., 
and  Rh»tia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia  on  the  S.    It  then  skirted  the 


*  The  former  of  these  names  more  properly  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
to  the  Romans.   The  Latin  poets,  however,  ftpequently  used  the  Greek  form,  e.  g, 
Arsit  Orontes 
Thermodonqne  oitas,  Gangesqne  et  Phasis  et  Ister. — Or.  Met,  ii.  248. 
Quaqne  Istras  Tanaisque  Getas  rigat  atqne  Magynoe. 

TiBucx.  It.  1,  146. 
The  name  Dannbias  contains  the  root  dan  "water,**  which  also  appears  in 
Rho-dan-as,  Eri-<ian-u8,  7V>n-ais. 

1  The  early  Greeks  had  very  indefinite  notions  as  to  its  sources.   Pindar  repre- 
sents it  as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans : 
TAy  iroTt 
*I(rrpov  iirb  VKiofAv  vayav  ivtucw 

Mko^m  t&v  OifkttfiirCq,  KdWivTW  SBKmv 
AofMy  'Ywtpfiopitur  wtivuu.  (Hymp,  ili.  24. 

Heslod  knew  of  it  simply  as  a  large  river : 

XrovMovtt  M<Uai«M>'  rt,  Koi  'larpov  KoXktpMpw.-^ITMog,  388. 
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E.  frontier  of  the  last-mentioned  country  in  a  southerly  direction, 
dividing  it  from  Dacia,  and  then,  reverting  to  its  easterly  courae,  sepa- 
rated Dacia  from  Moesia.  For  a  long  period  it  formed  th&  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.*  The  Bhenm  rises  in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a 
general  northerly  diraction  into  the  Gei*man  Ocean.  In  its  upper 
course  it  deviates  to  the  W.  between  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  and  the  town 
of  Basilia,  Bah;  and  in  its  lower  course  it  again  inclines  towards  the 
W.,  and  traverses  a  low  country,  where  its  channels  have  shifted  at 
vaiioiis  times.  A  description  of  this  part  of  its  course  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  Rhine  formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  against  the 
German  tribes.^  The  YisttUa  is  noticed  as  the  boundary  of  Germany 
on  the  side  of  Sarmatia.  Little  was  known  of  its  course  :  it  is  described 
as  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  Tyras*  formed  the  southeni  boundary  of  Scythia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  division  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  described  as  rising  in  the  Car- 
pathian mnges  and  flowing  into  the  Euxine.  Little  was  known  of  its 
course.^  The  Tanaia  derived  its  importance  from  being  regarded  a& 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.*  Its  source,  unknown  to 
th<»  ancients,'  is  in  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Toula ;  it  flows  first  in 
a  S.E.  and  then  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Palus 
Mseotis. 

§  7.  The  climate  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent,  with  which  the  ancients  were  best  acquainted, 
presents  a  favourable  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  continents.  Sur- 
rounded by  water,  it  is  equally  free  from  the  extremes  both  of  heat 


'  Hence  we  read  in  Horace : 

Non,  qui  profundum  Dannbiuxn  bibnnt, 

Edicta  rumpent  Julia.  Carm.  iv.  15,  21. 

'  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tribes  living  on  its  E.  bank  : — 

Alter  enim  de  te,  Rhene,  triumphus  adest. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  ill.  4,  88. 

Non  vacat  Arctoas  acies,  Khenumque  rebellem 

Pandere.  Stat.  Silv,  i.  4,  88. 

^  The  modem  name  Dniestr  appears  under  the  form  Danastris  in  the  later 
writers  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  name  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks 
under  the  form  Tural, 

*  Ovid  refers  to  the  rapidity  of  its  stream : 

NuUo  tardior  anme  Tyras.— ^a?  Font.  iv.  10,  60. 

*  See  note  ^  (page  314).     Hence,  also,  the  epithet  in  Horace  : 

JExtremum  Tanaim  si  hiberes,  Lyce. — Carm.  ill.  10,  1. 
•^  Lncan  places  it  in  the  RhipoBan  mountains  : 
Qua  vertice  lapsus 

RhipflBO  Tanais  diversi  nomina  mundi 

Imposuit  ripis.  Luc.  iii.  272. 

Yirgil  assigns  to  it  a  similar  locality : 

Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem 

Arvaque  Rhipeeis  nunquam  viduata  pruinis 

Lustrabat.  Georg.  iv.  517. 
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and  cold,  and  is  adapted  to  mature  all  the  most  valued  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  southern  peninsulas"  produced  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  many  foreign 
plants,  such  as  the  cherry,  the  orange,  peach,  fig,  and  mulberry. 
The  northern  districts,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
morasses,  were  not  so  favoured  in  point  of  climate,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  may  partly  attribute  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  penetrate  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  through 
the  progress  of  cultivation. 

§  8.  The  commerce  of  Europe,  though  prosecuted  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  does  not  present  many  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  ancient  geography.  Being  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea, 
it  did  not  conduce  to  throw  open  the  interior  of  the  continent  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
assertion :  viz.  the  tin  and  the  amber  trade,  which  both  led  to  the 
formation  of  commercial  routes.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions, Diodoiois  Siculus  tells  us  (v.  22)  that  the  merchants 
conveyed  the  tin  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  it  was 
thence  carried  on  pack-horses  to  Marseilles  (probably  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Seine^  Saone,  and  Rhone),  Amber  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed  thence  by  an  overland  route  to 
the  head  of  tlie  Adriatic,  where  it  was  shipped  for  various  parts : 
tlje  extent  of  country  traversed  by  this  route  will  appear  from,  a 
glance  at  the  map,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  details  relating  to  the  course  followed. 


*  YirgO  thus  eloquently  contrasts  the  superior  climate  of  southern  Europe  with 
that  of  Asia : 

Sed  neque  Medorum  silvse,  ditissima  terra, 
Nee  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
Laudibus  Italiie  certent ;  non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 
Totaque  thuriferis  Fanchaia  pinguis  arenis. 
HflDC  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem 
Inrertere,  satis  immanis  dentibas  hydri ; 
Nee  galeis  densisque  yixUm.  seges  horruit  hastis : 
Sed  gravidoB  fmges,  et  Bacchi  Massicus  humor 
Implevere ;  tenent  olesD,  armentaque  leeta. 
Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  sese  arduus  infert ; 
Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Vietima,  siepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Bomanos  ad  templa  deAm  duxere  triumphos. 
Hie  ver  assiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  nstas ; 
Bis  grayidsB  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbor. 
At  rabidsB  tigres  absunt,  et  ssBva  leonum 
Semina ;  neo  miseros  Mlunt  aoonita  legentes ; 
Neo  rapit  immensoe  orbes  per  humom,  neque  tanto 
Squameus  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis. — Georg,  ii.  186. 
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§  9.  The  population  of  Europe  belonged  in  the  main  to  the 
Japhetic  or  Indo-European  branch  of  the  human  race.  The 
divisions  of  this  great  family  and  their  mutual  relations  present 
many  unsolved  problems.  Without  going  into  these  questions,  we 
may  point  out  the  following  races  as  among  the  most  important : 
(i.)  the  Celts  and  Cimmerians,  who  entered  this  continent  from  the 
steppes  of  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  permanently 
settled  in  the  West.  The  countries  occupied  by  them  in  classical 
times  were  Gaul,  the  British  Isles,  portions  of  Spain,  RhaBtia,  parts 
of  Pannonia,  and  Noricum.  (ii.)  The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the 
ancients  denominated  them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied 
the  east  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Oder  westward,  (iii.)  The  Teutons, 
who  arrived  at  different  epochs :  (1)  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  and  (2)  as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing 
the  Celts  and  Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle  highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  are  found  in  classical  times  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  (iv.)  The  Graeco-Latin  stock,  which  probably  crossed 
from  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  iBgsean  Isles.  In 
Greece  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pelasgian :  the  Phrygians, 
early  Thracians,  and  Macedonians,  belonged  to  this  race.  The 
element  which  Italy  had  in  common  with  Greece,  also  belonged  to 
it.  (v.)  The  Iberians,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Spain  and  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Gaul,  were  of  the  same  races  as  the 
•  modem  Basquei*^  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
femily.  (vi.)  The  lUyrians,  or  progenitors  of  the  modem  Skijfte^ 
tares.     Of  the  two  but  little  is  known. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

f 

THRACIA   AND   MACEDONIA. 

I.  Thbaoia.      §  1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.     §  2.  Moun-  . 
tains.   §  3.  Rivers.   §  4.  Inhabitants.    §  5.  Towns;  Roads;  History; 
Islands.   U.  Macedonia.    §  6.  Boundaries ;  Name.    §  7.  Mountains. 
§8.  Rivers.     §9.  Inhabitants.     §10.  Towns;   Roads;  St.  Paul's 
Travels;  History. 

I.  Thracla. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  Thracia^  in  the  Roman  era  were— on  the 
E.  the  Euxine  and  the  Bosporus ;  on  the  S.  the  Propontis,  Hellespont, 
and  ^gaean ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Nestus,  dividing  it  from  Mace- 
donia ;  and  on  the  N.  Mount  Haemus,  dividing  it  from  Moesia.  At 
an  earlier  period  the  district  N.  of  Hsemus  to  the  Ister  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  Thrace ;  and  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  was 
still  more  broadly  applied  to  all  Europe  N.  of  Greece.  The  surfece 
of  Thrace  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  coast  of  the  ^gaean  is 


The  poetical  form  of  the  name  is  Thraoa  : 

Gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum.  Ynto.  JBn,  xii.  834. 

Thraoane  tos,  Hehnuqne  nivali  compede  yinctos. — Hob.  Ep,  i.  8,  8. 
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extremely  irregular.  The  soil  waa  fertile,"  particularly  in  com  (which 
was  exported  to  Athens  and  Rome)  and  in  millet  The  climate  is 
described  as  very  severe :'  nevertheless  the  grape  ripened  there,  and 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
climate  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Horses  were  abundant,  and  a  breed 
of  a  white  colour  was  flEimous.^  Cattle  and  sheep  formed  the  chief 
•  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  while  large  amounts  of  gold, 
existing  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus,  enriched  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  as  well  as  foreign  settlers,  particularly  the  Phoenicians 
and  Athenians.  Certain  kinds  of  precious  stones  were  also  found, 
particularly  one  named  Thrcuiia  gemma. 

Name. — The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  ad- 
jective rpax^My  **  nigged,"  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  country. 
The  transfer  of  the  aspirate  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  gives  us  the  form  %^lKiy\, 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain-range  in  Thrace  is  HasmuS)  which  skirts 
the  northern  frontier  and  sends  out  three  lateral  ridges  towards  the 


'  Homer  characterizes  it  by  the  epithet  epi/SwAof. 

"PCyiLOVf  Of  ex  0/>]f«n}s  cpi/3wAaxo«  eiAi)Aov9ci.— 12.  zz.  485» 
He  also  represents  cargoes  of  wine  as  coming  from  Thrace : 
nXeuti  rot  olvov  Kkwiaxt  rhv  i^es  *J!ix<uMv 
'HyLaruu  9pijJK7i0ev  hr*  tvpia  it6vrov  iyovtrw — II.  Ix.  71. 
'  There  is  some  ground  for  this  belief:  several  historians  (Xen.  J  naft.  vii.  4,  3; 
Floras,  iii.  4 ;  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  51)  relate  events  which  imply  an  unusual  degree  of 
cold.     But  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  ancients  were  doubtless  connected 
with  the  poetic  fiction  of  Heemus  being  the  residence  of  the  north  wind.     To  the 
north  of  that  chain  the  climate  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  mild.    As  an 
instance  of  exaggeration  we  refer  to  the  passage  commencing  with  the  following 
lines,  in  which  the  country  about  the  Thracian  Rhodope  is  introduced 
At  non,  qua  ScythisB  gentes,  Mseotiaque  unda 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas, 
Quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope  porrecta  sub  axem. 
lUic  clausa  tenent  stabulis  armenta  ;  neque  uUse 
Aut  herbee  campo  apparent,  aut  arbore  frondes  : 
Sed  jacet  aggeribus  niveis  informis  et  alto 
Terra  gelu  late,  septemque  assurgit  in  ulnas. 
Semper  hiems,  semper  spirantes  frigora  Cauri. 

•  ViBo.  Georg.  iii.  349. 

«   Compare  also  the  expressions  quoted  injiote  \  and  the  epigram  attributed  by 
some  to  CsBsar : 

Thrax  puer  adstricto  glade  dum  ludit  in  Hebro. 
*    Tov  fii)  KoXkumvi  iinrov«  XSov  ^5«  fityumvf 

An/xoTcpoi  X">>'os>  ^tUiv  ^avtiiounv  ofioZou—Bou,  Jl.  z.  438. 
Quem  Thracius  albis 
Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  primi 

Alba  pedis  frontemque  ostentans  arduus  albam. — Tiro.  JEn.  v.  565 
From  their  skill  in  horsemanship  the  Thracians  are  described  by  Homer  as 
(inroiroAot : 

NoiT^iy  i4>*  iiriroir6\iav  9pijQKMv  Ka9op«rtfMvo$  aW. — II,  »H1.  4. 
So  also  77;  xiT.  227. 
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S.E.  The  most  easterly  of  these  three  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Hebrus  from  the  Euxine,  and  is  continued  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  The  most  westerly,  named  BhodSpe,'  Detpoto, 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus.  Between  these  a 
third  range  of  less  importance  separates  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
from  that  of  the  Tonzus.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the  • 
isolated  height  of  Ismftrnsi  near  the  S.  coast,  surrounded  by  a  district 
famed  for  its  fine  wine.*  In  the  S.E.  a  rocky  ridge  protrudes  far  into 
the  sea,  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gaean  Sea,  and  forms  a 
long  peninsula,  the  ancient  Chanoniiiis  Ihradea*'  now  the  Fenin^ 
aula  of  Oallipoli,  A  wall,  oroesing  the  ridge  near  Agora,  severed 
the  peninsula  from  the  mainland :  the  breadth  at  this  point  is.  only 
36  stadia,  and  the  length  from  the  wall  to  the  extreme  point  is  420 
stadia.  The  most  important  promontories  on  the  Euxine  are  Thynias* 
N.  of  Salmydessus,  and  Fhilia*  S.  of  it ;  and  on  the  ^Egaean,  Kastosia, 
(7.  Oreco,  ike  termination  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;"  Sarpedoniiimi 
C.  Paxif  N.  of  Imbros ;  and  Seniiuiif  opposite  Samothrace. 


*  The  poetical  allarions  to  Rhodope  refer  to  its  height,  and  to  its  being  the 
abode  of  Orpheus  and  Rhesus  : 

Aut  Atho  aut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunla  telo 

Dejicit.  Ytrq.  Oeor^.  i.  832. 

In  altam 
8e  recipit  Rhodopen,  pulsomque  Aquilonibns  Htemon. — Or.  Met,  x.  76. 
Quam  satis  ad  superas  postquam  JRhodopeiiu  auras 
Deflerit  votes.  Id.  x.  11. 

Neo  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  et  Ismarus  Orphea.         Yiao.  £el.  ri.  80. 

Kerunt  RhodopeYie  arces 
Altaque  Pangcea  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus.  Oeorg.  iv.  461. 

Sometimes  the  name  is  used  generally  for  Thraoe  ;  e.g, 

Spicula  deposito  ShodoptHa  pectine  torsit.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  400. 

'    .  .    .  .  ardp  alytov  oaKW  ixov  lUkayot  oikoio, 
H8^,  ov  fun,  <8wK«  lAdpuVf  Evav0c<K  vib«, 
Ipc^  'AwoWuvoif  U  'Ivfiapw  afl^t^c/31fKC(.— Hex.  Od,  ix.  196. 
Jurat  Ismara  Baocbo 
Conserere.  Yibo.  Oeorg.  ii.  87. 

Fertur  in  Ismariis  Bacchos  amasse  Jugis.  Or.  Faet.  iii.  410. 

Tu  quoque,  O  Eurytion,  vino,  Centaure  peristi, 
Necnon  Ismario  tu,  Polypheme,  mero.  PaopxaT.  ii.  83,  81. 

Ismarla  celebrant  repetita  triennia  BaoohsB.— <0t.  Met.  ix.  641. 
The  plural  form  lemara  is  to  be  observed  in  the  second  of  these  passages  :  it 
occurs  also  in  Lucret.  v.  80. 

'  It  was  here  that  Polymnestor  lived,  to  whom  Priam  entrusted  his  son  Poly- 
dorus : 

2irfftpci,  ^iKiirmv  kaJbv  evBmmy  8op(. — EUSZP.  Mec  8. 
•    AjtTJi  AoAoyirwv  cvirptiri^v  mxfuficori 

Xo^oWMi  irpov^ovott,  xcpvoMv  KtfpMV.->LTOOPBB.  583. 
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§  3.  The  chief  river  of  Thrace  was  the  Hebnu,'  Maritza,  which 
rises  in  the  N.W.,  and  flows  first  towards  the  S.E.  as  far  as  Adriano- 
polis,  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  iEgaaan,  receiving  in  its 
course  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Tonnisf  or  Artisoiii»  and 
the  Agri&nes,  on  its  left  bank,  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
HestoB,  on  the  W.  border,  rises  not  far  from  the  Hebrus,  and  in  a 
S.E.  course  joins  the  sea  near  Abdera.  Numerous  small  streams 
flow  into  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis :  one  of  these,  named  JEgos- 
potfimi,  "  Goat  River,"  in  the  Chersonesus,  was  famed  for  the  naval 
engagement  between  the  Athenians  an4  Spartans  in  b.o.  405,  which 
took  place  at  its  mouth.  Two  large  lakes  occur  on  the  coast — 
BistdniB,  L,  Buru,  E.  of  Abdera,  the  water  of  which  was  brackish ; 
and  StentSris,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Hebrus.  An  extensive  bay, 
named  Melas  Sinus,  G,  of  Saros,  penetrates  inland  W.  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

§  4.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Thi-aoe  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgian  race  ;^  these  were  supplanted,  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  War,  by  an  immigrant  race  from  the  north,  allied  to  the  Getse 
and  Mysi.  These  latter  are  the  historical  Thracians  whom  Herodotus 
and  other  later  writers  describe.  They  were  reputed  a  savage  and 
barbarous  race,^  faithless  and  sensual,  and  particularly  addicted  to 
drinking.  They  were  brave  soldiers,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnfesian  War  were  much  employed  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of  - 


•  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  Hebrus  refer  to  its  northerly  position  eyyi/^w 
opicTov — its  coldness — and  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Orpheus,  the  mu- 
sician's head  having  been  carried  down  the  streai&  to  the  sea : 

'Efipov  irop  wOTOfibVy  TcrpafA/ieVos  iyyv9«v  apierov.— Thkocs.  Idyh  vli.  HO. 
Qualis  apud  gelidi  cum  flumina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mayors  clipeo  increpat,  atque  furentes 
Bella  movens  iinmittit  equos  :  illi  eequore  aperto 
Ante  Notos  Zephyrumque  volant :  gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Thraca  pedum.  Viao.  .^n,  xii.  331. 

ut  neo 
Friyidior  Thracam,  nee  purior  ambiat  Hebrus. 

Hob.  Ep.  i.  16,  13. 
Turn  quoque  marmorea  caput  a  cervice  revulsum 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  firigida  lingua, 
Ah  miseram  Eurydicen  t  anima  fugiente  vocabat . 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripee. — Yibo.  Q^nrg.  iv.  923. 

*  The  Thracian  tribes  of  the  Cicones  {II.  ii.  846)  and  the  Caucones  (17.  x.  429, 
were  in  close  alliance  with  Priam  in  the  Trojan  War. 

^  It  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Thracians  that  they 
should  have  been  the  inventors  of  mugic ;  yet  their  country  was  the  reputed  abode 
of  Orpheus,  Eumolpus,  Musbbus,  and  Thamyris,  and  was  regarded  by  the  later 
poets  as  the  cradle  of  music.  The  probability  is  that  the  term  Thracian  was 
originally  of  wider  use,  and  was  applied  to  certain  districts  in  Central  Greece,  ttaax 
which  the  associations  were  in  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  northerly  country* 
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more  ciTiliced  nationa.  As  a  people  they  bad  no  political  coheaion  : 
th^  were  diyided  into  a  number  ci  tribes,  which  were  engaged  in 
constant  feuds  with  each  other.  Of  these  tribes  we  may  notice  the 
Odx7S0>  about  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Hebrus ;  the  Bsssii  in  the 
mountains  near  the  source  of  that  river ;  the  Bisttaest'  on  the  coast 
E.  of  the  Nestus;  and  the  CKoflnss/  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
llieir  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  fourteen  districts,  the 
names  of  which  are  of  no  special  interest. 

§  5.  The  towns  in  Thrace  of  historical  importance  were  of  foreign 
and  not  of  native  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  Greek  colonies,  which  were  exclusively  on  the  coast;  and  the 
Roman  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  built  on  the  sites  of  old 
Thracian  towns.  The  coast  presented  many  sites  most  admirably 
adapted  to  settlement,  partly  for  commercial  and  partly  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  position  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  was  most  im- 
portant, as  it  conmianded  not  only  the  passage  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Asia,  but  also  that  leading  up  the  strait  into  the  Euxine :  it  was 
one  of  the  two  keys  that  locked  that  sea,  the  other  being  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  commanded  by  Byzantium.  The  influence  of  this  district 
on  the  corn-trade  of  Greece  was  therefore  very  great.  From  an  early 
period  the  Greeks  occupied  the  most  favourable  spots :  the  Megarians 
settled  at  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis  and  at  Byzantium,  and  the 
latter  town  in  turn  colonized  Mesembria  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine ; 
the  Milesiai^s  founded  Gardia  on  the  Chersonese,  Salmydessus  and 
Apollonia  on  the  Euxine ;  the  Samians  occupied  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis ;  while  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  ^Egaean,  ^Enus  was  attri- 
buted to  the  uEolians,  Maronea  to  the  Chians,  AbdSra  to  the  Teians, 
Mesembria  and  Stryme  to  the  adjacent  islands  of  Samothrace  and 
Thflsos.  These  towns  reached  their  highest  prosperity  in  the  flou- 
rishing period  of  Greek  history.  The  foundation  by  Lysimachus  of 
Lysimachia,  in  B.C.  309,  as  his  capital,  is  significant  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Chersonese  in  a  strategetiCal  point  of  view.  The  in- 
terior of  Thrace  was  thrown  open  by  the  Romans ;  and  several  im- 
portant towns,  such  as  Trajanopolis,  Hadrianopolis,  and  Philippopolis,* 


*  The  name  of  this  tribe  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  the  Thracians  generally : 

BtaroyCji  ^pfityyi  KiytCrit  ^pxcv  aoMji, — Afoll.  Rrod.  ii.  f  04. 
Sangnlneum  veluti  qnatiens  Bellona  flagelium, 
Bistonas  ant  Marors  agitans —  Lvc.  vil.  568. 

PhrygicB  contraria  tellus, 
Bistoniis  habitata  viris.  Ov.  Met.  xiiL  429. 

Nodo  coerces  viperino 

BlBtonidnm  sine  ft-aude  crines.        Hob.  Oarm.  ii,  19,  19. 
*    'I\U9*y  lit  ^tdptov  aytnot  KutAvtva-i  wikauirxrtv 

linUptf  Ma  3"  iyw  vdXiv  SirpaBoy,  wAcaa  6'  avroi^f  .~Hov.  Od.  ix.  39. 

*  PhUippolis  is  classed  as  a  Roman  town,  inasmuch  as  the  Macedonians,  by 
whom  it  was  originally  oconpied,  were  unable  to  keep  possession  of  it. 
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were  founded  on  the  most  central  spots.  ITie  selection  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium  as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  secured  to  Thrace  a 
large  amount  of  prospwity  in  the  later  period  of  Roman  history.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  the  following  order : — (1.)  Those  on  the 
sea-coast  from  W  to  R. ;  and  (2.)  those  ci  the  interior. 


\)L / ^ • -^^    "^       ■ 


1   R  O  P  O  N  T  I  S. 


Map  of  CoQBtantinople. 

(1.)  Toums  on  the  Sea-Coast, — AbdSra  was  situated  some  distance 
K.  of  the  Neatus.  It  was  originally  occupied  by  a  colony  from  Clazo- 
mense  in  B.C.  656,  and 
afterwards  by  Teians  in 
541.      At   the    time    of 


the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
it  was  a  highly  flourish-  - 
ing  place.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians  in  408, 
and  appears  to  have 
fallen  to  decay  after 
B.C.  376,  when  it  suf- 
fered from;  a  war  with 
the  Triballi.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  historian  Hecatffius,  and  of  the  philosophers  Prota- 
goras, DemocrituB,  and  Anazarohus:  its  inhabitants  wei*e  never- 
theless proverbial  for  their  stupidity.*  XaronSa,  Maroana,  was  not 
far'from  Lake  Ismaris,  in  a  district  famed  for  its  superior  wine.^  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  in  b.c.  200  ;  and,  on  his  being  com- 

Eelled  to  relinquish  his  conquests,  its  inhabitants  were  cruelly  massacred 
y  him.     Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city.    JEnns,  Eno8,  on  a 
promontory  S.E.  of  Lake  Stentoris,  was  a  very  ancient  town,  though 


Coin  of  Abdera. 


*  Hence  the  uncomplimentary  allusions  in  the  foUowinf^  lines  : 

Ferveeum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci. — Jvv.  x.  50. 
Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  dorusque  videtur, 

AhderitafUB  pectora  plebis  habes.  Mart.  x.  25. 

'  Cessit  et  ^tneece  Neptunius  incola  rupis, 

'^iotv  Maroueo  foedatus  lumina  Baocho. — Tibvll.  It.  l,  56. 
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Cofn  of  JEnxiM. 


its  oriffin  is  uncertain.*     In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears  as  an 
ally  of  Athens,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  successively 

of    Ptolemy    Philopator 
in    B.C.    222,    Philip  of 
Macedon  in  200,  and  An- 
tiochusthe  Great :  under 
the  Romans  it  was  made 
a    free    town.      Cardia, 
Caridia,  at  the  head  of 
the  Otdf  of  Melas,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of 
Milesians      and     Clazo- 
menians,     and    in    the 
time  of  Miltiades  was  re- 
plenished  with  Athenian  settlers.    It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  ; 
and,  though  rebuilt,  never  regained  any  importance.    It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eling  Eumenes. 
Sestuf,*  JcUowa,  was  the 
principal    town    of    the 
Chersonesus,   and  stood 
on  the  Hellespont  nearly 
opposite  to  Abydus.      It 
owed      its      importance 
wholly  to    its  position, 
as  the  point  at  which  the 
straits  were  crossed,  and 
consequently     it     suiik 
when  the  Romans  trans- 
ferred the  station  to  Callipolis.     The  bridge  of  boats  constructed  by 
Xerxes  terminated  a  little  S.  of  the  town.     It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, B.C.  478,   and  was  termed  by  them  the    "corn  chest  of  the 
Pirseus,"  as  giving  them  command,  of  the  Euxine.     It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartans,  b.c.  404 ;  was  blockaded  by  Conon  without  effect  in  b.c.  394; 
and  again  by  Cotys,  a  Thracian  king,  with  a  similar  result,  in  362,  at 
which  time  it  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Persians.     It  was  be* 
sieged  by  the  Athenians  in  353,  when  its  inhabitants  were  massscred  ; 


CoinofCardia. 


"  JEsixu  if  notioed  by  Homer ;  it  could   not  therefore  have  been  founded  by 
iEneas,  as  Yirgil  aaserta  : 

nc4p«*$  'JfippturOiif,  hi  ofi  Aiv6$w  ctAirAovfiei.— i^.  iv.  619. 
Terra  prooul  vastis  oolitur  Mavortia  campis, 

Thraces  arant,  acri  quondam  re^ata  Lycurgo 

Hospitium  antiquum  Trojce,  sociique  Penates, 

Dum  fortuna  ftiit.     Feror  hue,  et  littore  curvo 

HoBuia  prima  loco,  fatis  ingjessua  iniquis ; 

fneadasque  meo  nomen  de  nomine  flngo. — .^n,  iii.  13. 
*  Sestus  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  passages  quoted  under  the  head  oS 
Abydus.    We  may  add  the  following,  which  contaiu  references  to  the  lives  of 
Hero  and  Meander : 

Sestiacos  nunc  Fama  sinus  pelasgusque  natatum 

Jactes.  Stat.  SUv,  i.  8,  27. 

Mittit  Abydenus,  quam  mallet  fcrre,  salutem, 

SI  oadat  ira  maris,  Sesti  puella,  tibi.— Ov.  Reroid.  xvtiL  1. 
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and  lastly  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  190.  CallipiUf,  QdlUpoli, 
stood  higher  up  the  coast,  opposite  Lampsaous,  and  became  a  flourisning 
place  under  the  Bomans.  I^ilmaehia,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese,  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Lysimachus,  who  consti- 
tuted  it  his  capit-al,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia. 
After  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Is  was  destroyed  by  the  Thraoians  during 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedon;  and,  though  restored 
by  Antiochus  the  Qreat,  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Perinthns, 
Eski  Eregli,  was  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a  small  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  the  Propontis.  It  was  originally  a  Samian  colony, 
foimded  about  B.C.  599.  It  was  famed  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  flourishing  commercial  town. 
Its  name  was  changed  to  Heraclea  about  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era. 
Selymbria,  Silivri,  a  colony  of  the  Megarians,  was  about  22  miles  E.  of 
Perinthus,  and  just  inside  the  wall  of  Anastatius.  It  is  noticed  by 
Xenophon  as  the  place  where  he  met  Medosades,  and  as  being  taken  by 
Alcibiades.  The  Emperor  Eudoxius  changed  its  name  to  Eudoxiupolis. 
Byiantiiim  was  situated 
at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  promontory  which 
divides  the  Propontis 
from  the  Bosporus,  an 
ill  let  of  the  latter,  the 
modeni  '  *  Golden  Horn," 
bouuding  the  site  of 
the  town  on  the  N.  Its 
position  was  magnificent, 
commanding  the  oppo- 
site 8hoi*es  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  at  the  same  time  secure  and  well  adapted  for  trade,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Mega- 
rians,^ who  sent  thither  two  colonies  in  the  years  B.C.  667  and  62ii. 
The  chief  events  in  its  history  are — its  capture  by  Alcibiades  in  408, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans ;  its  recapture  by  Lysander  in 
405 ;  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  it  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  340,  when 
aid  was  given  to  it  by  Athens ;  the  heavy  imposts  exacted  by  the  Gkiuls 
in  279 ;  its  capture  by  Severus  after  a  three  years'  siege,  in  the  civil 
war  with  Pescennius  Niger,  a.d.  196,  after  which  the  walls  were 
levelled,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  severity ;  and  its  final 
capture  by  Constantine,  when  Licinius  had  retired  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople.  That  emperor  selected  the  promontory  on  which 
Byzantium  stood  as  the  site  of  his  new  capital;  and  on  May  12,  a.d.  330, 
founded  Gonstantinopolifl,  or,  as  it  was  originally  styled,  ^*  New  Rome."  ^ 
The  new  town,  like  old  Rome,  stood  on  7  hills,  5  of  which  were  en- 
closed within  the  fortifications  that  extended  from  the  "  Horn,"  which 
served  as  the  port,  to  the  Propontis.  It  was  divided  into  .14  regions, 
and  was  adorned  by  its  founder  with  a  similar  number  of  churches  and 


Coin  of  Byzantium. 


1  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  Older  town  named  Lygos  ;  hence 
in  Ausonius — 

tu  cum 
Byzantina  Lygos,  tu  Punica  Byrsa  ftiisti. — Noh»  Urb,  2. 

*  The  modem  Stambul  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  «is  rtfv  iroAii'. 
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mUmb,  m  well  M  with  sereral  triumphal  arches  and  8  public  baths. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  to  its  edifices :  Theodosius  the  Great  built 
the  "Gk>ldenQate;''  Theodosius  II.  added  hot  baths;  Justinian,  the 
"  second  founder"  of  the  oitj,  built  the  temple  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
8t,  Sophia,  and  25  churches,  and  restored  the  palace.  The  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  the  town  are — ^its  almost  total  destruction  io  the  reign 
of  Justinian  bj  the  fikotions  of  the  Circus,  a.d.  532 ;  the  blockade  of 
Choeroes,  from  616  to  626 ;  the  two  unsuccessful  sieges  of  the  Arabs 
in  668  and  675,  and  716-718  ;  its  capture  by  the  Latins  in  1204  ;  and 
its  capture  by  the  Tuiks  in  U53.  BalmjdMfiii  stood  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  about  60  miles  K.W.  of  the  Bosporus,  near  Midjeh,  The 
coast  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  people  had  the  character  of 
being  unscrupulous  wreckers."  The  name  was  applied  to  the  district 
as  well  as  the  town.  ApoUonia,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  SoMpdUi, 
whence  the  modem  SizebdUt  was  a  Milesian  colony  more  to  the  N., 
with  two  large  harbours.  It  possessed  a  temple  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  M.  LucuUus  transported  to  Rome.  MeMmhria,^  at 
the  foot  of  Hemus,  was  founded  originally  by  Megarians,  and  after- 
wards received  colonists  from  Byzantium  and  Chaloedon,  about  500  b.c. 
It  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euxine. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^DioMa,  a  Greek  town  on 
Lake  Bistonis,  identified  either  with  Cumu  or  Baunm ;  Ifmimt,  an  old 
town  of  the  Clcones,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name ; 
BtrymA,  a  Thasian  colony,  near  the  rirer  Lissus  ;  Mesamhria,  a  colony 
from  Siamothrace,  N.  of  that  island ;  Boriseiil,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  where  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army;  Aphrodiiias,  probably  the 
same  as  Agitei,  at  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese ;  AlopeeoiiJiSsiif ,  Alexia 
an  ^olian  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Chersonese ;  ElflMU,  a  Teian 
colony  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Prom.  Mastusia,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  tomb  of  Protesilaus  :  it  was  frequently  visited  by  fleets  either 
entering  or  leaving  the  Hellespont ;  Xadj^tnSf  Maito,  opposite  Abydus ; 
near  it  was  the  promontory  of  CjBMtima,  "  Dog's  tomb,"  so  named  as 
being  the  burial>place  of  Hecuba,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  dog  ;* 


*  Tpaxcioi  96tnw  2aAfiudif«rui  yv6l^ 
'Ex^po^cvoc  vwSrfiax^  uamnfti.  vAir^Xaca.  Prom.  YaC 
*  HflDO  precor  evincat,  propulsaque  fortHms  AuBtris 
Transeat  instabiles  gtrenoa  Cyaneas  : 
Thynniacoflque  sintu,  et  ab  his  per  ApoUinis  nrbem 

Alta  sab  Anehiali  moenia  tendat  iter  : 
Inde  Meaembrlaoos  portos,  et  Odeason,  et  arces 

Pnetereat  diotaa  nomiiie,  Baeche,  too. — Ov.  jyiat.  1.  10,  SS. 

Mop^  imfShv,  if  tC  i^  iiA^  <p«tc; 

Kvi^  ToAotViff  tfiffAo,  yavrtXotc  rAqutp,—'ExnUF.  Eeemb,  12T0I. 
Clade  8Qi  Thraeom  gens  Irritata  tyraimi 
Troada  telorum  lapidomque  incessere  jactu 
Ccepit.     At  h»o  inissom  raoeo  cum  murmore  saxum 
Moraibiu  intequitur  :  riotuque  in  verba  parato 
Latravit,  conata  loqui.     Loeus  exstatt  et  exre  , 
ITomen  habet :  vetemmqae  diu  memor  ilia  malonun. 
Turn  quoque  Sithonioa  ululavit  mceita  per  agros. 

Ov.  Met,  xiu.  505 
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PaetyBi  whither  Alcibiades  was  exiled ;  and  AnflhiMng,  on  the  Euxine, 
N.  of  Apollonia,  of  which  it  was  a  colony. 

(2.)  In  (he  Jn^mor. —FhiUppopolif,  founded  by  Philip  of  Kacedon, 
was  built  on  three  hills  (whence  its  other  name  of  Trimontium)  S  £. 
of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  site  of  a  previously  existing  Thracian  town.  It 
was  a  very  populous  place,  and  is  still,  as  Philippopoli,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Thrace.  HadxiaAopolic,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tonzus  with  the  Hebrus,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the 
site  of  the  older  Uscudama.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  rendered  it  a  very  flourishing  place. 
It  carried  on  several  manufactures,  especially  one  of  arms.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Qoths  in  a.d.  378.  Adrianople  is  still  a  large  place. 
Tn^anopolic  was  founded  either  by  or  in  honour  of  Trajan.  It  stood  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  but  its  position  is  uncertain :  by  some 
it  is  placed  at  Orikhova,  about  40  mUes  from  the  mouth  of  the  liver ; 
by  others  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  some  distance  W.  of  the  Hebrus. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Develtns,  Ziigora,  W. 
of  Apollonia;  Beroea,  or  IrenopoliB,  as  it  was  afterwards  named  after 
the  Empress  Irene,  E.  of  Philippopolis ;  Nic8B)  near  Adrianople,  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Emperor  Yalens  in  a.d.  378 ; 
Isnriiliim,  N.W.  of  Perinthus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus 
Serenus,  on  which  Licinius  defeated  Maximinus ;  Ckfinophmriiixn,  more 
to  the  E.,  where  Aurelian  was  murdered  in  a.d.  275 ;  PlotinopoliB,  S. 
of  Hadrianopolis,  but  of  uncertain  position,  named  after  Plotina,  the 
wife  of  Trajan ;  Tempyrai  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  near  Trajanopolis,  situ- 
ated in  a  defile  (probably  the  KoevrlKwp  trrfvi  of  Arrian),  in  which  Cn. 
Manlius  was  attacked  on  his  return  from  Asia  Minor  in  B.C.  188 ;  and 
HicopollB,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus,  probably  founded  by  Trajan. 

Boads. — Thrace  possessed  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzan* 
tium  :  one  of  these  (called  the  "  King's  Road,"  as  having  been  in  part 
followed  by  Xerxes)  ran  parallel  to  the  ^gaean  coast  into  Macedonia ; 
the  other  followed  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  through  Adrianople  and 
Philippopolis  into  Moesia.  The  former  was  the  route  selected  by  the 
Romans  for  their  great  eastern  road ;  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Egnatia 
Via ;  the  time  of  its  construction  through  Thrace  seems  quite  un- 
certain. 

History. — The  earliest  historical  evert  of  consequence  was  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  Dariu§  in  51 3  b  c.  against  the  Scythians.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  through  Thrace  has  been  already  referred  to 
(cap.  iii.  §  7) .  On  his  return  he  left  Megabazus  to  subdue  the  country : 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Persian  occupation  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. Miltiades  was  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  at  this  period.  The  next 
events  are  connected  with  the  expeditions  against  Greece  under  Mar- 
donius  in  492,  and  under  Xerxes  in  480,  both  of  which  passed  through 
the  country.  The  Thracians  joined  the  invaders  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Platsea.  The  Athenians  subsequently  expelled  the  Persians  fiom  the 
Thracian  towns  in  the  years  478-476,  Tlie  kingdom  of  the  Odrysse  was  the 
most  powerful  at  this  time.  In  431  the  Athenians  entered  into  alliance 
with  Sitalces,  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Macedonia.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Athenians,  and  various  engagements  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Spartans,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  .^gospotami  in  405.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  the  influence  of  Sparta  predominated  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  359,  who  succeeded  in 
gettii^  possession  of  that  part  of  Thrace  which  lay  W.  of  the  IS'estus, 
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u  well  BH  the  remainder  of  the  coast.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  323,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus ;  and,  after  his 
death  in  281,  was  for  a  ehort  time  subject  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
CeraunuB.  A  long  period  of  anarchy  and  uncertainty  followed.  In  247 
the  coast-towns  were  conquered*  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  remained 
subject  to  Egypt  for  about  50  years.  Philip  Y .  of  Macedonia  invaded 
Thrace  in  the  years  211,  205,  and  200;  but  was  compelled  by  the 
Komans  to  resign  his  conquests  in  196.  In  190  Manlius  traversed 
Thrace  on  his  advance  against  Antiochus.  Philip  renewed  his  invasions 
in  184  and  the  following  years  with  no  i>ermanent  results.  After  the 
annexation  of  Macedonia  to  tlie  Roman  Empire  in  148,  frequent  wars 
with  the  Thraoians  occurred.  The  country,  however,  preserved  a  show 
of  independence  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79),  when  it  was 
made  a  Roman  province. 

Islanda. — The  following  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Thrace :  Imbros, 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos.  Xmbros,  Embro,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  is  mountainous  ' 
and  well-wooded,  and  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  N. 
coast.  It  was  occupied  by  Pelasgians,  and  colonized  by  Athenians, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  to  a  late  peiiod.  It  was  visited  by  Ovid 
on  his  voyage  to  the  place  of  his  exile.^  The  Cabiri  were  worshipped 
there.  LsmnOB,  now  Stalimene,  a  corruption  of  €iy  ritv  Arjfiyoy,  lay 
S.W.  of  Imbros  about  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Helles- 
pont. It  is  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral 
shape,  being  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  peninsulas 
by  two  deep  bays.  It 
is  covered  with  barren 
and  rocky  hills  of  no 
great  height,  which  in 
^^^^  many  places  indicate  the 

agency.      Hence  the  is- 
land was  connected  with 
Hephsestus,^  and  hence  also  its  ancient  name  of  ^thalea  *'  the  burning 


*  Hence  the  epithet  by  which  Homer  charaeterizes  it : 

yLttroyiyin  6i  Sofiov  re  xot  *Ifi/3pov  iraiwa\o4innft.^IL  zxiv.  78. 
1  Venimna  ad  portus,  Imbria  terra,  tuos. — Ov.  IVist.  i.  10,  18. 

*  iEgeo  premitor  circumflua  Nereo 
Lemnos,  ubi  i^ifera  fessus  respirat  ab  Mtas. 

Mnlciber  :  ingentl  tellurem  proximos  umbra  ' 

Yestit  Athos,  nemommque  obscurat  imagine  pontam. 

Stat.  Th^.  t.  49. 
Vuleanum  tellus  HypsipylsBa  colit.  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  88. 

*Hii|  ydp  fit  KoX  oAAoT^  aKt^^fuvai  fMjMMTa 
'Pii^c,  woSht  Ttrayiiv,  awh  ^1|Aov  tfcoirco-ibto* 
Uav  5*  liiJMfi  ^pOfLiiv,  Sma  S'  iitXUf  Karaivvrt 
K<£inre<Pov  iv  Aiffivxf,  uAtyof  S'  in  Bvftht  iv^v 
'EySa  itM  :CiW(«f  aK8p«s  ai^  Kofiimurro  irta^ivru.-^Hou.  II.  L  590. 
Hence  '*  Lemnios  '*  was  an  epithet  of  Ynlcan  : 

Lemnios  extemplo  valvaa  patefteit  ebumas. — Ov.  Met,  iv.  185. 
Haxj  pater  .Boliia  properat  dnm  Lcmniua  oris.— Virg.  jEh.  viii.  454.  . 
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iBle."  On  the  K  coast  is  the  Hermseaii  rock  to  which  .^Ischylus  refers.* 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Thracian  Sinties  :  these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Minyse,^  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Pelasgians.'  Lemnos 
belonged  generally  to  the  Athenians.  It  possessed  originally  only  one 
town  of  the  same  name  but  afterwards  two,  Myifna,  Kaslro,  on  the 
W.  coast,  and  Hephttstia  on  the  N.  Pliny  states  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  labyrinth  on  the  island.  Bamotfarada,  *'the  Thracian 
Samos/'  3  SamothraM,  lies  N.  of  Imbros,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  8  miles  long  and  6  broad, 
and  contains  a  moimtain  of  remarkable  height^  (5240  feet),  which 
renders  the  island  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  the  coasts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  :  the  name  trdfuts  has  reference  to  this  elevation. 
Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabin.  Thasos, 
Thaso,  lies  about  3^ 
miles  ofif  the  plain  of 
the  river  Nestus.  It  is 
covered  ¥dth  moimtains, 
some  of  which  are  bare, 
others  wooded,  the  high- 
est of  them  attaining  an 
elevation  of  3428  feet : « 
only  a  few  cultivated 
spots  occur  near  the 
sea  shore.  It  produced 
marble,  •  wine,  7  and 
more  especially  gold,  the  mines  of  which  were  worked  originally  by 


Ck)in  of  Thasos. 


•  *Eir€/iirev  *Kij  /*cv,  wpb?  'EpfMuov  K^as 
Ai^fivov,  Agam,  283. 

8o  also  Sophocles : 

iroAA«l  5i  ^VTii  -nfi  ^/ler^pa? 
'Epftotoi'  opo«  iraphrrfi^l/ev  c/umm 
arovov  avrirvrcov  x'MAo^Ofic*^* — PhiUxt.  1469. 
>  The  Minyee  were  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Lemnian 
women,  who  had  all  murdered  their  husbands,  and  were  living  under  the  rule  of 
Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  to  whom  Ovid  refers  in  the  expression  **  tellus 
Hypsipylaea  :'*  see  above,  note  *. 

*  The  Pelasgians  wert  also  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  in  the  murder  of  their 
offspring  by  the  Athenian  women  whom  they  had  carried  off.  "  Lemnian  deeds  " 
hence  became  a  proverbial  expression  for  any  atrocity. 

*  ThreTciamque  Samum,  qusB  nunc  Samothracia  fertur. — ^Yiro.  ^n,  vii.  208. 

9fniucCri  re  So/uuk,  *Idi?«  r'  opca  (nctocvra.        HoM.  Hymn  in  ApolL  34. 

*  From  the  top  of  this  rook  Homer  describes  Hephcestns  as  surveying  the  plain 
of  Troy : 

Kal  ydift  h  Bomi^oj^v  ^(tto  wroAcfMV  rm  iiaxnv  n 
*Yi^o5  hr   ejcpordrjff  Kopv^nii  Xdfiov  v\7i4<nnfif 
9prilKi7fr  ivQtv  yap  c^aiVero  wSxra  fiiv  *l&ri, 
4kiiMrro  Si  IIpcafUMo  mSAif,  koX  v^n  'A.x<umv» — H.  xiii.  11. 

*  Archilochus  most  truly  compares  Thasos  to  an  "  ass's  backbone  overspread  with 
wild  wood."— (-^tf^-  17,  18.) 

*  Non  hue  admisscB  Thasos  aut  undosa  Carystos. — Stat.  Sih.  i.  9,  34. 
Hie  Nomadum  lucent  flaventia  saxa  Thasosque. — III.  ii.  2,  92. 

'        Sunt  ThasisB  yites.  Yiro.  Geor^.  ii.  91. 

Hence  the  head  of  Dionysus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Thasos. 
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the  Phoenicians^  and  afterwards  by  the  Qreeks  of  Pares,  who  settled 
here  under  Telesioles,  the  fiEvther  of  Archilochus,  about  720  B.a  These 
Thasian  Greeks  also  worked  the  mines  on  the  coast  of  Thraoe.  Thasos 
thus  became  very  wealthy,  and  was  obliged  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes.  The  chief  town  was 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  possessed  two  ports.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  B.C.  462,  to  whom  the  island  remained  generally  subject.  It 
was  made  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephake  in  197. 
We  have  yet  to  notice  the  two  small  islands  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  named  Cyaaw*  Insulfli,  from  the  greenish  coppery 
colour  of  the  rocks,  and  SyxaplegftdM  from  their  apparently  dashing 
together  as  vessels  approached  them.     They  were  an  object  of  dread  to' 


Pbillppl. 

IT. — Macedonia. 

§  6.  The  boundaries  of  Xaeedoniaf  in  the  extent  it  attained  sub- 
sequent to  the  reign  of  Philip,  were — in  the  S.  the  Mg^BUi  and  the 
Cambunian  range,  separating  it  from  Thessaly ;  in  the  W.  Mount 
Lingon  and  a  southerly  offset  of  Scardus,  which  formed  the  limits  on 
the  side  of  Epinis  and  lUyria  respectively ;  in  the  N.  Scp'xius,  be- 
tween it  and  Moesia ;  and  in  the  E.  the  river  Nestus  and  Thracia 


Eier  J^A*  'A^y«ef  M^  <MHrrrf««at  aui^ 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains  enclosed  between  the  ridges,  and 
well  watered  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  The  sea-coast  is 
remarkably  irregular.  Among  the  special  sources  of  wealth  of  this 
country  we  may  notice  the  gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  S.  coast. 

Name. — The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  Maceddnes,  whose 
original  territory  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  Macedonia  between  the  hills  on 
the  W.  border  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella.  The  extension  of  the 
power  and  name  of  this  tribe  over  the  whole  of  the  country  was  a 
gradual  process,  the  more  marked  stages  being  the  advance  of  the 
frontier  to  the  Strymon  by  Perdiccas  (454-413  B.C.)  and  to  the  Nestus 
by  Philip  (359-336). 

§  7.  I'he  mountain  ranges  of  Macedonia  are  connected  with  Soordus 
or  SoarduBi  a  continuation  of  Hsemus,  which  skirts  the  northern 
frontier.  Three  offsets  from  this  range  penetrate  southwards  through 
the  country.  The  most  westerly  divides  the  Strymon  from  the 
Nestus  imder  the  name  of  OrbSlos,  and  is  prolonged  in  an  offset 
named  FangsBuSt^  Pirnariy  famed  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
A  second  divides  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  Strymon  and  waf 
known  by  the  name  of  Cerclne>  Karadagh,  between  Paeonia  and 
Mygdonia,  and  Dygdrnm*  more  to  the  S.  near  Lake  Prasias.  The  third . 
in  the  W.  was  known  by  the  names  of  Bamiu  and  Bermius*  lower 
down,  near  the  town  of  Beroea.  The  central  range  gives  the  most 
prominent  feature  to  the  line  of  the  coast  by  forming  the  peninsula 
of  ChaloidXce.  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Sinus  ThennaicuSf  B,  of  Sah- 
niki,  in  the  W.,  and  the  Sinus  Strymonicufl*  ^^.  of  Rendina  in  the  E., 
and  which  terminates  towards  the  S.  in  the  three  lesser  peninsulas 


*  The  following  are  the  claBsical  allusions  to  this  mountain  :  the  deity  to  whom 
Buripides  refers  may  be  either  Bacchus  or  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edonians,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  in  this  mountain  :  — 

A*  ofi^X  TLayyaCov  04it.tBKa 

NawTOOKTW  e/5av.  PlND.  ^y<*.  *▼.  319. 

B6\fi7i^  ff  iKtiov  Bovojcat  HayyaiSv  r'  opo« 
'Hauvifi'  alow,  Mwm.  Pen.  494. 

Baicxov  irpo^^TT)?,  5?  t«  Iloyyaiov  nirpav 
'Oiici}<re  (Te/ai/ds  rolinv  ttZomv  ded?.— EuRiP.  Rhe»,  969. 
Altaque  Fangeea,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus. — Yibo.  Georg.  iv.  462. 

Video  Tangsea  nivoeis 
Cana  jugis.  Luc.  i.  680. 

n<pw<ra  yap  ^  iroTafiA>v«  Siappoi^, 
A^rpotf  trrXaBriv  ^pvfMvos  ^vroA/AtOK, 

ndyyaiov^  .  EURIP.  Khu.  916. 

ANC.  GEOG.  Q  , 
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of  Aete«  Sithonia,^  and  Pallfoe,'  with  the  intervening  bays  named 
Bin.  Singitieiuit  and  Bin.  Tonmaiens ;  the  extreme  points  of  the  penin- 
sulas were  named  respectively  Kjinpliflramf  Hagto  Ghiorghi :  Derrhis* 
DJirepano,  and  Canaitrmuiif  Paliuri,  In  addition  to  these  we  may 
notice  the  promontories  of  Ampiliu,  Kartali,  in  Sithonia ;  Potidiiim 
or  Poeidoniimii  Posidhi,  in  the  S.W.  of  Pallene ;  OigSnii,  Ajpanomi  ; 
and  JBnoB,  Karw-humu,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Chalcidice. 

Of  all  the  Macedonian  monntainB,  AthOf,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acte,  possesaeB  the  highest  interest :  the  w^ole  of  the 
peninsula  is  rugged  and  mountaiuous,  and  at  its  southern  extremity 
Athos  rises  conspicuously  to  the  height  of  6350  feet — an  insulated  cone 
of  white  limestone.^  Off  the  adjacent  promontory  the  fleet  of  Mace- 
donia was  wrecked  in  B.C.  492  :  to  avoid  a  similar  disaster  Xerxes  cut 
a  canal  ^  across  the  isthmus  about  1^  miles  S.  of  Acanthus. :  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  is  2500  yards,  and  the  traces  of  the  canal  are  still  per- 
ceptible, though  its  existence  was  disbelieved  by  the  ancients.^  The 
mountain  and  peninsula  are  now  named  Monte  Santo  from  the  number 
of  monasteries  and  chapels  on  it. 

§  8.  The  largest  river  in  Macedonia  is  the  Axins,'  Vardar,  which 


^  Sithonia  is  used  by  Virgil  as  a  synonym  for  any  northern  country  with  a 
severe  climate ;  by  Ovid  and  Horace  for  Thrace ;  their  allusions  to  Bacchus  imply 
the  Thracian  tendency  to  drunkenness  : 

Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosae. — Vibo.  JScl.  x.  66. 
Tempns  erat,  quo  sacra  solent  Trieterica  Bacchi 
SithoniflB  celebrare  nurus.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  587. 

Monet  Sithoniis  non  leyis  Eyius.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  18,  9. 

-  Pallene,  or  Fhlegra,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the 
conflict  between  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  as  well  as  of  that  between  Hercules 
and  the  giant  Alcyoneus,  which  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  : 
orav  9eol  cv  irtBuff  4Ae- 
ypa?  Tiyavrtiraxy  yM-xo* 
'AvTid/$''i>o'iv^  Find.  JVem.  1. 100. 

Koi  rhv  PavfioTov  ovpc't  i<roy, 
^X^ypauaxv  tvpitv,  'AAicvoi^, 
2<^epas  J'  ov  ^cMJuro 
Xtpaiv  jSapv^oyyoto  vnpai 

'RpaxKetii.  PiND.  Tsfh.  vJ.  4Y. 

3  Juno  is  represented  as  alighting  upon  it  in  her  journey  from  Olympus  to 
Lemnos : 

nieptifv  8*  em/Baaa  cot  *Hfia0ii}i'  cparciv^y, 
Sei^ar'  e^'  tinroiroAwv  Opi^tcwv  opea  vt<^evra, 
'Axporaro^  Kopv^as,  ovSe  xBova  fjiapftrrt  noBouv. 
'E$  *A0dai  6'  eirt  irovrtv  e/S^o-aro  KvfiaCvovra.—'Hov.  It.  xiv.  226. 
*  Cum  Medi  peperere  novum  mare,  cumque  juventus 
Per  medium  classi  barbara  nayit  Athon. — Catxjix..  Ixvi.  45. 
*  Velificatus  Athos,  et  qnicquid  Gr»cia  mendax 

Audet  in  historia.  Juv.  x.  174. 

®  The  importance  of  the  Axins  is  well  depicted  in  the  following  passages  : 
Avriifi  Tlvpatxt»-rfi  aye  Jlaiovas  oyjcvAorcfovf, 
Tii\60tv  ef  'AfivdwMK,  air'  'Afiov  evpvpeoi^o?, 
'A^iov,  oS  fcoAAtOTOv  .v^up  iwiKiSvaTcn  auu'.— Hov.  Jl.  ii.  848. 
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rises  in  Mount  Scardus,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  tlie  Thermaic 
Gul^  receiving  in  its  course  the  Erigoni  Tzerna,  from  the  W.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Axius  has  undergone  considerable  changes.  The 
Strjrmon/  Struma^  is  the  next  in  point  of  importance :  it  rises  in  the 
N.E.  and  flowing  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.,  passes  through  the  Lake 
of  Prasias,  and  Mis  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf  near  the  town  of  Amphi- 
polis :  its  banks  were  much  frequented  by  cranes.  The  Haliaomont 
Vistritzay  in  the  S.,  is  a  considerable  stream,  rising  on  the  border  of 
Epirus,  and  after  a  circuitous  course  to  the  S.E.  and  N.E,  flowing 
into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  In  early  times  it  received  the  Lydias"  from 
the  Lake  of  Pella  as  a  tributary ;  but  this  stream  now  joins  the 
Axius.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  Macedonia,  one  of  which, 
Prasias  or  CeroinltUi  Tak-hyno,  has  been  already  noticed  as  being 
formed  by  the  river  Strymon  :  Herodotus  (v.  16)  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  its' amphibious  inhabitants.  Bolbe**  Besikia,  lies  near 
the  Strymonic  Gulf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  channel  flowing 
through  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethusa ;  it  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  7  broad.  Begorritls  was  a  small  lake  in  Eordasa,  probably 
Kitrini. 


"iioLKaip  Si  Iliepia,  trtPeraC  <r'  Ev'ios, 

'Afta  BaiexcvM'a^rt* 
Toi'  t'  wKvpoav  Siafi^i  *Af iok 
Bl\i<r<rOfitva^  Manafia?  a^ei, 
Av6iav  re  rbv  rat  evSatfAOKtas 
BpoTots  okfioioTav,  iraripa  r< 
Tbv  tKkuov  tv'iimov  X<^PO^  USanv 
KoAAirroKft  A.tirouVeH'.  EUBIP.  Bao(^.  657. 

'  The  poetical  allusions  to  the  Strymon  have  reference  to  its  northerly  position 
and  the  abundance  of  cranes  on  its  banks. 

m/ywaiv  fie  rrav 
"P4e9pov  ayvov  Srpv^oVo^.  .£SCH.  Pert.  496. 

Teixea  /xev  koX  Aaec  viral  piir^f  Kt  iriaxntv 
Srpv/toviov  Bopeao.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dd.  25. 

Ili/oal  5'  airb  Srpv/xoi^f  /uioXovaai 

fcoicooxoXoi—  -fiecH.  Agam.  192. 

Quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
StrymoniflB  dant  signa  grues,  atque  esthera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  Notos  clamore  secundo. — Viko.  ^n.  x.  264. 

Nee  quse  Strymonio  de  grege  ripa  sonat. — Mart.  ix.  80. 

Deseritur  Strymon,  tepido  committere  Nilo 

Bistonias  consuetus  aves.  Luc.  iii.  199. 

'  This  river  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (note  ^). 

Xupav  a^iteo/uteoi)'  ctt*  'A^ibv  ir<Spov, 

Bo'A^ijs  B'  eAetov  fioVana  M&ca.  Pert.  492, 
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§  9.  The  Macedonians »  were  allied  to  the  Hellenic  race,  but  were 
not  regarded  as  pure  Hellenes^ :  they  formed  but  one  element  in  the 
population  of  Macedonia:  the  rest  were  either  Thracians,  as  the 
Paeonians,  Pierians,  Bottiaeans,  Edonians,  &c.,  or  Illyrians,  as  the 
Lyncestians  and  Eordasans.  Greek  colonies  were  planted  along  the 
coasts.  The  Macedonians  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  tSey  had  attained 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  arts :  their  coinage,  which  is  of  a  re- 
markably fine  character,  is  evidence  of  this.'    The  original  Macedonia 

was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Upjier  and  Lower : 
the  former  consisting  of 
the  western  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  hills,  the 
latter  of  the  districts 
about  the  tributaries  as 
far  as  Pella.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  country 
was  parcelled  out  into 
districts  named  after 
the  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  as  follows :  Ed5nis  *  between  the 
Strymon  and  Nestus,  occupied  by  a  Thracian  tribe  ;  Bisaltia  between 
the  Strymonic  Gulf  and  Lake  Bolbe;  Sintica,  W.  of  Lake  Prasias  ; 
Mygdonia,^  between  the  Axius  in  the  W.  and  Lake  Bolbe  in  the  E., 
in  the  peninsula  of  ChaloidXce;  Emafhia*  between  the  mid-courses 


C!oin  of  Macedonia. 


1  The  late  Latin  poets  adopted  the  form  MacStee  in  lieu  of  Macedonia,  e.  g. 

Rursus  bella  volet  Macet<!^m  InBtaurare  sub  armis.— Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  878. 
Nee  te  regnator  Macetiim  nee  barbarus  unquam.-  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6, 106. 

^  The  language  of  the  Macedonians  bore  some  affinity  in  its  structure  to  the 
.Solian  dialect,  and  contained  several  -words  that  are  found  in  Latin. 

'  The  coin  represented  above  exhibits  the  head  of  Artemis  Tauropolos,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  club  of  Hercules  encircled  with  a  garland  of  oak. 
<  Non  ego  sanius 

Bacchabor  Edonis.  Hoe.  Carm.  ii.  7,  26. 

Utque  suum  Bacchis  non  sentit  saucia  vulnus 
Dum  stupet  Edonis  exululata  jugis.  Ov.  Trist,  iv.  1,  41. 

Nee  minus  assiduis  Edonis  fessa  choreis. — P&opebt.  i.  3,  5. 
Some  of  the  Latin  poets  altered  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  : 
Ed5nis  ut  Fangsea  super  trieteride  mota 
It  juga,  et  inclusum  suspirat  pectore  Bacchum. — Sil.  Ital.  iv.  778. 

*  The  Mygdonians  were  a  Thracian  race.     The  classical  allusions  to  Mygdonia 
refer  not  to  this  country,  but  to  a  district  in  Asia  Minor. 

•  In  the  Homeric  age  Emathia  was  restricted  to  the  southern  district  near  the 
Haliaomon — a  country  which  well  deserves  the  epithet  of  "  lovely ;" 

IlMpiijv  a'  ciri/Sao-a  ical  'KfiMBCtiv  ipartCvriv  ^11.  xiv.  226. 
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of  the  Axius  and  Ualiacmon  containing  the  capital,  Pella ;  BottisBai 
a  maritime  district  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned ;  Pierian  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Peneus  and  Haliacmon,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Orpheus  and 
of  the  Muses,  whence  the  name  of  Pierides  was  transferred  into 
Boeotia ;  ElimidtU  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Haliacmon ;  Orostis  on 
the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  occupied  by  an  Epirot  tribe ;  EordsBEt  a 
secluded  district  between  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon 
to  the  W.  of  Mount  Bermius  ;  Lynoestis  '  in  the  W.  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Erigon,  where  the  valley  of  the  Bevus 
lies ;  F»oniai  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  whither  the  Paettnes,  who  once 
occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Axius  ^  withdrew  after  the  Argolic 
colonization  of  Emathia ;  the  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Astraei,  and  Agrianes.  The  Eomans  at  first  divided  the 
whole  country  into  four  parts  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  from 
the  Nestus  to  the  Strymon,  with  Amphipolis  as  its  capital ;  (2)  from 
the  Strymon  to  the  Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  its  capital ;  (3)  from 
the  Axius  to  the  Peneus,  with  Pella  as  its  capital ;  (4)  the  mountain 
district,  with  Pelagonia  as  its  capital.  I'hey  afterwards,  however, 
united  it  with  lUyria  and  Thessaly  as  one  province.  Under  Con- 
stantine  it  was  divided  into  Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  the 
former  being  the  coast-district,  the  latter  the  interior. 

§  10.  The  towns  of  historical  importance  in  Macedonia  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  capitals  Edessa  and  Pella,  situated  either  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  sea-coast.     Many  of  them  received  colonies  from 


'  It  is  sometimes  called  Lyncus  by  Livy  and  Thucydides ;  the  Egnatian  Road 
traversed  it,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  operations  in  Sulpicius's  campaign  against 
Philip  in  b.c.  200.  Ovid  describes  a  mineral  spring  in  this  district,  which  has 
been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Eccisso  Verbeni : 

Huic  fluit  eifectu  dispar  Lyncestius  amnis, 

Quem  qoicunque  parum  moderato  gutture  traxit, 

Hand  aliter  titubat  quam  si  mera  vina  bibisset. — Met.  xv.  329. 

Perseus  traversed  this  district  in  his  march  from  Citium  to  Eljrmia  (Liv.  xlii. 
53). 
B  In  the  Homeric  age  they  were  near  the  sea  coast : 

AvTokp  nvpatx/i.i}«  a^e  Tlaioyas  ayKvkoT6i<nf% 

TijAddev  ef  'A/uiu5«i>K0«,  dir*  'Afiov  mpvp^ovro^.—IL  11.  848. 

Emathius  is  frequently  used  by  the  Latin  poets  as  an  epithet  of  Alexander  ;  as 
in  the  expressions  ^maMtt  manes  (Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2,  117),  JSmathius  dux  (Ov.  TrUt. 
iii.  5,  39),  Emathia  acies  (Luc.  viii.  531).  Elsewhere  it  is  used  as  a  general  term 
for  Macedonia,  e.  g. : — 

Yel  nos  Emathiis  ad  Pasonas  usque  nivosas 

Cedamus  campis.  Ov.   Met.  v. .3 13. 

Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos 
Jusque  datum  sceleri  canimus.  Lvc.  i.  1 . 

Nee  fuit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro 

Emathiam  et  latos  Haemi  pinguescere  campos. — Vino.  Georg.  i.  491. 
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(Grreece  :  Potidaea,  for  instance,  from  Corinth,  Mende  and  Methone  from 
Eretria,  Acanthus  from  Andros,  Torone  from  Euboea,  Amphipolis 


Amphipolis. 

and  Neapolis  from  Athens,  and  Olynthus  from  the  Greeks  of  Chalci- 
dice  itself.  Therma,  the  old  name  of  Thessalonica,  bespeaks  a  Greeek 
origin :  so  also  does  Crenldes,  the  former  name  of  Philippi ;  and  Apol- 
lonia,  which  belonged  to  two  towns,  one  in  Mygdonia,  the  other  in 
Chalcidice.  Some  of  these  towns  come  prominently  forward  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War — particularly  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Acan- 
thus. The  coast  district  of  Macedonia  was,  down  to  this  period, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  seat  of  power 
was  fixed  in  the  valley  of  the  Axius.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Chalcidian  Greek  towns  were  formed  into  a 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Olynthus,  which  lasted  until 
B.C.  379.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  Philip  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  submission.  The  towns  which  imderwent  a 
change  at  this  period  were  Potidaea  and  Therma,  which  were  re- 
spectively named  Cassandria  and  Thessalonica.  Several  of  the  Mace- 
donian towns  flourished  under  the  Romans,  particularly  those  that 
stood  on  the  Egnatia  Via. 

I.— On  tlie  Coast  from  E.  to  W.  Fliilippi  stood  near  the  eastern 
frontier  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  named  after  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  by  whom  the  town,  formerly   called    Crenides, 
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Coin  of  PhiUppi. 


had  been  enlarged  as  a  border  fortress  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  A  stream 
named  the  Gangitas  flowed  by 
it.  The  town  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  two  great '  battles " 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius 
on  the  one  side,  Antony  and 
Octavian  on  the  other,  which 
were  fought  on  the  plain 
S.  of  the  town,  b.c.  42. 
The  republican  leaders  held 
a  strong  position  on  a  couple 

of  hills  about .  2  miles  from  the  town,  with  a  pass  between  them :  the 
triumvirs  attacked  them  from  the  maritime  plains.  Augustus  made  it 
a  colony,  with  the  name  Col. 
Jul.  Aug.  Philip.  Keapolis, 
Kavcdloy  which  served  as 
the  port  of  Philippi,  was 
probably  the  same  place  as 
the  earlier  Datum,  which 
was  originally  a  colony  of 
Thasos,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Athenian  settlers, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Neapolis:  a  range  of  hills 
intervenes  between  it  and 
Philippi.  Amphipolis  stood 
on  an  eminence  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Strymon  about 
3  miles  from  the  sea,  where 
E^on  served  as  its  port:  it 
derived  its  name  from  being 
almost  surrounded  by  the 
river.  Its  position  was  an 
important  one,  as  command- 
ing the  only  easy  communi- 
cation between  Greece  and 
Thrace  :  sevei*al  roads  met 
here,  whence  its  name  of 
EnneaHodoi  "nine  ways  " :  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  Ans 


Plan  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis. 


1.  Site  of  Anphipolis.         , 

2.  Site  or  Eion. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphi-  { 


polb;  thp  three   mnr\8 
HcroH  indicate  ttie  gHtos. 
6.  I^ke  Cercinitis. 


*  Many  Koman  writers  describe  this  battle  as  fought  on  the  same  ground  as 
Pharsalia : — 

Pharsalia  sentiet  ilium 

Emathiaque  itemm  madefaeti  caede  Philippi. — Ov.  Met.  xv.  823. 

Ante  noYSB  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 

PrsBstabis  nondum  siccos  hoc  wmgnine  campos. — Luc.  vii.  853. 

ThessalisB  campis  Octavius  abstolit  udo 

CeBdibus  assiduis  gladio.  Jw.  yiii.  242. 

The  mistake  may  have  originated  in  the  ambiguity  of  Virgil's  lines  : — 

Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Romanas'  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi.  Georg.  i.  489. 

The  poet  Horace  was  present  at  this  battle,  as  he  himself  tells  us  : — 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam 

Sensi,  relicta  non  bone  parmula.  Carm.  li.  7,  9. 

Lucan  takes  considerable  license  when  he  describes  Philippi  as  close  to  HtBmus  : — 

Latosque  Hsemi  sub  rupe  Philippos.  i.  680. 
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taKorafi  of  Miletus  in  B.C.  497,  and  by  the  Athenians  in  465  ;  these  flailed, 
but  a  second  trial  by  the  Athenians  in  437  was  successful.    It  soon 

became  an  important 
town:  it  was  captured 
by  Brasidas  in  424,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt 
to  recover  it  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cleon 
in  422,  it  remained  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  it  in 
358,  and  it  remained  at- 
tached to  Macedonia  un- 
til 168,  when  the  Romans 
made  it  a  free  city.  A  few  remains  still  exist  at  Neokhorio.  Oljnthju 
was  favourably  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
Qulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pellene  and  Sithonia.  Originally  a 
Bottiecan  town,  it  parsed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chalcidican  Greeks.  From  its  maritime  position  it  became 
an  important  place,  and,  under  the  early  Macedonian  kings,  the  head 
of  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  was,  after  a  long  contest,  dissolved  by 
Sparta  in  B.C.  379.  The  growing  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
brought  Olynthus  into  alliance  with  Athens  in  352,  but  the  town  fell 
through  treachery  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  347.  A  few  vestiges  mark  its  site  at  Aio  Mamas.  Fotidna,  Pinaka, 
oviginally  a  Dorian  city  colonized  from  Corinth,  stood  on  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pellene.  It  yielded  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Greece,  but  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  resisted  them,  and  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  them.  It  then  attached  itself  to  Athens,  and, 
having  afterwards  revolted,  was  taken  after  a  two  years'  siege  in  b.c.  429. 
Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians  in  382,  of  the  Athenians 
in  364,  and  of  Philip  ^  who  gave  the  land  back  again  to  the  Olynthians 
but  destroyed  the  town,  it  was  at  length  rebuilt  by  Cassander  with  the 
name  of  Cassandria,  and  peopled  with  the  Olynthians  and  others  :  it 
then  became  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Macedonia.  Its 
occupation  by  the  tyrant  Apollodorus  about  279,  and  its  unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Romans  in  169,  are  the  chief  events  of  its  later  history. 
Thessalonloa  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  partly  on  the 

level  shore,  partly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  From 
its  admirable  position  in 
relation  to  the  valley  of 
the  Axius  in  the  W.  and 
that  of  the  Strymon  in 
the  E.,  and  also  from 
its  possessing  a  good 
port,  it  was  and  stSl  is 
Coin  of  Thessalonica.  (as   Saloniht)    the    most 

important       commercial 

town    of    this     district. 

Its  original  name  was  Therma,  from  the  hot  springs  about  it :  this  was 

changed  to  Thessalonica,  probably  by  Cassander,  who  rebuilt  it  in  b.c. 

3 1 5,  and  named  it  after  his  wife  or  daughter.    Its  early  history  is  unim- 

»  Callidus  emptor  Olynthi. — Juv.  xii.  47.    . 
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portant.  Xerxes  rested  here  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  :  the  Athenians 
occupied  it  in  B.C.  42 1^  but  resigned  it  to  Perdiccas  in  419.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  and  from  its 
central  position,  *'po8ita  in  gremio  imperii  nostri,"  as  Cicefo'says,  it 
was  the  chief  town  between  the  Adriatic  and  Euxine  seas.  Cicero 
visited  it  several  times:  it  was  made  a  free  town  after  the  second  Ci^il 
War,  and  was  governed  by  six  supreme  magistrates.  The  Via  Egnatia 
intersected  the  town  from  E.  to  W.,  and  two  arches  still  exist  at  each 
entrance,  the  western  supposed  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  eastern  the  victory  of  Constantine  either  over  Licinius  or  over  the 
Sarmatiaus.  MethSne  was  a  Greek  colony  of  Eretria,  situated  about 
2  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf ;  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Perdiccas.  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  B.C.  353,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip.  Pydna 
was  originally  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  having 
been  taken  in  B.C.  411  by  Archelaus,  it  was  removed  to  a  distance  of 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of 
Athens,  but  was  betrayed  to  Philip  in  356.  The  place  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  great  battle  between  Perseus  and  ^milius  Paullus  in  168, 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy :  two  tumuli  near 
Ayan  probably  mark  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  Dinin,  though  not 
a  large  town,  was  valuable  from  its  position  near  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  commanding  the  coast-road  into  Thessaly.  In  the 
Social  War  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  iEtolians,  but  it  recovered, 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  169  :  it  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  colony.  The  remains  of  a  stadium  and  theatre  still  exist  near 
Malathria :  the  town  was  adorned  with  numerous  works  of  art,  par- 
ticularly Lysippus's  group  of  the  25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  Granicus, 
which  was  placed  here  by  Alexander,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Rome. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice : — (Efyme,  a  colony  from 
Thasos  in  Pieria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Bay.  Fhagtes,  Orfana, 
a  fortress  on  the  same  coast  S.E.  of  Amphipolis.  Eion,  the  port  of 
Amphipolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  the  spot  where  Xerxes 
sailed  for  Asia;  it  was  taken  by  Cimon  in  the  Persian  War,  and  besieged 
by  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Myroinus,  on  Lake  Prasias, 
N.of  Amphipolis ;  it  was  selected  by  Histiseus  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, and  was  the  place  whither  Aristagoras  retired.  SiriB  or  SerrhsB 
in  Odomantice,  in  the  widest  part  of  the  great  Strymonic  plain,  visited 
by  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  from  Greece,  and  by  P.  JEmilius  Paulus  after 
his  victory  at  Pydna.  Argflns,  in  Bisaltia,  W.  of  Amphipolis.  Heraclea 
Sintica,  Zervokhori,  somewhat  W.  of  Lake  Prasias,  the  place  where 
Demetrius,  son  of  Philip 
V.  was  murdered.  Apol- 
lonia,  Pollina,  in  Myg- 
donia,  S.  of  Lake  Bolbe. 
Sta^ra,  the  birth-place 
of  Aristotle,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf.  Aoanthtui,  lower 
down  the  coast,  cap- 
tured by  Brasidas  in 
B.C.  424,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  200.    ApoUonia, 

Polighero,  the  chief  town  of  Chalcidice,  N.  of  Olynthus.     OlophyzTUi, 

Q  3 
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OharadriflB,  and  AArothoI,  on  the  R.  ooost  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte; 
and  lastly,  Petrt,  a  fortress  among  the  mountains  of  the  S.  frontier,  com- 
manding a  pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of 
Olympus  f  Scipio.Xasica  here  defeated  the  forces  of  Perseus,  and  opened 
the  way  for  L.  iEmilius  Paulus. 

II.  In  Uie  Interior.  Pella,  the  later  capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  on  a 
hill,  surrounded  by  marshes,  named  Borbaros,  through  which  there 
was  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river  Lydias.  As  the 
metropolis  of  Philip,  and  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,'  it 
rose  from  an  insignificant  town  of  the  Bottiseans  to  be  a  place  of  world- 
wide renown.  Having  been  the  royal  residence  of  all  the  Macedonian 
kings  except  Cassander,  it  became  under  the  Romans  a  colony  and 
station  on  the  Egnatian  Road.  There  are  remains  at  Neohhori,  where 
a  fountain  still  retains  the  name  of  Pd.  Mbgrn  or  Bdaiia,  the  earlier 
capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  N.W.  of  Pella,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass, 
which  connected  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia.  Philip  was  murdered 
here  in  d.c.  336.  After  the  seat  of  power  was  removed,  it  still  remained 
the  hearth  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the  burial-place  of  their  kings; 
the  tombs  were  rifled  by  the  GkJlic  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of 
Perseus.  The  remains  at  Vodhena  are  but  trifling.  Berosa,  Verria, 
stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella:  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  Athenians  under  Callias  in  b.c.  432,  on  their 
march  from  Pydna  to  Therma ;  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  A  portion  of  the  old  walls  and  other  remains  still 
exist.  Henudeft)  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Macedonia,  was  sumamed 
liyncettif  from  the  district  in  which  it  stood :  it  was  on  the  Egnatian 
Road,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Candavian  mountains.  Btobi  in  Pseonia 
stood  on  the  Erigon,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the 
Macedonian  kings  :  the  Romans  made  the  place  a  depot  of  salt.  It  was 
the  later  capital  of  Macedonia  Salutaris.  Soupl  was  the  frontier  town 
on  the  border  of  IHyricum,  in  the  N.W.  of  Paeonia. 

Of  the  lesser  towns  we  may  notice— Petra,  a  fortress  of  the  Msdi; 
DoMnu,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Ceroine,  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Axius; 
ZurSpiil,  in  Emathia,  between  Idomene  and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus 
and  Pella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius;  Phyiena,  Bagorra, 
and  OaladnB  in  Eordsa,  the  first  alone  possessing  any  historical 
interest;  Oeletnun,  Kastoria,  in  Orestis,  on  a  peninsula  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  a  small  lake  ;  it  was  taken  by  Sulpicius  in  B.C..200; 
AftnBum,  in  Pseonia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Strymon;  Stymbftia  on 


<  PellflDiu  is  a  frequent  epithet  of  Alexander  : 

UnuB  Pell»o  Javeni  non  sofflcit  orbis. — Juv.  x.  168. 
Hoc  habnit  numen  PellflDl  mensa  tyrannl. — ^Mabt.  Ix.  44. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent  for  Macedonian  : 
Ergo  in  Thessaliois  PelleBO  fecimus  arris 
Jus  gladio  ?  Luc.  ix.  1078. 

flometimes  it  refers  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or  to  Egypt  generally : 
Non  ego  PellflBas  arces,  adytisque  retectum 
Corpus  Alexandri  pigra  Hareotide  mergam  T — ^Luc.  ix.  153. 
Nam  qua  PelleBi  gens  fortunata  Canopi. — ^Viao.  Oeorg.  iv.  287. 

Hence  the  title  is  transferred  even  to  the  Ptolemies  : 
Pellaeusque  puer  gladio  tibi  coUa  reoidit, 
Magne,  tuo.  Luc.  viii.  607. 
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the  upper  course  of  the  Erigon  where  Sulpicius  encamped  in  B.C.  400 ; 
Bylaiora,  the  greutest  city  of  Psonia,  near  the  passes  leading  into  Moesia. 

Roads, — Macedonia  was  traversed  by  theTia  Egnatia,  which  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  lUyi'icum  at  Heraclea,  and  thence  passed  by  Edessa 
and  Pella  to  Thessalonica,  and  across  Chalcidice  by  Apollonia  to 
Amphipolis.  This  road  appears  to  have  been  constructed  shortly  after 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  168.  From  this, 
roads  diverged  in  different  directions,  leading — (1)  from  Thessalonica 
along  the  coast  to  Tempe  in  Thessaly ;  (2)  from  Pella  through  Beroea 
to  the  same  spot,  falling  into  the  coast-road  at  Dium  ;  (3)  from  Heraclea 
Lyncestis  to  Stobi  ;  (4)  from  Thessalonica  to  Stobi ;  (5)  from  Stobi  to 
Scopi  in  the  N.W.,  and  (6)  from  Stobi  to  Serdica  in  the  N.E. 

St.  FauiB  TrawZfl.— Macedonia  was  first  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey.  Starting  from  Troas  he  crossed  the 
iSgffian  by  Samothrace  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi  **  the  first 
city  "  of  that  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  From  Philippi 
he  followed  the  Egnatian  Road  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to 
Thessalonica,  where  at  the  suit  of  Jason  he  was  brouglit  before  the 
"politarchs,"  as  the  governors  of  that  free  city  were  styled.  From 
Thessalonica  he  journeyed  to  Beroea,  where  he  remained  a  short  time; 
thence  he  descended  to  the  sea-coast  probably  at  Dium,  and  took  ship 
for  Athens  (Acts  xvi.  11,  xvii.  15).  In  his  third  journey  he  again 
visited  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1-2),  approaching  it  from  Troas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  and  staying  at  Philippi,  where  he  was  joined  by  Titus  (2  Cor. 
.  vii.  5).  From  Philippi  he  went  **  round  about  unto  lUyricum  "  (Rom. 
XV.  19)  ;  but  whether  by  that  expression  we  are  to  infer  that  he  actually 
crossed  the  mountains  into  that  country,  is  uncertain.  His  route  is 
quite  unknown,  and  we  only  know  that  he  next  visited  Greece.  He 
shortly  after  returned  by  the  same  route,  crossing  from  Neapolis  to 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  3-6).  He  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  and  one  to  the  church  at  Philippi. 

History — ^The  earliest  Macedonian  dynasty  claimed  a  descent  from 
the  Temenidae  of  Argos  and  called  themselves  Heracleids.  The  first 
kings  of  whom  we  have  any  special  notice  were  Amyntas  (about  520- 
500  B.C.)  and  Alexander  (about  480),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Xerxes.  The  capital  at  this  period  was  Edessa :  Alexander  and  Per- 
diccas  extended  their  territory  to  the  Strymon,  and  the  latter  became 
the  active  enemy  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Perdiccas,  in  399,  a  long  period  of  anarchy  succeeded  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  in  359,  who  reduced  Olynthus,  and  advanced  his  frontier 
to  the  Nestus.  Under  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  Macedonia  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  empire  which  extended  over  the  whole  eastern 
world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  throne  of  Macedonia  was 
for  a  long  time  an  object  of  constant  contention.  Cassander  first  had 
the  title  of  king ;  his  sons  were  displaced  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Anti- 
gonus,  in  294.  Pyrhus,  of  Epirus,  followed  in  287,  and  after  7  months 
Lysimachus  of  Thrace  gained  the  power.  After  his  death  in  281  a 
period  of  anarchy  followed,  during  which  the  Gauls  invaded  the 
country  from  280  to  278.  At  length,  in  278,  Antigonus  Gonatas 
obtained  a  firm  seat  on  the  throne,  and  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted 
until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  168.  Of  this 
dynasty  the  kings  Demetrius  II.  and  Antigonus  II.  are  known  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  Y.  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  Romans ;  he  was  defeated  at  Cynoscephalse  ;  and 
Perseus  the  last  king^  at  Pydna. 
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NORTHERN    flREBCE — THE8SALY   AND   EPIkUS. 


§  1 .  Boundaries  —  Names.  §  2.  General  Character.  §  3.  Mountains. 
§  4.  Rivers.  §  5.  Sea-Coast.  §  6.  Inhabitants.  §  7.  Divisions  — 
I.  Thessalt.  §  8.  Boundaries.  §  9.  Mountains.  §  10.  Rivers. 
§  11.  Inhabitants  —  Divisions.  §  12.  Towns  —  History  —  Islands 
—  II.  Epibus.  §  13.  Boundaries.  §  14.  Mountains  —  Rivers. 
§  15.  Inhabitants  —  Divisions  —  Towns  —  History.      §  16.  Cor- 

CYRA. 

§  1.  The  peninsula  of  Greece,  the  most  easterly  of  the  southern 
projections  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Macedonia  and  lUyria,  and  in  all  other  directions  by  seas,  viz. :  by  the 
iEgsean  and  Cretan  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  on  the  S.,  and  the  Ionian 
on  the  W.  The  northern  boundary  was  clearly  defined  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  iEgaean  to  the  Ionian  Sea;  the 
most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  Olympus  and  Cambimii 
Montes  in  the  E.,  Lacmon  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ceraunian  range 
in  the  W.  The  extreme  length  of  the  country  was  about  250 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  the  coast  of  Acamania  to  that 
of  Attica  about  180  miles.  Its  area  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Portugal. 

Names. — The  Greeks  themselves  possessed  no  general  geographical 

designation  for  the  land  in  which  they  lived.     The  term  HelUi,  which 

^roaches  most  nearly  to  such  a  designation,  y^fji  of  an  ethnological 
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rather  than  of  a  geographical  character.  It  described  the  abode  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  wherever  that-  might  be,  and  thus  while  in  the 
Homeric  age  it  was  restricted  to  a  small  district  in  the  south  of  Thes- 
saly,  Herodotus  (ii.  182,  iii.  136,  vii.  157)  aud  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece  proper  to  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  in  Italy,  as  being  Hellenic  colonies. 
Within  the  limits  of  Greece,  Hellas  proper  was  restricted  to  that 
portion  which  lay  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.  aud  the 
Ambraoian  Gulf  and  the  Penous  on  the  N.  Epirus  was  excluded  from 
it  as  not  being  occupied  by  Hellenes,  and  Peloponnesus  as  having 
its  own  distinctive  title.  The  latter  was,  however,  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  Hellas,  as  it  had  an  Hellenic  population.  Sometimes  the 
Greek  islands  were  included  on  a  similar  ground;  and  after  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenic  language  consequent  upon  the  Macedonian  conquest 
of  Hellas,  even  Macedonia  and  Illyria  were  included.  The  Romans, 
and  ourselves  in  imitation  of  them,  gave  the  name  of  GrsBoia  to  the 
country.  The  origin  of  this  is  uncertain:  the  Grseci  are  only  once 
noticed  by  a  Greek  writer  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14)  as  a  tribe  living 
about  Dodona  in  Epirus.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  name  was 
extensively  applied  to  the  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hellenic  race.  The  name  of  Grsecia  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Aohaia  as  the  official  title  of  the  country  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans. 

§  2.  The  position  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  were  highly  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  early  settlement. 
As  the  tide  of  population  flowed  westward  from  Asia,  it  was  guided 
to  the  shores  of  Greece  by  the  islands  which  stud  the  iEgsean  Sea. 
There  it  met  with  a  country  singularly  adapted  to  its  requirements 
— ^an  extensive  line  of  coast,  broken  up  into  innumerable  bays  and 
inlets,  and  well  furnished  with  natural  harbours ;  a  land  protected 
by  its  insular  character  from  sweeping  invasion,  and  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  separate  and  sequestered  districts,  which  nature 
protected  by  her  mountain  barriers ;  a  climate  reputed  in  ancient 
times  the  most  healthy  and  temperate  in  the  world  ;  a  bright  clear 
air ;  a  soil  fertile  and  varied  in  its  productions,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil ;  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed 
with  forests,  whose  uplands  supplied  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
from  whose  bowels  abundance  of  excellent  limestone  might  be 
obtained  for  building  purposes.  And  when,  under  these  fostering 
influences,  the  population  of  Greece  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  land,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  settlements,  which,  under 
equally  favourable  circumstances,  gave  back  power  and  wealth  to 
the  mother  country :  in  one  direction  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  in 
another  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  near  at  hand  and  open  to 
colonization,  while  in  a  third  the  tide  flowed  back  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  ramified  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

§  3.  The  mountain  chains  of  Greece  are  marked  vrith  great  dis- 
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tinctness.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  aeries  of 
mountains  which  divide  Greece  from  Macedonia.  Laemon  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Cambnnii  Xontes  on  the  E.,  Pindns  in 
the  S.,  Tymphe  in  the  W.,  and  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  in  the 
N.  The  Cambunii  Montes  form  the  northern  limits  of  Thessaly,  and 
terminate  in  the  far-famed  heights  of  Olympus,  near  the  iEgsean  Sea/ 


Bfap  of  Oreeoe,  showing  the  direction  of  the  MonnUin  Ranges. 


I. 

t.  Pindua. 

t.  Cambunii  Mto. 

4.  OlTmpu*. 
ft.  Om. 

6.  P«lk». 

7.  Othrys. 

5.  CEta. 


10.  HeUooD. 
II. 


It.  0«nii€iw. 
18.  Cylkne. 
li.  ^OMnCliiM.  ' 
Ift.  Tafgrtw. 
16.  Fuvoa. 


»7.  1 

18.  Cythcra. 

Ift.  Rubon. 

10.  Rivw  PfMVA. 

8t.  River  OipblHOi. 

a.  RiwAchekNM. 
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M.  Blmf 
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as.  SiniM  Mal'M 

I  V.  Sii 
t8.  Sinui  ArBoUnw. 
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Tymphe  is  continued  westward  in  the  ranges  which  bound  Epirus 
on  the  N.,  and  which  terminate  in  the  striking  promontory  of 
Acro-ceraunia  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Findus  may  be 
termed  the  backbone  of  Greece :  it  emanates  from  the  northern 
range  just  mid-way  between  the  -^gaean  and  Ionian  Seas  in  about 
40°  N.  lat.,  and  descends  in  an  unbroken  course  towards  the  S.E. 
for  sixty  miles,  to  about  39°,  where  it  terminates  in  Tymphrestiis. 
From  this  point  the  central  chain  divides  into  five  branches,  one  of 
which,  named  Othrys,  takes  a  due  E.  direction,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf;  a  second,  (Eta»  goes  off  towards  the  S.E.,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  Sea,  assuming,  in  different 
parts,  the  names  of  Cnexnifl,  Ptoon,  and  TenmeMiu;  a  third  retains 
the  direction  of  the  parent  chain,  and  assmnes  the  well-known  names 
of  FamassTuit  Helloon,  CithsBron,  and  Farnes ;  a  fourth  strikes  off 
towards  the  S.W.,  under  the  name  of  Coras  and  Taphiassus,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium,  on  tiie  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf;  lastly,  a  fifth  diverges  more  to  the  N.,  and  under 
the  name  of  AgrsBi  XonteB»  penetrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf.  We  have  yet  to  notice  in  Northern  Greece  a  chain 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Thessaly,  connecting  Olympus  and 
Othrys,  and  which  contains  the  well-known  heights  of  Ossa  and 
Felion,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Southwards 
the  central  range  may  be  traced  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Gulfs  in  the  heights  of  GeranSa  and  pn§a»  which  join  Northern 
Greece  and  Peloponnesus.  The  mountain  system  of  Peloponnesus 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  Northern 
Greece.  Instead  of  having  a  backbone-ridge  (like  Pindus),  Pelopon- 
nesus consists  of  a  central  region  of  a  quadrangular  form,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  chains.  The  northern  barrier  of  this  rocky 
heart  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Gyllene  in  the  E., 
and  Erymanthus  in  the  W.,  the  Aroanii  Xontes  filling  up  the  inter- 
val. The  eastern  boundary  is  formed  by  Artemisium  and  Fartheninm. 
The  southern  and  western  walls  are  not  so  distinctly  marked,  but 
the  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  marked  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
LycflBus.  The  eastern  and  western  walls  are  continued  towards  the 
S.  in  the  ranges  of  Famon  and  TaygStoB)  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  TeBiiariiiiii. 

§  4.  The  river  system  of  Northern  Greece  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  mountains.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  two  well-defined 
basins  in  Northern  Greece,  one  of  which,  Thessaly,  is  enclosed 
between  the  ranges  of  Pindus  on  the  W.,  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Ossa 
and  Pelion  on  the  E.,  and  Othrys  on  the  S. ;  the  other  is  the  trian- 
gular space  enclosed  between  G5ta,  Parnassus,  and  Helicon,  and 
containing  the  provinces  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia.  The  ^northern 
basin  is  drained  by  the  Peneus,  which  escapes  through  the  only 
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outlet  afforded  through  the  mountain  wall,  viz.  the  Vale  of  Tempe : 
in  the  southern  hasin  no  such  outlet  exists,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Cephifivs  collect  in  the  lake  Copais,  whence  they  were  carried  off  by 
subterraneous  channels,  partly  of  natural,  partly  of  artificial  forma- 
tion. The  western  district  was  drained  by  the  AchMwh  which, 
rising  not  far  from  the  Peneus,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Pindus, 
flows  southwards  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a  course  of  130  miles, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  from  either  side.  The  other  rivers  of 
Northern  Greece  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  flow.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  basins 
the  BperoliSiii  receives  the  waters  that  collect  between  Othrys  and 
CEta,  and  after  a  course  of  sixty  miles  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  falls  into  the  Lamiac  Gulf.  The  only  rivers  of  importance 
in  Peloponnesus  are— the  Alpheuit  which  drains  the  central  moun- 
tain district  in  a  westerly  course ;  and  the  Eiir5tas«  which  drains  the 
broad  valley  lying  between  Pamon  and  Taygetus. 

§  5.  The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  singularly  extensive,  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  country.  While  the  latter  is  less  than  Portugal, 
the  length  of  its  coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  together. 
This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  its  extreme  irregularity.  Commencing 
our  review  in  the  N.E.,  we  find  the  line  regular  and  unbroken  down 
to  the  promontory  of  Sepiaf .  Westward  of  that  point  the  sea  makes 
an  incursion  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  finding  a  narrow  entrance 
between  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  Pelion,  and  then  opening  into  an 
extensive  sheet  of  water,  known  as  the  ?agaa8Biu  Bxaxut  0.  of  Volo, 
From  the  entrance  of  this  gulf  it  proceeds  westward,  in  the  opening 
afforded  by  the  divergence  of  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  terminates  in  the 
Kaliiens  Sin.!  G.  of  Zeiiun,  Thenceforward  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  with  numerous  sinuosities  follows  the  line  of  (Eta  and 
its  continuation  as  far  as  Pames,  from  which  point  it  takes  a  due 
southerly  direction  to  Bmiiiim.  The  Saronleiii  Bin.»  O.  of  Egina,  in> 
tervenes  between  the  peninsulas  of  Attica  and  Argolis,  and  the 
Aigoliens  Bin.*  G.  of  Napdli  di  Pomania,  between  Argolis  and  Laoo- 
nia.  The  southern  coast  is  broken  by  the  bold  projections  of  Kalea 
and  TaBnarinm*  bounding  the  Laoonieiis  8in.»  G,  of  Kolocythia,  and 
by  the  lesser  promonotory  of  Aexltat«  in  the  W.,  enclosing  with 
Tanarium  the  XefMniacns  Bin.  These  bays  give  the  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  or  vine,  which  was  noticed  by  the  ancients. 
The  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  is  varied  by  a  large  but  not  deep 
indenture,  named  Cj^aaiMiiaM  BIxl  The  Corinthiaens  Bin.f  G.  of 
Lepanto^  shortly  after  follows,  at  first  broad,  then  narrowed  by  the 
promontories  of  Shium  and  Antirrliiiim  to  a  strait,  and  then  expand- 
ing to  a  landlocked  sheet,  which  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  an 
arm  of  the  sea :  its  N.  coast  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa  and 
Anticyra ;  the  8.  coast  is  more  regular,  until  it  approaches  the  E. 
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extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  the  projections  of  the  Geranean 
range.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece  is  met  by 
the  Saronic  on  the  E.,  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
isthmus  of  low  land  to  the  S.  of  the  Geranean  range.  The  W.  coast 
of  Northern  Greece  is  regular,  the  only  interruption  in  the  line  of 
coast  being  the  Ambraoius  8ul»  G.  of  Aria,  a  landlocked  sheet  of 
water,  approached  by  a  narrow  passage  guarded  by  the  promontory 
of  Aotium.  The  promontory  of  Aoro-oeraimiai  on  the  frontier  of 
Illyricum,  completes  our  review  of  the  coast. 

§  6.  The  original  population  of  Greece  belonged  to  a  stock  which 
we  have  named  Graeco-Latin,  as  being  found  equally  in  the  penin- 
sulas of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  this  common  element  was  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Pelasgi— a  name  which  had  almost  passed 
away  in  the  historical  age,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  indicatCv  an  aboriginal  population  of  great  antiquity.* 
The  later  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  named  Hell8ne8»  and  some  doubt 
still  exists  as  to  the  relation  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Pelasgi.  Most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  though  of 
a  superior  character  and  standing.  In  this  case  we  may  regard  the 
names  as  indicating  different  eras  of  civilization.  ITie  foreign  settle- 
ments were  unimportant:  doubt  exists  as  to  the  Egyptian  colo- 
nies said  to  have  been  planted  in  Greece  under  Cecrops  in  Attica  and 
under  Danaus  in  Argolis,  but  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
Phoenicians  settled  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  Hellenes  varied  at  different  periods,  and  deserve  special  notice  in 
consequence  of  their  importance  in  the  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

(1 .)  The  Pekugi. — The  Pelasgi  were  an  agricultural  race,  and  selected 
the  fertile  plains  for  their  original  abodes.  On  these  they  erected 
walled  towns  for  their  protection.  They  left  indications  of  their 
presence  in  the  names  Argos  (=  "plain")  and  Larissa  (=  *'a  fortified 
town"),  and  in  the  massive  masonry  with  which  they  surrounded 
their  towns.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  the  Pelasgians  lived  in  the 
following  districts i—ThessfiJy,  which  Homer  calls  "  Pelasgic  Argos;"  ^ 
the  district  of  Argolis,  which  he  calls  "Achaean  Argos,"  or  simply 
"  Argos  ;"3  and  in  Peloponnesus  generally,  which  he  calls  **  Mid- Argos,"* 
meaning  the  whole  breadth  of  Argos — particularly  the  western  part, 
which  he  terms  "lasian  Argos."*  In  the  Homeric  age  branches 
of  the  Pelasgian  race  were  known  by  special  names,  much  as  the 
Aix^adians  in  central  Peloponnesus,  the  Caucdnes  in  Elis,  the  Dolopians 


'  Tov  yiryvvovc  yap  tlfi   iyit  JJaXaxxBovoi 

•Iw?  IleAatryov,  TrjvSt  yrj^  apxrryeTrii'  Mbck.  Suppl.  250. 

'  Nw  3'  aA  Toin,  wra-oi  rb  ne\a(ryiicbi'  'Apvo?  evatov,        11.  ii.  681. 
'  'H/jLtripif  wl  oticw,  iv  *Apyei,  rrfXoBi.  irirpyf^.  11.  i.  30. 

^*  'AvBpoii  "TOV  icA^Of  tvpii  itaJd*  'EAAoJa  kox  iietroy  *A/>yo?. — Od.  L   344. 
^  Ei  iramref  <re  ISoiev  av*  *laxrov  ^Apyof  'Axotoi.  Od.  xviii.  246. 
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on  the  Bouthem  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Epinu,  and  the  Perrfaaebi  in 
northern  Theasaly. 

(2.)  The  HeUenei.— The  Hellenes  are  noticed  by  Homer  as  the  Selli,« 
who  took  care  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  Hellenes^  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hyrmidones  and  Acheans,  and  as  Panhellenes^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Achseans — ^the  latter  implying  that  there  were  several  tribes 
of  Hellenes.  Hellas,  the  residence  of  the  Hellenes,  is  variously 
applied  by  Homer  to  a  district  of  some  size  adjacent  to  Phthia,  in  a 
wider  sense  as  including  the  whole  district  south  of  Thessaly  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  in  a  wider  sense  still  as  descriptive  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Greece  in  opposition  to  Mid-Argos  or  Peloponnesus.* 
The  Hellenic  race  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  into  four  large  clans —  * 
the  Dorians,  .^Eolians,  lonians,  and  Achseans.  These  migrated  from 
their  original  seat  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  and  were  dispersed  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  age : — the  Achseans  in  the 
original  Hellas  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  in  Attica;  the  Dorians 
in  a  small  mountain  district  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis ;  and  the 
^olians  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  in  Locris,  in  JStolia,  and  ou 
the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were  named  Epeans. 
The  Minyans  were  a  powerful  race,  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  whose 
origin  is  uncertcdn.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
^olians :  their  settlements  were  about  the  head  of  the  Pagasseau 
Gulf  in  Thessaly,  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia,  and  about  Pylos  in  western 
Peloponnesus. 

(3.)  The  first  change  that  took  place  in  this  disposition  of  the 
Hellenic  race  occurred  in  northern  Greece  through  the  irruption  of 
the  Thessalians,  who,  crossing  over  from  Epirus  into  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Peueus,  dispossessed  the  ^tolian  Boeotians.  These,  retiring 
southwards,  settled  in  the  fertile  province  named  after  them,  where 
they  in  turn  dispossessed  the  Minyans  and  other  occupants.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  occurrences  by  the  Greeks  was  b.c.  1124. 

(4.)  The  second  and  more  important  change  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  b.c.  1104,  but  appears  really  to  have  happened  much  later. 
We  refer  to  the  immigration  of  the  Doric  race  into  Peloponnesus 
under  the  Heracleids.  They  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  in  conjunction  with  the  ^tolians,  and  ejected  the  Achsans  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
The  Achseans  retired  to  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  perma- 
nently occupied  the  province  named  after  them;  the  lonians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  this  district  to  Attica ;  while  the  ^tolians 
seised  the  territory  of  the  Epeans,  and  occupied  it  under  the  name  of 
Elis.  Corinth  is  said  to  have  held  out  for  about  thirty  years  against 
the  Dorian  arms.  The  ^olians  were  then  expelled  from  it,  and  took 
refuge  among  their  emigrant  compatriots. 


Sot  vaUnw'  viro^^rnu,  diairn(iro£c(,  xiH"-"^^^^^^  'I*  ^^  334. 

'  "EyxtCji  B'  iK^Kotm  IToWAAifi^ar  itcu  'Axoiovf.  H.  ii.  530. 

B  ^vyoi'  creiT'  anavtvOt  fit*  'EAAoSos  cvpvxopoio, 

4>9i)}v  2'  i$KK&iJL7iv  ipifiuKaxa.  II.  ix.  474 

»  See  above,  note  *.  * 
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§  7.  The  political  divisions  of  Greece  were  regulated  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The  northern  basin 
was  named  Thessaly,  which  included  also  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus 
and  the  mountainous  region  to  the  E.  of  the  basin.  Eplrus  was  the 
corresponding  district  on  the  other  side  of  Pindus,  extending  south- 
wards to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  southern  basin  included  Bceotia, 
the  greater  part  of  Fhocis,  and  the  Uttle  state  of  Doris,  which  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus.  Between  (Eta  and  the 
Euboean  Sea  lived  the  Locri  Epicnemidu  and  Opuntii.  Locris  occu- 
pied the  triangular  district  between  Parnassus  and  Corax  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Then  followed  JBtolia  and  Acamania,  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  Achelous.  Attica  was  the  triangular  peninsula  S. 
of  Boeotia,  and  Meg&ris  occupied  the  isthmus.  In  Peloponnesus  the 
central  mountain  district  was  named  Arcadia ;  N.  of  this  was  Achaia 
and  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Corinthia ;  S.  of 
it  Laconia  and  Messenia,  divided  from  each  other  by  Taygetus ;  W. 
of  it  Elis  ;  and  E.  of  it  ArgoUs,  occupying  the  eastern  peninsula. 

I. — Thessalia. 

§  8.  The  boundaries  of  Thessalia*  in  its  widest  extent,  were — the 
Cambunii  Montes  and  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Pindus  on  the  W.,  the 
iEgasan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Malian  Gulf  and  (Eta  on 'the  S.  Within 
these  limits  were  included  Thessaly  Proper  (t.  e.  the  plain  enclosed 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  and  Othrys)  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  Magnesia  in  the  E.,  Mails  in  the  S.E.,  and 
Dolopia  and  (Etaea  in  the  S.W.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
general  aspect  of  Thessaly  is  the  great  central  plain  which  spreads 
out  between  the  lofty  mountain  barriers  surrounding  it,  justifying  by 
its  appearance  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  it  had  once  been  a  vast 
lake,  whose  waters  at  length  forced  for  themselves  an  outlet  by  the 
narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  This  plain  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
range  of  inferior  heights  running  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus ;  these  were  named  the  "  Upper  "  and  **  Lower  **  plains,  the 
first  being  the  one  nearest  Pindus.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this  plain 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle,  which  supplied  wealth 
to  a  powerful  and  luxurious  aristocracy.  The  horses  were  reputed 
the  finest  in  Greece,*  and  hence  the  cavalry  of  Thessaly  was  very 
efficient. 

§  9.  The  mountains  of  Thessaly  rank  among  the  most  famous,  not 
only  of  Greece  but  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  Olympus  towers  to 
the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province, 
and  presents  a  magnificent  appearance  from  all  sides.    Its  lower  sides 


Hence  the  hone  is  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of  Thessaly. 
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are  well  wooded,  but  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  bare  light-coloured 
rock,  and  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Below 
ite  summit  is  a  belt  of  broken  ridges  and  precipices.  Olympus  was 
the  reputed  abode  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods.'  A  road  crossed  its 
southern  slopes  between  Heracleum  and  Gonnus,  by  means  of 
which  the  narrow  pass  of  Tempe  might  be  avoided.  Xerxes  fol- 
lowed this  mountain  road,  as  also  did  the  Romans  under  App.  Claudius 
in  B.C.  191.  The  Gambunii  Mti.f  which  form  the  barrier  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  were  surmounted  by  a  route  following  the 
course  of  the  Titaresius  from  the  S.  This  route  bifurcated  before 
crossing  the  mountain,  and  led  either  by  the  Yolustana  Pass  to 
Phylace,  or  by  a  more  easterly  route  to  Petra  and  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  S.  of  Olympus,  and  sei»rated  from  it  by  the  narrow  vale  of 
Taupe*  rises  Oisat  with  a  conical  peak  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olympus  were  once  imited,  but  were 
severed  either  by  an  earthquake  or  by  the  arm  of  Hercules.'  ITiis 
mountain  figures,  along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  description 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  against  the  gods.^  Pelion  is  a  long  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Ossa  southwards  to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  On  its 
eastern  side  it  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  allows  no 
harbours  along  this  part  of  the  coast.*     It  is  still  covered  with  exten- 


^  The  epithets  which  Homer  applies  to  this  mountain  refer  to  its  height  {aiwvq, 
and  more  commonly  f*ajcp6«),  its  size  (/ui^ac),  its  many  ridgea  (iroAu5cipac),  its  de- 
preationt  (iroAvirrvxof),  Its  snowy  top  {ayawv^  and  i^i^dcic),  and  its  brillianeyt 
as  the  abode  of  the  gods  (otyA^cic).  The  passages  in  which  the  name  occurs  are 
too  numerous  for  quotation.  The  wooded  sides  of  the  mountain  are  referred  to 
by  Virgil,  in  the  epithet  frondosum  (see  below,  note  ^),  and  by  Euripides  in  the 
following  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "leafy  retreats"  In  which  Orpheus 
played  : — 

Taxa  4'  iv  rots  iroAv£ci^p«9^ 

ixiv  'OAv/uiirov  0aAa/Aotc,  iv- 

Ba  iror'  'Op^^f  xttfapi^wv 

"Stuvoiytv  iMpta  Moviraic, 

'Xvvaytv  $iipa/s  iyfuara^.—Bacch.  560. 

'  Fostquaip  discessit  Olympo 

Herculea  gravis  Ossa  manu,  subiteeque  ruinam 
Sensit  aqusB  Nereus.  Luc.  vi.  347. 

Dissiluit  gelido  vertex  Obssbus  Olympo  ; 
Carceribus  laxautur  aquee,  fractoque  meatu 
Redduntur  fluviusque  uiari,  tellusque  colonis. 

Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  ii.  183. 

^   Oi  pa  (cat  aBavdroiviv  aireiA^n}V  iv  'OAv/uiiry 
^\6nt£a  crrjtruv  iro\v6XKOi  iroA^/uioto' 
'OtrvoM  cir'  OuAv^ircfi  ftiiuurav  94tt.eVf  avroLp  cir*  ^'Ocro^ 
IIifAiov  ctKOo-t4^vAAoy,  ti^'  ovpayht  ofi/Sarbf  «ti). —  Od.  xi.  312. 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossee  frondosum  involvere  Olympum. — Oeorg.  i.  281. 

*       JucTcl  oAi^cvof  ni|At<>v.— EuHfr.  Ale.  695. 
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sive  forests."  Othxyst  in  the  S.,  is  again  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
range,  but  not  invested  with  so  many  interesting  associations  as  the 
mountains  already  described.'  Two  routes  led  across  it  to  Lamia ; 
the  most  westerly  starting  from  Thaumaci  and  Phanialus,  the  other 
from  ThebsB  on  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  FinduSi  in  the  W.,  is  an  ext^- 
sive  range,"  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Peneus 
and  the  Achelous.  The  southern  part  of  the  range  was  named 
Ceroetiiim.  It  was  crossed  at  two  points — by  a  northern  road  which 
followed  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  descended  on  the  W.  side 
by  that  of  the  Arachthus  to  Dodona  and  Passaron  ;  and  by  a  southern 
road  which  led  from  Gomphi  in  Thessaly  to  Argithea,  and  thence  to 
Ambracia ;  this  pass,  now  called  Fortes,  is  of  a  very  diflBcult  cha- 
racter :  Philip  suffered  severely  there  in  b.o.  189,  and  it  was  probably 
the  route  followed  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  B.C.  169.  llie  most 
southerly  range  of  Thessaly,  named  (Eta*^  divides  it  from  Locris, 


*  Hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  cikoo-^AAoi^  (see  above,  note  *) . 

Felion  HsDmonise  mons  est  obversus  in  Austros  : 
Summa  virent  pinu  :  csetera  qnercus  habet. — Ov.  Fast.  v.  381. 
Pelion  was'  the  original  residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 
Chiron,  the-instmctor  of  Achilles ;  they  were  expelled  thence  by  the  Lapithse  : 
*Hfxari  Tip  ore  ^pat  irCcraro  Aaxv^cKros* 
Toi>s  6*  c<e  UriKiov  SSurt  <eat  Aitfucco-o't  irAotrow.— /2.  iL  743. 
Talis  et  ipse  jubam  cervice  effadit  equina 
Conjugis  adventu  pernix  Satumus,  et  altum 
Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  implevit  acnto. — Qeorg.  lii.  92. 
Quorum  post  abitum  princeps  e  vertice  Felii 
Advenit  Chiron,  portans  sUvestria  dona. — Catvll.  Ixiv.  279. 
The  niunber  of  medicinal  plants  growing  on  the  mountain  made  it  a  fitting 
abode  for  Chiron. 

"*  The  allusions  in  the  following  passages  refer  to  its  woodSy  whence  "  the  tawny 
troop  of  lions  "  issued  at  the  sound  of  Apollo's  lyre  ;  and  to  its  swnoy  summit : 
*£/3a  fie  Atirovo-'  "OBfw 

Of  vavoiv  AediTcui^ 
a  do^ti^  Ua.— EuBir.  Alcett  596. 
At  medios  ignes  cceli,  rapidique  Leonis 
Solstitiale  caput  nemorosus  submovet  Othrys. — Jajc.  vi.  SS7. 
Ceu,  duo  nubigenffi  cum  vertice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendunt  Centauri,  Homolen  Othrymque  nivalem 
Linqnentes  cursu  rapido.  ^n.  vii.  674. 

B  The  poetical  allusions  to  Pindus  are  of  a  general  character,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  mountains  of  Greece  : — 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  Juga,  nam  neque  Plndi 

Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. — ^Yibq.  Eel.  z.  11. 

4  Caucasus  ardet, 

Ossaque  cum  Plndo,  majoique  ambobus  Olympus. — Ov.  Met.  ii.  224. 

*  (Eta  is  associated  with  the  death  of  Hercules,  which  took  place  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  hero  being'  there  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile  : 

Yixdum  dara  dies  summa  lustrabat  in  (Eta 

Herculei  manumenta  rogi.  Sil.  Ital.  vL  452.     Hence 
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Doris,  and  iEtolia.  The  only  practicable  route  by  which  this  range 
could  be  surmounted  led  through  the  femous  pass  of  Thermopyln,  and 
after  following  the  sea-coast  for  a  certain  distance,  crossed  Cnemis 
into  Boeotia.  XhermopyUe  was  thus,  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  very 
much  what  the  vale  of  Tertipe  was  in  the  N. — an  almost  impregnable 
post  against  an  invading  army. 


Map  of  rhermopylfe  and  Uie  suiruundlng  Coantry. 


The  "  Gates  "  or  pass  of  Thermopylro  were  formed  by  a  spur  of  CEta, 
which  protruded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  (c  e),  the  interval 
between  the  two  being  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  a  morass.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality :  the  sea-coast  is  now  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance  (a  a'  by  the  alluvial  deposits  (A  A)  brought 
down  by  the  Spercheus,  and  a  broad  swampy  plain  spreads  away  from 
the  foot  of  CEta,  removing  all  appearance  of  a  pass.  The  Spercheus, 
which  formerly  fell  into  the  Maliac  Bay  near  Antic3rra,  now  deviates 
to  the  S.  (6  &)  by  Thermopylse;  while  the  Asopus,  which  crosAed  the 
plain  immediately  W.  of  the  pass,  now  falls  into  the  Spercheus  by  a 
course  (e  e)  considerably  removed  from  it.    The  Dyras  has  been  altered 


Hence  (EtaBUii  became  a  fuTourite  epithet  of  Hercules,  e.g.  :— 

Troja,  bis  (Etsei  numine  capta  del.  Fropxkt.  iii. 


1,  33. 


Qualis  ubi  implicitum  Tirynthius  ossibus  ignem 
Sensit  et  (Etroas  membris  accedere  Testes.— Stat.  7%«&.  xl.  2S4. 
The  allusion  in  the  following  lino  appears  to  be  borrowed  fTom  some  Greek 
writer  who  lircd  in  the  Mcinity  of  (Eta,  and  saw  the  evening  star  rise  over  its 
brow : — 

Sparge,  marite,  nuces ;  tiU  deserit  Hesperus  (Etam. 

Viao.  £cL  viU.  80. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  (d  d).  The  springs,  whence  the  first  part  of 
the  name  **  Hot  Qates  "  '  is  derived,  remain :  some  are  at  the  W.  entrance 
(o)  of  the  pass,  others  at  its  E.  entrance  (h)  :  the  latter  mark  the  true 
site  of  Thermopylae.  At  each  of  these  points  (Eta  throws  out  a  pro* 
jection,  and  between  the  two  was  a  small  plain,  about  half  a  mile  broad 
and  more  than  a  mile  long,  across  which  the  Phocians  built  a  wall  (t) 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  As  Terape  could  be  avoided  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  over  the  lower  limbs  of  Olympus,  so  could  Thermopylee 
by  a  mountain- track  called  Anopeea  (//),  which  surmounted  Callidrd- 
mus  at  the  back  of  the  pass.  Thermopylae  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  famous  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In  B.C.  480  Leonidas  held 
it  with  a  small  band  of  Spartans  against  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  until  his 
position  was  turned  by  the  path  Anopeea ;  in  279  the  Greeks  held  it 
against  Brennus  with  a  similar  result ;  in  207  the  ^tolians  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  here;  and  in  181  Antio- 
chus  not  only  fortified  the  pass  but  also  the  mountain-path  against  the 
Romans,  who  nevertheless  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through 
both. 

§  10.  The  rivers  of  Thessaly  Proper  are  without  exception  tri- 
butaries of  the  Peneus.  This  circumstance  results  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  country,  the  western  district  being  a  single  basin, 
whence  but  one  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  sea.  The  various  streams 
converge  with  singular  uniformity,  like  the  folds  of  a  fan,  to  a  central 
ix)int,  and  thence  proceed,  in  a  single  sluggish  stream,  across  the 
•  plain  to  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The  most  important  of  these  rivers  is 
the  PenenB*  Salamhria,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  province, 
in  the  central  height  of  Lacmon,  and  descends  with  a  S.E.  course  to 
iEginium,  where  it  enters  on  the  plain ;  near  Tricca  it  turns  tcJ*  the 
E.,  and  descends  to  a  point  where  it  receives  its  most  important  tri- 
butaries ;  then  passing  through  the  hiUs  which  divide  the  upper  and 
lower  plains  of  Thessaly,  it  slowly  traverses  the  lower  plain  to  Larissa, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the 
sea.^    Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Lethflsas  from  the  N.,  the  EnXpeuBt 


1  The  following  lines  contain  references  to  the  topography  of  Thermopylee,  and 
also  to  its  being  the  place  of  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  council : — 

'O  vavKoxa-  icaX  irerpaia 
Ocp/ui3L  AovTp«l,  icai  ira70v« 
OiTa«  irapavateraoi^es, 

Mi^Xtfia  irap  KifJivay, 
Xpvo-oAeucdrov  t'  dicrdv  Kopat, 
*^vff  '^Wdvnv  ayopai 
nvAdrtAcv  KoAeovTot.— Soph.  Track.  633. 

2  In  its  lower  course  the  Peneus  is  more  rapid  and  is  ftill  of  small  vortices ; 
hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  B^vtftlt  and  dpyvpoJtia)«,  though  the  waters  are 
rather  turbid  than  "  silvery"  (see  below,  note  *). 

^i^c,  (ri  fiiv  KoX  jcvKvos  inrh  impivytw  kCy*  deiiSct, 
*Ox9]7  ivtBpioo'Kuv  noToijAv  ndpa  iti^crra, 
IIiii^ioi^.  HOM.  Hymn.  20  in  ApoU. 
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Fersdliti,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Apidftani '  and  Cnarius*  fh)iu  the 
S.,  and  the  Pamlfiii  and  Phcenix  from  the  W.  Near  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Pass  of  Tempe  it  receives  an  important  tributary  from 
the  Cambunian  range,  named  Titaresiiif,  ElasaonitHeo.*  llie  Yale  of 
Tempe,'  through  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Peneus  flows,  is  a  nar- 
row ravine  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Olympus  *  and  Ossa,  about 
4}  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  100  yards  broad. 
I'he  8Q^nery  is  grand,  but  has  not  the  sylvan  softness  which  the  Latin 
poets  ascribed  to  it.'  Asa  military  post  the  Vale  of  Tempe  was  im- 
portant, commanding  as  it  did  the  only  easy  approach  from  the  sea- 
ooast  to  the  interior.     A  route  already  described  (p.  356)  avoided  the 


*  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  lai^r  of  the  two  streams.  It 
was  the  only  rirer  in  Greece  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  exhausted 
by  Xerxes*  army.  The  Enipeus  is  rapid  {irrequietua)  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  coarse,  and  not,  as  Lucan  suggests,  only  after  its  junction  with  the  Apidanus. 

OTwf  vtartiV  iraWpa 

^cuinv  'Airifiai'bv  yvas  AiiroiVrii' ;— EUEIP.  Hec  460. 

Irrequietua  Enipeus 
Apidanusque  senex.  Ov.  Met.  i.  579. 

Apidanos  :  nunquamqw  eeler^  nin  mixtua^  Enipeus. — Luc.  vi.  372. 

*  The  waters  of  the  Titaresius  were  said  to  float  "  like  oil "  on  those  of  the 
Feneiu : — 

Ot  r'  d/x^'  tfteftrbv  Tirapr^utv  ipy   ivtfMvrOf 
*CH  p'  ec  Uiivtihv  irpoici  KoWippoov  vdcop* 
Ovd*  oye  n.7ivti^  oviifiurytrai  apyvpoiitrjn, 
'AAAa  t4  fuv  KaBvir€p9€v  cirippeet,  i7f}r'  ikaiov 
'OpKOv  Yop  ficivov  Srvy&f  vSank  i<mv  airoppM^.— /{.  ii.  751. 
See  also  Luc.  vi.  375. 

*  Hence  Euripides  terms  it  "  the  most  beautiful  base  "  of  Olympus : — 

Tdv  Tbitftiov  atfLvay  Xiupaa^^ 
KpTjirtfi'  OvkuiLwov  KiOkkurray, 
*0K^  PpCBtw  ^a/Aai'  ^Kovtr' 
"EvBaXtl  T  exficapirtC^.—IYoad.  216. 

*  Confestim  Feneos  adest,  viridantia  Tempe, 
Tempe,,  quse  silvse  cingnnt  superincumbentes. — Catull.  Ixiy.  286. 

Speluncee,  rivique  lacus ;  at  fHgida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  boum,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni. — \iBa.Georg.  ii.  469. 

Est  nemus  Heemoniffi,  prserupta  quod  undique  claudit 

Silra :  vocant  Tempe.     Per  qusB  Peneus,  ab  imo 

Efltisus  Pindo,  spumosis  volvitur  undis : 

Dejectuque  gravi  tenue^  agitantia  fumos 

Nubila  conducit,  suromasque  asperg^ne  silvas 

Impluit,  et  sonitu  plus  quam  vicina  fatigat. 

HcBc  domus,  hcec  sedes,  hsec  sunt  penetralia  magni 

Amnis  :  in  hoc  residens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 

Undis  jura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  undas. — Ov.  Met,  i.  568. 
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pass.  An  important  lake,  BoBb§is>'  Karla^  occupies  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  range  of  Pelion  and  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  It  is  fed  by 
several  small  streams,  and  occasionally  by  the  overflow  of  the  Pencus. 
A  small  stream,  named  Amphrjhrasi  flowing  into  the  Pagassean  Qulf, 
is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  whose  banks  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus."  On  the  S.  the  Sperohinsi  EUadha,  drains  the 
valley  formed  by  the  divergent  ranges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta.  It  rises 
in  Tymphrestus,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Gulf  near  Anticyra,  tra- 
versing in  its  lower  course  a  broad  and  very  fertile  plain.'  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  its  mouth  have  been  aheady  re- 
ferred ta 

§  11.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  iBolian  Pelasgi, 
after  whom  the  coimtry  was  named  iEoUs.  These  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,  an  immigrant  race  from 
ITiesprotia  in  Epirus,  who  also  drove  out  the  Boeotians  from  their 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ame.  The  population  was  divided 
into  three  classes : — (i.)  The  Thessalians  Proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain ;  (ii.)  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
whose  position  was  siinilar  to  that  of  the  Laconian  perioeci ;  and  (iii.) 
the  PenestsB  or  serfe,  who  were  probably  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery  on  some  account :  their  position  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Laconian  helots.  Of  the  second  class  we  may 
notice — ^the  Perrhaebi,  between  Olympus  and  the  Peneus ;  the  Mag- 
nates in  Magnesia ;  the  Achseans  in  Phthiotis ;  the  Dol5pes  in  Dolopia ; 
and  the  Malians  in  Malis.  Thessaly  Proper  was  subdivided  into  four 
districts : — ^EestiBBStiB,  including  Perrhssbia,  in  the  N.,  from  Pindus  in 
the  W.  to  Olympus  in  the  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  generally  by 
the  Peneus ;  PelaigiStii,  S.  of  the  Peneus,  and  along  the  W.  side  of 


'  The  waters  of  BoBbeis  were  reputed  "  sacred/'  perhaps  becaoae  Athena  bathed 
her  feet  in  them  : — 

ToiYo^  iroAv^i}Xorarav 
'EoTiav  oucct  irapd  koAXuwov 

Boi^ioy  kifuwf.  EUBIP.  Jlcut.  687. 

Mercnrio  et  Sanctis  fertor  BcebeMos  nndis 
Yirgineum  primo  composuisse  latus. — Pkopxbt.  ii.  2,  11. 
B  Te  quoqne,  magna  Pales,  et  te  memorande  canemns 
Pastor  ab  Amphryso.  Georg.  iii.  1. 

Et  flumine  pttro 
Irrigat  Amphrysos  famulantis  pascua  Fhoebi. — ^Lvc.  vi.  367. 
0  Mi}Aia  re  koAitov,  oi 

2irepX<tb«  apBti  weiioy  cvfMvei  iror^.— iBsOH.  Pert,  486. 

Rura  mihi  et  rigoi  placeant  in  vallibxis  amnes ; 
Flumina  amem  silyasque  inglorius.     O,  ubi  campi, 
Spercheosque,  et  virginibus  bacchata  Lacssnis 
T&ygeta  I  Georg,  ii.  485. 

Ferit  amne  citato 

Maliacas  Spercheos  aquas.  Luc.  vi.  866. 

ANC.  QBOG.  R^ 
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Pelion  and  Ossa;  Th<M«li5tii,  the  central  plain  of  Thess^y  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Peneus ;  and  Phtliidtis,  in  the  S.,  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  on  the  W.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  to  notice  the  four  outlyincr  districts  named  jfayntrin^  a  long, 
narrow  strip  between  Lake  Boebeis  and  the  sea,  including  the  ranges 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion;  Dolopiaf  a  mountainous  district  in  the  S.W., 
occupymg  both  sides  of  l^ymphrestus ;  (Etssa,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Spercheus,  between  Othrys  and  (Eta ;  and  Kalif,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Spercheus,  between  it  and  (Eta. 
§  1 2.  The  towns  of  Thessaly  could  boast  in  many  cases  of  a  very 

high  antiquity.  The 
name  of  Larissa  be- 
speaks a  Pelade  origin ; 
lolcus,  on  the  Pagasasan 
Gulf,  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  seat  of 
commercial  enterprise ; 
while  Ithome  and  Trioca 
CoinofTbe«8alla.  ^      ^^^    ^^     CnmnOU 

(probably  the  same  as 
Ephyre),  Phewe,  and  Gyrton,  and  many  other  towns,  were  of  im- 
portance in  the  Homeric  age.  In  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
history  the  towns  owed  their  celebrity  to  two  very  distinct  causes  ■: 
— (i.)  as  residences  of  the  powerful  families, — Larissa,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  AleuadaB,  Crannon  of  the  Scopadae,  Pharsalus  of  the 
Creondaa,  and  Pherae  of  Jason  and  his  successors ;  (ii.)  as  military 
ix>sts  commanding  the  approaches  to  Southern  Greece,  such  as  Gomphi 
on  the  side  of  Epirus,  (>onnu8  near  Tempe,  and  Demetrias  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pagasaaan  Gulf :  Pharsalus  was  also  well  situated  in 
regard  to  the  passes  across  Othrys.  Many  of  the  mountain  forts  are 
noticed  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  the  Macedonian  kings 
Philip  and  Perseus,  and  with  Antiochus.  Though  Thessaly  was  in 
possession  of  a  considerable  stretch  of  coast,  it  was  not  well  provided 
with  harbours.  The  only  sheltered  spots  were  situated  in  the  Pagar 
seean  Gulf,  such  as  Demetrias,  lolcus,  and  Aphetae ;  and  their  remote 
lx)sition  rendered  them  ill  adapted  for  coinmercial  operations.  The 
Thessaliau  towns  were  not,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  embellished  by  the 
arts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  consequently  the  remains 
now  existing  possess  but  little  else  than  topographical  interest. 

In  Hestixotis, — Tdooa,*  Trikkala,  stood  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  at  the  spot  where  the  N.  route  from  Epirus  entered  the  plain 
of  Thessaly.    It  was  the  first  town  at  which  Philip  V.  arrived  after 


*  Homer  giv«s  it  the  epithet  **  hone-feeding  ** : — 

Amnt  oi  oi  jhrorro  Tpueifc  «f  cairo^tfTOiO.— /L  iv.  8C2. 
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his  defeat  on  the  Aous.  It  possessed  a  famous  temple  of  Asclepius. 
PelixuisBiim,^  Old  Oardhiki,  was  an  important  place  to  the  £.  of 
Tricca.  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  it  in  his  march  from 
Illyria  to  Boeotia;  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  war  between  Antiochus  and 
the  Romans.  OompM,  Episkopiy  in  the  S.E.,  was  a  most  important 
position,  as  haying  command  of  the  passes  into  Athamania  and  Dolopia. 
It  was  taken  by  Amynander,  in  B.C.  198,  in  the  Roman  war  against 
Philip,  and  again  by  Ceesar,  in  b.c.  48,  in  his  war  with  Pompey.'  Gonnus 
or  GKmni,  Lykostomo,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe — "in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus  quae  Tempe 
appellatur"  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10).  Philip  p««sed  this  way  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalee  in  b.c.  197,  as  also  did  the  Roman  army  under  Clau- 
dius in  191.     It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus  in  171. 

In  Pelasgiotis. — Gyrton,  Taiari,  was  situated  on  a  fertile  plain 
between  the  Titaresius  and  the  Peneus.  It  was  reputed  the  original 
.  abode  of  the  Phlegyse,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  to  a 
late  period,  though  seldom  noticed  in  history.  Larlssa  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  upon 
gently  rising  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneus.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Ho- 
meric Argissa.^  Demo- 
cracy prevailed  at  Lar- 
issa,  and  hence  the  place 
sided  with  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was     the    head-quarters  Coin  of  Larissa. 

of    Philip     the    son    of 

Demetrius  before  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  in  B.c.  197,  after  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  is  still  a  very  important  place 
and  retains  its  ancient  name.  Crannon,  or  CSranon,  was  situated  S.W. 
of  Larissa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ephyra.? 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Scopadse,  whose  flocks 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  town.  In  B.C.  431  Crannon 
aided  the  Athenians  and  in  394  the  Boeotians.  In  191  it  was  taken  by 
Antiochus.^  Some  ruins  at  a  place  called  Palea  Larissa  mark  its  site. 
PluersB,  famed  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Admetus  and  in  history 
as  that  of  Jason,  was  situated  S.W.  of  lake  Bcebeis  and  not  far  from 
the  Pagassean  Gulf,  on  which  Pagasse  served  as  its  port.  During  the 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  Jason  and  his  family  (b.c.  374-362)  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Thessaly.     It  was  taken  by  Antiochus 


'  'AAAa  fie  TLvOiit  re  icai  rh 
neAtwaioi'  airvet. — PlND.  PyVi.  X.  6. 

*  The  positions  of  tbe  towns  Pheca,  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Tbimirum,  Lisines, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  which  are  noticed  by  Livy  (xxxii.  14,  15)  as  near  Gomphi, 
are  quite  uncertain. 

*  *0t  6'  *A,oyi<r<roi»  exov,  #cal  Tvpnnniv  iv4iiovTO.—Il»  il.  ISS. 

*  Tco  juiei'  op'  tK  Opifrnff  'E6Upov¥  fiha  0iafrlj<r<rt<r9ov, 

'Hi  fACToL  4A^yva(  fACYoAi^ropac.  II.  xiii.  301.        « 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  a  declining  place  in  the  time  of  Catullus : — 

Deseritnr  Scyros  :  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempe, 
Cranonisque  domos,  ac  mccnia  Larisseea. — Ixiv.  35. 

e2 
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in  B.C.  191.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Hyperia.7  Messeis  was  also  in  or  near  the  town.  The  remains  of 
Pherse  are  at  Velestino,  Beotossa,  dupli,  lay  W.  of  Phene,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Phthiotis:  it  was  a  very  anoient  town,  and  reputed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  In  b.c.  367  it  was 
taken  by  Alexander  of  Phern,  and  in  191  by  Autiocbus.  In  its 
territory  were  the  hills  named  Cynofoeph&lflS,  memorable  for  the 
battles  fought  there  between  the  Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pberse, 
in  364,  and  between  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  197. 

In  Thessaliotis. — Ketropolif  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Gomphi 
to  Thaumaci.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  founded  by  several 
towns,  whose  population  coalesced  there.  Csesar  marched  through  it  on 
his  way  to  Pharsalus,  and  it  was  taken  by  Flaminius  in  b.c.  1 98.  Traces 
of  this  town  exist  at  PdUokastro,    PhanftlnB,  Fersala,  lay  about  two 

miles  and  a  half  from 
the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus,  admirably  situ- 
ated for  the  command  of 
the  pass  that  conducts 
to  southern  Greece.  It 
was  built  on  a  hill  some 
600  feet  above  the  plain. 
Coin  of  Pharsalus.  which    descended     pre- 

cipitously on  three  of  its 
sides,  and  contained  on  its  summit  a  level  space  for  t^^e  acropolis.  It 
was  besieged  without  success  by  Myronides  in  B.C.  455,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  in  191.  It  is  chieflv  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  between  C»sar  and  Pompey,  in  48,  on  the  plain  just 
N.  of  the  city. 

Jn  Phthiotis. — ThebflB,  sumamed  Phthiotides,  was  situated  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  district,  near  the  Pagassean  Gulf.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  Demetrias,  it  was  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander  in  his  war 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  B.C.  302.  The  ^tolians  made  it  their 
head-quarters  in  Northern  Greece,  until  it  was  taken  from,  them  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed  its  name  to  Philippopolis. 
It  was  attacked  without  success  by  Flaminius  in  197.  Its  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towers,  and  a  part  of  the  theatre, 
stand  upon  a  height  near  Ak-Ketjd.  ^tria,  near  Pharsalus,  is 
noticeable  as  the  spot  where  Q.  Flaminius  halted  in  his  march  fh)m 
PhersB  to  Scotussa  in  b.c.  197.  HalnB  ^  was  situated  on  a  projecting  spur 
of  Othrys,  near  the  sea,  and  overlooking  the  Crocian  plain.    Ftelenm,* 


'  Ka^  K€v  vdwp  ^p^Oi«  McoviftSof,  ^  *Yirepcti)f .— 71.  vi.  457. 

*Eyy&«  fUv  «^/n}f ,  Kpdvw  'YwtpriiBa  Xiwiiv.  PlOT),  Pjftk.  iv.  221. 

•O  y^  ^fuuOf  X"^'  <rvyyov6v  ^  ^Utp 

*Yvtpeia  Kfnivrif  vofia  Beo^ck^araroy.  SoPH.  Frogm.  758. 

Flevit  Amymone,  flerunt  Messeides  andas,  x 

Flevit  et  effiisis  revocans  Hyperia  lacertis. — ^Val.  Flag.  iv.  874. 

*  It  is  noticed  by  Homer  {11.  ii.  682). 

*  The  Homeric  epithet  of  ktxrtroiiiv  was  ix>68ibly  more  appropriate  in  early 
than  in  late  times :  a  large  marsh  near  the  site  of  the  town  may  once  have  been 
a  fertile  meadow  : —  ^ 

AyxiaJ^v  t'  'Avrp&t^,  ^  HrcAcbv  Aex«roiifv^~iZ.  ii.  697. 
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near  the  entrance  of  the  Fagassan  Qulf,  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
among  the  possessions  of  Protesilaus.  Antiochus  landed  here  in  B.C. 
192,  and  the  town,  haying  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was  de- 
stroyed in  171.  lArltsa  Cremafte  receiyed  its  surname  from  its  posi- 
tion **  hanginj  "  upon  the  side  of  Othiys  :  it  was  occupied  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  his  war  with  Cassander  in  b.c.  802,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Philip  in  200,  and  with  Perseus  in  171. 
MftUtSBa  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hul  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus, 
a  day's  march  from  Pharsalus :  it  was  yisited  by  Brasidas  and  by  the 
allies  in  the  Lamiac  War ;  Philip  failed  to  take  it.  Lamiai  originally 
belonging  to  the  Malienses,  was  situated  on  a  height  about  6  miles 
from  the  sea  and  3|  from  the  Spercheus.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
war  named  after  it,  carried  on  m  B.C.  323  by  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  against  Autipater,  who  was  besieged  there.  In  192  Lamia  sub- 
mitted; to  Antiochus,  and  was  consequently  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  taken  in  190 ;  its  site  is  fixed  at  Zituni, 

In  Magneeia. — ^Demetriai,  the  most  important  town  in  this  district, 
was  founded  about  b.c.  290  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  peopled  it 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns.  It  stood  on  a  dediyity 
oyerhanging  the  Pagassean  Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  It  was  fayourably 
situated  for  the  command  of  the  interior  of  Thessaly  as  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  seas  ;  and  was  hence  termed  one  of  the  three  "fetters" 
of  Greece,  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  and  Corinth.  In  196  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  in  1 92  by  the  .^tolians  :  in  191  it  surrendered 
to  Philip,  and  it  was  retained  by  himself  and  his  successor  until  169. 
lolclLiiB*  was  situated  on  a  height  a  little  N.  of  Demetrias :  it  was 
famed  in  the  heroic  ages  as  the  place  where  Jason  liyed,  and  where  the 
Argonauts  assembled.  XeliboBa  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  ^  between 
the  roots  of  Ossa  and  PeUon :  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans  imder 
Cn.  Octayius  in  b.c.  168, 

In  MalU, — The  chief  and  only  important  town  in  this  district  was 
Traehis,  or  Traohin,  situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  a  little 
W.  of  Thermopylse.  It  deriyed  its  name  from  the  "  rugged  "  rocks 
surrounding  the  plain.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopylse, 
and  hence  was  yaluable  as  a  military  position.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  to  which  Sophocles 
refers  in  his  Trachiniss.  Historically  it  is  famous  for  its  connexion 
with  Heraclea,  which  the  Lacedsemomans  erected  in  its  territory  in  b.c. 
426,  and  which  became,  after  thePeloponnesianWar,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Spartans  in  Northern  Greece,  until  its  capture  by  the  Thebans 
in  395.  It  was  afterwards  a  yaluable  acquisition  to  th&  .^tolians,  who 
held  out  against  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  for  nearly  a  month  ' 
in  191. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice :  in  HestisBotis — BgfuJTiTn, 
8tagu9,  near  the  Peneus,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  frequently 


»  Homer  giyes  lolchus  the  epithet*—"  roomy,"  "  well  built :" — 

NoM  n-o\i;ppi}i/o;.  Od.  zi.  256. 

Bo^ijv,  jcat  Tka^vpii/s,  koL  wKTiiUvr^v  'lem\ii6v,        II,  ii,  Yl2. 
*  The  purple  shell-flsh  was  found  on  this  coast  :— 

Jam  tibl  barbaricse  yestes,  Meliboeaque  fiilgens 

Purpura.  Lvcb^.  ii.  499. 

Purpura  Mesandro  dupliei  Melibeeacuourrit. — ^n*  y.  251. 
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noticed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  wan ;  ItiUtaM,  an  Homeric  town,* 
somewhat  £.  of  Oomphi ;  FhadnBi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  PeneuB, 
visited  by  Brasidas  in  B.C.  4.24,  hud  waste  by  Philip  in  198,  and  ooeu- 

?ied  by  the  Roman  pnstor  Bcebiua  in  191  ;  MjkBf  a  strong  post  on  the 
'itaresiuB  at  Dhamfmt  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  171 ;  Mtifiwi,  Gyretitt, 
and  EritLnm,  on  tributaries  of  the  Titaresius,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  — Cyretias  was  plundered  by  the  ^to- 
lians  in  b.c.  200,  taken  by  Antiochus,  but  recovered  by  Besbius  and 
Philip  in  191,  and  occupied  by  Perseus  in  171 ;  OloofMO,  an  Homeric 
town,^  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  near  Tempe,  and  now  called 
Elasiona;  AiSnu,  Pythlnm,  and  Ddlldis,  three  towns  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Titaresius,  which  formed  a  tripolis  or  confederacy  ;  and 
the  Homeric  Ofthe,  sometimes  identified  with  Phalauna.  In  Felas- 
giolia — Atrax,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Peneus,  about  ten  miles  above 
Larissa;  MotropdliB,  near  Atrax,  taken  by  Antiochus  in  191  ;  and 
Laoeria,  on  the  W.  side  of  lake  Boebeis,  situated  on  a  very  remarkable 
hill  with  two  summits, 'which  rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain.  In 
Thet»aliotii-^A§lb&iium,  or  Pdretus,  an  Homeric  town,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  white,  calcareous  cliffs, ^^  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Api- 
d^ULva  and  Enipeus ;  Phylliu,^  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Apidanus,  with  a  famed  temple  of  Apollo ;  and 
Ame,  afterwards  CKetinm,  near  the  Cuai*ius,  the  chief  town  of  the 
.^k)lian  Bosotians.  In  Phthiotis—'BhjVli/oe,  between  Pharsalus  and 
Thebes,  an  old  Homeric  town  belonging  to  Ihx>tesilaus,  and  possessing 
a  temple  in  his  honour  ;  Iton,  or  ItSnus,"  on  the  Cuarius,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena;*  Antron,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lialiac  Gulf, 
existing  in  Homer's  time,^  and  noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  as  having 
been  purchased  by  Philip,  but  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans  ; 
PimnUR,  near  the  sources  of  the  Apidanus,  a  place  captured  by  Antio- 
chus, but  recovered  by  Acilius  in  B.C.  191  ;  Narthaioliim,  oix  a  hill  of 
the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  near  which  Agesilaus  con- 
quered the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  b.c.  39 i  ;  ThannULei,  Dhimoko,  S.  of 
Proema»  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  whence  the  trayeller. 


»  Homer  {71.  fl.  729)  characterizes  it  as  "rocky,"  'IB^Smn^  KXMfiaK6ta-vaM. 

*  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  "  white,"  from  the  argillaceous  soil  about  it : — 

*Op»riv,  'HAmi^f'tc,  fr6iav  r*  'OKooaavva  ktvKi^v.—Ii.  fi.  739. 

*  These  are  the  "  twin  hills  in  the  Dotian  plain,"  of  which  Hesiod  {ap  Strab. 
ix.  p.  442)  speaks : — 

*   ^  oti}  AtJv/xovf  i«pot^  i/aibv(ra  koAcdvov; 
AnoTUf  iv  mBitff  nokvporpvoi  avr*  'AfAvpoto. 
•  Ot  4*  «x®*'  'Acrr/ptoi',  Tirai^i5  re  A«vira  KOLpfrfva. — II.  II.  735. 
7  Aptior  armentis  Midee,  pecorosaque  Fhyllos. — Stat.  Ttu^.  iv.  45. 

*  The  Homeric  epithet  "  mother  of  flocks,"  was  applied  to  it  probably  fh>m  its 
possessing  a  portion  of  the  uplands  of  Othrys : — 

Ot  ii*  elxov  ^Aaxi}!',  «cai  TLvppaTW  iaStiiMvra 
Ai^^i^poc  r^ACFOf ,    iTMra  re,  pafripa  iu^k»v.-—Il.  li  695. 
0  ni)At^L8cf  KOffu^i^w  iBdtifitnv  europ^tMroi 
'Zpyov  'A^vatiff  'ImvUiK.  Afoll.  Argm.  ix.  551. 

'Op^«W&u  Ka\^wnt.  Callim.  nymn,  in  Ctr.  74. 

1  The  epithet  "  rocky  "  is  highly  appropriate  ;  some  of  the  best  millstones  in 
Greece  came  from  the  rocks  of  Antron  : — 

Kal  nopov  aM^<pihi|v,  'Ayrpui^  t«  mrpifeirra.— Hoh.  Syim,  in  Ctr.  491. 
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emerging  from  the  defiles  of  Othrys,  gains  his  first  view  of  the  Thes- 
salian  plain:  it  was  unsucoessfully  besieged  by  Philip  in  B.C.  199,  and 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Acilius  in  191  ;  Xynitt,  near  the  district 
of  the  iEnianes,  and  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  of  a  similar  name,  now 
called  Taukli :  it  was  plundered  by  the  ^tolians  in  B.c.  198 ;  iPhfd&ra, 
the  port  of  Ijamia,  on  the  Malian  Quif ;  and  Sehlniu,*  between  Lamia 
and  Larissa,  in  a  fertile  district,  at  one  time  held  by  the  ^toliaus, 
and  taken  from  them  by  Philip,  after  a  long  siege.  In  Magnesia — ^ 
Bobe,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  named  after  it ;  PagftasB,  at  the  head 
of  the  PagassBan  Bay,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  port  where 
Jason  built  the  ship  Argo^;  Apbitn,  a  port  at  the  neck  of  the  same 
gulf,  whence  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  sailed,  and  where  the 
Persian  fleet  assembled  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium ;  HomSle,  on  a 
hill  of  the  same  name  ^  connected  with  Ossa,  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Peneus ;  EnrymSnaB^  on  the  sea-coast,  more  to  the  S. ;  niaumaolRf 
still  further  down  the  coast,  an  Homeric  town,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Thauzhaci  in  Phthiotis  ;  Cuthaiiaa,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Pelion,  noticeable 
as  the  place  whence  the  chesnut-tree  derived  its  name  ;  and  OliMm,^ 
opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea,  on  the  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
Pagasasan  Gulf.  In  Dolopia — Ctim&ie,  probably  near  the  sources  of 
the  Cuarius.  In  C^^/ea— Hyp&ta,  at  the  foot  of  (Eta,  S.  of  the  Sper- 
cheus,  a  town  whose  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  sorcery  : 
it  belonged  to  the  .£tolian  League  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece.    In  ikfolif— Antiojfrat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheus. 

Hiitory. — The  history  of  Thessaly  is  comparatively  devoid  of  interest. 
The  various  tribes  and  districts  were  very  rarely  united  in  any  course 
of  action :  rather  was  it  the  rule  that  feuds  raged  between  the  leading 
cities  of  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  PhersB,  and  that  the  power  of  this 
wealthy  province  was  frittered  away  in  petty  squabbles,  in  the  Persian 
War  the  Thessalians  designed  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  allied  Greeks  to  make  a  stand  at  Tempo,  they  medized  and 
aided  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  (Enophyta  the  Athenians  invaded 
Thessaly  under  Myronides,  in  b.c.  454,  without  any  effect.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Thessalians  took  little  part,  but  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  Athens ;  and  although  Brasidaa  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  country  with  the  aid  of  the  nobles,  the  people  would  not  suffer 


*  It  Ih  noticed  by  Aristophanes  : — 

ITpcliTioTa  t6v  'ExtKOVKra  «cat  rhv  Mi}Xta 
KoAiroi'.  LysittrcU.  1169. 

s  Namque  ferunt  olim  Fagasffi  navalibus  Argo 

Egressam  longe  Phasidos  isse  viam.-^PfiOFBBT.  i.  20,  17. 
Jamque  ft-etam  Minys  Fagasffia  puppe  secabant.— Ov.  Met.  vli.  1. 
Ut  PagasflBa'ratis  peteret  cum  Phasidos  undas. — Luc.  ii.  715. 

*  The  hill  was  regarded  as  a  faTourite  haunt  of  Pan,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithes  : — 

"Xvyxoproi,  6'  *Oti6\a9  tvav 
Aot,  ntiiKMcrtv  odei'  X^P**-^ 
nXi^povi/ref,  x^ova  %€<ra'aXMv 
'Iinreiaif  iSafia/^ov.  EuRiP.  Fere.  Fur.  371. 

f>escendant  Centauri,  Homolem  Othrymque  nivalem  • 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido.  Yibo.  jEu,  vli.  675. 

*  Homer  characterises  it  as  the  **  rough  "  or  "  craggy »»  Olixon : — 

Kal  "M-tkifioiav  *X'>^t  '^o-**-  'OAi^&va  rpaxcto.i'.— 7^  II.  717. 
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reiiiforcements  to  be  sent  to  him.  In  395  the  Thessalians  joined  the 
BoBotian  league  against  Sparta.  Theaaaly  was  afterwards  the  scene  of 
internal  discord  through  the  rise  of  Pherse  under  Lycophron,  who  de- 
feated  the  Larissseans  and  their  allies  in  404,  and  introduced  the  Lace- 
daemonians into  the  countiy.  Jason,  the  successor  of  Lycophron,  sue* 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  over  Thessaly,  with  the  title  of 
Tagiis,  in  374,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  succeBsors  of  Jason,  Polyphron,  Polydorus,  and  Alexander,  led 
to  the  interference  of  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  and,  after  his  withdrawal, 
of  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Thessaly  under  Pelopidas  in  the  yeais 
3(39  and  368,  and  again  in  364;  by  which  the  power  of  Pheiro  was 
checked,  but  not  crushed.  It  remained  for  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  to  effect  this  in  352,  when  the  last  of  the  tyrants,  Lycophron, 
was  defeated  and  expelled.  Thessaly  henceforth  formed  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  to  which  they  remained  attached,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  after  Alexander's  death,  until  the  Romans 
established  their  supremacy  (b.c.  197). 

Islands.—Off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  lie  the  following  islands: — 
8d&thiiB,  SMatho,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  originally  occu- 
pied by  Pelasgians,  afterwards  by  Chalcidians  of  £uboea,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
in  B.C.  200 :  the  island  produced  a  good  wine.  HalonndsiiB,  Skopdo, 
more  to  the  £.,  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  isles  of  the  ^gsean,  in 
consequence  of  its  excellent  wine  :  it  was  the  cause  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  343.  Peparithna,^  Kilidhr<nma, 
still  more  to  the  E.,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Cretans,  &med  for 
its  wine  and  oil,  7  and  possessing  three  towns,  the  chief  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  Philip  in  b.c.  200.  ScandXla,  SkandoU,  a  small  island  be- 
tween Peparethus  and  Seyms.  And,  lastly,  Seyrof,  Skyro,  so  called 
from  its  ruggedness,  E.  of  Euboea,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  town  stood  on  the  sides  of  a  high  rocky  peak^  on  the  E, 
coast,  and  contained  a  temple  of  Athena,  who  was  the  patron  deity  of 
the  island.  Scyros  is  frequently  noticed  in  mythical  legends  :  Thetis 
concealed  Achilles,  and  Pyrrhus  was  nurtured  there ;  Theseus  retired 
thither  from  Athens,  and  was  treacherously  slain  there  ;>  his  bones 
were  conveyed  to  Athens  in  B.C.  469.  The  island  thenceforth  belonged 
to  Athens.  Its  soil  was  unproductive,  but  it  possessed  a  famous  biSed 
of  goats,  and  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

II.  Epirus. 

§  13.  Eplrns  was  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  district  in  the 
N.W.  of  Greece,  lying  between  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  W.  and  Pindus 


<  AiYOi  r*,  Eipco-uu  re  xat  ayxiokn  TLtirdpitfBoi.—B.ov.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  32. 
'  NitidsBque  ferax  Feparethos  oliyn. — Ov.  Met.  vii.  470. 

*  Avrbs  yap  ft.iv  ryw  «coiXi}f  hrl  yrjoq  etory? 
'Hyayov  ix  Sxvpov  fter*  cvicvq/xiJcis  'Axatovs.— Od.  xi.  S07. 

Sicvpov  ikuv  aiireuu',  "Ewiioi  wrokuBpov.  H.  \x.  668. 

»  *0  4h)juLU»v  tri^^^  Sicvpof  &  Atrypovv  r<£^ovs 
Kpiifivwp  ivepBw  aiyiki,^  pot^ovfuiecwv 
naAat  SoKvki  ras  arapx^^TOVV  pi^S*  LroorHB.  1324, 
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in  the  E.,  and  extending  from  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory  in  the 
N.  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  S.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  wild 
and  mountainous  country :  the  valleys  are  numerous,  but  not  ex- 
tensive, and  have  at  no  period  supplied  sufficient  com  for  the  support 
of  the  inhabitants. 
There*  is  but  a  single 
extensive  plain,  in  which 
Dodona  was  situated. 
Epirus  has  always 
been  a  pastoral  coimtiy. 
Among  its  most  valued 
productions  were  oxen  * 
(which  supplied  the  na- 
tional emblem),  horses,'  Coin  of  Epirus. 
and  dogs.* 

Name. — The  name  is  derived  from  ijveipoSf  "mainland,"  and  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Greece  as  far  S.  as  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  islands  that  skirt  the  coast.** 
This  use  prevailed  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

§  14.  The  mountains  that  traverse  Epirus  emanate  from  the 
central  range  of  Findns.  The  only  one  that  received  a  specific 
designation  was  the  Gerannii  Kontes  in  the  extreme  N.W.,. which 
attains  a  great  height  as  it  approaches  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  promontory  of  Acroceraunia)  Linguetta,  the  dread  of  ancient 
mariners.*  This  range  marks  the  limit  between  the  valleys  which 
fall  towards  the  N.W.  and  those  which  fall  towards  the  S.W.,  the 
latter  being  to  the  S.  of  the  Ceraunian  range.    The  rivers  (with  the 


Hence  Pindar  alludes  to  the  "lofty  ox-feeding  hills'*  of  Epirus : — 
0^i«  ii  Kparti 
Wuf'  Neoirn$Ac/bio(  8*  *A- 

iretpq>  SuLtrpvaCq, 
Bov/SoTot  t6$i  npStvti  ef- 
©xot  KaroKcivrat.  Pl»D.  Nem.  iv.  81. 

<  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum.  Oeorff.  i.  59. 

*  Veloces  Spartee  catulos,  acremque  Molossum 

Fasce  sero  pingui.  Oeorff,  iii.  405. 

Simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Fersonuit  canibus.  Hok.  Sat,  ii.  6,  114. 

*  'Ot  Tt  ZdievvBov  exov,  ijfi*  oi  2a/xov  ati4>€vtfjL0VT0, 
*0t  T*  *Hireipov  exov,  ^fi'  avrindpaui  ivifJMVTO, — H.  11.  634. 
'  Quern  mortis  timuit  gradum  i  < 

Qui  siccls  oculis  monstra  natantia, 
Qui  vidit  mare  turbidum,  et 
Infames  scopulos,  Acroceraunia! — ^Hon.  Carm,  1.  8,  17. 
Et  magno  late  distantia  ponto 
Terruerunt  pavidos  accensa  Ceraunia  nautas. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  632. 
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exception  of  the  Aftns*  the  head  waters  of  which  fall  within  the 
limits  of  Epirus)  seek  the  sea  in  nearly  parallel  courses  in  a  soui^h- 
westerly  direction.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  AeheUns, 
Asprcpotamo,  which  trayerses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
The  others,  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  are — the  Araehthna,  Arta,  which 
falls  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
boundary  between  Hellas  Proper  and  Epirus ;  the  AehSroni^  Gurla. 
a  stream  of  no  great  size,  which  falls  into  a  small  bay  named 
Glycys  limen,  "Sweet  Harbouj-,"  Fort  Fanari;  the  Tbyftmii. 
which  joins  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra ;  and  the 
OelydnnSf  N.  of  the  Ceraunian  range,  which  formed  the  N.  limit 
of  Epirus.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Epirus  was  a  take  named  PambMis, 
now  Joannina.  The  line  of  coast  is  irregular  and  forms  numerous 
inlets ;  in  the  S.  the  Amliraoiiis  Sinna  penetrates  into  the  interior  to 
a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  attains  a  width  of  about  10  miles  ;  the 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a  narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  more  minutely  hereafter. 

§  15.  ITie  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  not  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  an  Hellenic  race :  the  soudiem  tribes  were,  nevertheless,  closely 
allied  to  it,  while  the  northern  bore  afiBnity  to  the  Illyrians  and 
Macedonians.  They  were  divided  into  nmnerous  clans,  of  which 
three  gained  a  pre-eminence — the  Cha5nes,  Thesproti,  and  Molossi. 
Epirus  was  hence  divided  into  three  districts — Chaonia»  upon  the 
W.  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontoiy  to  the  Thyamis ; 
Thesprotia  from  the  Thyamis  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  including  the 
district  of  the  Cassopasi  in  the  S. ;  and  Kolossiif  in  the  interior  from 
the  Aous  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  In  the  latter  division  are  included 
two  districts  which  were  politically  distinct  from  Epirus,  viz. : 
Ambracda  the  district  about  the  Hellenic  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf;  and  At]iama]iia«  an  extensive  district 
in  the  valley  of  the  Achelous  and  on  the  slopes  of  Pindus.  The 
towns  of  Epirus  Proper  are  few  and  unimportant ;  shut  off  as  this 
country  was  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  adapted  to  pastoral  pursuits 
alone,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  people  Uved  (as  we 
are  expressly,  informed  that  they  did)  in  villages.  It  was  not  imtil 
the  Molossian  kings  introduced  habits  of  Greek  civilization  that  any 
advance  was  made  in  this  respect.  The  only  place  in  Epirus  Proper 
which  gained  any  fame  in  early  times  was  Dodona,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  oracle ;  and  even  this  must  have  been  unimportant  in  point 
of  size,  otherwise  its  site  would  not  have  remained  doubtful.  The 
Corinthians  planted  a  colony,  Ambracia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 


•  This  river  wa»  invested  with  many  dread  associations,  as  being  under  the 
rule  of  Aidoneus  the  king  of  Hades.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  throu^li 
a  lake  named  after  it,  Acherusia,  and  it  received  a  tributary,  the  CocTtus,  Ttfro. 
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cian  Gulf,  which  became  historically  famous.  When  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  Greece,  Epirus  became  a  Uttle  more  "  in  the  world,"  as 
several  of  the  ports  were  favourable  for  communication  with  Italy.  A 
large  town,  Nicopolis,  was  founded  in  B.C.  31  by  Augustus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  became  the  chief  city  of 
Western  Greece,  and  survived  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  notice 
the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

Fhoenlce,  in  Chaonia,  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea- coast.  It  is  described  in  b.c;  230  as  the  strongest 
and  richest  of  the  cities  of  Epirus :  it  was  taken  in  that  year  by  the 
lUyrians.  Peace  was  concluded  there  between  Philip  and  the  Romans 
in  204.  The  hill  on  which  it  stood  retains  the  name  of  FinUci.  Buth- 
rStom  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a  salt-water  lake,7  named  Pelodes, 
which  was  connected  by  a  river  with  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Csesar 
captured  it  after  he  had  taken  Oricum,  and  it  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Kicopolis  was  founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
gained  at  Actium :  it  was.  situated  on  a  low  isthmus  separating  the 
Ionian  Sea  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  about  3  miles  N.  of  Prevesat  the 
spot  on  which  the  town  was  built  being  the  place  where  Augustus  en- 
camped before  the  battle.  The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying 
plan,  which  shows  a 
double  entrance  to  the 
Ambracian  Bay— the  one 
in  the  W.  guarded  by  a 
promontory  named  La 
Punta  (3),  the  other  by 
C  Madonna  (4),  be- 
tween which  lies  the 
Bay  of  Prevesa  (p), 
about  4  mil^s  broad. 
Actium  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  former  of 
the  two  promontories. 
The  battle  was  fought 
outside  the  straits,  the  fleet  of  Antony  having  been  previously  in  the  Bay 
otPrevesa,  The  position  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  Antony's  camp 
was  pitched,  was  at  5;  while  the  ruins  of  Prevesa  are  at  1.  Augustus 
established  a  quinquennial  festival  at  Nicopolis  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory,  and  made  the  place  a  Reman  colony.  A  church  appears 
to  have  been  planted  there,  as  it  is  probably  the  place  noticed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  Doddna  was  probably  situated  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Lake  Pambotis,  where  is  a  ridge,  Mitzikeli,  corresponding 
-  to  the  ancient  Tomftrus,  and  a  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  end  of  the 
lake.    The  oracle  of  Dodona  ranked  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Ammon, 


Plan  of  Actium. 


'  The  epithet  "celsam,"  which  Virgil  gives  it,  is  misplaced,  as  the  town 
lies  low : — 

Protinus  aerias  PhsBacom  abscondimns  aroe», 
Littoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimns 
'  Chaonio,  et  eelsam  Buthroti  ascendimus  urbem. — ^«n.  iii.  291. 
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and  was  visited  from  all  parts  of  the  world."  The  responses  were  de- 
livered from  an  oak — ^in  the  hollow  of  which  the  image  of  the  god  was 
placed — by  means  of  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  priests.*  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  ^tolians  in  b  c.  219, 
and  afterwards  restored.  The  ruins  at  Katiriiza  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  site  of  the  town.^  PsmIzoii,  the  old  capital  of  the  Molossi,  is 
of  uncertain  position.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  Anicius 
Oallus  inB.c.  167.  Argithiea,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  was  situated 
on  the  road  between  Ambracia  and  Gomphi,  E.  of  the  Achelous.  Am- 
brada,  Aria,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus,  about  7  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Qulf.  Originally  a  Thesprotian  town, 
it  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colony  about  b.c.  635,  and  became  a 
most  flourisning  place.  The  Ambraciots  sided  with  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  for  a  time  they  got  possession  of  Amphilochia 
in  432.  Their  attempts  to  conquer  Acamania  in  429,  and  to  retake 
Amphilochian  Argos  in  426,  both  failed,  and  their  power  was  thence- 
forth checked.  Under  Fyrrhus,  Ambracia  became  the  capital  of  Epirus. 
In  189  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  by  the  Romans,  and  thenceforth 
it  declined  in  power. 

Places  of  less  importance  were— PalflBite,  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia, 
where  Caesar  landed  ftrom  Brundusium  in  his  war  against  Pompey  \^ 
Onohesmus,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Phcenice,  and  was  apparently 
used  as  a  point  of  transit  to  Italy,  the  wind  favourable  for  crossing 
being  termed  Onehesmites ;  Oettria,  on  the  Thvamis.  famed  for  its 
breed  of  oxen ;  it  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Troy ;  SybSta,  a 
small  harbour  opposite  the  S.  point  of  Corcyra,  with  two  small  islands 
of  the  same  name  before  it  (the  Corinthians  erected  their  trophy,  after 
their  Corcyrsean  engagement  in  B.C.  482,  at  the  ''  continental,  the  Cor* 
cyneans  at  the  ''insular"  Sybota);  Chimerinm,  more  to  the  S.,  used 
by  the  Corintluans  as  a  naval  station  in  the  war  just  referred  to ; 


*  The  great  antiquity  of  the  oracle  is  indicated  by  the  epithet  "  Pelasgian  :*' 
Zcv  aya,  AcoJwMiie,  TLtXatryiK^y  ry\X66i  vaitnYy 

Sol  vaiova^  viro^Tiu  di^iimSiro^cf ,  x<VMt<vi'ai.'-/I.  zvi.  233. 

0  Aa»£wvi}V,  4nfy6v  n  HtkaffyStv  ISpocoi'  ^k€v. 

Hbsiod.  ap.  Strab.  vlL  p.  327. 

"SaKKiuv  ifftXBitv  oXaof  tlirtypwlidfiTiv 

npbf  T^i  narptfaJB  koX  itoKuyKuKrvoiv  SpCoi*         SOPH.  Thxbck,  1166. 

*0(  711V  iroXotflLv  ^iry^i/  avS^aax  irorc 

Afoduvi  dto-fTwv  CK  vtktia&av  «^i}>  Id,  171. 

1  Both  Euripides  and  JSschylus  consider  Dodona  as  a  Thesprotian  town, 
though,  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  in  Molossis ;  we  may  also  infer  that  it 
was  situated  in  a  lofty  position,  ft*om  the  epithets  aiirw6tT6v  and  dvoxei/ui^pov  ap> 
plied  to  it  by  .Sschylus  and  Homer : — 

6e<nrp«rbv  o^6as  <r*fivd.  Aco&unTf  pdBpa,  PhmUu,  996. 

'Evel  ydp  ^Atfcf  irpb«  MoAo^trd  daireJa, 

Tnv  aiirvvwrbv  r*  a^l  A<t>^(a}y,  ii^a 

Maynia,  0wko«  t'  «<rrl  eetnrpwTOV  Atos.  Prom,  Vinct.  829. 


Inde  rapi  coepere  rates,  atque  tequora  dassem 
Corra  sequi,  qoee  Jam  vento  fluctuque  secundo 
Lapsa  FalaBStinas  unois  oonflxit  arenas. — Lvc.  ▼.  458. 
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OaasSpe,  the  capital  of  the  Caaaoym,  near  the  coast,  a  citj  of  great  lize, 
as  its  ruins  testify ;  Paiidotia,  on  the  river  Acheron,  an  ancient  colony 
of  Elis  ;  and  Ephyra*  an  old  Homeric  town,'  afterwards  called  Ciohyrus, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron. 

History. — The  history  of  Epirus  is  almost  a  blank  until  the  rise  of 
the  Molossian  dvnasty  after  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Alexander,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Epirus.  He  died  in  B.C.  326,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^acides,  and 
iEacides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king, 
and  raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Pyrrhus  was  suc- 
ceeded in  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  IT.,  who  was  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  his  two  sons  Pyrrhus  II.  and  Ptolemy,  with  whom  the  family 
of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  about  235.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment then  prevailed.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the 
Romans  inflicted  a  most  savage  revenge  on  the  towns  of  Epirus  on  sus- 
picion of  their  having  favoured  Perseus  :  70  towns  were  destroyed  by 
iEmilius  Paulus,  and  150,000  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
country  thenceforth  became  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  prosperity  was 
confined  to  the  few  sea-coast  towns  which  the  Romans  favoured. 

§  16.  Off  the  coast  of  Epirus  lies  the  important  island  of  Coro^rat 
Corfu*  also  named  Drep&ne  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
scythe,  and  probably  the  same  as  Homer's  Scheria.^  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  38  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  20  miles  in  the 
N.  to  some  3  or  4  in  the  S. ;  its  nearest  approach  to  the  mainland 
is  in  the  N.,  where  the  passage  is  only  2  miles  wide.  It  is  generally 
momitainous,  and  was  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Corcyra,  was  on  the  E.  coast, 
a  little  S.  of  the  modem  capital  The  only  other  town  of  importance 
was  Cassi5pe  in  the  N.E. 

The  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the  N.,  where  San  Salvatore  rises  to 
nearly  4000  feet.  From  these  a  ridge  runs  southwards,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  The  height  named  IstSne  was  probably  near 
the  capital.    The  |)romontories  were  named-:-Classi5pe,  OcUharirux,  in 


9  'E{  'E^t^pi)f  avUvra  irap'  *IAov  MepficptSao* 
*OtXeTO  yip  K4Ktlcr€  Bofjf  im.  vi|b«  '05v<r<r«v«, 
^opfMucov  av6fio^vov  di^ijfievof .  Od,  i.  269. 

*Ki  KoX  eU  '£^vpi}v  iOeksiy  vUipav  apovpay, 
'EAtfeii/,  04^p'  iv0€v  BviJL0^6pa  ^apfioK'  eveuc]}.  Od.  il.  328. 

*  Corfu  is  a  coxruption  of  the  medioBval  name  Kopw^,  applied  to  the  tvo  lofty 
peakB  of  the  rock  on  which  the  modem  citadel  stands.     These  were  the 

Aerias  FhsBacom  arces 
commemorated  by  Yirgil  {jEn.  iii.  291). 

*  *E<rri  64  nt  irop0p.6to  irapotTcpi)  'lovibto 
'AfAi^ikai^  wUipa  KtpawCfi  tiy  oAi  v^<ro«, 

Apeirdyii  r6$tv  UKXritarai, 

Ovvoiia  *(ui$iewv  'uph  rpo^rfy.  Apolloh.  Argon,  iv.  982. 

Oc  Spa  ^n^outr*  aW^1|  TXavicwirif  'A9ifn} 
J16yrov  in"  ArpOyrrW  kCirntk  Sx«P*'?»'  ipartiv^v.^Od.  vlL  19. 
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the  N.E  ;  Fhalaemm,  C.  Drarii,  in  the  N.W. ;  Lenoymna,  Lefkimo,  on 
the  E.  coast ;  and  AinphlpJigni,  C,  Bianco,  in  the  S.  The  town  of 
Ooreyra  stood  on  a  peninsula  formed  on  one  side  by  the  lagoon  of 

Peschiera,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  bay.  It  posseBsed  two 
ports— the  Hyllaio  in  the 
Peschiera,  and  the  other  in 
the  bay.  The  acropolis  was 
near  the  former,  on  the 
long  undulating  promontory 
S.  of  Corfu,  A  little  N.  of 
the  town  was  the  isle  of 
Ptyohia,  Vido,  Corcyra  was 
colonized  by  the  Corinthians  about  b.c.  700.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a 
state  of  high  prosperity,  and  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  mother 
country.  War  broke  out  about  B.C.  064,  and  the  island  was  reduced 
by  Periander  (625-585),  but  soon  regained  its  independence.  The 
quarrel  with  Corinth  respecting  Epidamnus  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  in  431,  in  which  Corcyra  sided  with  Athens. 
The  subsequent  events  of  importance  are  the  sioges  of  Corcyra  by  the 
Spartans  under  Mnasippus  in  373,  by  Cleonymus  in  312,  by  Cassander 
in  300,  and  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  229. 

S.  of  Corcyra  are  two  small  islands,  anciently  named  Pazi,  now  Pa^eo 
and  Antipaxo, 


Coin  of  Corcyra. 


Delphi  from  the  West.    (From  a  sketch  hy  Sir  Ganlner  Wilkinson). 
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Mount  I^amassus  and  the  Hill  above  Delphi,  with  the  Village  of  Chrysd  and  the  port 
(Stato)  below.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.; 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CENTRAL   GREECE. — ACARNANIA,    ^TOLIA,    WESTERN    L0CRI8,   DORIS, 
PH0CI8,    EASTERN   LOCRIS,   B(EOTIA. 

I.  ACARNANIA.  §  1.  Boundaries.  §2.  Mountains  and  rivera.  §3. 
Inhabitants  ;  towns ;  history.  §  4.  Islands — Leucas,  Cephallenia, 
&c.  II.  ^TOLIA.  §  5.  Boundaries.  §  6.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
§  7.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  III.  Western  Locris.  §  8. 
Boundaries ;  mountains ;  towns ;  history.  IV.  Doris.  §  9.  Bound- 
aries; towns,  &c.  V.  Phocis.  §  10.  Boundaries.  §  11.  Mountains 
and  rivers.  §  12,  Inhabitants ;  towns ;  history.  VI.  Eastern 
Locris.  §  13.  Boundaries ;  mountains ;  and  rivers.  §  14.  Inhab- 
itants ;  towns.  VII.  Bcbotia.  §15.  Boundaries.  §  16.  Mountains. 
§  17.  Rivers;  lakes.     §  18.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 

I.    AOARNANIA. 

§  1.  Aoamania  was  a  maritime  province  in  the  S.W.  of  Northern 
Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  Epirus ;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Achelous,  sepaiating  it  from  iEtolia ;  and  on  the  W. 
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and  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  form  it  resembles  a  triangle,  the 
apex  pointing  to  the  S.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular  and  lined  with 
islands,  which  render  navigation  dangerous.    The  interior  is  traversed 

by  mountain  ranges  of 
moderate  height,  having 
a  general  south-easterly 
direction,  and  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  especially  the 
plains  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Achelous 
which  sustained  large 
quantities  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  its  resources  were  not,  however,  much  improved  by  it^  in- 
habitants. 

§  2.  Its  physical  features  were  but  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients.  None  of  the  mountains  received  special  names,  and  only 
two  of  the  promontories,  viz.  Aotiiim»  La  Punta,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connexion 
with  Nicopolis,  and  Crith5te  on  the  W.  coast  The  chief  river  is  the 
AohelSof  I  Aspropotamo,  which  attains  a  width  of  about  |  of  a  mile 


Coinof  AcamaoU. 
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near  Stratu8,"and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,*  crosses  over  an  alhivial 
plain  of  remarkable  fertility,  named  Paracheloitis,  with  an  exceedingly 
tortuous  course,"  It  brings  down  an  inamense  amount,  of  deposit,^ 
which  has  formed  a  considerable  district  near  its  mouth.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  interior ;  the  most  important  of  which,  named 
Melltet  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

§  3.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Acamania  were  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Amphilochians)  considered  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  race, 
though  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Epirot  tribes. 
They  were  at  an  early  period  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek 
settlers  on  the  coast :  they  are  described  as  a  rude  and  barbarous 
people,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  their  neighbours,  Uving  by 
rapine,  and  famed  for  their  skill  in  slinging.  They  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  villages,  and  had  no  well-defined  form  of  government. 
In  times  of  danger  they  formed  a  league,  which  held  its  meetings 
either  at  Stratus  or  at  Thyreum,  under  the  presidency  of  a  strategm 
or  general.  The  proper  Acamanian  towns  were  few  and  unimportant ; 
Stratus,  on  the  Achelous,  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the  capital. 
Colonies  were  planted  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.c.  at  several  points  on  the  sea-coast,  such  as  Anactoriiun 
and  Sollium.  Several  of  the  towns  are  mentioned^  in  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  campaign  in  426,  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  -^tolian  wars.  The  foundation  of  Nicopolis  proved  fiataJ  to 
Argos,  Anactorium,  Sollium,  and  other  places  in  the  N.W.,  which 
were  depopulated  in  order  to  supply  the  new  town  with  inhabitants. 
We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N,  to  S. 

On  the  8€arCoa8t,—Argo§y 
Burnamed  Amphiloehicnm, 
stood  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf,  on  the 
small  river  Inachus.  Its 
site  has  been  identified  with 
Neokhori,  now  at  some  short 

distance  from  the  shore,  but  

near  a  lagoon  which  formerly  Coin  of  Argos  Amphilochiciim. 

may  have  extended  further 

inland.     Argos  became  prominent  in  the  Peloponnesian  War :    it^ 

1  It  was  with  this  lower  portion  of  the  Aehelous  that  the  Greeks  were  hest 
acquainted.    Homer  dignifies  it  with  the  title  of  **  king  "  :— 
oAA'  ov«e  cflTTi  Ait  Kpovuavi  fuix«r^ai* 

OwW  PaBvpptiTOJo  fUya  <r$4vos  'Oiceavoto.  H.  xxl.  193. 

3  The  legend  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  Achelous  for  the  hand  of 
Delaneira,  the  daughter  of  (Eneus,  may  have  been  based  upon  the  efforts  made 
hj  the  inhabitants  to  restrain  the  river  within  due  bounds  by  dykes  and  dams ; 
several  of  the  coins  of  the  country  represent  the  god  Achelous  as  a  bull  with 
the  head  of  an  old  man. 

s  Et  tnus,  (Eneu, 

Fene  gener  erassis  oblimat  EchinaclauB  undis, — Luc.  vi.  863. 
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original  inhabitants,  who  were  a  non-Hellenic  i*aoe,  were  expelled  by 
the  Ambraciot  Greeks,  but  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.C.  432.  The  Ambraciots  invaded  the  Argive  territory  in  430  and 
426,  but  were  utterly  defeated  on  the  latter  occasion  by  Demosthenes.** 
At  a  subsequent  period  of  history,  we  hear  of  Ai-gos  as  in  the  hands  of 
the'^tolians,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Roman  general,  M.  Fulvius, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people.    Anaetorium  was  on  the  S.  coast 

of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  at 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  pro- 
montoiy,  now  named  C. 
Madonna,  It  was  colonized 
by  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
neans  jointly,  but,  in  the 
war  between  the  two  states 
in  B.C.  432,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  former,  with 
whom  it  remained  until  425, 
when  the  Athenians  restored  it  to  the  Corcyraejuis.  Thyienm  was 
situated  either  on  or  near  the  Ionian  Sea,  a  short  distance  S.  of  the 
canal  which  separated  Leucas  from  the  mainland.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  B.C.  373,  when  Iphicrates  invaded  its  territory.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece,  the  meetings  of  the  Acamanian  League  were 
held  there.    fBn<&^«>  was  an  important  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Achelous,    about   10   miles 

from  its  mouth.  It  com- 
manded the  access  to  the 
interior,  and  was  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature, 
being  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive marshes.  The  Mea^ 
seiiians  took  it  in  B.C.  455, 
but  did  not  retain  it.  The 
Athenians  under  Pericles 
besieged  it  without  success 
in  454,  and  with  a  diflferent  result  under  Demosthenes  in  424.  The 
^tolians  occupied  it  until  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  who  in 
turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  Romans  in  211.  Its  ruins  are  found  at' 
Trikardho  and  consist  of  remains  of  a  theatre,  arched  posterns,  and  a 
laiger  amhed  gateway. 

In  (ke  Interior. — Stratoi  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous 
and  was  a  military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the  passes 
towards  the  N.  In  b.c.  429  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  the  Ambraciots. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^tolians,  nor  could  Philip  V. 
or  Perseus  ^est  it  from  them.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  wars.  Extensive  remains  of  it  exist  at  SuromgU. 
Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice.  On  the  Sea-Coast — 
in  Amphilochia,  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 


Coin  of  Gi^niadaQ. 


*  The  following  places  are  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  campaign — OlpsB,  a 
fortified  hill  which  the  Ambraciots  captured,  about  three  miles  N.W.  of  Argos  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf;  Crenee,  where  the  Acarnanians  took  up  their  position, 
somewhat  S.W.  of  Argos ;  Metropolis,  where  the  Spartan  general  Eurylochus  was 
posted,  a  little  E.  of  Olpoe ;  and  the  pass  which  was  closed  by  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Idomene,  now  the  Pom  of  MakrinorOf  near  the  coast  on  the  road  to 
Ambracia. 
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between  Ai^os  and  Strains;  Palmns,  on  the  aea-coart  between  Leucae 

and  Alyzia,  noticed  as  an  ally  of  Athens  in  b.c.  431 ;  Solliiiiii,  on  the 

coast  near  Pakerus,  but  of  uncertain  position,  a  Corinthian  colony, 

captured  by  the  Athenians  in  ac.  431 ;  AljdA,  about  2  miles  from  the 

sea-coast,   with  a  sanctuary 

of  Hercules    adorned    witn 

works  of  art  by  Lysippus  ;  a 

naYal    battle    was     fought 

near  it  in  b.c.  374,  between 

the  Athenians  and  Laced®- 

moniaos  ;  and  Aatieu,  near 

Prom.  Crithote,  a  colony  of 

Cephallenia.    In  the  Interior 

— MedAon,  S.  of  Limnsea,  a 

strong  post  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  ^tolians  in  B.C.  231,  and 

occupied  by  Antiochua  in  191;  Fliytia,  on  a  height  S.   of  Medeon, 

strongly  fortified,  but  nevertheless  taken  by  the  ^tolians  after  the 

time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  by  Philip  in  b.c,  219;  and  lastly, 

MetropoUi,  S.  of  Stratus,  captured  by  the  JStolians,  and  taken  by 

Philip  in  b.c.  219. 

History. — The  Acamanians  are  not  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  appear  as  allies  of  the  Athenians, 
and  were  great  supporters  of  their  influence  in  Western  Greece.  The 
Acamanians  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
Olpae  in  b.c.  426.  We  next  hear  of  them  as  at  war' with  the  Acheans 
in  391,  when  the  Laoedsomonians,  as  allies  of  the  latter  people,  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the  ^tolian  League ; 
hence  they  were  naturally  thrown  into  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
kings,  to  whom  they  adhered  with  great  fidelity  until  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Acamania  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Achsea  or  df  Epirus. 

§  4.  Off  the  coast  of  Acamania  lie  several  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — ^LeiuMdiat  Santa  Maura ;  CephallenU ;  Cepha-^ 
Ionia ;  and  Ithftoa*  Thiaki:  and  the  less  important — the  Teleboldet, 
consisting  of  Taphnit  Meganisi,  Camus  and  others,  between  Leucas 
and  the  coast ;  the  EohinftdM«  "  sea-urchins  *'  (so  named  from  their 
jagged  outlines),  a  cluster  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  some 
of  which,  as  Dulichium,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  mainland 
(see  Map,  p.  37G) ;  and  .figUippa  £.  of  Ithaca.  To  the  former  class 
we  may  add  Zacynthusi  Zanle,  which,  though  off  the  coast  of  Elis,  is 
evidently  a  member  of  the  same  group. 

Lenoadia  was  originally  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland  and  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Homer  ;  ^  it  was  formed  into  an  island  by  the  Corinthians, 
who  dug  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.^  The  island  is  20  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  shape  and  size  it 


*JiKTi\v  'HvctpoiO,  Kc^oAA^i^affii'  avivc^av.  Od.  xziv.  376. 

*  The  osnal  was  orifinalljr  dug  about  b.c.  665 ;  it  was,  however,  filled  up  by 
sand  from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  until  about  200,  when  it  was  re- 
opened by  the  Bomans. 
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reaemblet  the  I$le  of  Man.  A  range  of  limestone  moimtaina  travenes 
it  from  N.  to  S.,  terminating  in  the  white  cliffs  of  Leiieite,^  C.  DucaiOf 
which  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  a  height  of  above  2000  feet,  and  were 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Apollo.    The  chief  town,  also  named  Leneat, 

a  Corinthian  colony,  was 
situated  on  the  Dioryctus  or 
canal  at  Kaligoni,  about  14 
miles  S.  of  the  modem  capi- 
tal :  in  the  Macedonian  period 
it  was  the  chief  town  of 
Acamania:  in  the  Roman 
wars  it  sided  with  Philip,  " 
^,     ^_  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans 

Colli  of  Leucas.  in  B,c.  197.     In  addition  to 

this  we  have  notices  of  HeUomSnum  and  Fhara  in  the  S. 

Oephallonift,  the  Samoa  or  Same  of  Homer,*  lies  about  5  miles  S.  of 
Leucas,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  being  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  31  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  about  8  to  16  miles. 
It  is  mountainous,*  the  most  lofty  range  in  the  S.E.  being  formerly 
named  JEnvs  and  now  EUjtto,  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  it.  From 
the  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  it  appears  to 
have  been  rather  unproductive.  There  were  foiir  towns — Same,  the 
capital,  on  the  E.  coast ;  Proni  in  the  S.E. ;  Cranii  in  the  S.W. ;  and 
Pale  in  the  W.  The  chief  historical  event  connected  with  them  is  the 
siege  of  Same  by  M.  Fulvius  in  B.C.  189. 
Ith&oa  lies  off  the  E    coast  of  Cephallenia^  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4 


'  This  was  the  scene  of  the  famed  lover's  leap  :— 

Phflebns  ab  excelso,  quantum  patet,  aspicit  eequor  : 

Actiacum  populi  Leucadiumque  vocant. 
Hinc  se  Deucalion,  PyrrhsB  succensus  amore, 

Misit,  et  iUffiso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora :  versus  amor  tetigit  lentissima  Pyrrhe 

Pectora,  Deucalion  igne  leratus  erat. 
Hanc  legem  locus  Ule  tenet :  pete  protinus  altam 

Leucada,  nee  saxo  desiluisse  time. — Ov.  Heroid.  xv.  165. 

The  cape  was  an  object  of  dread  to  mariners : — 
Mox  et  Leucatse  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 
£t  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo. — ^Virq.  ^n.  iii.  274. 

Totumque  instructo  marte  vlderes 
Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  eAilgere  fluctus. — Id,  viii.  676. 

Nee  nubifer  Actia  texit 
Litora  Leucates.  Claxtd.  de  Bell.  Get.  185. 

"  *Ev  vopBii^  'IBoKtii  T€  Sa/AOu{  «  iraiiraXo^<r<n^*       Od.  Iv.  671. 

Oi  TC  ZojKvvBov  ex^Vy  176'  ot  Softof  o/a^^ovto.      H.  11.  634. 
*Oavoi  yip  vi^croiinv  irrucpaTeovaxv  opurroi, 
AovXixiy  re,  Xd^JL-jg  re,  kox  vKrjevTi  ZaxvvOtf.  Od.  xvl.  122. 

"  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  ir<uvaXoi<r<ni.    See  previous  note. 
1  Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Homer : — 

AvTii  6i  }($a4ML\ri  iraw«r«pTaTiy  tiv  aXL  Ketreu 
Uphf  ^S^oi^t  td  Si  T*  avev9e  irpb«  ^u  r*,  7i4Xx6v  re. — Od.  ix.  26. 
where  x^cyioAiJ  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  the  island,   lyinff  under  the 
mountains  of  Acamania,  and  wunmepTarri  to  its  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
group  of  islands  formed  by  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echlnades; 
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miles  1  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  17  miles,  and  its  ^[reatest 
breadth  about  4.  It  cuoBists  of  a  ridge  of  limestone  rock,  divided  bv 
a  deep  and  wide  gulf,  G,  of  Molo,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  whicn 
are  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  |  a  mile  across.  The  chief  mountain 
is  in  the  N.  and  was  named  Heorltas;'  the  forests  which  formerly 
clothed  it  have  now  disappeared.  Hie  island  is  generally  rugged  and 
sterile,  abounding  with  bold  cliffs  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks. 
The  localities  derive  an  especial  interest  from  the  frequent  references  to 
them  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  capital  was  probably  in  tiie  N.W. 
at  PoliSt  in  which  case  Mt  H^um'  will  answer  to  Exoge,  the  isle  of 
Asterii  *  perhaps  to  Datcaglio  and  the  harbour  of  Bheithrnm  to  the  bay 
of  Afalet,  The  fountain  of  Arebhusa  ^  gushes  out  of  a  cliff,  still  named 
Corax,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  port  of  Fhoreyi' 
may  be  either  Dexia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  G.  of  Molo,  or  Skhinos  on 
the  S.  side.  The  Qrotto  of  the  Nymphs  is  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mt. 
Stephanos,  and  on  the  rtummit  of  the  hill  of  Aetoa  which  forms  the 
UthmuB  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called  "Castle  of  Ulysses."  The 
island  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  into 
four  parts,  of  which  three  were  named  Neium,  Crocyleium,  and  ^gireus 
(the  ^gilips  of  Homer  ^j,  the  two  latter  probably  answering  to  Baihy 
and  Anoge, 

Zaoynthus  lies  S.  of  Cephallenia  and  about  8  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus :  its  length 
is  about  23  miles,  and 
its  circumference  50.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  an  attribute 
which  has  obtained  for 
it  in  modem  times  the 
title  of  "the  flower  of 
the  levant."  The  most 
important  hill  was 
named  El&tas,  Jtf.  Skopo, 
and  the  most  remarkable  natural  object  are  the  pitch-wells  which 


ColnofZacyDtbua. 


Oi  p'  'I0dun)v  elxoi"  koX  N^pirov  eivoo'J^AAov. 
Jam  medio  apparet  flacta  nemorosa  Zaoyntboa, 
Dulichiumqae,  Bameqae,  et  Neritos  ardua  $axis, 
Effagirnvm  scopulos  Ithac»,  La^rtia  regna, 
£t  tcrram  altricem  ssevi  exsocramar  Ulixi.— Viao.  ^n.  ill.  270. 

'Ev  kifUvt  'TtiBp^t  irwh  Nifty  vAi^cm* 
«  'Eon  W  T«  yrivoi  fi^ov)}  iAl  wtrpn^wa, 

'AoTtpU,  ow  ^tryoAii-  \t^tfvn  «'  «»'*  miJAoxoi  avri 
'Afi4^t8vfAOi'  rg  TW  ft  ikh^  AoxoMvrn  'Axoo^ 

ft  ax  Ik  i^orroi 

nap  Kipo«K  irrfrpn,  M  T«  KpifiTi  'Ap€«iw«T|. 

•  «<Spicvvof  U  Ti«  iirrX  kqi.^¥,  iXloio  y^Krof, 

'Axrai  airoppwycf ,  Aifi^'Of  woiiavviqwuu. 
»  01  y  'l$axiit^  tlxov  K«u  NiJptTOv  elroa^^vAAor, 
Kat  KpoKvXci*  MfMrro,  «al  Sdyikun,  tpqx«*«'* 


Odlx.21. 
Ik  U.  632. 


Od.  1. 18>5. 


Od.  iv.  844. 


Od,  xUL  407. 


Od,  xiil.  96. 


/{.  11932. 
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are  fouud  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chieri  on  the  S.W.  coast.  The 
island  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  of  **  woody  "  given  to  it  by  Homer 
and  Virgil.*  The  chief  town,  Zaoynthiis,  on  the  E.  coast,  was  founded 
by  Acheans,  and  was  hence  hostile  to  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponneaian 
War.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Valerius  Lsevinus  in  b.c. 
2U,  and  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  191. 

11.    iETOLIA. 

§  5.  2toUa  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Achelous ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  ranj:cos  of  Tymphiestus  and  (Eta  ;  on  the  E.  by  Locris  ;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Within  these  limits  are  included 
two  districts — xEtolia  Proper,  along  the  coast  between  the  Achelons 
and  the  Evenus,  and  -^tolia  Epictetus  (i.e.  "acquired")  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  N.  and  E. ;  these  fonned  in  reality  in- 
dependent divisions,  and  the  name  Epictetus  seems  merely  to  indicate 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  title  to  the  mountainous  region, 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  included  in  any  of  the  provinces. 
These  districts  differed  widely  in  character.  The  southern  consisted 
of  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  a  double  plain,  one  skirting  the  sea- 
coast,  the  other  in  the  interior,  the  range  of  Aracynthus  forming  the 
line  of  demarcation.  The  soil  was  very  fertile,  producing  excellent 
com,  and  affording  rich  pasture  grounds,  which  fed  a  fine  breed  of 
horses.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  the  vine  and  olive  flourished. 
The  interior  was  a  wild  unproductive  region,  infested  with  wild 
beasts  to  a  late  period. 

§  6.  The  chief  mountains  were — TymphrMtoSt  a  continuation  of 
Pindus  in  the  N.E. ;  Bomii  containing  the  sources  of  the  Evenus, 
the  most  westerly  part  of  CEta ;  Coraz*  a  S.W.  offset  from  CEta,  a 
lofty  mountain  crossed  by  a  difficult  pass  into  Doris ;  MySnof ,  to  the 
S.W.  between  the  Evenus  and  Hylaethus ;  Taphiassusy  running  down 
to  the  sea  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Antirrhium,  and  terminating 
in  a  precipitous  cliff,  on  the  face  of  which  the  road  is  carried,  whence 
the  modem  name  Kaki-Skala  "bad  ladder";  Chalois,  an  offset  of 
Taphiassus  to  the  W. ;  Araoynthus,  the  range  referred  to  as  separating 
the  two  plains,  mnning  in  a  S.E.  direction  between  the  Achelous  and 
EvCnus ;  and,  lastly,  PanflBtoUnm,  Viena^  near  Thermum,  deriving  its 
>  '  me  from  its  being  the  spot  where  the  ^tolian  confederacy  assembled. 
The  only  important  rivers  in  iEtolia  were  the  Achelous,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  the  EvSnus,  Fidhari,  which  takes  its  rise 
on  the  westem  slopes  of  CEta  and  flows  with  a  violent*  stream  in  a 


*  AovAixuSv  re,  Sa/uLi)  re,  Ktu  vk/jtava  ZdicvvBof.  Od.  ix.  24. 

Jam  medio  api>aret  fluctu  nemorosa  Zacynthof*. — ^n.  iii.  270. 
•  Yenerat  Eveni  rapideu  Jove  natos  ad  undas. — Ov.  Met,  is.  104. 
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south-westerly  course  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.*  In  the  interior  plain 
there  are  two  large  lakes  named  Hyriaf'^l^^oi,' and  Trioh5niB»  Apo- 
ktirOf  communicating  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Achelous 
into  which  their  surplus  waters  were  discharged  by  the  river  Cy&thiis. 
§  7.  The  original  occupants  of  uEtolia  were  the  Pelasgic  tribes  of 
the  CurStes,  LelSges,  and  Hyantes,  the  first  being  the  most  important. 
ITiese  were  expelled  by  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  Epeans  under 
iEtolis,  who  crossed  over  from  Elis.  -^Etolians  also  settled  about 
Pleuron.  The  tribes  occupying  the  interior  were — the  Apodoti  above 
Naupactus ;  the  Ophionenses  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Evenus 
with  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  Bomienflei  and  CoUieiues  about 
the  sources  of  the  river ;  the  Eurytaaes  more  to  the  N.W.,  and  the 
Agraei  in  the  valley  of  the  Achelous.  The  towns  were  more  im- 
portant in  the  heroic  than  in  the  later  historical  age.  Homer  notices 
five  cities  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  viz.  Pleuron,  Cal^don, 
Olfinus,  PylSne,  and  Chalcis :  the  two  first  of  these  were  rivals  and 
were  engaged  in  constant  feuds.  They  were  (according  to  Straibo)" 
the  "  ornament  *'  of  ancient  Greece.  Thermima,  in  the  interior,  appears 
to  have  been  the  later  capital  in  the  days  of  the  iEtolian  confederacy. 
The  names  Arsinoe  (applied  to  the  earlier  Conope)  «nd  Lysimachia 
originated  with  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  founder  of  those 
towns.  The  final  decay  of  the  JEtolian  towns  was  due  to  the  same 
cause  that  ruined  those  of  Acamania,  viz,  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis.    We  shall  describe  them  from  W.  to  E. 

niflrmnni,  VlokJio,  was  strongly  placed  on  a  spur  of  PaDa)to1ium,  N. 
of  Lake  Trichonis.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  meetings  of  the  ^tolian 
League  were  held,  and  from  its  impregnable  position  was  regarded  as  the 
acropolis  of  all  -fitolia.  It  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  by  Philip  V. 
in  B.C.  218,  and  in  206.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  of  a  public 
edifice  are  still  existing.     Pleuron  *  originally  stood  on  a  plain  between 


*  It  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the  death  of  Nessus  by  the  hands  of  Hercules  : — 

*0(  rhv  PaBvftpovVf  vortmbv  Evrivov  ^poTOVf 
Mi(r9ov  'ir<$pcve  x'P^'-^'  <^^<  iro/yiirifAOif 

Kwirat?  ip4atrtov,  ovTt  Aai^eo-iv  vtuf .  SopR.  Track.  669 

Et  Meleagream  maculatus  sangoine  Nessi 
Eyenos  Calydona  secat.  Luc.  vi.  865. 

'  Near  this  lake  was  a  vale  where  Cycnus  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  swan  by  Apollo  :  hence  the  expression  Cycneia  Tetnpe :  — 
At  genetrix  Hyrie,  servati  nescia,  flendo 
Delicuit :  stagnnmque  sno  de  nomine  fecit. — Ov.  Met,  vii.  380. 

Inde  lacTis  Hyries  yidet,  et  Cycneia  Tempo. — Id,  vii.  371. 
*   To  Si  iroAocbv  vp6<rxyiH-*i-  fV^  *E\A.^o«  ^i'  ravra  rA  Krur/uMirau — ix.  p.  450. 

*  In  the  following  passage  Homer  represents  Pleuron  and  Calydon  as  united 
under  one  king  : — 

*0«  vaang  UktvpStvu  max  atircu^  KaXvdnvi. 

AiTwAoiinv  cb^oo-ac,  0€ht  6'  &9  tUto  3^fAy.  iL  xiii.  216. 
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the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium.  This  site 
was  forsaken  about  B.C.  230  in  consequence  of  the  place  having  been 
ravaged  by  Demetrius  II.,  of  Kacedonia;  and  a  new  Pleuron  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  which  was  a  member  of  the 
Achaean  League  in  ii.c.  146.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  near  Meso- 
longhi,  and  consist  of  remains  of  the  walls  and  of  a  theatre.  Calj^don 
stood  on  a  fertile  plain*  near  the  Evenus  at  some  distance  from  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  a  place  of  great  fame  in  the  Heroic  age  as 
the  i-esidcnce  of  (Eneus,  the  nther  of  l^deus  and  Meleager,  and  grand- 
father of  Diomedes.*  In  B.o.  391  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Acheans, 
who  retained  it  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  i)7l,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  ^tolians.  In  the  civil  war  between  Pompey  and  Csesar  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  town :  its  inhabitants  were  shortly 
after  removed  to  Nicopolis.  Calydon  was  famed  for  the  worship  of 
Diana  Laphria. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notioe—CouBpe,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Achelous,  afterwards  called  AninoS  after  tiie  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  who  enlarged  it;  Ithmria,  S.  of  Conope,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  pass  and  strongly  fortified,  taken  and  d^troyed  by 
Philip  v.  in  b.c.  219;  Pwwniniii,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  destroyed  at  the 
same  time;  LyiimaehiA,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Hyria,  probably 
founded  by  Arsinoe  and  named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus: 
Protehinni,  near  the  Achelous,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^olians 
from  PylSna/  which  latter  stood  in  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  though  its 

e^sition  is  uncertain;   OUnnSi'  an  old  Homeric  town  at  the  foot  of 
t.  Aracynthus,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  ^olians ;  EIbbos, 
belonging  to  Calydon,   a  place  which  was  fortified  by  the  aid   of 


Sophocles  represents  (Eneus  as  king  of  Pleuron;  others  make  bim  king  of 
Calydon :  all  the  legends  about  Pleuron  vary  considerably  : — 
*Hric  irarpbf  li.h'  iv  Sofiourw  Oiy/wf 
'SaCova'  ivi  UktvpStvi,  wjA^uav  irKov 
*A\yimv  SfrxoVf  el  Tt«  AtrwAlf  ywi^.  SoPH.  Track,  6. 

The  CurCtes  noticed  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  525)  as  attacking  Calydon,  were  inhabit- 
ants of  Pleuron. 

*  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  "lovely  :" — 

'Oinr69i  iriorarov  ireSiov  KaAv8wi«(  ipaw^.  II.  ix.  67Y. 

The  epithets  "  rocky  "  and  **  lofty  "  are  supposed  to  apply  to  the  neighbourhood 
rather  than  the  town  : — 

XoAxi^  r'  ayxMt^oy,  KoXvfiwi^  re  irerp^effvay.  II.  11.  640. 

See  also  II.  xiii.  217,  quoted  above,  note  «. 

*  References  to  Calydon  are  frequent  in  Ovid  :  thus  we  have  CeUffdoniSt  applied 
toDeianeira,  daughter  of  (Eneus  {Met.  ix.  112);  Oalpdoniua  heros^  to  Meleager 
{Id.  viii.  824) ;  Calpdoniua  amnis,  to  the  Achelous,  inasmuch  as  Calydon  was  the 
capital  of  ^tolia  {Id.  viii.  727) ;  and  CcUpdania  regno  to  Apulia,  as  being  the 
territory  of  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  (Eneus  {Id.  xiv.  512). 

'    "Oi  UXwp&v*  Miimm,  km  ^CUevov  i^i  Uvknviiv.        II.  IL  639. 
Sensit  eeopulMa  Pylene. — Stat.  Theb.  iv.  102. 

*  The  Roman  poets  use  Oienius  as  equivalent- to  iEtolion : — 

Olenius  Tydeus  (firatemi  sanguinis  ilium 

ConsciuB  honor  ogit)  eadem  sub  nocte  sopora. — Stat.  Theb.  i.  402. 

£t  prseoeps  Calydon  et  quae  Jove  provooat  Idam 

Olenos.  Id,  iv.  104. 
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AttaluB,  but  was  taken  by  Philip  in  219;  and  Chaldi,  also  called 
Chalcia  and  Hypocalohis,  an  old  Homeric  town  E.  of  the  Evenus  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

In  Epictetus,  on  the  sea-coast,  Maoynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taphiassus, 
described  by  the  poet  Arch ytas  as  "the  Krape-clad,  perfume-bearuiff, 
lovely  Macyna ;"  MolyoriimL,  near  Prom.  Antirrhium,  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  taken  by  the  Spartan  general  Eurylochus, 
in  B.C.  426 ;  Pptidania  and  Crocylinm,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  S.  of 
the  Hylethus;  Agitiuxn,  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Hylfflthus,  the  place  where  Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the 
iEtolians  in  B.C.  426 ;  Gallium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Callieuses,  on  a 
spur  of  Mt.  (Eta,  and  on  the  road  crossing  that  mountain  to  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheus;  it  was  surprised  by  the  Gauls  in  279  ;  Aperanlia,  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name  near  the  Achelous,  taken  by  Philip  V. 
but  i-ecovered  by  the  .^tolians  in  189 ;  and  Agrinimn,  also  near  the 
Achelous,  but  of  uncertain  position,  noticed  as  in  alliance  with  the 
Acamanians  in  314. 

History,— The  .ffitolians  first  come  under  our  notice  in  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 

when    their    country    was         ><<SS^^Z''^V  v^     ^^=^ 

unsuccessfully   invaded    by       /^^^jP^^^  /sH  ^  ^K 

the  Athenians  under  Demos-  fr  ^^ /■v,^^\__  /  <^  rJSk^^ 
thenes  in  b.c.  426.      They       I!    %^Ir^^ ]  f  if  {S?^  ^ 

next  appear  as  joining  thie       fe  r^vSK  fl  \  ^IJ^^ ^1? 

confederate   Greeks    in  the  MlLSSu^jy  ^iSr^^ii/ 

Lamian    War,    when   their  ^^4SES»^  ^^J^^^^^^J^ 

country  was  again  invaded.  Coin  of  iEtolift. 

without  any  results,  in  822. 

They  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  in  279,  and 
particularly  m  the  contest  at  their  own  town  of  Callium.  Thence- 
forward they  became  an  important  people,  and  extended  their  sway 
over  the  whole  of  western  Acarnania,  the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thes- 
■aly,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  BoBotia.  They  became  involved  in  the  Social 
War,  in  220-217,  when  their  country  was  invaded  and  Thermum  cap- 
tured by  Philip.  A  second  war  with  Philip  followed,  in  211-205,  in 
consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Thermum  was 
again  taken.  They  joined  the  Romans  at  Cynoscephalso  in  197,  but 
being  afterwards  dissatisfied,  they  went  to  war  with  them  in  coz^ unction 
with  Antiochufl  in  192.  They  were  unfortunate  in  that  war,  and  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  Rome.  The  league  was  dissolved  about  167,  and 
^tolia  afterwards  added  to  the  province  of  Achaia. 

in,  Wbstbbn  Locbis, 

§  8.  Western  Looris  (by  which  we  mean  the  district  of  the  Locri 
Oz61a3,'  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Epicnemidian  and  Opiin- 
tian  Locrians  on  the  shores  of  the  Euboean  Sea)  was  bounded  on 
the  W,  by  ^Etolia,  on  the  N.  by  iEtolia  and  Doris,  on  the  E.  by 


*  The  name  OsoIsb  was  yariously  derived  ftrom  &^«iv,  **  to  smell,'*  either  from  a 
mepbitie  spring,  or  ft-om  the  abundance  of  asphodel  ivhich  scented  the  air ;  or 
ftrom  5^o^  "  the  branches  "  of  a  vine  which  grew  luxuriantly  in  that  country. 

ANO.  OBOG.  S  , 
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Phocis,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ck>rinthian  Gulf.  This  diBtrict  is 
mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  It  was  but  little 
known.  The  mountains,  which  emanate  either  from  Pamaiiiif  in 
the  N.E.  or  from  Gormz  in  the  N.W.,  received  no  specific  names ; 
and  the  only  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  ^]»thuif  Momo,  which 
rises  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and  runs  with  a  S.W.  course  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  near  Naupactus.  The  line  of  coast  extends 
from  From.  Antirrhiiim  in  the  W.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  to  the  Sinus  Gxiiiarai  in  the  E.  The  towns  were  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  Amphissa,  the  capital,  in  the  interior  on  the 
E.  frontier ;  and  Naupactus  on  the  coast,  for  a  long  period  the  re- 
sidence of  the  exiled  Mcssenians. 

Vaupaotns,  Lepanio,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  a  little  E.  of  Prom.  Antirrhium,  and  posseesed  the 
best  harbour  on  the  whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  that  gulf.  The  MeBienianB 
were  settled  there  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  455,  and  in  the  Peloponneaian 
War  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  power  in  Western 
Greece.  It  was  regained  by  the  Locrians  after  the  battle  of  ^gospo- 
tami.  The  Achieans  held  it  before  the  time  of  the  Thebon  supre- 
macy, and  the  iEtoltans  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia 
until  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  191.  AmphiiiS,  fhdona,  was 
situated  in  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Crissteau  plain,  and  about  seven 
miles  N.W.  of  Delphi.  The  Locrians  took  refuge  here  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  invasion.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  B.c.  338  by 
order  of  the  Amphictvonic  Council,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  was  able 
to  withstand  a  siege  from  the  Romans  in  190.  On  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis  many  of  the  ^tolians  betook  themselves  to  Amphissa,  which 
thus  remained  a  populous  place. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (Eneon,  E.  of  Naupactus, 
where  Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  killed  and  whence  Demosthenes 
started  on  his  ^tolian  expedition  in  B.C.  426 ;  Antiejhnif  more  to  the 
E.,  noticed  by  Livy  (xxvi.  26),  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Phocian 
town  of  the  same  name ;  Sapalinm,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  place  where  Demosthenes  deposited  his  plunder  in  426,  and  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochus;  BrytfanB,  the  port  of  Eupalium, 
where  Philip  landed  in  207 ;  and  (Eanthe,  a  port  at  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  Crisseean  Bay  at  Qalaxidhi,  the  spot  whence  the  Locri  Episephyrii 
.  are  said  to  have  embarked. 

History. — The  Locri  Ozols  are  first  noticed  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  when  they  appear  as  a  semi-barbarous  nation  along 
with  the  ^tolians  and  Acamanians.  In  B.C.  426  the  Locrians  pro- 
mised to  aid  Demosthenes ;  but,  after  his  retreat,  they  yielded  to  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus.  At  a  later  period  they  belonged  to  the  .£toUan 
League. 

IV.  DouiR. 

§  9.  The  small  state  of  Doris  *  lay  nestled  between  the  ranges  of 

. . 

>  DorU  was  regarded  hj  the  Greeks  as  the  mother  ooontry  {fUfrp6>wokit,  Herod. 
vlU.  SI)  of  the  whole  Dorian  rmee.  It  is,  however,  very  imlikely  that  ao  small  a 
district  could  supply  a  military  force  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  other  statements  are  at  variance  with  the  view. 
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(Eta  and  Parnassus,  and  bounded  by  iEtolia  on  the  W.,  Locris  on 
the  S.,  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  and  Phocis  on  the  E.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  valley  watered  by  the  Pindas.  Apostolia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Cephissus.  It  thus  opened  eastwards  into  the  plain  of  Phocis,  but 
.in  other  directions  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  An  important 
route  crossed  this  district,  leading  from  Heraclea  in  Malis  to  Am- 
phissa  in  Locris.  The  Dorian  state  consisted  of  a  tetrapolis,  or  con- 
federacy of  four  towns,  named  JbinSiu,  Boinnii  Cytiniom,  and  Pindus, 
of  whicli  the  first  ranked  as  capital,  while  Cytinium  commanded  the 
route  just  referred  to,  and  is  hence  noticed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Demosthenes  and  Eurylochus  in  b.o.  426,  and  of  Philip  in  338. 

History. — ^Doria  is  seldom  noticed  in  history.  In  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Persians.  Subsequently  the  Dorians 
received  assistance  from  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Phocians  and 
others.  The  towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  ^tolian,  and  Mace- 
donian wars. 

V.  Phocis. 

§  10.  Phocis  lay  between  Doris  on  the  N.W.,  Eastern  Locris  on 
the  N.E.,  Boeotia  on  the  S.E.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and 
Western  Locris  on  the  W.  The  only  direction  in  which  the  bound- 
ary was  well  defined  with  regard  to  the  contiguous  provinces  was 
on  the  side  of  Eastern  Locris,  where  the  Cnemidian  range  inter- 
vened. On  the  side  of  Doris  and  BcBotia  it  lay  quite  open,  the 
valley  of  the  PinduS  connecting  it  with  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
Cephissus  with  the  latter.  The  coimtry  is  divided  physically  into 
two  distinct  regions  by  the  range  of  Parnassus — the  northern  con- 
sisting of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  which  opens  into  a  wide  plain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ElatSa  ;  the  southern,  of  a  rugged,  broken 
district,  extending  from  Parnassus  to  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  line  of  the  coast  itself  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa 
and  Anticyra. 

§11.  The  chief  mountain  range  in  Phocis  is  Parnassus,' which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  double  peak ; 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  sunmait  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  highest  peak  was  named  Lycor€a.  Between  the 
central  mass  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  w*hich  overlook  Delphi,  an 


2  The  poetical  references  to  ParnassuB  are  numerous,  partly  from  its  proximity 
to  Delphi,  and  partly  as  the  supposed  residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses;  we 
select  the  following : — 

Nee  tantum  FhGebo  ^aud^'  Pamassia  rupes. — Yiro.  £cl,  vi.  29. 

Hesperio  tantum,  quantum  semotus  Eoo 

Cardine  Parnassus  gemino  petit  eethera  colle, 

Mons  Phoebo,  Bromioque  sacer.  Luc.  v.  71. 

Themis  hanc  dederat  Pamassia  sortem. — Or.  Met.  ir,  642. 
Vox  mihi  mentitas  tulerit  Parnassia  sortes. — Yal.  Flacc.  ill.  618. 
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extensive  upland  district  intervenes,  partly  cultivated,  and  elsewhere 
covered  with  forests.  A  subordinate  range,  named  Ciiphii,  runs 
l^anillel  to  Parnassus,  on  the  S«  side  of  the  Pleistus.  The  only 
imiwrtant  river  is  the  Oephiisiiif  which  rises  near  Lilaea,'  where  it 
was  said  to  burst  forth  from  the  ground  with  a  thundering  noise, 
it  first  flows  towards  the  N.E.,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  through  the 
plains  of  Elatea :  near  the  Boeotian  border  it  receives  a  small  tribu- 
tary, named  the  Asiiis«  from  the  slopes  of  the  Cnemis.  In  the  S.» 
the  small  river  Pleistot  derived  some  celebrity  from  its  proximity  to 
Delphi.* 

§  12.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  partly 
from  Phocus,  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  and  partly  from 
Phocus,  a  son  of  uEacus.  They  thus  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  mixed  MoWc  and  Achsean  race.  Their  seats  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  where  they  had  a  confederacy  of  towns,  which  held 
their  meetings  at  Phocium,  near  Daulis.  The  Delphians  were,  a 
distinct  people,  probably  of  the  Dorian  race,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  from  LycorSa  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  always  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Phocians.  Among  the  towns  of  Phocis,  Delphi  stands 
pre-eminent  in  point  of  interest  and  importance,  as  the  seat  of  the 
most  celebrated  fane  of  antiquity.  It  brought  other  places  about  it 
into  notice,  such  as  Crissa,  and  its  port  Cirrha,  Daulis,  and  Panopeus, 
which  lay  on  the  road  to  Boeotia.  The  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cephissus  were  important  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  as  they 
commanded  the  passes  across  (Eta  into  Northern  Greece.  Elat€a 
was  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  and  Hyampolis  was  hardly  less  im- 
poi*tant.  Many  of  the  Phocian  towns  suffered  from  the  position 
which  the  country  thus  occupied.  Xerxes  destroyed  twelve  of  them 
in  his  march  southwards.  Most  of  these  were  rebuilt ;  but  they 
suffered  a  more  sweeping  destruction  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War, 
when  all  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Abee,  were  destroyed  by 
Philip.  They  were  a  second  time  rebuilt,  and  are  in  several  in- 
stances noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  These  towns  are  de- 
scribed in  order,  commencing  from  the  N.W.,  and  taking  the  circuit 
of  the  province. 

'  Oi  r'  «pa  rap  woTOfi^  Kii^iaa^  Kov  ivmov, 
01  re  AiXaioy  cxof,  mfyqf  eri  Kii^iotroib.  H.  it  522. 

Propellentemque  LilnMun 
Cephissi  glaeiale  caput.  Stat.  1%^.  vii.  848. 

Kif^io^  8*  ifi  nrctra  mx^w^  xoAAipec^poy, 

^Ovre  AiAoiiftfcv  «poxec(  K«AA«ppow  v8Mp.        How.  Bymn.  in  ApoU.  240. 
*  nXecoTov  Tf  wfyis  tcm  IloavtSwroc  xparov 
KoAovvtt,  m*  HX€io¥  w^tmv  Ack.  JEacB.  Emwten,  27. 

Ow8«  Ti  wm  T49ytiKt¥  o^c  fteyos*  «AA*  eri  kccm 
e^ptov  aiyvftvtiov  «vb  IIAcurTOto  K9B4pww 
nopmiv^  M^ocrrm  wvpMre^i  crr^  KvfcAotv.—CALLDC.  ITjniifl.  in  Dd.  91. 
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LUsMt  waa  situated  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  at  the  sources  of  the 
Cephissua.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius,  but  subse- 
quently threw  ofif  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Its  ruins,  at  PaleoTcastro, 
consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  towers.    Delphi  was 


Map  of  Delphi. 

situated  S.  of  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  Its 
position  is  very  remarkable ;  the  uplands  of  Parnassus  terminate 
towards  the  S.  in  a  precipitous  cliff,  2000  feet  high,  rising  to  a  double 
peak,^  named  the  Phaedr&des  (BB),from  their  "glittering"  appearance* 
as  they  faced  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Below  the  cliffs  the  groimd  slopes 
off  in  a  double  ridge  toward  the  maritime  plain,  and  in  a  semicircular 
recess  on  this  slope  the  town  was  placed.  Between  the  peaks,  the 
southern  of  which  was  sometimes  called  Hyampea  (k),  there  is  a  deep 
fissure,  down  which  a  torrent  pours  in  rainy  weather,  receiving  near 


^  These  peaks  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
itself:— 

Mons  ibi  verticibus  petit  arduus  castra  duobus, 

Nomine  Parnassus,,  superatqne  cacumine  nubes. — Ov.  Met.  i.  816. 

*  2«  5*  virip  6i\6<f>ov  n^rpas 
^epo\l/  OTTwire  Aiyin);,  ev- 

0a  Ka>pt;fcuu  Vvfufxu 

2reixov(n  Boicx^e?, 
KaoTaAia;  rt  vo^uk.  Sopb.  Ant.  1126. 
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the  base  of  the  cliff  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Castalia^ 
(L.)f  in  which  visitors  to  Delphi  purified  themselves,  and  whose  waters 
were  in  a  later  age  supposed  to  comraunicate  poetic  inspiration."  On 
the  uplands  between  the  Phcedriades  and  the  central  mass  of  Parnassus, 
about  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycian  cave,*  in  which  the 


-^^>-^  ^' 


Mouth  of  the  CorycUm  Cave.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  WlUdnaoo.) 

Delphians  took  refuge  in  the  Persian  War  :  the  main  chamber  is  200 
feet  long,  and  40  high.  The  greater  portion  of  Delphi  stood  W.  of  the 
stream,  though  the  walls  of  Philomelus  (▲  a)  enclosed  a  certain  amount 
of  ground  on  the  £.  of  it.    In  the  former  direction  was  the  sacred 


EuH.  Ion,  94. 


'  'AAA',  &  «o^^ov  AcA^  tf^pavtf, 
TAf  KiurroAtoc  o^yyvpoci^crc 

'A^VJpOK^tMM,   OTCtXCTC   FOOVf. 

•  Qui  rore  puro  CantalioB  lavit 

Crines  solutos.  Hoa.  Cbrm.  Hi.  4,  61 

Inde  ubi  libatos  irroravere  liqnores 
Vefttibos  et  capiti,  flectant  ve^igia  sanetie 
Ad  delabra  de».  Ov.  Mtt  i.  371. 

Mihi  flavuB  Apollo 
Pocula  Cantalia  plena  ministrat  aqua. — Ov.  Am,  \.  15,  35. 
Me  miserum  I  (neque  enim  verbis  soUennibus  ullia 
Incipiam  nunc  Castalio  voealibus  undit 
Invisus,  Phoeboque  gravis). 

KoiAi},  ^iAof»rif,  8aifi69mv  avoirrpo^' 
nd*4  Nvoi^  ipa  rii  $if 
pOTpA^ov  flhupoo^opcif 
eiiorovc,  St  ^^W9\  i| 
Kopv^oif  K*»p«Mc(aif  ; 


Stat.  SUt.  v.  5,  1. 


iEscH.  JPwmei*.  22. 


EuK.  BaoA.  656. 
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enclosure  {r4fi€vost  irt}0w)  containing  the  following  buildings ;  the  Temple 
(1),  divided  into  three  parts — the  Pronaus,  Naus  and  Adytum  :  the 
lecond  containing  the  hearth  with  the  perpetual  fire  and  the  stone 


Interior  of  the  Corycian  Cave.    (From  a  Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.) 

which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth,*  and  the  third  the 
subterranean    chamber   whence  came  the  oracular  responses  ^ ;    the 


*  From  the  numerous  references  to  this  stone,  we  select  the  following  : — 

*E6fiav  exovra  npo<rTp6ntuov.  JEaCH.  Eumen.  40. 

Bvv  Tt^t  0a\\^  ical  ot^«i  vpo<rC(ofuu 

Me(r6^^aAov  0*  i6pviia  Ao^tov  Wdof, 

Uvp6i  Tc  ^iyycK  o^^irov  meKKruxdvov,  JEkb.  Cheoph.  1035. 

MavTfio.  Soph.  (EO.  Tyr.  479. 

^  In  the  inmost  part  of  the  chamber  stood  a  tripod  oyer  a  deep  chasm  in  the 
earth,  whence  mephitic  vapours  arose.  The  priestess  sat  upon  the  tripod,  when 
she  uttered  the  oracles  : — 

Si  ^Ifitf  fioLvnuiv  fi*  eW- 
/3a«  ^oBiuiV,  rpivoSC  r  iv  xpvcitf 
Oao-O'eic,  iv  ai/revdei  9p6vif, 
Mavrciac  fiporoU  avai^aivbiv. 
Bta^d-nav  ifjMV  iivruv 
*Yir«p  KarraXiait  ptdBptav 
TeCmv,  fiimv  y«(  ixuv  ii4\aJBpov.  EuH.  IpK.  Taur.  1252. 
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Great  Altiur  (2)  on  which  sacrificea  wero  daily  oflbred ;  the  Thesauri,  or 
treasuriefl  (3),  several  detached  buildings,  in  which  the  most  valuable 
treasures  were  presen-ed  ;  the  Bouleuterion,  or  senate-house  (4) ;  the 
Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians  (5),  which  also  served  as  a  treasury  ;  the 
grave  of  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles  (6) ;  the  fountain  of  CassotiBy 
Hellenico  (7 ) ;  the  Lesche,  a  public  room  where  people  could  meet  for 
conversation  (8) ;  and  the  Theatre  (9).  The  temple  was  erected  by 
the  Alcmsconidac,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece  ;  the  exterior, 
which  wad  faced  with  Parian  marble,  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Ionic.  Outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure  were  the  follow* 
ing  objects :  the  Stadium,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains; 
the  foimtain  of  Delphusa,'  Kema  (m),  between  the  Stadium  and  thct 
enclosure  ;  the  Synedrion  (n),  in  a  suburb  named  Pykea,  on  the  road 
to  Crissa ;  and,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  stream,  the  Gymnasium  (o)  ;  the 
Sanctuaiies  of  Autonous  (h)  and  of  Phylacus  (f);  the  temple  of  Athena 
Proncca  (e);  and  three  temples  (d).  Outside  the  walls  was  the  ancient 
cemetery  (c^,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remams.  The  ruins 
of  Delphi  are  now  called  Kasirt.  The  antiquity  of  the  oracle  was  very 
great :  even  in  Homer's  age  Pytho,  as  it  was  then  called,^  was  famed  fop 
its  treasures  ; '  it  was  even  believed  that  other  deities  had  owned  the 
place  before  Apollo.  The  selection  of  this  spot  by  the  latter  deity,  on 
account  of  its  seclusion  and  beauty,  is  recorded  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo ;  the  first  priests  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Crete, 
and  were  settled  at  Crissa.  As  Cirrha  rose  to  importance,  Crissa 
declined,  and  was  finally  merged  in  Delphi ;  jealousy  arose  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha,  on  account  of  the  exactions  practised  on  pilgrims 
landing  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Sacred  War  followed  in  b.c.  595- 
585,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  and  in  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games.  Henceforward  Delphi  became  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  government  of  which  was  of  a  theocratic  character. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  548,  and  a  new  one  of  great  mag- 
nificence erected  by  the  Alcmseonidse.  The  Persians  approached  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  in  480,  but  were  deterred  by  divine 
interposition.  In  357  the  Phocians  seized,  the  temple,  in  revenge  for 
the  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council :  hence  the 
second  Sacred  War,  which  terminated  with  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  to  its  former  possessors,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Phocians. 
The  Gauls  visited  it  in  279,  but  again  heaven  (it  is  said)  interfered. 
The  temple  was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  far  as  the  Romans  were 


s  This  fountain  is  referred  to,  though  not  hy  name,  in  the  following  passages : 

Krtlvw  aKflif,  Aib«  vi^,  airh  Kparepoio  /Sioco.— How.  Hjfmn.  in  ApoU,  300. 
*Ay*  Z  v€ii»aXi^  & 
KoAXurrav  irpoiroAcv/uMi  idfftvas, 

Soipctf  inrh  vooif 

*Iya  Bp6<roi  reyyova'  itpax 
Toy  aeKvawv  iraYdv 

'Ejcvpoicttnu  Eur.  Ion.  112. 

*  Oi  Kinropto-ooi'  e^ov,  UvOitva.  re  ircTp^covay.        IL  iL  519. 
»  OW  ova  AdlVoc  ooSiK  o^ynopoy  itrrin  itpyn 
*oifiw  'AiroAAMrof  nvOot  evi  wtrpqtvaia.  IL  iz.  404. 
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concerned  :  Sylla  and  Nero  plundered  it;  il;  was  restored  by  Hadrian, 
and  rifled  by  Constantine :  the  oracle  was  silenced  by  Theodosius.  Crista 
lay  S.W.  of  Delphi^  at  the  southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus. It  gave  name  to  the  bay  near  which  it  stood,  and  on  the  shore 
of  which  Cizrha  was  subsequently  built  as  its  port.  Between  the  two 
towns  was  a  fertile  plain/  named  indifferently  the  Cirrhsean  or  Oris- 
ssean,  though  the  terms  are  more  properly  applied  to  two  separate 
portions  of  the  plain,  the  Crisssean  inland  and  the  Cirrhsean  on  the 
coast,  which  were  divided  from  each  other  by  two  projecting  rocks. 
Crissa  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  and  is  described  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  ^  as  possessing  the  sanctuarv'  of  Delphi;  its 
name  is  even  used  by  Pindar  as  synonymous  with  Delphi.  It  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Cirrha,  and  seems  to  have  become  an  insignificant  place  by 
B.C.  600.  Cirrha  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  585  by  the  Amphictyons,  on 
account  of  the  toll  which  was  levied  there  on  pilgrims  going  to  Delphi : 
it  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the  port  of  Delphi.  Anticyra 
was  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  was  named  after 
it,  and  where  it  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  Homeric  Cyparissus.  Though  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
of  the  Sacred  War,  it  recovered,  and  was  taken  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Flaminius  in  b.c.  198.  It  was  particularly  famed  for  its  hellebore, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  cure  for  madness.^  PanSpeui,  or  Panope,'  was 
near  the  frontier  of  BoBotia,  between  Daulis  and  Chaeronea.^  It  was  a 
very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyse.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  again  by  Philip  ;  was  taken  by  the  Komans 
in  B.C.  198,  and  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Sulla 


•  Homer  gives  it  the  epithets — "  divine,"  "  conspicuous,"  "  vine-bearing :" — 
KpCaaay  re  ^oBitiVf  kau  AavAtSa,  koX  Hayon^a*        IL  ii*  620'.   • 
*Uw  £'  is  KpUnyiv  ev3c£cAoir,  aftircA4Scav«y.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  438. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  on  this  plain  : — 
*£y  KptcTf  £'  tvpvoOtinis  el- 
d*  'Air^AAaav  (itv,  ir6pt  t'  ayXatai'.  PlKP.  IsOm.  ii.  26. 

neiv  B'  iwifiirXaTO 
"Savayitav  Kpivaxov  inviieSiv  irefiov.  SOFH.  El.  729. 

'         'Iiceo  fi'  is  Kpunjv  vrrh  Ilapvriahv  vi4>6evTa, 

Ktnifihv  npbs  Ze^vpov  rcrpofLft^vov,  avrop  vnepdtv 

UtTfni  inLKptfiar<Uy  tcotXi)  d'  vnoStSpofit  fi^ava, 

Tfnix^^'  <^>  ^^  reicfi^paTO  ^t/3of  'AirdAAuy 

Vi^v  iroiij<ra<reat  hniparov,  elW  re  fjLvBov.—VLou,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  282. 

*  Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem.— Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  83. 
Naviget  Anticyram.  Jrf.  166. 

Ne  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra,  nee 

Archigene.  Jtrv.  xiil.  97. 

I,  bibe,  dixissem,  purgantes  pectora  snccos, 

Quicquid  et  in  tota  nasoitur  Anticyra.— Ov.  e  Pont.  iv.  8,  53. 

•  Jam  vada  Cephisi,  Panopesqne  evaserat  arva. — Ov.  Met,  iii.  19. 

Quis  tibi  Phcebeae  acies,  veteremque  revolvat 
Phocida  T  qui  Panopeu,  qui  Daulida,  qui  Cyparisson. 

Stat.  Theh,  vii.  843. 
^        AifTM  yflkp  ^KKti<nt  Aib$  KvBfUiv  irapoxoiTiv 

lSv$M*  ipxoiUviiVf  <Mt  KoAAix^pov  Ilavoir^.  Od,  xi.  680. 
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and  ArcLelaus.  Davllt'  stood  W.  of  Pftnopeus,  on  the  high  ruad  to 
Delphi.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  heroic  age.  It  shared  the 
&te  of  the  other  Phocian  towns  in  the  Persian  and  Sacred  wars.  It 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  was  reputed  impregnable,  from  its 
position  on  a  spur  of  Parnassus.  Hyampfilii  stood  on  a  height^  at  the 
entrance  of  a  valley,  which  formed  a  natural  route  across  Cnemia  into 
Locris.  It  was  consequently  the  scene  of  seyeral  engagements;  the 
Phocians  here  defeated  the  Thessalians  ;  Xerxes  destroyed  it ;  Jason, 
in  371,  took  its  suburb,  named  Cleonie ;  the  Boeotians  and  Phociaua 
fought  near  it  in  .347  ;  and  Philip  destroyed  it.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  The  circuit  of  its  walls  may 
be  seen  at  Vogdhani.  Abn,  near  Hyampolis,  derived  its  fame  from  its 
possessing  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo, **  which  was  consulted  from  all 
quarters,  and  particularly  by  Croesus  and  Mardonius.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  B.C.  480  by  the  Persians,  and  in  346  by  the  Boeotians. 
Hadrian  erected  a  small  temple  near  the  site  of  the  old  one.  Elatea 
stood  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus,  in  command  of  the  most  important 
pass  across  Mount  CEta,  and  hence  a  place  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards 
restored  and  occupied  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Athenians.  It  successfully  resisted  Cassander,  but  was  taken  by  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  and  again  by  the  Romans  in  198.  The  name 
survives  in  XeAa,  where  are  some  few  remains  of  the  old  town. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — BryntBBa,  a  frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  Doris,  taken  by  Xerxes  ;  Veom,  at  the  foot  of  Tithorea, 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  and  finally  destroyed  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War ;  ^thorea,  regarded  by  Pausanias  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  Neon,  but  probably  a  different  place,  distant  3^ 
miles,  the  former  being  at  Velitza  and  the  latter  at  PcUea  Fiva;  at 
Tithorea  the  Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes,  probably  in  a  spacious 
cavern,  which  exists  behind  Velitza ;  Am1ir^siu>  N.E.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis,  very  strongly  fortified  by  the  Thebans 
against  Philip,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  198  ;  Stiris,  near  the 
Rieotian  frontier,  strongly  posted  on  a  height,  defended  by  precipitous 
rocks,  destroyed  by  Philip,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  ;  Phoociun,  near 
Daulis,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Phocian  confederacy  were  held ; 
Parapotamii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus  (whence  its  name),  near 
the  border  of  Boeotia,  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in 
the  Sacred  War  ;  Anemoria,  an  Homeric  town  ( JZ.  ii.  521),  said  to  be 
named  from  its  exposure  to  the  blasts  that  descended  on  it  from  Par- 
nassus ;  GleSnn,  near  Hyampolis,  on  the  pass  crossing  to  Locris  ;  and 


'  DauUfl  is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Procne  was  tanied  into  a 
BwaUow  and  Philomele  into  a  nightingale  :  the  iatter  bird  is  still  found  there  in 
great  nnmbers.  West  of  Daulis  was  the  spot  called  Schiste  Odoe,  where  the  road 
from  Ambrysus  feU  into  the  main  road  leading  to  Delphi  : — 

'E«  mvrb  AcA^v  xairh  AavXiaus  oycu  SoPH.  (Bi.  Tyr.  733. 

'  £t  valles  Lebadea  tnas  T  et  Hyampolin  acri 
Subnixam  aoopulo !  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  345. 

*  OvK  ere  rbir  SBuerov  clfu 

OM*  is  Tir  *A/ku^i  tm6v.  SopH.  (Ed,  Tgr.  897. 
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Tritasa,  Bomewhere  iu  the  valley  of  the  CephiAsuB,  but  of  uncertaiu 
position. 

Uislary. — Tbe  history  of  Phocis,  apart  firom  Delphi,  preseuts  few 
featui^es  of  iutere8t.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Phocians  eided 
with  Athens:  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371)  they  became  subject 
to  the  Thebans,  and  their  separation  from  the  Thebans  led  ultimately 
to  the  Sacred  War.  At  the  battle  of  ChsBronea,  and  in  the  Lamiac  War, 
they  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence. 

VI.  Eastern  Locbis. 

§  13.  The  territory  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  consisted  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  land  between  the  continuations  of  (Eta  and  the 
Eubcean  Sea,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the  N.W. 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  S.E.  This  district  was  divided 
between  two  tribes,  sumamed  Epienemidii  and  Opimtii,  the  former 
so  styled  from  the  ad- 
jacent hill  of  Cnemis, 
the  latter  from  their 
capital,     Opus.      Tlie 

range   of  CnemiSt   Tal-  ^r^i^^t  ^j       ^    -t-^  ^kjw 

anda^    attains    a    con-       y     p       W^Mr^    ^  /^^^^^/ 
siderable   elevation    in        v     v^    .    *w*'        \    ^  /y   h^i/ 

the  N. ;  the  portion  of  

the  range,  adjacent  to  Coin  of  the  Locri  OpuntiL 

Opus  was  of  less  height, 
and  received  no  special  designation.  Spurs  project  in  various  parts 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  in  one  instance  form  a  considerable 
promontory,  named  Cnemldet.  The  rivers  necessarily  have  very 
short  courses :  the  most  important  are  the  Bogarins  and  Xanes. 
The  valleys  were  in  many  cases  fertile,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
coast  district.  Routes  cross  the  mountains  between  Alpenus  and 
Tithronium  in  Phocis,  between  Thronium  and  Elatea,  and  between 
Opus  and  Hyampolis, 

§  14.  The  eastern  Locrians  are  noticed  by  Homer,  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War.  The  distinction  into  Epicnemidians  and  Opun- 
tians  was  not  recognized  by  classical  writers,  but  originated  with 
the  geographers,  Strabo  and  others.  In  classical  times  Opus  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  district :  at  a  later  period 
Thronium  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Epicnemidians.  These 
were  the  only  towns  of  importance  in  the  whole  district. 

Throniiim*  was  situated  on  the  Boagrius,  about  2^  miles  from  the 
coast.     It  is  but  seldom  noticed  :   in  b.c.  431  it  was  taken  by  the 


Navt  ^>Jf  'Oikimi  rdxof ,  icAvrar 

epovuK'  Ukt.irmv  w6ki¥.  EuiU  Ipk.  AuU  2«I. 
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AthenianB,  and  in  the  Sftcred  War  by  Onomarchua.  Opu  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Opuntian  Gulf,  a  little  removed  from  the  coast :  it  was 
reputed  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  and  was,  according  to 
Homer,  tlie  native  city  of  Patroclus.'  In  the  war  between  Antigonns 
and  CaKjiaiider,  Opus  was  besieged  by  Ptolemy  for  its  antagonism  to  the 
fonner.  Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice :  Alptem,  at  the 
soutliern  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylas;  KiMBft,  a  fortress  close 
to  the  sea  commanding  that  pass,  and  hence  a  very  important  aoqui- 
sition  to  Philip  in  his  wan  in  b.c.  346  and  340  ;  Searphe,  on  the  road 
to  Elatea,  and  hence  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  Flaminius's  march  by 
Livy  (xxxiii.  3)  ;  Daphniu,  on  the  sea-coast,  originally  belonging  to 
Phocis  ;  A15pe,  on  an  insulated  hill  farther  down  the  coast;  Cynm,  the 

{)rincipal  port  of  the  Opuntiaus,  about  seven  miles  N.  of  Opus  ;  and, 
twtly,  Karyz,  between  Opus  and  Hyampolis,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Aiax,7  and  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians  in  B.C.  S.'i'i. 

History* — The  history  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  is  tmimportant :  the 
Opuntians  are  noticed  as  taking  part  with  the  Spartans  in  the  Persian 
and  Peloponneslan  wars, 

VII.   BCEOTIA. 

§  15.  BcBotU  was  bounded  by  the  Euboean  Sea  on  the  E.,  Phocis 
on  the  Wm  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  Attica  on  the  S.,  and  the 
district  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  N.  It  thus  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  may  be  said  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
On  the  S.  it  possessed  a  well-defined  boundary  in  Mount  Cithaeron ; 
but  towards  the  N.E.  it  lay  open  along  the  Tale  of  the  Cephissus, 
though  in  this  direction  it  was  partly  closed  by  the  Yidge  of  Hyphan- 
tium,  an  offset  from  the  Opimtian  range.  Within  the  limits  above 
8];iecified  were  two  districts,  of  a  widely  different  character :  (i.) 
Northern  Boeotia,  a  large  basin  of  an  oval  form,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  subdivided  by  subordinate  ranges  into  two  maia 
portions — one  containing  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  and  Lake  Copais, 
the  other  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  Lake  Hylica;  (ii.)  Sojithem 
Boeotia,  a  long  and  in  some  parts  wide  vcdley,  drained  by  the 
Asopus.  The  seft-coast  on  either  side  is  irregular,  but  does  not  offer 
good  harbours.  The  climate  of  Bceotia  was  much  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  stagnant  water,  which  rendered  the  air  heavy 
and  the  winters  severe.  The  soil  possessed  remarkable  fertility,  that 
about  Coi)ais  being  of  a  deep  alluvial  character,  equally  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  com  and  to  the  purposes  of  pasture :  the  Boeotian 
horses  were  amongst  the  best  in  Greece.    The  vine  and  other  fruits 


*  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  also  said  to  have  resided  near  Opus. 

*  Hence  the  epithet  Xarycitia  applied  to  Wm,  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  468. 

The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Bruttiom  in  Italy,  under  the  idea  that  Loctl  was 
Golonixed  ftrom  Narj^  : — 

NaT3rcia>que  picis  lucoa.  Vino,  Georg.  ii.  438. 

Hie  et  Narycii  posuerunt  moenia  Locri. — ^^m,  iii.  S99. 
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flourished  remarkably  well.  The  mountains  yielded  iron  ore,  and 
black  marble.  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounded  with  moles,  whose 
skins  were  made  an  article  of  commerce.  Lake  Gopais  produced 
abundance  of  fish,  particularly  eels,  and  water-fowl  were  numerous ; 
while  the  reeds  that  fringed  its  shore  supplied  the  country  with  flutes. 
§  16.  Boeotia  is  skirted  by  mountain  ranges  in  all  directions.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  province  rises  the  long  range  of  HelXooiL»  the 
soft  and  sylvan  character  of  whose  scenery  rendered  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a  fitting  residence  for  the  Muses;'  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene  were  two  of  the  numerous  rills  which  course  down  its 
sides  amid  groves  of  myrtle  and  oleander, — ^the  former  rising  near 
Ascra  and  joining  the  l^ermessus,  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Olmeus : 
the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was  near  Aganippe.  One  of  the  heights  of 
Helicon  was  named  LeibeihTiiimi  Zagora ;  another  more  to  the  N., 
laphystLum,  Granitza ;  while  between  the  two  was  TilplL08sinm»  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Gopais,  and  separating  the  plains 
of  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  On  the  southern  frontier,  dthwran  sepa- 
rated BcBotia  from  Attica,  bounding  the  plain  of  Asopus  on  the  fci. : 
it  was  a  well- wooded,  wild  chain,  and  hence  was  aptly  selected  as 
the  scene  of  various  mythological  events,  such  as  the  metamorphosis 
of  Acta3on,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.*  It 
was  also  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  revels  of  Bacchus.*  On  the 
N.E.  the  range  of  Cnemis  is  continued  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  rising  into  the  heights  of  Ptonm,  E.  of  Lake  Gopais,  Kemapinm, 
near  Anthedon,  and  Hyp&ton»  more  to  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.W.  a 


Aitf'  'EAiKwvoc  ixovviv  opos  fteya  re  ^oBtov  re, 

Kai  re  irepl  Kprffvr\v  lot\Zia  miaxr   anaXounv 

'OpXcvKTiu,  KaX  Pmfihv  ipia0eveot  Kpoviuvoi* 

Kat  re  kotaadfjitvat  rtptva  xpoa  IlepfiTia'ovro, 

^H  *IfnrovKp^n}(,  ^  'OA/AeioC  ^otfeoio, 

'AxpordTy  'EAucuvt  xopovf  Jveiroi^a-ayro 

KoAovf,  ifiepoeirraf  iniJHoaavro  ik  vo<ra-tv.  Hes.  Theog.  1. 

Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  De»,  cantusque  movete. — ^Vibo.  /En.  vii.  641. 
Hence  the  Muses  were  named  Heliconiades : — 

Adde  Heliconiadun  comites,  quorum  unus  Homerus. 

LvcRET.  iii.  1050. 
9    'AAX'  ea  fie  vaitiv  opeo-iv,  €v6a  Kkj/^trai. 

Ovfiht  KiOaipuiv  otroK,  hv  ftT^nip  ri  ftoi. 

Ilar^p  r*  iSivBriv  ^vn  Kvpvov  ra/^v.  SOPH.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1451. 

*0  ^oMetav  vvrd\tav  iroAv^ptfra- 

rov  vdiroi,  'Apr^ijos  x^^^^P^^^  Ofifia  Kitfflupwv, 

Mi^irore  rbv  Bavdn^  irportOevra,  AiJxev/**  'loicflUmj? 

*0^eAe;  OiBCnoSav  0pc>ai  ^pc^o«  cfc^oAov  oiiciav.— EUR.  Phoen.  801. 

Qualis  comrootis  excita  sacris 
Thyafi,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  Cithceron. — /En»  iv.  801. 
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projecting  spur  of  the  Cnemidian  range,  named  Hyphaatiiuif  pene- 
trates close  to  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  separates  the  plains  of 
BoBotia  and  Phocis.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  notice  a  series 
of  elevations  which  separate  the  basin  of  Lake  Gopais  from  that  of 
Lake  Hylica,  the  most  prominent  height  being  Phiwitdnm,  Faga ; 
and  again  another  series  between  the  Theban  plain  and  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus,  of  which  Tramastus  is  the  most  cons^ncuous.  The 
approaches  to  Bcootia  from  the  N.  were  (i.)  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  which  was  commanded  by  a  defile  near  Ghasronea,  and 
(ii.)  by  a  track  across  Hyphantium. 

§  17.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Northern  Bopotia  is  the 
OepUisu,  which  enters  it  from  Phocis  in  the  K.W.,  and,  after  a 
short  course  across  the  plain  of  Chieronea,  dischaiges  itself  into  Lake 
Copais.  This  lake  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Boeotia. 
So  completely  do  the  mountains  shut  in  the  basin,  that  no  opening 
existed  for  the  escape  of  the  waters ;  these,  therefore,  collected  in  - 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  and  formed  a  considerable  lake,  origi- 
nally named  OephissiSt  from  the  chief  river  flowing  into  it,  afterwards 
Copais*  from  the  town  of  Copes,  and  now  TopoiiaSy  whence  the  surplus 
waters  escaped  by  subterranean  channels  (called  hatavoihra)  to  the 
Eubcoan  Sea,  distant  between  four  and  five  miles.  These  kcUavothra 
are  four  in  number,  three  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  one  with 
Lake  Hylica ;  the  central,  or  main  stream,  emerges  at  Upper  La- 
rymna,  and  the  two  others  on  either  side  of  it.  These  natural  outlets 
being  found  occasionally  insufficient,  two  artificial  tunnels  were 
constructed  in  the  heroic  age,  probably  by  tlie  Minyae  of  Orchome- 
nus.  As  long  as  these  channels  were  kept  clear,  the  greater  part 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Copais  was  under  cultivation.  The  size  of  the 
lake  has  varied  at  difierent  times.  Strabo  states  its  circumference  at 
forty  miles ;  it  is  now  sixty,  in  consequence  of  the  channels  becoming 
choked.  Numerous  lesser  streams  poured  into  Lake  Copais  from  all 
directions.  In  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  a  large  lake  named  ^Uoa, 
Livadhty  filling  a  deep  crater  surroimded  by  moimtains :  it  lies  at  a 
lower  level  than  Copais,  and  received  some  of  its  surplus  waters  by 
a  tunnel.  Another  lake,  now  called  Moriizi,  more  to  the  eastward, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  Hylica  and  the  sea.  Southern 
BcBotia  is  watered  by  the  Asdpus*  which  rises  in  Mount  Cithaeron, 
and  flows  in  an  easterly  course  with  a  sluggish  stream'  to  the 


*  Homer  ebaraotertset  th«  Aaopna  u  *'  nuhy  '*  and  "  abounding  in  grass  :**- 

Euripides  also  speaks  of  the  "  low  spreading  plains  "  about  its  banks : — 
ncB£wr  vmrr^tfvif ,  at  mp*  'AatMrov  pootf 

'Ytf-uif  T*  'BpvtfpdLf  ^,  at  Ki$aipSwo%  kiw^ 

V4p$tr  KaT^Kmm¥.  Baceh.  748.' 
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Euboean  Sea ;  its  valley  (in  length  about  forty  miles)  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  spurs  of  Teumessus — ^the  plain  of  Parasopia  along  its 
upper  course,  the  plain  of  Tanftgra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 

§  18.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  were  a  Pelasgic  race, 
and  were  known  by  various  tribal  names.  The  later  inhabitants 
were  an  iEolian  race,  who  immigrated  into  this  province  from  Thes- 
saly.  A  Phoenician  colony  also  settled  at  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  Cadmeans.  The  Boeotian  character  was  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  the  climate,  which  was  dull  and  heavy :  it  may,  however,  have 
been  equally  affected  by  the  sensuality  of  the  people.  To  whatever 
cause  it  was  due,  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb.' It  should  at  the  same  time  be  stated  in  their  favour,  that 
they  cultivated  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry,  and  that  they  reckoned 
among  their  countrymen  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch.  The 
Boeotian  towns  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Greek  history.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes :  (i.)  their  wealth  was  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil ;  (ii.)  their  situations  were 
secure,  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  surrounding  the  plain,  offering  re- 
markably fine  sites ;  (iii.)  the  position  of  Boeotia  between  northern 
and  southern  Greece  rendered  it  the  passage  of  every  invading  host ; 
and  (iv.)  the  plains  of  Boeotia  offered  the  very  best  ground  in 
Greece  for  military  evolutions.  Boeotia  was  what  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  one  time  to  Europe,  the  "  cock-pit"  of  Greece.  Orchome- 
nus,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  originally  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  Boeotian  towns.  After  the  immigration  of  the 
Boeotians,  Thebes  gained  the  supremacy,  and  Orchomenus  took  the 
second  place,  remaining  however,  for  a  long  period,  a  powerful  rival, 
and  retaining  its  position  as  capital  of  its  own  plain.  The  chief 
towns  were  formed  into  a  confederacy,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes :  of  these  there  were  originally  fourteen,  of  which  we  can 
certainly  name  ten,  viz. :  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  LebadSa,  Coronea, 
Cop8B,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  AnthSdon,  and  Plataea,  while 
the  remaining  four  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ocalea,  Chalia,  On- 
chestus,  and  Eleutherae.  Oropus  was  probably  once  a  member,  but 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Athens ;  and  Plataea  withdrew  from 
the  confederacy  as  early  as  b.o.  519.  The  towns  of  Boeotia  flou- 
rished until  the  extinction  of  independence,  consequent  upon  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  and  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  335.  ^They 
then  sunk  so  fast  that  in  the  Roman  age  Tanagra  and  Thespias  were 
the  only  ones  remaining :  the  rest  were  a  heap  of  ruins.    We  shall 


'  The  expressions  were  Bou>Tia  t^  and  Bouanov  oZi  :— 
TvuvtU  T*  eireiT*,  apxaJiov  ovtiSot  oAa- 

*Yi^.  PiSD.  01.  vl.  161. 
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describe  these  towns  in  order,  oommendng  firom  the  N.W.,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  by  the  W.  to  the  S. 

CShflnmift,  the  key  of  Bosotia  on  its  northern  frontier,  was  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Gephissns,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
steep  granite  rock.  It  was  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  B.C.  447,  between  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  and  the  Boeotians  in  338,  and  between  the  Romans  imder 
Sulla  and  the  forces  of  Mithridates  in  86.    OrehomSBiis  was  strongly 

posted  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  marshes  of 
the  Copaic  Lake,  the 
Cephissus  "winding  like 
a  serpent"*  about  the 
base  on  the  S.  and  £., 
while  the  small  river 
Melas  washes  its  north- 
em  side.  The  walls 
extended  to  a  distance 
of  two  miles  in  cir- 
cmnferenoe :  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  town  was  the  Treasury 
of  AtreuB,  the  ruins  o^  which  still  remain.    Orchomenus  was  at  one 

period  the  first,  and  after 
the  rise  of  Thebes  con- 
tinued to  be  the  second 
city  in  Bosotia,  owing  its 
wealth  to  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  on  which  it 
stood.  It  was,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  famed  for 
its  treasures,^  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  powerful 
races  of  the  Minyse  ^  and 
the  PhlegysB.'  It  took 
the  patriotic  side  in  the 
Persian  War,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with 
Thebes  during  the  Pelo- 
ponneeian  War,  but 
afterwards  joined  the 
Spartans,  and  suffered 
utter  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Thebans, 
B.C.  368.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  again  de- 
stroyed by  the  Thebans, 
in  346,  and  restored 
by     the     Macedonians, 


Plan  of  Orchomenus. 


A  4.  The 

c. 


Cnhiaaa. 
Kt  AwthiHi. 


BB.  The  Melu. 
n.  OvdMoacmit. 


'  Koi  re  3i'  'Opxoiitvm/  tlktyiUvos  elox  Spdiuav  m«.— Hesioo.  ap  Strdb,  ix.  p.  424. 
A    Ov6*  09-*  cv  'OpxofLwitv  wonyiaxrvnu,  cvV  wra  ^/Sov 

AiyvwriaSi  oBt,  irXetara  Softoif  iv  XT^futra  jcetroA.      /l.ix.381. 
*    *0«  iror'  cf  'OpxofAcvf  Mtian|£y  Ijn  avaovcv.  Od.  xi.  283. 

Oi  A(^  ovK  oAeyorrcv  nrt  x!^^^*-  •'•ueroaoKoy 

'Ev  KaAn  finmm,  Kmininios  «yyi»i  Atfunf*.— HOM.  ffywut.  m  ApoU.  278. 
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but  it  never  afterwards  flourished.  Lebadfo,  Livadhia,  was  situated 
near  the  western  border,  with  its  acropolis  on  a  spur  of  Helicon,  by 
whose  base  the  Hercyna  flowed.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  which  was  delivered  from  a  cave 
in  the  rock.  Lebadea  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander 
and  by  Archelaus  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Coronda  was  situated  on 
a  height  overlooking  the  Copaic  plain :  at  this  point  the  roads  from 
Orchomenus  and  Lebadea  in  the  N.  joined  those  from  Thebes  and 
Plataea  in  the  S.  It  was  thus  the  scene  of  several  important  military 
events  —  of  Tolmides's  defeat  and  death  in  B.C.  447,  of  Agesilaus's 
victory  over  the  Argives  and  Thebans  in  394,  and  of  a  double  siege 
in  the  Sacred  War.  Haliartns  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Copais,  amid  well-watered  meadows,®  on  the  road  between  Coronea  and 
Thebes.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  engagement  in  which  Lysander 
perished,  b.c.  395.  It  was  twice  destroyed — by  the  Persians  in  480, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  171.  ThebsB  was  situated  in  the  southern  plain 
of  Boeotia,  on  a  spur  of 
Mt.  TeumesHus,  which  rises 
about    150   feet  above  the 

Elain:  at  the  base  of  the 
ill,  on  either  side,  run  the 
streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce,^ 
which  unite  in  the  plain 
below  the  city :  a  third 
stream  of  less  importance, 
named  Strophia,  runs  * 
through  the  city.^  The 
Cadmeia,  or  citadel,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  temple  of  Ismenian  Apollo  a  little  to  the  E.  of  it, 
while  the  Agora  and  other  buildings  stretched  out  towai'ds  the  N.  Of 
the  seven  gates  ^  for  which  Thebes  was  so  celebrated,  three  opened 


Ooin  of  lliebes. 


*  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet,  "  grassy,"  applied  to  it : — 

Ot  T«  Koptovtiavt  KoX  irotijevtf'  'AAioprov.  H.  ii.  503. 

*EvBtv  op  elf  'AXiaprov  a^uceo  iroi^cKra. — Hymn,  in  Apoll,  243. 

•  The  streams  of  Dirce  and  Ismenus  are  frequently  commemorated  by  the 
Greek  poets,  particularly  by  Euripides,  who  speaks  of  them  as  the  "  twin  streams," 
and  applies  to  the  water  of  Dirce  the  epithet  •*  white,"  or  "  limpid,"  and  "  fair- 
flowing  ;"  and  by  Pindar,  who  applies  similar  epithets  to  it. 

Aifiv/yutfi/  irorantMVj  ir6pov  afi<l>i  fiiaov 
Atpxaf,  X^09poTp6<f>ov  6.  irtSiov 
Tlpdirap  'I<rtii^vov  jcarofievei. 
"StxpStv  airavT*  'lafiifvhv  e/yi7rA^(7(t>  <f>6voVf 
AipKTff  re  vSifia  ktvKhv  oi/max^o'eriu. 

Atpjca  0'  a  KoWippMpo^. 

m<nii  tr^t  ACpKOs 

'Ay^bv  vfiwp,  rb  Peiffv^fovot,  K6pcu 

Xpiv<r<m4ir\ov  yLvofioavvas  avt- 

TCtAav  irap'  cvretx^o'tv  KaSfiov  irvAaif. — PiND.  Tsthm.  vi.  108. 

1  From  the  two  more  important  streams,  Thebes  is  described  as  "  the  two- 
rivered  city :" — 

Ai,ir6TaLtiov  Xva  v6kiv  fioXut.  EUR.  Suppl.  623.       , 

2  The  erection  of  these  walls  was  attributed  to  Amphion  and  Zethus : — 

Ka^  p*  €KtTW  Bvo  iraXl^,  'Afx^tovd  tc,  ZrjOov  rt^ 

Ot  irpwrot  61}^1}«  edof  iKTiaav  cirrairvAoio, 

Hiipytoa'aif  r**  ^ci  ov  fiiv  ainiprfor6v  y   iSvvavro 

HaUfiw  tvpvxopov  0^^i}v,  Kpartptt  irep  i6vTt'—lSov.  Od.  xl.  262. 


EuB.  Phoen.  825. 


Here.  Fur.  571. 
Id.  780. 
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towards  the  S.  and  one  towards  the  W. ;  the  position  of  the  northern 
gate  is  self-evident,  that  of  the  two  others  is  doubtful.  Thebes  was 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Phoenician  colony  under  Cadmus, 
whence  the  title  of  the  citadel,  Cadmeia,  and  the  old  Homeric  name 
of  the  people,  Cadmeans.  The  town  holds  an  important  place  both  in 
mythology,  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  in  the  early 
annals  as  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes"  and  of 
the  Epigoni.  Its  subsequent  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Boeotia,  and 
indeed  in  that  of  Qreeoe  generally.  Its  fall  dates  from  its  capture  by 
Alexander  in  335,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt,  in  316, 
by  Cassander,  and  again  destroyed  by  Mummius,  in  146.    Thei^ifle  was 

situated  at  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  W.  of  Thebes. 
It  was  generally  hostile 
to  Thebes,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the 
Persian  War  on  the 
patriotic  side.  It  was 
several  times  dismantled 
and  depopulated  by  the 
early  Thebans,  but  it 
survived  to  the  Roman 
era  and  became  then 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Boeotia.  It  derived  celebrity  both  as  a  seat 
of  fine  arts— possessing  statues  cut  by  Praxiteles— and  as  the  place 
where  the  Erotidia  (games  in  honour  of  Love)  were  celebrated.  It  had 
a  port  nam'ed  Creusis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  PUtSBa  stood  about 
6}  miles  S.  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  Cithseron,  and  commanding  the 
pass  across  that  ridge  into  Attica.-  It  was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable 
victory  over  the  Persians  in  B.C.  479,  and  of  the  no  less  famous  siege 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  429-427.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
town  by  the  Thebans,  Plattea  remained  in  ruins  until  387,  when  it 
was  partly  restored,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  374,  and 
permanently  restored  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338.    Tuuigra 

was  on  a  circular  hill 
close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Asopus,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Attica  it 
became  the  scene  of  en- 
gagements between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians in  B.C.  457, 
between  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Myronides 
GoinofXanagra.  and  the   Boeotians,    the 

latter  being  defeated  at 
(Enophyta  in  456,  and  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  426. 
Laiymna  was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  Cephissus,  one  of  which, 
named  Upper  Larvmna,  was  at  the  spot  where  the  river  emei^^  from 
its  subterranean  channel ;  the  other,  Lower  Larymna,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rive^.  The  former  originally  belonged  to  Locris,  the  latter  was 
a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  Romans  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Larymna,  which  became  a  con* 
siderable  town:  its  rums  are  named  K€utn\  and  oonsiBt  of  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  and  other  vestiges. 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^AlaloomiiUB,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Tilphossium,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Athena ;'  Onoheftof , 
S.E.  of  Haliartus,  and  belonging  to  it,  famed  for  a  temple  and  grave 
of  Poseidon  ;^  Aiera,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  W.  of  Thespiae,  the  residence  o£ 
Hesiod;'  Thiibe)^  in  the  S.W.,  near  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  low 
enclosed  plain  which  was  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  was  rendered  in 
pai*ts  cultivable  by  means  of  a  causeway  made  to  divert  the  waters  ;- 
CraunSi'  at  the  head  of  a  small  bav  of  the  Corinthian  Oulf,  serving 
as  the  port  of  Thespise  but  difficult  o£  access  in  consequence  of  the 
storms  and  headlands;  EutrSiiB,  an  Homeric  town  between  Creusis 
and  Thespiac,  possessing  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;  Lenotra,  a 
little  S.E.  of  Thespise,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  Spartans  in  B.C.  371,  the  battle-field  being  marked  by  a 
tumulus  in  which  the  Spartans  were  probably  buried;  HjniflB,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  Cithaeron,  on  the  high  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  and  at 
one  time  belonging  to  Athens ;  Erythra,  a  little  S.  of  the  Asopus,  at 
the  foot  of  Cithaeron,  the  extreme  E.  point  to  which  the  camp  of 
Mardonius  reached;  Scoliifl,  between  Tanagra  and  Plataea,  and  hence 
visited  by  Mardonius  and  selected  by  the  Thebans  as  a  spot  to  throw 
up  an  intrenchment  against  the  Spartans  in  b.c.  377;  Etednus,  after- 
wards named  Soaiphe,  to  the  right  of  the  Asopus,  under  Cithaeron;^ 
DeUnm,  on  the  sea-coast,  close  to  the  border  of  Attica,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo,  the  scene  of  the  Athenian  defeat  in  B.C.  424, 
and  also  of  the  defeat  of  a  Roman  detachment  by  the  troops  of 
AntiochuB,  in  192;  AqIIb,  on  the  Euripus,'  the  place  where  the  Qrecian 
fleet  assembled  before  they  started  for  Troy,^  identified  with  the 


'   'H^  T*  'Apycii),  Jtal  'AAaAico/i,ein|t$  'Atfifvi}.  H.  iv.  8. 

*  OnchestUH  was  famed  for  a  grove  of  Neptime  near  it : — 

'Oyx7i<rr6v  9*  Upbv,  HoaiiriXov  ayKabv  aA<rof.  /Z.  ii>  506. 

'OyxmoTOv  B'  l$ety  Hoa-iS^tov  ayKaJbv  oAirOf  * 

*^v0a  veoifirit  irwAoc  ayairv4ti,  ax'^ofitvos  K^p. — Symtl.  in  Apoll.  230. 

*  Hesiod  thus  describes  his  native  place  : — 

Noo-o-aro  fi*  ayx'  'EXucStvoi  U^vpifi  ivl  KW/UIJ7, 

"AvKpn,  xci/AA  f««T?.  ^<P<*  «/>Ya^<i7»  o^*'  *ot'  ia^Xj). — Op.  et  Di.  639. 

*  The  rocks  on  the  sea-coast  have  in  all  ag«s  been  the  resort  of  vast  numbenr 
bf  wild  pigeons : — 

noAvrpi^pwvd  r«  Bia^v.  H.  U.  602. 

Qu0B  nunc  Thisbeeas  agitat  mutata  colnmbas. — Ov.  Met.  xi.  SOD. 
Nysa,  Dionseisque  avibus  circumsona  Thisbe. — Stat,  Theb.  vii.  261. 
'  A  very  difficult  route  led  tram  this  place  to  Megaris,  along  the  heights  of 
CithflBron.    The  Spartans  passed  this  way  under  aeombrotus  in  b.c.  378,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371. 
B  Hence  the  terms  which  Statius  applies  to  it : — 

Qui  Scolon  densatnque  JugU  Eteonon  iniquis. — ITieb.  vii.  266. 
9    *Eiio\ov  i.fi<f>X  vapaxTiav 
^ofiaJBov  Av\^o9.ivaXicuSf 
Evptirov  dtd  x^vfidrtav 
KeA(raa-a,  artyonopBfiov 

XaXxiSa.  Ipk,  in  Aul.  164. 

>  It  is  characterized  by  Homer  as  the  "  rocky,"  by  Euripides  as  the  "  tranquil " 
Aulls  :— 

Oi  ff  *Ypii\v  ivifiovTO,  KoX  Ai/Kiia  irerpi^eovav.  II.  \\.  496. 

A^Aii'  ajcXvcrav.  Iph.  in  Aid.  121. 

or'  cf  AvAiSa  i/^««  *AxauMV 
'HytfUBovTO,  KojccL  Hpio/Mp  xal  Tpwo-i  ^4ftov<ran.  II.  IL  303. 
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modem  VcUhy,  a  name  evidently  repreaenting  the  0o0bs  Xtfi^t^  of  Strabo 
Qx,  p.  403) ;  MycialBMUl,  an  Homeric  town  ( IZ.  ii.  498 )  lomewhere  near  the 
Eoripua,  chiefly  £unous  for  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitantsby  the  Thracians 
in  B.C.  413;  telganBU,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chalcis.  commanding  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  Euripus;  AwthMan,  on  the  coast,  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  and  occupied  by  a  non-Boeotian  race;  SehoBBai,  on  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Lake  Hylica,  the  birth-plaoe  of 
Atalanta;  H^e,  on  Lake  Hylica,  erroneously  described  by  Moschus 
as  the  birth-place  of  Pindar;  TraniMfQf,  N.E.  of  Thebes,  on  a  low 
rocky  hill  of  the  same  name,  chiefly  known  from  the  legend  of  the 
Teumessian  fox  which  ravaged  the  territory  of  Thebes;  AeoBfiivaaakf 
on  the  K  of  Copals  on  the  slope  of  Ptoum,  with  a  celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo  near  it,  which  wbb  consulted  by  Mardonius;  Cqp»t  on  the  N« 
extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  site  of  TopoiUa,  a  place  which,  though 
a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  of  small  importance ;  and, 
lastly,  Tagyra,  very  near  Orchomenus,  with  a  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

HUtory.— The  withdrawal  of  Platna  from  the  confederacy  was  the 
first  event  that  involved  the  Boeotians  in  a  foreign  war:  Athens  sided 
with  the  seceding  town  and  war  followed,  in  which  Platsea  was  rendered 
independent,  probably  in  B.c.  519.  In  the  Persian  War  the  Thebans 
sided  with  the  invader,  much  to  the  disaatisfeMstion  of  the  other  towns  ; 
and  they  retained  their  suprenuu^  only  through  the  aid  of  the  Spartans. 
The  Athenians  invaded  Boeotia  in  457  and  456,  meeting  with  a  defeat 
at  Tanagra,  but  succeeding  at  (Enophyta,  and  for  a  while  establishing 
democracy.  The  invasion  of  Tolmides  in  447  was  unsuccesdful,  and 
oligarchy  was  reinstated.  The  attack  on  Platsea  in  431  was  the  first 
act  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  throughout  which  the  Thebans  steadily 
opposed  Athens.  Jealousy  of  the  Spartans  produced  an  opposite 
policv  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war:  Thebes  and  Sparta  became 
nostile,  and  the  Boeotian  War  at  length  broke  out  in  395,  signalized  by 
the  death  of  Lysander  at  Haliartus  and  the  victory  of  Agesilaus  at 
Coronea  in  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  in  382,  by  which  Sparta  endeavoured  to  humble  Thebes, 
were  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  in  379,  and  the  increase 
of  Theban  power.  The  peace  of  Callias  in  371  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  the  Spartan  efforts  against  Thebes ;  but  these  were  foiled- 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra  in  371,  and,  under  Epaminondas,  Thebes  became 
the  leading  military  power  in  Greece  untU  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
362.  Throughout  all  this  period  Orchomenus  and  Thespise  had  sided 
with  the  enemies  of  Thebes :  the  former  was  burnt  in  368,  and  the 
latter  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  about  the  same  period.  War  with 
Athens  ensued  in  connexion  with  Euboea  in  358,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Sacred  War  in  357,  which,  through  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  which  Thebes  had  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  alliance  with  Athens  was  renewed  in  339  in 
opposition  te  Philip,  who  defeated  the  joint  army  at  Chseronea  in  338, 
deprived  Thebes  of  its  supremacy,  and  held  possession  of  the  Cadmeia. 
The  attempt  te  expel  the  Macedonian  garrison  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  in  335.  It  was  rebuilt  in  316  ;  was  twice 
taken  by  Demetrius  in  293  %nd  290 ;  ite  walls  were  destroyed  by 
Hummius  in  146 ;  and  it  was  finally  reduced  to  insignificance  by  Sulla 
in  the  Mithridatic  War. 
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The  Parthenon  in  its  present  state. 
CHAPTER    XXL 

CENTRAL  GREECE — Continued,      ATTICA,   MEGAltlS. 

VIII.  Attica.  §  1.  Boundaries ;  general  character.  §  2.  Mountains. 
§  3.  Rivers.  §  4.  Inhabitants ;  divisions.  §  5.  Athens  and  the 
other  Attic  towns ;  history ;  islands.  §  6.  Euboea.  §  7.  The  Cy- 
clades.  IX.  Megabis.  §  8.  Boundaries ;  mountains.  §9.  Towns; 
history. 

VIII.  Attica. 

§  1.  Attica  is  a  peninsula  (as  its  name,  derived  from  axr^,'  pro- 
bably implies)  of  a  triangular  form,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  ^gaean  on  the  E,  -and  the  Saroiiic  Gulf  oiT 
the  W.,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land,  being  contiguous  on  the  N. 
to  Bceotia.  In  the  N.W.  it  was  bounded  by  Megaris,  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  peninsula,  and  was  originally  united  to  Attica, 
but  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.  The  area  of  Attica  is  about 
700  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  50,  and  its  breadth  30  miles. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  destined  it  for 
commercial  and  political  supremacy.  Standing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  it  commanded  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece ;  and  yet,  being  actually  ofif  the  high 
road,  it  was  itself  tolerably  secure  from  the  passage  of  invading 

1  The  name  would  fhos  have  been  originally  'Axruc^:  this  etymolofiry  has 
been  questioned  of  late,  and  the  name  referred  to  the  root  Att,  or  Ath,  which  we 
see  in  Ath-en». 
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annies.  On  the  K.  it  is  shut  off  from  Boeotia  by  a  line  of  lofty  and 
in  most  places  inaccessible  mountains,  while  on  the  S.  the  passes  of 
Megaris  were  easily  defensible.  The  G.  coast  was  guarded  by  the 
isle  of  Euboea,  and  by  the  narrow  intervening  strait  of  Euripus,  and 
the  W.  by  the  adjacent  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina.  As  the 
most  easterly  part  of  Greece,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  Asia,  with 
which  it  held  easy  communication  by  the  intervening  chain  of 
islands.  It  was  also  practically  the  nearest  point  to  Egypt.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  little  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com.  The 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  country, 
protrudes  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  even  on  the  plains.  The 
ooimtry  was  too  hilly,  and  the  soil  too  poor,  for  the  breeding  of 
horses  or  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  Attica  was  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. The  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  were  sources  of  national  wealth.  Hence,  though  agricul- 
ture was  held  in  honour,  maritime  commerce  was  the  natural  occu- 
pation of  the  population ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  centrality 
of  its  position,  secured  that  ascendency  which  rendered  Athens  so 
consjiicuous  in  ancient  history. 

§  2.  The  mountain-chain  which  separates  Attica  from  Boeotia  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  province,  where  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  ran,  was  named  dthflBroa. 
This  was  continued  towards  the  E.  in  the  i-ange  of  Pames*^  Nozta ; 
and  towards  the  S.  in  the  Onean  mountains  of  Megaris.  The 
northern  ranges  were  crossed  at  three  points :  viz.  in  the  W.  by 
the  Pass  of  Diyosceph&lae,  *^  Oak-heads,"  between  Plataea  and  Eleu- 
sis ;  in  the  centre  by  the  wild  and  rugged  Pass  of  Phyle,  through 
which  ran  the  direct  road  between  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and  in  the 
E.  by  the  Pass  of  Decel^a,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and 
Delium.  From  the  N.W.  angle  of  Attica  a  range  runs  towards  the 
^.,  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits 
named  Xer&ta»  "the  Horns,"  now  Kandili,  Another  range  de- 
scends from  Pames,  imder  the  name  of  JBgaleust  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bay  of  Eleusis.  Another,  also  emanating  from  Pames,  runs  in  a 
parallel  direction  more  to  the  E.,  and  was  named,  in  its  N.  portion, 
BrileasQs*  or  PontelXenf*  Menddi,  and  in  its  S.  portion  Hymettus.' 


'  PaneB  was  faTourable  to  tbe  growth  of  the  Tine : — 
Dives  et  .Sgaleos  nemoram,  Pamesque  benignns 
Vitibus.  Stat.  I%eb.  xU.  620. 

>  Hymettns  was  ftmned  for  its  honey ;  it  was  also  formerly  well  clothed  with 
wood:  the  passage  quoted  tram.  Ovid  describes  the  source  of  the  lUssos  on 
this  mountain : — 

Est  prope  purpureos  coUes  florentis  Hymetti 
Pons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus. 
Silva  nemus  non  alta  facit ;  tegit  arbutus  herbam : 
Bos  maris  et  lanros,  nigraque  myrtus  olent. 
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The  latter  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  Temarkable  break, — the 
northern  or  Greater  Hymettos,  now  named  Telo^Vuni;  and  the 
southern  or  Lesser,  which  was  formerly  called  AiihydiiiSt  **  Water- 
less/' and  now  Mauro-  Vuni,  Between  the  ranges  specified,  plains 
intervene :  viz.  the  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain,  between  Kerata 
and  ^galeus;  and  the  Athenian  Plain,  or,  as  it  was  frequently 
termed,  **  the  Plain  "  (t6  Ilediov),  between  -^galeus  und  Pentelicus. 
The  mountainous  district  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  between  Pames, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  was  named  Diacria,  '*  the  Highlands."  S.E. 
of  Hymettus  is  an  undulating  district  named  Mesogaea,  ^  the  Mid- 
land;" and  this  is  followed  by  the  Paralia,  '*  the  Sea-coast,"  a  hilly 
and  barren  district,  including  the  whole  southern  division  from 
Prom.  Zoster  on  the  W.,  and  Brauron  on  the  E.,  down  to  Sunium. 
In  the  S.  of  this  lies  t^e  ridge  of  Lauiium,^  Legrana,  probably  so 
named  from  the  shafts  (Xavpa^  **  a  street  **  or  **  lane  ")  sunk  for  ob- 
taining the  silver-ore,  some  of  which  still  remain,  as  do  also  the 
heaps  of  scoria.  The  chief  promontories  are  Zoster*  the  extreme 
point  of  Hymettus;  Suniumi  at  the  extreme  S.  of  Attica,  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  crowned 
with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  to  the  ruins  of  which  the  promontory 
owes  its  name  of  G.  Kcionnes ;  and  CynosttTa*  **  Dog's  Tail,"  a  long 
rocky  projection,  bounding  the  Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  N. 

§  3.  The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little  better  than  mountain  torrents, 
almost  dry  in  summer,  and  only  full  in  winter  or  after  heavy  rains. 


Nee  densom  foliis  buzam,  fragilesque  myricfe 

Nee  tenueti  eytisi,  eultaqne  pinus  abest. 
Lenibns  impnlssB  Zephyris,  auraque  salubri. 

Tot  genenun  fh>ndes,  herbaque  sumina  tremunt. — Ot.  Art,  Am,  iii.  687. 

Hoc  tibi  These!  popiQatrix  misit  Hymetti 

Palladofl  a  silris  nobile  nectar  apis.— Ma&tial.  ziii.  104. 

Ing^nium,  dulcique  tenex  Ticinus  Hymetto. — Juv.  ziii.  185. 

The  marble  of  Hymettus  was  also  famed : — 

Non  trabes  HymettisB 
Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 

AMca.  Hob.  Carm.  ii.  18,  3. 

*  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  "  sacred ;"  the  epithet  "  silvery "  in  Euripides 
has  reference  to  the  mines  of  Lauriimi : — 

'AAA'  ore  Sovvtof  lp6v  at^ut6ii9ft,  Sat^w  *ABiflmv.  Od.  ill  278. 

Two^iav 
'Iv'  vAaev  hnari  ir^i^-rov 
Hpd^Aiifi.'  akuckwTW,  oKftav 
*Yirb  irAoJca  Sovvtov, 
Tas  tepd«  oirws  trpocrti' 

iroi/m*  av  'AWi/as.  SOPH.  Aj.  1217. 

^  re  SovvtV 
Aux«  'KBavwi  aw«  vvdpyvpoi  nirpa.  EuB.  Cyd.  293. 
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The  Athenian  plain  is  watered  by  two  rivers :  the  CephiuvB,'  a 
l^erennial  stream  which  rises  in  Fames  and  flows  on  the  W.  side  of 
Athens  into  the  Phaleric  Bay ;  and  the  Bimis,  a  less  important 
stream  rising  in  Hymettus,  and,  after  receiving  the  Eridftniui»  flowing 
through  the  S.  of  Athens  towards  the  Phaleric  Bay.  These  rivers 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  The  former  is  now  subdivided  into 
several  streams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  olive-groves  and 
gardens ;  the  latter  is  generally  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
The  Cyolobdms*  was  a  torrent  descending  from  Fames,  probably 
the  Megalo  Potamo.  The  Eleusinian  plain  is  watered  by  a  second 
Cephiwus,  Sarandaforo,  which  rises  in  Cithaeron,  and  by  another 
stream  now  named  the  JanuJa, 

§  4.  The  population  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionian  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  made  it  their  particular  boast  that  they  were 
autochthonous,^  a  circiunstance  which  Thucydides  (i.  2)  attributes 
to  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  The  Athenians  were  originally  named 
Cranai,  and  afterwards  Cecropidie,  and  did  not  assume  their  later 
name  until  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.  The  earliest  political  division 
of  Attica  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  who  parcelled  out  the  country 
into  twelve  independent  communities,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
solidated into  one  state  by  Theseus.  Another  andent  division,  attri- 
buted to  the  sons  of  Fandion,  was  based  upon  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  uKgeus  receiving  the  coast-lauid  (dienf),  with  the  plain 
of  Athens  (ntdids);  another  brother  the  highlands  (diaKpUi);  and 
another  the  southern  coast  (irapoXta).  These  districts  supplied  the 
basis  of  the  three  political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  Another  division  was  into  four  tribes  (<^Xai),  the  names  of 
which  varied  at  diflerent  times,  the  most  important  designations 
being  those  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  into  Geleontes, 
Hoplites,  Arg&des,  and  JCgicSres.  lliis  division  was  superseded 
by  that  of  Cleisthenes  into  ten  tribes,  named  after  Attic  heroes ;  two 
more  were  added  in  b.c.  307,  named  after  Antigouus  and  his  son 
Demetrias ;  and  a  third  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  There  was  a  further  division  into  townships  or  cantons 
(^bfjfioi),  of  which  there  were  174  in  the  third  century  b.c."    The 


Kpnjviu  fuvvOown 
Kif^coov  »>0|iil8cf  pt4BpmVf 
*AAA'  oiir  hr'  ^ftan 

'Offvrdicoc  wt6u»¥  hrwimrmi.  SoPH.  OSd.  OoL  685. 

^  Aristoplianet  refera  to  the  roaring  sound  of  it«  waters  : — 

*Ap««^,  MKpaicnic,  KwcXofiipov  ^mvijr  cx^r.  SquU.  137. 

7  cZkcu  ^aei  rJlc  avrdx^ovoc 

KAtivat  'Aftfvaf  ovc  imC^ajcrov  y^KOf.  EUB.  Ton.  592. 

•  Herodotus  (y.  69)  appears  to  five  100  as  the  original  number  of  the  demii 
there  is,  howerer,  some  little  doubt  about  the  tw<Mtf>i«g  of  the  passage. 
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tribes  and  the  demi  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  cross  diyision,  the 
latter  being  originally  a  heal,  the  former  a  purely  political  arrange- 
ment ;  and  thus  adjacent  townships  belonged  in  many  cases  to 
different  tribes.  Even  the  dermis  lost  its  local  character  by  degrees, 
as  change  of  abode  did  not  affect  the  original  arrangement,  the 
descendants  of  a  man  always  remaining  members  of  the  demtia  iu 
which  their  ancestor  was  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Gleisthenes.  The 
larger  demi  contained  a  town  or  village,  the  smaller  ones  only  a 
temple  or  place  of  assembly.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  pre- 
served, but  their  positions  are  very  often  unknown. 


Plan  of  Athens. 

1.  Fojx  Eode^.  £.  Theaeum.  8.  Theatre  of  DiODyms. 

3.  Temple  of  tbe  Olympian  Jove. 


4.  Odeum  of  Periclet. 


§  5.  AthensB*^  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  situated  in  the  central 
plain  already  described,  at  a  distance  of  about  4^  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  The  site  of  the  city  was  diversified  by  several  elevations,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  Acropolis,  an  oblong,  craggy 
rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat  summit  1000  feet 
lopg  from  E.  to  W.,  and  500  broad ;  while  grouped  around  it  were 
the  lesser  heights  of  the  Areop&gns  and  the  Fnyz  on  the  W.,  and 
the  Museimi  on  the  S.W.     The  river  nigsus  traversed  the  southern 


"  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  worship  of  Athena,  which 
was  introduced  by  Erechtheos. 

A17C.  GEOG.  T 
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quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  base  of  the  Museum  ;  the  Cephissus  ran 
outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  about  1}  mile  distant. 
In  addition  to  the  hills  already  enumerated,  we  must  notice  Lyoa- 
bettiifl,^  Monnt  St.  George,  a  lofty  conical  peak  to  the  E.  of  the 
Acropolis,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  walls  of 
Themistocles  passed  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Pnyx,  and  crossed  the 
Ilissus  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Museum ;  thence  they  turned 
E.,  and  included  some  heights  to  the  S.  of  the  Ilissus ;  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  town  they  passed  below  Mt.  Lycabettus,  and  returned  with  a 
broad  sweep  towards  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pnyx. 
The  town  within  these  limits  consisted  of  two  parts — the  Acropolis 
or  Polis,  and  the  Asty  or  "  City  ** — the  former  consisting  of  the 
central  rock  already  described,  on  which  the  original  city'  of  Cecrops 
stood,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  citadel  of  Athens ;  the 
latter  consisting  of  the  town,  which  lay  beneath  and  around  it,  and 
which  was  divided  into  the  following  districts: — Inner  Ceramlcus, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Eleusis  to  the  Agora ;  Mellte,  comprising 


Athens  and  its  Port-1'owns. 


*  Aristophanes  alludes  to  Lycahettus  as  a  mountain  of  some  celebrity  :— 

•Hv  oiv  <rv  Arfyiy?  AvKo/Bi^rrovf     ^^ 

Kal  napvatrStv  iffiltf  inty^.  Ban.  lOM. 

«  This  was  the  "  ancient  Cecropia :" — 

Avr6v  t'  avoKTO^  naiUa  icXtivh^  Aty^ 
Kal  Tovv  ai>v  avr^,  3c^tby  rtrayfi^vm/t 
K<paf,  voAoiaf  KtKpowias  oucirropac.  EUBJP.  SuppL  M«. 
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the  hills  of  the  Pnyx  and  Museum  ;  hcambonldfle  and  Coly ttus,  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  sometimes  included  under  Melite ;  Coele,  be- 
tween the  Museum  and  the  Ilissus ;  Cydathenfieum,  on  the  S.  of  the 
Acropolis  ;  Diomea,  including  the  whole  eastern  district ;  and  Agrse, 
in  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  Ilissus.  The  appearance  of  the  town  was 
striking  from  the  number  of  fine  public  buildings  in  it,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  The  streets  and  private 
houses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  very  inferior  character.  The 
port  of  Athens  was  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  a  distance  of  about 
4 J  miles  from  the  city.  The  original  port  was  at  Fhalemm,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Phaleric  Bay  (i),  at  a  spot  now  named  Treis  Pyrf^oi  (d). 
Subsequently  to  the  Pei-sian  War  this. was  abandoned  for  a  more 
westerly  situation,  where  the  Peiiaic  peninsula  afforded  three  natural 
basins, — the  largest  being  Pirous  (h)  on  the  W.  aide,  now  named 
Drako  or  Port  Leone ;  and  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the  E.  side, 
Ximychia,  Fanari  (k),  and  Zea>  Stratiotiki  (l),  the  former  being 
the  most  inland  of  the  two.  Gradually  the  peninsula  was  covered 
with  buildings,  and  important  suburbs  grew  up  at  the  extremity 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  ndmed  respectively  Piraeus  (b)  and  Muny- 
chia  (c).  The  port-towns  were  connected  with  the  city  (a)  by  three 
walls,  two  of  which  ran  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  Piraeus,  in  jarallel 
lines  350  feet  apart,  and  were  together  named  the  "  Long  Walls,"  or 
separately  the  Northern  or  Outer  (e  e),  and  the  Southern  or  Inter- 
mediate (f  f),  while  the  third,  called  the  Phaleric  (g  g),  connected 
Athens  with  Phalerum.  The  general  aspect  of  Athens  thus  re- 
sembled two  circular  cities  connected  by  a  long  street.  The  port- 
town  was  described  as  the  Lower  City,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Asty  or  Upper  City :  occasionally,  however,  the  latter  term,  as 
already  observed,  was  applied  to  the  Asty  itself,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Acropolis,  which  towered  above  it.  The  population  of  the 
whole  city  is  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  19*2,000  souls. 
We  proceed  to  a  more  minute  description  of  the  town  and  its  most 
remarkable  public  buildings. 

(1.)  The  Acropolis. — The  rock  of  the  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Athens,  and  was  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  its  fortress  and  its  sanc- 
tuary .3  On  three  sides  it  is  inaccessible :  towards  the  W.  it  is  ascended 
by  a  gentle  slope.  The  summit  was  enclosed  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  Pelasg;ians,  but  certainly  rebuilt  after 
the  Persian  War :  the  northern,  which  retained  the  name  of  the  Pelasgic 
Wall,  was  probably  restored  by  Themistocles,  and  the  southern  by 
Cimon,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  name  of  Pelasgicum  extended 
to  a  space  of  ground  below  the  wall,  probably  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 


Hence  Aristophanes  describes  it  as — 

afiarov  a«ep6iroXiv 
'Uphv  TdfitviK.  Lytistrat.  483. 
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Acropolis.  The  rocks  on  the  N.  side  were  nsmed  the  Long  Rocks/  a 
title  equally  applicable  to  thoee  on  the  S.  side,  but  restricted  in  use  to 
the  former,  probably  as  being  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  Western  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  PropjlflM  (Plan,  3,  3), 
erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles  in  B.C.  437-432,  under  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  consisting  of  a  double  central  portico,  through  which  a  mag- 
nificent flight  of  steps  led  up  fix>m  the  town,  and  two  projecting  wings, 
20  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico — ^the  northern  one  containing  a 
chamber  named  Pinacotheca,  from  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings, 
while  the  southern  had  no  chamber.  C^posite  the  latter  stood  the  small 
temple  of  Nike*  AptCros  (Plan,  4),  '*  Wingless  Victory,"  built  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  :  the  whole  was  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  extended  along  the  whole  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
a  distance  of  168  feet.  Of  these  buildings  the  inner  portico  still  remains, 
together  with  the  northern  wing.  The  temple  of  Nik€  Apteros  has  been 
rebuilt  in  modem  times  with  the  original  materials,  wMch  were  found 
on  the  spot.  Just  in  front  of  the  norUiem  wing  is  the  so-called  Pedestal 
of  Agrippa,  formerly  surmounted  by  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  two 
sons  of  Xenophon  (Plan,  5).  The  chief  buil<Ung  within  the  Pi'opylaca  was 
the  Pirthinon  (Plan,  1),  which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acro- 


Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 

poUs  :  it  was  built  by  the  architects  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  under  the 
direction  of  Pericles,  and  was  dedicated  to  Athena  the  "virgin,"  so 
named  as  being  the  invincible  goddess  of  war.     It  was  built  entirely  of 

*    *E<mv  ydp  ovjt  iainiiuK  *EAA^i»wv  irdAi«, 

Oh  irauX  'Epex'^^  9otfioi  e^evfev  yofiotf 
Bif  Kp^ovflrav,  ei^  irpoo^oppov?  virfnus 

Moucpdf  jcoAovcn  y^  avojcrcf  'Ar0t5of .  EUB.  Ion.  8. 

&  From  the  position  of  this  temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propyloea,  the  goddess 
was  invoked  by  persons  quitting  or  entering  the  Acropolis  :— 

Nunj  T   'A9ava  IloXiaf,  ^  vw^ci  ft   ati.  SOPH.  Pkiloct,  134. 

A49woi,ya  Nun|  (vyyevov,  rStv  t*  ev  rdAci  yvvaucStv, 

AsisropH.  LytiHrat.  317. 
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Pentelic  marble  in  the  purest  Doric  style,  its  dimensions  being  228  feet 
in  length,  101  in  breadth,  and  66  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment. 
It  consisted  of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  having  eight  columns 
in  each  front,  and  seventeen  at  each  side — in  all  forty -six.  Before  each 
end  of  the  cella  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns.  The  cella 
itself  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  eastern  of  which  was  the 
Nao8f  or  shrine,  and  specially  named  the  Hecatomp6don,  being  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  western,  named  the  Opisthodomus  and"  the 
Pai'thenon,  in  its  special  sense,  forty-three  feet  long.     The  former  con- 


The  Propylaja  restored. 


A.  PlnncothecR. 

B.  Temple  of  Nikrf  Apteros. 

C.  Pedntal  of  Agiippa. 


D.  Road  leading  to  the  Centml  Entrance. 

E.  Central  Entrance. 

F.  Hall  oorrrsponding  to  the  T 


tained  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  while  the  latter  was  used  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens.  Round 
the  summit  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  cella  was  a  frieze  in  low  relief, 
520  feet  in  length,  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession  :  the  slabs 
of  which  it  was  formed  are  the  well-known  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  Parthenon  remained  almost  entire  until  a.d.  1687,  when 
it  was  accidentally  blown  up  during  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  ;  it  was 
again  injured  in  1827.  The  Ereeli&eaxii  (Plan,  2)  stood  N.  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  was  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
being  connected  with  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Attica.  The  original 
temple  was  attributed  to  Erechtheus,  and  contained  the  statue  of  Athepa 

.  Poliaa,  of  olive-wood,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  the  sacred  tree,  and 
the  well  of  salt  water — the  former  evoked  by  Athena,  and  the  latter  by 
Poseidon  in  their  contest — and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus. 
The  building  contained  two  separate  sanctuaries,  dedicated  to  Athena 
and  Pandrosus.  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  a  new 
one  founded  on  its  site  about  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 

*  War,  but  not  completed  until  about  B.C.  393 :  its  form  was  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  ceUa,  seventy -three  feet  long,  and  thirty-seven 
broad,  with  a  portico  at  the  E.,  and  two  porticoes  at  the  western  end, 
not  facing  the  W.,  but  the  N.  and  S.,  and  thus  resembling  the  transepts 
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of  a  church.  The  E.  portico  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  of  which 
five  are  now  standing;  the  N.  portico  had  four  columns  in  front,  and 
two  at  the  sideff,  all  uf  which  remain;  the  S.  portico  had  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  six  caryatides,  instead  of  columns,  and  was  low  :  five  of  these 
are  standing,  and  the  other  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  building 
contained  two  principal  chambers — ^the  eastern,  or  lax^er  one,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  the  lesser  to  Pandrosua :  the  former  contained  the  olive-wood 
statue  covered  with  a  peploB,^  and  the  latter  the  olive-tree.  These 
compartments  were  on  different  levels,  the  eastern  being  eight  feet 
higher  than  the  western.  The  N.  portico,  which  gave  entrance  to  the 
Pandrosium,  contained  the  sacred  well;  and  the  S.  portico  was  the 
Cecropium,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops,  accessible  only  from  within.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  within  which 
were  numerous  statues.  The  Acropolis  further  contained  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  Promfichus  (Plan,  5),  seventy  feet  high,  facing  the  I'ro- 
pylsea,  and  so  lofty  that  the  point  of  the  spear  and  crest  of  the  helmet 
were  visible  from  Sunium  ;  a  brazen  quadriga  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
entered  the  Acropolis ;  the  Oigantomachia,  a  piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
Cimouian  wall ;  and  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  between  the  Pro- 
pyltea  and  Parthenon. 

(^2.)  Tlie  Asty.— The  first  object  that  meets  one  descending  from  Ihe 
Acropolis  is  the  AnofiigUMf  "the  hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars,"^  memorable 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Upper  Council,  which  held  its  sittings  on 
the  B.E.  summit  of  the  rock  in  the  open  air:  a  bench  of  stone  excavated 
in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  facing  the  S.,  served  as 
their  chamber.  Here  it  was  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  22).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  was  a  dark  chasm,  which 
formed  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides.^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Fnyx,  or  place  of  assembly  of 
the  people,  an  area  of  nearly  semicircular  form,  gently  sloping  towards 
the  agora,  artificially  formed  out  of  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill  by  excavat- 
ing at  the  back,  and  embanking  in  front:  the  bema,  whence  the  orators 
spoke,  faced  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  agoi'a  ;  it  is  a  hirge  stone, 
twenty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  city.  The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  12,000  square  yards,  and 
was  unencumbered  with  seats.  Behind  the  bemat  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  is  an  artificial  terrace,  whence  a  view  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained: 
this  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  Pnyx,  but  it 
was  more  probably  an  appendage  of  the  other.     The  Ag5ra,  or  market- 


•  This  is  the  image  referred  to  by  .Sschylus :  - 

*I^ov  flroAatbi'  iyKa$w  kafHtv  fipirut.  £um.  80.  ' 

7    "EoTot  ik  ffol  rb  Aoiirbv  Aty&>f  (rrpary 

*Acl  6ut(urmy  rovro  /SovAcvnipiov 

TLayov  3*  'Aptiov  tomA*  'A^a^OMav  iSpav 

'S^vdi  9*,  or*  ^\Bov  9i|(r«w«  xaTcL  ^Boifov 

SrpaniAaToOa'ai,  jcol  ir^Ati^  vtonrokiv, 

Tfjv6'  vrj/invfjyov  atmirvpiyiavav  irarc* 

*Ap<i  d*  SBvov,  ivBtv  S<rr   imawfiot 

n^pa,  WdTOf  r'  *A/>e(CK.  JEscH.  Eum.  6S3. 

*  The  position  of  this  sanctuary  is  fi^quently  alluded  to  by  the  tragic  poets  : 

Udyov  irop*  avrbv  x^^**}*^  ivowrat.  \6ov69>        Eua.  EUctr,  1269. 

Kara  y^f  oviimvm.  vlilsCH.  Fum.  1006. 
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place,  was  in  the  depression  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyz,andthe  Museum :  it  contained  several  stose,  or  colonnades— the  Stoa 
Eleutherios  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  the  Stoa  B:«sileios,  where  the  Archou  ' 
Baslleus  held  his  court ;  and  the  Stoa  Poeclle  (so  named  from  the  frescoes 
with  which  it  was  adorned),  from  which  the  school  of  the  Stoics  derived 
their  name.  The  other  public  buildings  and  objects  in  the  Agora  were 
— the  Xetrdimi,  where  the  public  records  were  kept ;  the  Tholna,  where 
the  Prytanes  took  their  meafe  ;  the  Bouleu tenon,  or  council-chamber 
of  the  500  ;  the  statues  of  the  ten  Eponymi,  or  heroes  of  Athens  ;  the 
Prytaneum  ;  and  the  central  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods.  On  the  hill  of 
the  MuBSnm  was  the  monument  of  Philopappus,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  Vespasian  :  portions  of  it  still  remain.  Beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  near  its  E.  end,  was  .the  stone  Theatre  of  Dlonysiu,  com- 
menced in  B.C.  500  and  completed  in  340  ;  the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  supported  by  strong  masonry.  The 
area  was  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  population  of  the  city,  which  here 
viewed  all  the  grand  productions  of  the  Greek  drama.  The  seats  were 
arranged  in  curved  rows  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and,  as  the  area  was  un- 
enclosed, the  spectators  commanded  a  view  of  Salamis  and  the  sea,  while 
behind  them  were  the  Parthenon  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  Acro- 
polis.^ Adjacent  to  the  theatre  on  the  S.  was  the  LenflBnm,  containing 
within  its  enclosure  two  temples  of  Dionysus;  and  immediately  E.  of  the 
theatre  was  the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  the  roof  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  On  a  height  N.  of  the  Areo- 
pagus stands  the  ThesSum,  founded  in  b  c.  469  and  completed  in  465, 
containing  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which  Cimon  brought  from  the  isle  of 
Scyros :  it  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 104  feet  long  by  45  broad,  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  and 
thirteen  on  each  side,  thirty-four  in  all,  and  divided  in  the  interior  into 
a  central  cdla  40  feet  long,  with  a  pronaust  facing  the  E.,  33  feet  long, 
and  an  opisthodomits  facing  the  W.,  27  feet  long;  the  porticoes  being 
included  in  each  case.  The  pediments  of  the  porticoes  and  the  metopes 
of  the  E.  front  were  filled  with  sculptures,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules.  The  building  is  nearly  perfect  at  the  present 
time,  having  been  formerly  used  as  a  Chiistian  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  and  now  as  a  national  museum.  The  great  temple  of  Zeus, 
named  the  OlympiSimi,  stood  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  ther  right  bank 
of  the  Ilissus  :  its  erection  was  spread  over  nearly  700  years,  having 
been  commenced  by  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  carried  on  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  b.c.  174,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  a  society  of 
princes;  and  finally  completed  by  Hadrian.  Its  remains  consist  of  16 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  6^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
above  60  feet  high.     The  temple  was  354  feet  long,  and  171  broad. 

Among  the  less  important  objects  we  may  notice — the  Odgnm  of 
Herodes,  near  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  built  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticjis,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
'6,000  persons  ;  the  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 


*  Allusion  is  made  to  its  position  in  the  following  lines  : — 
XaCptr   a<mjcb«  Xeoif, 

"iKTOLfi  VlfltVOL    Albf, 

TlofiSivov  <^(\af  ^lAot 

2c0<^poi'OVKre9  iv  XP^^- 

Ila^VaJOf  6*  virb  nrtpoU 

'Ovraue  a^erai  iran^p.  jEsch.  Sum,  007. 
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Acropolis,  18  feet  long,  30  high,  and  15  deep,  frequentlj  noticed  in 
.  the  Ion  of  Euripides;  the  C\tipKj&m,  a  fountain  so  named  from  its 
being  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous  communication  with  the 
harbour  of  Pbalerum;  the  Aglaniinm,  a  cave  in  the  Long  Bocks, 
whence  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Acropolis  ;>  it  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Aglaunis,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  ;  the  Oymiiaiiimi  of  Hadriiwi,  to 
the  X.  of  the  Acropolis  ;  the  Horilogiiuil  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes, 
commonly  called  the  *'  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  which  served  as  the 
weather-cock  and  public  clock  of  Athens,  supposed  to  haye  been 
erected  about  b.c.  100 ;  the  Street  of  Tripode,  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  so  named  from  the  tripods  which  the  victorious  choragi 
dedicated  to  Dionysus  in  the  small  temples  in  this  street :  one  of  these 
temples,  erroneously  called  the  **  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  was 
erected  by  Lysicrates  in  b.c.  335,  and  still  exists ;  (MlirlioS,  a  spring 
situated  S.  of  the  Olympxeum,  yielding  the  only  good  water  in 
Athens ;  the  Pisistratids  erected  over  it  a  building  with  9  pipes, 
hence  called  Enaeeerttniu ; '  the  Aroh  of  Hadriaii,  a  poor  structure 
still  existing  opposite  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Olympieum,  and  erected 
probably,  not  by,  but  in  honour  of  Hadrian ;  and  the  Pmatbenaio 
Stadiiim,  situated  between  two  parallel  heights  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Ilissus.  X 

(3.)  Suburbs  of  the  City. --The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the 
suburbs  was  the  (hzter  Ceramlenf ,'  outside  the  Dipylon,  through  which 
ran  the  road  to  the  Aea/demia,  some  6  or  8  stadia  distant  from  the  gate. 
The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus  :  it  was 
converted  into  a  gymnasium,  and  was  adorned  with  walks,  groves,^ 
and  fountains,  as  well  as  with  numerous  altars  and  a  temple  of 
Athena.  Here  Plato  taught,  and  hence  his  school  was  called  the 
Academic.  Sylla  had  its  groves  destroyed,  but  they  were  afterwards 
restored.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Akadhimia.  A  short  distance 
beyond  it  was  the  hill  of  Goldniu,  immortalized  by  the  tragedy  of 


1  Tbe  position  of  the  Aglaariam  and  its  flight  of  steps  are  alluded  to  by 
Eoripides : — 

*0  Ilaj^  AcunjfMira  km 
TlapovXii^ovaa  irirfM 

'It'tt  xopo^  vr€^ov<n  irodotv 

'AypavAov  jrcipoi  rpiyoFOi 

"Sfl-diia  x^o«P«t  iTflo  naWaiSos  yajuv.  Ion,  504. 

2  Et  quoe  Calllrhoe  noTiea  errantibiu  nndis 
bnplicat.  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  629. 

*  The  Ceramicus  was  the  banal  place  for  those  who  were  honoured  with  a 
public  foneral ;  hence  Arifitophanes  says  '.7— 

*0  Kepa|Aeurb«  B€^enu  vw, 

AijfUMrtf  yap  Iva  ro^^cv.  Av.  396. 

*  The  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  were  particularly  fine  : — 

Tf  Je  tfoAXet  /u.eytoTa  x^Pt* 
TKavKos  irat5oTpo<^v  <f>vX\ov  ikaCas- 
Tb  fitv  rif  ovre  veapiK  ovre  y^pf 
irifJMiinav  aAicl><rct  x'P*-  ir^as.— -SoPH.  (Ed.  Cot  700. 
'Ev  tvvKioit  BpofjMunv  'AkoSiJ^ov  ^oO.— Eufol.  Fwgtn. 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quierere  verum. — Hob.  Ep.  ii.  2,  45. 
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Sophocles.*  On  the  E.  of  the  city  was  CynoMrges,  where  the  Cynic 
School  was  established  by  Antinthenes  :  a  grove,  which  surrounded 
it,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  B.C.  200.  A  little  S.  was  the  lyoSnm, 
the  chief  of  the  Athenian  gnrmnasia,  where  Aristotle  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Peripatetic  School  taught:  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lycius. 

History. ^The  foundation  of  Athens  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  the 
first  king  of  Attica,  in  whose  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended 
for  the  possession  of  that  country.  The  greatness  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  consolidated  the  12  states  of 
Attica  into  one  kingdom,  of  which  Athens  became  the  capital.  The 
first  attempt  to  embellish  the  town  was  made  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons,  B.C.  560-514.  Xerxes  redueed  it  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  480,  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  under  the  direction  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  the  former  of  whom  secured  the 
town  by  walls.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  in  404,  the  Long  Walls  and 
fortifications  of  Piraeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  but 
were  again  restored  by  Conon.  After  the  battle  of  Chscronea  in  338, 
Athens  became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia,  but  it  retained  nominal 
independence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Having 
sided  with  Rome,  it  was  attacked  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
200,  when  all  the  suburbs  were  destroyed.  A  greater  calamity  befell 
it  in  86,  when  Sulla  took  the  town  by  assault,  and  destroyed  the 
Long  Walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  Firseus.  Though  the 
commerce  of  Athens  thenceforward  decayed,  the  town  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  as  a  .^ ,  ^^, 

school  of  art  and  literar  "^^''  '-^ 

ture.  The  Roman  em- 
perors, particularly  Har 
drian,  added  new  build- 


ings, and  the  town  was 
never  more  splendid 
than  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.      The    walls 

were  restored  by  Valerian  

in  A.D.   258,  and  it  was  Coin  of  Athens, 

thus  secured  against  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy were  abolished  by  Justinian,  and  the  temples  converted  into 
churches. 

The  other  Towns  of  Attica.— Atihanm,  the  largest  demus  of  Attica, 
was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Parnes  about  7  miles  N.  of  Athens :  its 
soil  was  fertile,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  was  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  :  its  exact  site  is 


*  An  altar  of  equestrian  Neptune  stood  there,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Sophocles : — 

Eviinrov,  ^eVc,  raait  xtapaui 

*1kov  rd.  Kparurra  ya<s  iiravKa. 

Tov  apfyfjTa  Ko\iiiy6v.  SoPH.  (Ed.  Col,  668. 

ot  St  irAi}<rtot  yvai 
T6vy  imron^v  Kokuvhv  cv^OKrat  ir^Catv 
^Apxffybv  elvoi.  Id.  58. 

t3 
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Dot  known.*  Eleuit,  Leptma,  stood  upon  a  height  near  the  sea, 
opposite  the  island  of  Salamis ;  the  fertile  Thriasian  plain  epread  inland 
from  it,  and  tiie  road  from  Athena  to  the  iathmus  passed  through  it. 
Eleusis  uwed  its  celebritj  to  the  worship  of  Demeter,  whose  coming 
(fXcuirif)  appears  to  be  iii^plied  in  the  name  :  the  road  which  connected 
the  ]>lace  with  Athens  was  named  the  '^  Sacred  Way,"  7  from  the  aolenm 
procession  which  travelled  along  it  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival.  The  temple  of  Demeter  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  484;  its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Pericles,  who  employed 
Istinus  as  architect,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  B.c.  318 ;  it  was 
the  largest  in  Gi'eece,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  marble.  The  only  noteworthy  remains  at 
Eleusis  are  the  fragments  of  the  Propyliea,  the  platform  of  the  temple, 
and  traces  of  wharfs.  The  plain  of  Eleusis  was  exposed  to  perioctical 
inundations  of  the  Cephissus  ;  to  check  these  Hadrian  raised  some 
embankments.  QrSpni,  Skala^  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  mari- 
time plain,  which  lies  about  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  on  the  border 
of  Boeotia :  from  its  position  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  Bceotians.  In  B.C.  412  the  latter  people  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  in  4o2  they  removed  the  town  7  or  more  pro- 
bably 17  stadia  from  the  sea,  to  the  site  now  named  Oropo,  whence 
it  was  shortly  reaoaoved  back  to  its  old  site.  It  changed  hands  fre- 
quently; after  the  battle  of  Chseronea  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians. In  318  it  became  independent,  but  in  312  it  was  taken  by 
Cassander,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  troops,  handed  over  to  the 
Boeotians.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Bhamniui,  Ovrio- 
Kastro,  stood  on  a  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Oropus 
and  Marathon,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Nemesis ; 
the  temple  stood  near  the  town,  and  contained  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Phidias  :  traces  of  two  temples  have  been  discovered, — a 
smaller  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a  larger  one  subsequently  erected  on  a  contiguous  site  ;  the  latter 
was  a  peripteral  hezatyle,  71  ft.  by  33  ft.,  while  the  former  was  only 
31  ft.  by  21  ft.  Mar&thon  was  the  name  both  of  a  place  and  of  a 
plain  ^  about  26  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  which  has  obtained 
an  undying  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  here 
obtained  over  the  Persians  in  b.c.  490.  The  plain  skirts  a  small  bay 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cynosura  on  the  N.  and  a  projection  of 
Pentelicus  on  the  S. ;   inland  it  is  backed  by  the  heights  of  Brilessus 


*  It  gives  title  to  a  well-known  play  of  Aristophanes,  Id  which  the  sufferings 
of  the  agriculturists  during  the  Peloponnesian  Wir  are  depicted,  the  position  and 
oocupation  of  the  Achamians  exposing  thein  to  serious  losses. 

'  The  Sacred  Way  left  Athens  by  the  Sacred  Gate,  though  it  might  also  be 
reached  by  a  branch  road  passing  through  the  Dipyliun.  It  traversed  the  Outer 
Ceramicus,  where  it  was  lined  with  tombs  and  statues;  it  then  crossed  the 
Cephissus  and  surmounted  the  range  of  ^galeus  by  the  pass  of  Dhafni;  the 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus  were  in  this  part  of  its  course  :  it  then  descended  to 
the  sea,  near  where  the  Rheiti  or  salt-springs  gush  out  from  the  base  of  .Sgaleus, 
and  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  shore  to  Eleusis. 

"  It  was  noted  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Theseus  destroyed  the 
Cretan  bull : — 

Te,  maxime  Theseu, 
Mirata  est  Marathon  Cretsei  sanguine  tauri. — ^Ov.  Met.  vii.  433. 
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and  Diacria,  and  on  either  side  it  is  closed  in  by  marshes.*  It  is  about 
6  miles  long,  and  3  miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  of  a  crescent 
form.  A  small  stream,  the  Marathona,  flows  through  the  centre  of  it. 
On  this  plain  stood  a  Tetrapolis,  or  confederacy  of  four  towns,  viz. : 
Marathon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  Vrana^  on  a  height  fortified  by 
the  ravine  of  a  torrent ;  Probalinthus,  probably  at  the  S.W.  of  the 
plain  ;  Tricorythus  at  the  other  extremity,  near  8uli ;  and  (Enoe,  at 
Iw}ij  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Marathona.  The  village  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Marathona  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
below  CBnoe.  In  the  plain,  about  ^  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  the  Soro  or 
artificial  mound  which  covers  the  bodies  of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the 
battle :  it  is  about  30  ft.  high  and  200  yds.  round.  Near  Vrana  are 
the  traces  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Hercules  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
while  1000  yds.  to  the  N.  is  the  Pyrgos,  or  remains  of  the  tower,  which 
may  be  the  site  of  tiie  trophy  of  Miltiades.  Branron,  near  the  E.  coast 
on  the  river  Erasinus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Artemis, 
who  had  a  temple  both  here  ^  and  at  its  port,  named  Hals  Araphenides  ;"^ 
the  latter  contMued  the  statue  brought  from  Tauris  by  Orestes  ayd 
Iphigeneia. 

Of  the  less  important  places  .we  may  notice — Eleutheiree  and  (Enoe, 
which  commanded  the  Pass  of  Dryoscephatee  over  Cithaeron ;  their 
positions  are  uncertain, — the  latter  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins 
of  Ghyfto-castro  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  former  by  Myupcli 
about  4  miles  to  the  S.E.;  Phyle,  F/7i,  a  strong  fortress  on  a  steep 
rock,  about  10  miles  from  Athens,  commanding  the  pass  across  Parnes, 
and  memorable  as  the  point  selected  by  Thrasybnlus  in  B.C.  404  aa  the 
base  of  operations  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants;  Beoelea,  on  a  circular 
and  isolated  spur  of  Fames,  which  commanded  the  pass  across  Parnes 
to  Oropus,  now  named  the  Pass  of  Tatoy,  through  which  the  Atlieniaus 
drew  their  supplies  of  corn  from  Eubcea  :  the  liacedsemonians  under 
Agis  seized  it  in  B.C.  413,  and  thence  carried  on  a  guerilla  wai'fare 
against  the  Athenians  ;  Aphidna,  between  Decelea  and  Uhamnus, 
probably  on",  the  hill  of  Kalroni,  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtajus  the  poet, 
and  of  H^rmodius  and.Ai'istogeiton,  and  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  place!  where  Theseus  deposited  Heleu ;  Pallene,  on  the  road  from 
Athens  to  Marathon,  between  Hvmettus  and  Pentelicus,  possessing  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Athena;  ^  Stiria,  on  the  E.  coast,  S.E.  of  Brauron, 


*  Large  quantities  of  water-fowl  frequented  the  marshes,  as  well  as  the  "plea- 
sant mead  of  Marathon  "  itself : — 

oo-a  T*  evdpocrovs  re 
r^S  r6irov$  cX'tc,  koX  Aei/mci)- 
va  rbv  ipotvra  Mopadwvos' 
"Opi/ts  re  irrepoirotKiAos 

'ATTaYas,  arTaya?.  AttlSTOPU.  Ar.  2^5. 

BpavfKayuus  dei  r^a6t  KXigBovxtltf  9cas.— ECR.  Tph.  Taur.  1474. 

'    Xcap6$  Ti?  eoTii'  'ArfliSos  irpb«  eo-xaroi? 
'Opoi<n,  ytimv  SeipdSo?  KopvoTuxf, 
'lepbf,  'AAds  I'ti'  ovm^?  bvofia^ei  Acw;* 
'EvravBa  T€V^as  vaJby^  iBpvaax  PperaSt 
'^TTiawiJi^v  T^s  Tavpuc^s.  EuR.  7^/i.  Taur.  1462. 

3    HaWilv^oi  yap  Wf/Lvbv  iKwepbtv  irdyov 

Atas  'ABdva^.  KURIP.  rferad.  849. 
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connected  with  Athena  by  a  road  named  the  ''Stirian  Way;" 
on  the  E.  coast  with  an  excellent  harbour,  Porto  Rafli,  whence  the 
Theoria,  or  sacred  procession,  used  to  sail,  and  with  a  temple  of  Apollo; 
Psaiiia,  the  birthplace  of  Demosthenes,  £.  of  Hymettus;  Thflneu, 
Theriko,  on  the  K.  coast,  about  7^  miles  N.  of  Sunium,  celebrated  in 
mytholo^  as  the  residence  of  Cephalus.  whom  Eos  carried  off  to  the 
gods,  and  a  place  of  importance,  as  testified  both  b^  its  ruins  and  by 
its  occupation  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War;  SimiiiiB 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.  413,  and  regfutled  as  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
Attica  :  the  temple  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  heights  was  a  Doric 
hezastyle,  the  only  remains  of  which  are  9  columns  of  the  S.  flank  and 
'6  of  the  N.,  together  with  2  columns  and  1  of  the  antee  of  the  pronaus; 
Anaphlyitnt,  Anavyao,  N.W.  of  Sunium,  near  the  mines  of  LAurium; 
8pli«ttiu  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  connected  with  Athens  by  the 
"  Sphettian  Way  "  which  entered  the  city  by  the  N.  end  of  Hymettus ; 
a  manufactory  of  vinegar  appears  to  have  existed  there  ;^  and  Hals 
JKyowydaa,  nearer  Athens,  where  were  some  salt-works. 

History. — The  history  of  Attica  and  of  its  capital  Athens  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  history  of  Greece  itself:  so  prominent  is  the 
position  which  it  holds  insill  ages.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  point  out  the  chief  periods  into  which  its  history  may 
be  divided,  and  which  are — 

(1.)  The  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  b.c.  594, 
during  the  first  portion  of  which  Athens  was  governed  by  kings  ;  the 
historical  events  during  the  whole  of  this  period  are  few  and  un- 
important. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  the  Athenian  state  from  the  time  of  Solon,  b.c. 
594,  to  the  attainment  of  its  supremacy  in  478.  This  period  is  signa- 
lized by  the  Persian  Wars  (49U-479),  in  which  Athens  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  political  influence 
of  Athens  through  its  maritime  power. 

(3.)  The  period  of  Athenian  ascendency,  which  lasted  from  478  to 
413,  when  the  army  and  fleet  were  destroyed  at  Sicily.  Under  the 
administration  of  Pericles  Athens  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  gloiy. 
The  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out  in  431,  and  proved  destructive  of 
Athenian  supremacy. 

(4.)  From  the  decline  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens  to  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146.  The  battle  of  iEgospotami  in  405  and  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysauder  in  404  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Athens.  In  378  Athens  joined  Thebes,  and  again  became  the  head  of 
an  important  maritime  ascendency,  which  lasted  until  355,  when  the 
Social  Wars  terminated  in  the  independence  of  her  allies.  A  subsequent 
alliance  with  Thebes  against  Philip  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338,  where  the  Athenians  were  totally  defeated. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Athenians  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  but  the  Lamian  War  ended  disastrously  in 
322,  and  Athens  surrendered  to  Antipater.  The  Macedonian  governor 
was  expelled  in  the  reign  of  Cassander  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in 
307,  and  Athens  was  captured  by  him  in  295.  Antigonus  GonataB, 
king  of  Macedonia,  the  ^on  of  Polioi-cetes  again  reduced  Athens  in 
92.     On  the  death  of  his  successor  Demetrius,  in  229,  Athens  joined 


KaT^nKaumv  avrov  rdL  p\4tfMpa.  Aristoph.  Plut.  720. 
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the  iEtoUan  League.  In  200  Philip  V.  besieged  Athens,  and  she  was 
only  relieved  by  the  Roman  fleet :  she  afterwards  joined  Rome  against 
Philip.  Attica  was  finally  added  to  the  other  dependencies  of  Rome 
in  146. 

Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Attica.— Bal&ndBt  KuLuri,  lies  between  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  closing  the  bay  of  Eleusis  on  the  S. 
Its  shape  resembles  an  irregulai*  semicircle  facing  the  W.  ;  its  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  E.  to  W. 
about  the  same.  It  had  in  early  times  the  names  of  Pityussa,  Sciras, 
and  Cychria,^  the  former  from  the  pine-trees  on  it,  the  two  latter  after 
the  heroes  Scirus  and  Cychreus.  The  island  is  mountainous,  and  the 
shore  much  indented  :  the  most  salidnt  points  are  the  promontories 
of  SilenisB  or  TropflBa,  C.  St.  Barbara,  at  the  S.E.,  off  which  lies  the 
small  isle  of  Psyttalia,  Lipsokutalij  a  mile  long  and  from  200  to  300 
yards  across  ;  Sciradiiim,  probably  at  the  S.W.,  where  stood  the  temple 
of  Athena  Sciras ;  and  Budorom  at  the  W.  The  old  city  of  Salamis 
stood  on  the  S.  shore  ;  the  new  one  on  the  N.  shore.  The  island  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  by  the  Greeks  in 
B.C.  480,  which  took  place  in  the  channel^  between  the  island  and 
Attica,  and  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  his  seat  on  Mount  iEgaleus. 
Salamis  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  ^acidsB  of  ^Egina,  and 
was  the  residence  of  Telamon  and  his  son  Ajax  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.  It  was  independent  until  about  t.c.  620,  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians  and  Megarians.  The 
question  was  ultimately  refen-ed  to  the  Spartans,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  Athens ;  and  to  this  power  it  belonged  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  318.  In  232  the  Athenians  purchased  it  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Athenian 
settlers  :  thenceforward  it 'was  attached  to  Athens.  JEglna,  Eghiruiy 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf  nearly  equi-  /^  f)\      ^\ 

distant  from  the  shores  /-pJxJ/'r^.^     N\ 

■  of  Attica,    Megaris,  and        ri/Q^^y/' k^J> 
Epidaurus.     In  shape  it        «     H&*-i  X)^ 
is  an  irregular  triangle. 
The   S.    portion    of  the 
island  is  occupied  by  the 
magnificent   conical  hill 
named    St.    Elias:    the 
W,  side  is  a  well  culti- 
vated plain.       The    ori- 
ginal   inhabitants  were  Achseans,' 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus 


Coin  of  ^gina. 


but    these  were    superseded  by 

^.^^^_^ ^ The  chief  town,  also  called  JEg&ia,  stood  on 

the^N.W.  coast,  and  possessed  two  harbours  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  shrine  of  Jiacus.  The  moles  of  the  ports 
and  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced. 


On  a  hill  m  the  N.E.  of 


*  This  name  occurs  in  JEschylus  : — 

'AKxa?  oH>t  Kvxpeias.— Per«.  670. 

"ZaXatuvoi  aicTaX  iras  re  ir(>6ax'i^po^  TOiro?. — 2EBCH.  Pers.  272. 
7  The  mythical  account  of  its  original  population  is,  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants 
(ftvpfiTjKes)  of  the  island  into  Myrmidons,  over  whom  JE&oviB  ruled.     See  Ov. 
Met.  vii.  624,  acq. 
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the  iftliuid  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Doric  order, 
whicli  lias  been  variously  regarded  as  that  of  Zeus  Panhelleniua,  and 
that  of  Athena  noticed  by  lierodotus  (iil.  59).  The  sculptures  which 
adorned  it,  and  which  were  diHcovered  in  1811,  represent  events  con- 
nected with  the  Trojan  War.  The  temple  was  erected  early  in  the 
6th  century.  Another  town  named  (Ea  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  iEgina,  as  a  dependency  of  Epidaurus,  became  subject  to 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Ai^^os,  about  B.c.  748.  It  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  activity  :  as  eaiiy  as  b6'S  it  had  entered  into  relations 
with  Egypt,  and  about  500  it  held  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Crete  and  Italy.  The  authority  of  Epidaurus  was  renounced, 
and  MgiuA  became  an  independent  state.  As  such  it  entered  into  a 
league  with  Tliebes  against  Athens  in  505,  and  ravaged  the  coasto  of 
Attica.  The  ^ginetans  did  good  service  to  the  Greek  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  Athenians,  to  whom  ^gina  had  becouue,  in  . 
the  expressive  lang^uage  of  Pericles,  the  "eye-sore  of  the  Pirssus,'* 
defeated  them  in  460,  took  their  town  in  456,  and  expelled  the  whole 
population  in  431 :  the  refugees  were  settled  at  Thyroa  by  the  Spartans, 
and  were  restored  by  Lysander  in  404. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice — HelSna  or  Maerii,  Makronisi, 
off  the  E.  coast,  a  long,  narrow  island,  uninhabited  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  ;  Patrodi  Iiunila,  off  the  S.  point,  so  named  after  a 
general  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  built  a  fort  on  it ;  and  Belblna, 
St.  George,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  described  by  The- 
mistocles  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in  Hellas. 

§  6.  The  imiK)rtant  island  of  EubcBftt  Negropont?  lies  opposite  to 
the  coasts  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Lo- 
oris.  Politically  it  was  closely  connec- 
ted with  the  first  of  these  countries,  to 
which  we  therefore  append  it.  Geo- 
graphically it  lay  in  closer  contiguity 
Coin  of  Kubcea.  to  Bceotia,  the  strait  separating  them, 

named  Enrlpns,  being  only  40  yards 
across  at  Chalcis.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  90 
miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  4.  The  mountain-range 
which  traverses  it  throughout  its  whole  length  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  Pelion  and  Ossa;  on  the  E.  coast  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  7266  feet ;  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Cen8Bnm>" 
Lithadhuj  in  the  N.W. ;  Artoxnisinm  in  the  N.,  opposite  the  Thes- 
salian  Magnesia,  the  scene  of  the  Persian  defeat  in  b.c.  480 ;  Caph§- 


*  The  modem  name  is  compounded  of  Egripo^  a  corruption  of  Euripus,  and 
ponte^  •'  a  bridge." 

*  It  was  crowned  with  a  temple  of  Zeus,  surnamed  Cense  us  : — 

*A<mj  Ti«  «<rr'  Ev/3otis,  ivO'  opt^erai 

B«D/uioi^,  WAij  T   ryxofira  Kijraitp  Aii.  SOFH.  Track,  237. 

'A«T^  Ti5  a/i.^weAvoTO«  Ev/3ota(  ojcpot' 

K^fttudr  c(mv,  iv9a  irarp*^  Ait 

Boifto^  hfii^ti^  re/uievtW  T€  ^vAXdUa.  Id.  752. 
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rem/  Kavo  DorOy  in  the  S.E. ;  and  GeTSBBtna,*  Maudili,  in  the  S.Pl 
Though  generally  mountainous,  the  island  contains  some  rich  plains, 
particularly  those  alx)ut  the  towns  of  Histiaja  and  Chalcis — the  latter 
being  named  Lelantum."  The  E.  coast  is  remarkably  rocky,  and 
both  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  currents  render  it  extrexnely 
dangerous.  The  part  called  the  "  Hollows  "  was  somewhat  N.  of 
Geraestus.  The  streams  are  of  trifling  size.  Tlie  island  was  fertile  : 
the  plains  produced  corn,  and  the  hills  fed  sheep.  The  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carystus  were  far-famed.  The  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Abantes,*  after  whom  the  island  was  sometimes  named  Abantis; 
but  in  historical  times  these  gave  place  to  Ionian  Greeks,  who 
founded  the  most  imiwrtant  towns;  viz.  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Oreus 
or  Histisea,  and  Carystus, 

Ghaldfl,  Egripo,  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Euripus,  just  where  the  strait 
id  divided  into  two  channels  by 
a  rock,  which  now  forms  a  central 
pier  for  the  bridge  that  connects 


the  island  with  the  mainland.  The      |  ^^^>^\    \   A 

extraordinary  flux  and  reflux  of 

the  currents*  at  this  point  were 

noticed  by  the  ancients.    Chalcis 

rose  to  great  commercial  import-  Coin  of  Cbalcls  in  Euboea. 

ance,    and   planted    colonies    in 

Sicily,   Italy,*  and  Macedonia.     The  chief  events  in  history  are— its 

capture  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  506;  its  revolt  from  that   state  in 

445,  and  its   subsequent  reconquest  by   Pericles;   its  second  revolt 


I  On  this  promontory  the  Greek  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy : — 
Tapd^M  ire'Aayo?  Alyot'a?  oAo?. 
'AktoX  Bi  MvKoi'ov,  A^Aiot  re  x^'-P^^^* 
XxOpo?  T«  A^/utW5  $'  ai  Kaufnjpeioi  r'  axpat, 
IIoAAwv  BoMovTwy  <rmfA.aff  Z^ovtriv  vtKpCiv. — EuR.  Troad.  88. 
8cit  trlRte  MinervcB 
Sidus,  et  EuboictB  cautes,  ultorque  Caphereus. — JEn,  xi.  260. 
'    *OpTO  i'  <irl  Aiyv?  o2)po«  a^/mei^ac  at  6«  /*aA'  &»ta 
*\x9v6tvTa  KiKfvBa  SitSpa^iov  es  W  Tepaiarbv 
•Ewvxuu  KaTa-yovTO.  HoM.  Od.  til.  176. 

S     Kiji^aibv  6'  eirc0i)s  i/av<riicAcm)$  Ev^0lY}9. 

2t^«  «'  eirl  AriXdyrtf  ireiu^,  HOM.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  219. 

«    Oi  8    Eu^otaI/  exw  y^ivea  irveioKre?  "Kfiavre^.  H-  il-  536. 

Tiav  S   aM'  iiytfiovm'  'EAe(^i}V(i)p,  o^of  ^Apryof , 
XaiXKb}6oyTidifii%f  juieya&vfuov  ipxoi  'Afiajmav'      •   Id.  640. 
*  Arctatus  rapido  fcrvet  qua  gurgite  pontus 
Euripusque  trahit,  citrsum  tnutantihus  undis^ 
Chalcidicas  puppes  ad  iniquam  classibus  Aulim. — Luc.  v.  234. 
«  The  most  famous  of  these  colonies  was  Cumao,  which  consequently  receivwl 
the  epithet  "  Chalcidian  :" — 

Chalcidicaque  levis  tandem  super  adstitit  arce. — Virg.  j^.  vi.  17. 

Htec  ego  Chalcidicis  ad  te,  Marcelle,  sonabam 

Littoribus,  fractas  ubi  Vesbius  egerit  iras.— Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4,  78. 
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in  411,  which  was  again  unsuooessful ;  the  attacks  upon  it  by  the 
Romans  in  207  and  192;  and  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  From 
its  position  in  command  of  the  Euripus  it  was  termed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  one  of  the  "fetters  of  Oreece."     Eretria,   stood  S.  of 

Chalcis  at  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  of  Lelan- 
tum,  which  was  a  bone  of 
contention  between  the  two 
cities.  The  original  town, 
near  VcUhyt  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  b.c.  490 
for  the  part  it  had  taken  in 
the  Ionian  revolt,  but  was 
a^iin  rebuilt  more  to  the  S. 
at  Ka$tri.  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  off  its  harbour,  in  411,  led  to 
its  revolt  from  that  power.  It  was  governed  by  tyrants  from  about  400 
to  341 ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  Rhodians  in  the  war  with 
Philip  V.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  founded  by  Mene- 
demus,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  tragic  poet  Achsus.  The  remains 
of  the  acropolis  and  of  a  theatre  still  exist  at  Kastri,  OreuB  stood  on 
the  N.  coast,  and  was  originally  named  Histisea:^  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  and  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Athens,  from  which  it  revolted  in  b.c.  445,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  banished,  and  Athenian 
settlers  placed  in  their  stead.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oreus 
became  subject  to  Sparta,  and  remained  so  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
In  the  wars  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  it  was  taken  by  the 
_  -  latter  in  the  years  207  and 

'  200.     Caiyitiu  was  situated 

on  the  S.  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  known  in  history 
as  the  place  where  the  Per- 
sians landed  in  B.C.  490.  The 
marble  quarries  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Ocha :  the  marble  was 
of  a  green  colour  with  white 
bands,  and  was  much  prized 
at  Rome.® 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Diiim,^  near  Prom. 
Cenaaum,  the  mother-city  of  Canse  in  -^olis ;  JEdepsns,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  with  some  warm  baths  ;  OrobieB,  opposite  Cynus  in  Bceotia,  with 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selintmtius:  the  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  B.C.  426 ;  JEgSB,  opposite  Anthedon,  possessing  a  famous 
temple  of  Poseidon  ;*  Amuynthiu,  about  a  mile  from  Eretria,  with  a 


Coin  of  Carystus. 


'  It  is  noticed  under  this  name  by  Homer,  as  abounding  in  grapes  : 

iroAvcrra^vAoi'  ff  'larCaiav.  U.  ii.  537. 

8  Ouidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  columnis, 
Tsenare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis? — Tibull.  iii.  3,  13. 
Idem  beatas  lautus  exstruit  thermas 

De  marmorc  omni,  quod  Carystos  invenit. — Mart.  ix.  76. 
8    KiJpiKWi/  t'  e^oAoy,  Atov  t   cum/  inokU6pov,^Kon.  II,  ii.  638. 
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temple  of  Artemis  Amai*ynthia ;  PortlimiLi,  a  harbour  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euboean  channel  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  and  hence  a  place 
of  importance  as  a  point  for  attacking  the  coast  of  Attica ;  Styra,  N.  of 
Carystiis,  occupied  originally  by  a  Dryopian  population,  a  place  noticed 
in  the  Persian  War  and  subsequently  subject  to  Athens ;  OersBBtui,  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  cnlebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don ;  and,  lastly,  Cerinthiu,^  on  the  N.E.  coast. 

History, — As  Eubcsa  never  formed  a  single  political  state,  its  history 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  its  separate  towns.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  powerful  cities  in  early  times  :  they  continued 
so  until  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse,  when  ChaJcis  engaged  in  war  with 
Athens,  and  lost  its  territory  in  consequence  in  b.c.  506.  After  the 
Persian  War,  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  dependent  on  Athens:  it 
revolted  in  445  and  again  in  411,  but  was  reconquered  on  each  occa- 
sion. With  the  decline  of  Athenian  supremacy,  tyrants  established 
themselves  in  the  towns  \  these  submitted  to  Macedonia  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  island  remained  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  dominions 
until  194,  when  the  Romans  took  it  from  Philip  Y. 

§  7.  Not  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Attica  lies  an  important 
group  of  islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Cycl&des^  was  given,  because 
they  lay  in  a  circle  (cV  kvkK<p)  around  Delos,  which,  though  the 
smallest,  was  the  most  important  of  them.  These  islands  appear 
to  be  physically  connected  with  Euboea,  and  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  same  elevation,  rising  from  the  sea  at  intervals.  The  numbers 
and  names  of  them  are  variously  given  ;  but,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  following  twelve  constituted  the  group  : — Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Pares,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhenea,  Mycfinos, 
Syros,  Tenos,  and  Andros.  The  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
rated is  in  a  circle  commencing  at  the  N.W.  These  islands  were 
for  the  most  part  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists. 

Coot  or  Oea,  Zea,  is  about  1 3  miles  S.E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  is  14  miles  in  length  by  10  in  breadth.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  nymphs  who  were  driven  from  it  by  a  lion. 
The  lonians  colonised  it  and  built  four  towns;  of  which  lulis,  the 
capital,  in  the  N.,  was  the  most  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  lyric  poets  Simonides^  and  Bacchylides,  and  of  the  philosopher 


*    Aiya$*  evBa  S4  ot  kAvtaL  dwjuuira  fiiv0t<n  Xifivrii, 

Xpvo-ea,  fiopfuupoKra,  rerevxaToi,  o^^^ira  oiei. — H.  xili.  21. 

*  The  general  appearance  of  these  islands  hardly  justifies  the  epithet  of 
"  glittering "  applied  to  them  by  Ilorace ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
brown : — 

Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  sequent  Cycladas.  Oarm.  i.  14,  19. 

Fulgentesqtte  tenet  Cycladas.  Id.  iii.  28,  14. 

*  Horace  alludes  to  him  in  the  lines : — 

Non,  si  priores  Mroonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  PindaricsB  latent, 
Ceseque,  et  AlcoBi  minaces, 
Stesichoriqne  graves  CamcDnee.  Oarm.  iv.  0,  5. 
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ArUion:  its  laws  were  so  excellent  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  The 
other  towns  were — Coressia,  which  served  as  the  port  of  lulis;  Car- 
thjua/  in  the  S.E.;   and  Poeeessa  in  the  S.W.    CyUmos,  Thermia,  is 

seldom  mentioned :  its  chief 
celebrity  in  ancient  times 
was  derived  from  its  ex- 
cellent cheeses,  and  in 
modem  from  some  hot 
springs  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  name.  It  pos- 
sessed a  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  W.  coast  at 
Hehrxo^kastront  of  which  some  remains  still  exist :  this  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  Philip's  troops  in  B.c.  200,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged 
by  Attains  and  the  Rhodians.    SailphM,  Serpho,  was  chiefly  famed  for 

its  poverty  and  insignific- 
ance, aAd  was  hence  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a  place  of 
banishment.^  It  possessed, 
however,  iron  and  copper 
mines.  It  was  the  fabled 
scene  of  the  education  and 
exploits  of  Perseus.'  Siph- 
noB,  Siphno,  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  from 
its  gold  and  silver  mines, 
and  possessed  a  treasury* at 
Delphi.  These  mines,  however,  were  at  length  worked  out,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  poor  even  to  a  proverb.     They  manufactured  a 

superior  kind  of  pottery. 
The  chief  town  lay  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Kastro. 
Parol,  Paro,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades :  it 
consists  of  a  single  round 
mountain,  sloping  evenly  to 
a  maritime  plain  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  all  sides.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fine 
marble,  dug  out  of  the  sides  of  Mt.  Marpessa,''  and  for  its  figs.    The 


Cuin  uf  Sipbnos. 


Coin  uf  Paros. 


*  Transit  et  antiqniB  Carthela  mcenia  Ceue. — Or.  Met.  vii.  368. 
^  ^stuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi, 
Ut  Gyarse  clausus  acopulis,  parraque  Seripho. — Juv.  x.  169. 
•    Ilcpovvf  oirore  rpCrov  a- 
w<r€v  Koxnyirtirav  t^ipo^t 

AmjoIvC  re  fjue^av  aywv.— Find.  Pyth.  xli.  19. 
'  Nee  xnagis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 
Quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. — Yiaa.  JSn.  vi.  470. 
StoAoi'  BifieVf  Ilaptov 

At9ov  kgvKOTtpav.  PiKD.  Nem.  iv.  131. 

Urit  me  GlycersB  nitor 
Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius. — Hoa.  Oarm,  i.  19,  3. 
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oapital  was  on  the  W.  coast:  remains  of  it  exist  at  Paroichia.  Its  chief 
historical  event  ia  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Miltiades  to  subdue  it 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  poet  Archilochus  was  bom  there. 
HaZiM,  Naxia,  was  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  being  19  miles  in  length 
by  15  in  bresulth:  it  was  also 
eminently  fertile,  producing 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  of 
the  finest  description.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  a  moun- 
tain, named  Drius,  rises  to 
the  height  of  3000  feet.  Its 
capital  stood  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
town.  The  ruins  of  a  temple 
still  exist'  there.  Naxos  was  the  seat  of  a  tyranny  before  the  Persian 
War.  The  failure  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  it  in  b.c.  501  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  island  was  cruelly  ravaged 
by  the  Peraians  in  490.  After  the  Persian  War  it  whs  subject  to  Athens, 
from  which  it  revolted  in  471  -to  no  good  effect.  DelOB,^  Dhiles,  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cyclades, 
between  Rhenea  and  Myconos. 
It  is  little-  more  than  a  rock, 
being  only  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  holiest 

spots    in    all    Hellas,   having  Coin  of  Delos. 

been  called  into  existence  (as  ,   .     .        i        u 

was  believed)  by  the.  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  fixed  m  its  place  by 
Zeus  9  th^t  tt  might  become  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  It 
enjoyed  a  singular  immunity  from  earthquakes,  which  was  attributed 
to  its  miraculous  origin.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  celebmted  by  a 
great  periodical  festival,  in  which  the  Athenians  and  other  nations  took 
part.  The  sanctity  of  the  isle  is  attested  by  the  regard  shown  to  it  by 
Datis  and  Artapheraes,  as  well  as  by  its  being  selected  as  the  treasury 
of  Greece  in  B.C.  477,  and  by  the  purification  of  it  by  the  Atnenians 
in  426.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  146,  it  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  bronze. 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  and  thenceforth  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  town  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island, 
just   under  Mount   Cynthus,i  a   bare  granite  rock,    about   400   feet 

«  Deles  had  a  variety  of  poetical  names,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
Ortygia,  connected  with  the  legend,  that  Latona  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into 
a  quail  (oprvf).      The  name  Ortygia  occurs  in  Homer,  Od.  v.  123;  xv.  40^; 
but  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  described  in  tenns  (5«i  rponai  T,e\ioio)  which  make 
it  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  applied  to  Deloa.     See  note*,  p.  428. 
»  Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Nereidum  matri,  et  Neptuno  JEgaeo : 
Quam  plus  Arcitenens,  oras  et  littora  circum 
Errantem,  Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit, 

Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. — Viro.  .En.  iii.  73. 
*H  &<:  <rt  irpSiTov  Aijt**  t4k€,  xapfjM  fiporoitrtv, 
KKtvdtlaa  irpbs  Kwflov  opos  icpovajj  evl  v^cry 
AijA«p  iv  ofAi^ipvTn.  HOM.  ffymn.  in  Apoll.  25. 

»  Ipse  jugis  Cynthi  graditur,  moUiquc  fluentem 
Fronde  premit  crinem  flngens,  atque  implicat  auro. — Vibg.  ^En.  iv.  147. 
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high,  whieh  Beired  as  its  acropolis.  A  small  stream,  named  Inopus, 
and  an  oval  lake  are  noticed  bj  the  ancients.  The  foundations  of 
the  theatre,  of  a  stoa,  and  of  a  few  houses,  are  all  the  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  town:  the  rest  of  the  materials  were  transported  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople.  Bhonia'  is  separated  from  Delos  by  a 
strait  about  half  a  mile  wide:  it  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  inlets.  It  served  as  the  burial-place 
of  Delos.  MyoftiUM,'  Mykono,  is  little  else  than  a  barren  granite  rock, 
ten  miles  in  length  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth,  with  two  towns  on 
it :  its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  avarice,  f^yrot,  Syra,  was  a 
more  fertile  island,  but  hardly  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Homer,^  though  it  still  produces  good  wine.  It  possessed  two 
cities,  one  on  the  E.  the  other  on  the  W.  coast.  The  philosopher 
Pherecydes  was  a  native  of  Syros.  Tenoi,  Tino,  lies  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Delos,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  The  inhabitants  were  wealthy,  and  paid 
a  yearly  tribute  of  3600  drachmse  to  Athens.  The  capital  stood  on 
the  S.W.  coast,  and  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon.  The 
island  was  famed  for  its  fine  garlic.  Andiot,  Andro^  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  group,  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and  eight  broad :  it  was 
fertile,  and  particularly  famed  for  its  wine.  The  town  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast:  it  was  besieged  by  Themistocles  after  the  Persian  War, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  S  W.  of  Andros  is  the 
small  island  of  Gy&rot,  Jura^  a  barren  rock,  about  six  miles  in  circum> 
ference,  which  the  Roman  emperors  used  as  a  place  of  banishment:^  a 
purple  fishery  was  carried  on  there. 

IX.  Meoaris. 

§  8.  The  small  district  of  Me^^Mi  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Boeotia 
on  the  N.  to  Corinthia  on  the  S. ;  the  limit  in  the  latter  direction 
having  been  originally  at  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  N.,  at  the  Sci- 


*  y^iot  r',  i|<i  Uapoti  'PifvoAa  n  ircT/>i|e<r<ni.— HoK.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  44. 

*  The  epithet  humilem,  applied  to  this  island  by  Orid,  is  incorrect :  it  was  one 
of  the  islands  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (see  note  *,  above). 

Hino  humilem  Myconon,  cretosaque  rura  Cimoli. — Ov.  Met.  vii.  463. 

Ipsa  tua  Mycono  Gyaroque  revelli. 
Dele,  times.  Stat.  Theb.  iii.  438. 

*    N^mk  ns  SvptT)  KuckqaKtrai,  ei  irov  oxovcts, 
'Oprvytiff  KoBvntpBtVj  o6i  rpoiral  i^cAu>io, 
Otn  ireptirAi)9i}s  kCriv  twtqv  aW*  ayaOq  fievt 
Ev/3oTO«,  ev^T)Ao$,  olrairXiftfiff,  iroXvirvpof. — Od.  xv.  402. 
There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  Homer*s  Syrie  is  identical  with  Syros,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  a  poetic  fiction.     The  question  turns  partly  on  the 
further  question  whether  Homer's  Ortygia  represents  Delos. 

^  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Oyaris,  et  carcere  dignum. — Juv.  i.  73. 
Ut  Gyarse  clausus  scopulls,  parvaqne  Seripho. — ^Id.  x.  170. 
It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  rocks  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (see 
note  B,  p.  427),  though  it  is  not  particularly  near  that  island.     The  epithet  eelaa 
is  misplaced,  whether  it  be  applied  to  Gyarus  or  (as  in  some  copies)  to  Myconos. 
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ronian  rocks.  In  the  N.E.  Megaris  ^as  contiguous  to  Attica ;  else- 
where it  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Saronic  on  the  E.  It  thus  lay  open  on  the  side  of 
Attica  alone,  and  was  naturally  connected  with  that  country  rather 
than  with  any  other.  It  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and 
contains  only  a  single  plain  about  6  or  7  miles  long,  and  about  the 
same  in  breadth,  which  opens  towards  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  S., 
and  was  named  Leucon,  "  the  White  Plain."  The  chief  mountain- 
range  was  named  Qeranea>  Makriplayi,  a  southerly  extension  of 
Cithseron,  which  stretches  across  the  isthmus  like  a  vast  wall,  and 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  crossed  at  three  points :  on  the  W.  by  a  road  near 
the  «ea-coast,  little  frequented  from  its  distance ;  in  the  centre  by 
the  pass  now  named  Dervenia^  which  was  probably  the  main  line  of 
communication  in  early  times  ;  and  in  the  E.  by  a  coast- road,  which 
afterwards  became  the  main  line  of  communication,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  difficulty,  being  carried  for  several  miles  along 
a  narrow  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  pass  is  the  Scironia  Saza"  of  antiquity,  the  Kake- 
scala,  **  Bad  Ladder,"  of  modern  times.''  On  the  border  of  Attica 
were  the  heights  of  Kerata»  before  noticed.  The  promontory  of 
JEgiplanctuB  °  is  on  the  W.  coast. 


Minoa. 


Nisaea. 


Megara. 

§  9.  The  capital,  Hegfira,  stood  on  a  low  hill  with  a  double  sum- 
,  mit,  in  the  plain  already  noticed,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 


*  They  were  said  to  have  been  so  namecV  after  Sciron,  a  robber  wham  Theseus 
destroyed : — 

Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lelegeiu  moeuia,  limes 
Composito  Scirone  patet :  sparsique  latronis 
Terra  negat  sedem,  sedem  negat  ossibus  unda : 
Quae  j  aetata  diu  fertur  durasse  vetustas 

In  scopulos :  scopulis  nomen  Scironis  inh8eret.^-0y.  Met.  vii.  443. 
' '  Hadrian  rendered  this  roud  passable  for  cigriages. 

8  Aifiyriv  S'  vnip  TopiySnnv  taiai^tv  ^ao$* 
*Opo5  T*  eir*  AiytVAayicTOi'  i^ucvoviitvoVf 
^Qrpvve  Bta-fibv  firi  xo-fiC^o^cu  infp6i.—jSSeaE,  Ag,  302. 
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Saronic  Gulf.  The  summits  were  named  Caria  and  Alcatbo^, 
Caria  being  probably  the  highest,  and  were  each  the  site  of  au 
acropolis.  Below  the  city  was  a  port-town  named  Hinsa,  connected 
with  Megara  by  long  walls,  which  have  now  wholly  disappeared. 
The  port  itself  was  formed  by  a  small  island  named  IQnte,  which 
was  united  to  Nisaea  by  a  bridge  over  a  morass.  This  island  is  now, 
in  all  probability,  incorporated  with  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky 
hill  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  otherwise  identified 
with  a  small  island  still  existing  off  the  coast,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  (200  yards)  to  be  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  with  the  pro-  • 
montory  of  Tikho  more  to  the  E.,  which  is  too  distant  to  accord  with 
the  length  of  the  walls.  Megara  possessed  a  second  port  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf^  named  Pag»  or  PegaB,  Psatho. 

The  town  of  Meg&ra  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Xisus  «on  of 
Pandion,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  re8ti>red  by  Alcathous  •  son 
of  Pelops.  The  Megarians  themselvdB  attributed  its  origin  to  Car,  son 
of  Phoroneus.  Its  situation  was  highly  favourable  for  commerce,  as  all 
the  roads  between  Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  passed  through 
its  territory,  while  its  ports  gave  it  communication  with  the  E.  and 
W.  It  was  beautified  with  numerous  edifices,  particularly  the  Olym- 
picum  or  incloaure  of  Zeus  Olympius,  the  Bouleuterion,  the  Pry- 
tancum,  numerous  temples  and  tombs,  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct  built 
by  Theagenes.  The  whole  of  these  buildings  have  disappeared,  and 
modern  Megara  is  a  poor  place,  occupying  the  western  summit. 

if ?8<ory.— Megaris  was  originally  a  part  of  Attica,  and  thus  an  Ionian 
state.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Doiians,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  Corinth.  The  Dorians  were  expelled  in  Solon*s  time, 
and  Megai-a  rose  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  not  only  attaining 
its  independence,  but  becoming  the  mother-city  of  numerous  colonies 
in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  Its  power  was  weakened  partly  by  its  internal 
dissensions  and  partly  by  its  contests  with  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  d.c.  455  the  Megarians  formed  au  alliance 
with  Athens  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponneeian  War  they  suffered  severely  from  Athenian  inroads:  in 
427  Nicias  blockaded  Nicsea,  and  in  424  they  got  possession  both  of  it  and 
of  the  Long  Walls,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Megara.  The  Mega- 
rians themselves  levelled  the  Long  Walls  shortly  after.  Thenceforward 
Megara  is  seldom  noticed.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  philosophical 
school,  founded  by  Eucleides,  and  it  obtained  under  the  Romans  an 
ill  fame  for  licentiousness. 


*  Apollo  is  said  to  have  aided  Alcatfaous :  the  stone  on  which  he  deposited  his 
lyre,  when  struck,  returned  a  musical  sound:  the  stone  was  preacrred  in  the 
Prodomeis : —  ^ 

4oi0«  ovo^,  tivrhi  fiiv  imifiywrae  v6\itf  ax^v, 

'AXkuBo^  nAoiroc  naiSi  x^^*4°t*'**'Of''^^^^*>if**  7^1  • 
KeKia  turria  erat  Tocalibus  addita  murls  : 
In  quibus  auratam  proles  Letoi'a  fertur 
DcposuUse  lyram  :  saxo  souus  ejus  inhsBsit. — Ov.  Met.  viii.  14. 
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CHAPTER   XXII/ 


PELOPONNESUS:    CORINTHIA,    ACHAIA,    EL18,    MESSENIA. 

§  1.  Peloponnesus.  I.  Corinthia,  &c.  §2.  Corinthia.  §  3.  Coriutli. 
§  4.  Sicyonia.  §  5.  Phliasia.  §  6.  Cleonae.  II.  Achaia.  §  7. 
Boundaries;  Mountains;  Rivers.  §8.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History. 
III.  Elis.  §  9.  Boundaries;  Mountains.  §  10.  Rivers.  §  11. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  History.  IV.  Messenia.  §  12.  Boundaries; 
Mountains;  Rivers.     §  13.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History;  Islands. 

§  1.  The  physical  features  of  the  Peloponnesus  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  Greece.  It  only  remains  for  us 
here  to  account  for  the  name,  and  to  enumerate  the  provinces  into 
which  it  was  divided.  The  name  of  Peloponnesus,  "  the  Isle  of 
Pelops,"  came  into  vogue  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  immigration, 
and  embodied  the  belief  of  the  later  Greeks  as  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  Pelops,  the  hero  of  Olympia.  The  earlier  names,  as  given 
in  the  Hiad,  were  Apia^  (from  dno,  "the  distant  land"),  and 
Argos.    Its  area  is  computed  at  1779  square  miles  ;  and  its  popula- 


Kal  fiev  Tolo'iv  eyw  fitdo^iCkeov  ex  IIvAov  eX9<aVy 
Tri\6d€v  ef  *AiriT)i  yaojs'  Ka\4<TavTO  yap  avroi. — II.  i.  269. 

yvvalK*  eiftiSd*  ai^yej 
'E^  'Attitj?  yaiV)?,  whv  avSpup  alxtt-rirdtov  ;  II.  iii.  48. 
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tion,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history,  at  upwards  of  a 
million.  It  was  subdivided  into  numerous  states  of  various  sizes, 
of  which  the  following  six  were  the  most  important : — Achaia,  Elis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia  ;  while  Corinthia,  Sicyonia, 
Phliasia,  and  Gleonae,  were  of  small  size. 

I.   G^BINTHIA,   SlOYOKIA,   PhLIASIA,  AKD  CLEONiE. 

§  2,  The  territory  of  Corinth,  described  by  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Ck>rinthia  (ji  KopipBia)^  occupied  the  isthmus  which  connects 
Northern  Greece  with  Peloponnesus,  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  district  on  either  side  of  it.  Towards  the  N.  it  extended  to  the 
border  of  Megaris,  from  which  it  was  separated  hy  the  Geranean 
range ;  towards  the  S.  it  bordered  on  Argolis,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  On€an  range.  The  Saronic  and  Corinthian  Gulfs  approach 
one  another  between  these  ranges,  and  are  divided  by  a  low  ridge 
about  3^  miles  across,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  only  246  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
favourably  this  district  was  situated  hoth  for  military  and  com* 
mercial  puri^ses.  It  was  the  gate  *  of  the  Peloponnesus.  N.  and  S.  < 
it  was  shut  ofif  from  the  adjacent  coimtries  by  mountain  ranges 
which  were  difficult  to  cross ;  E.  and  W.  it  held  easy  intercoimie 
with  the  shores  of  the  iEgsean  and  of  the  Ionian  seas,'  hy  means  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  Corinthian  in  the 
latter.  The  intervening  land  served  to  connect  aS  well  as  sepa- 
rate these  seas,  and  rendered  Corinth  the  entrepot  of  commerce  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages, 
nature  provided  an  admirable  acropolis  in  the  celebrated  Aero- 
oorinthust  an  outlying  member  of  the  OnSan  range,  which  rises  in 
an  isolated  mass  to  the  height  of  1900  feet,^  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  soil  of  Corinthia  was  by  no  means  fertile, 
the  coast-plain  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon  being  the  only  arable  land 
in  the  whole  district. 


2  When  i^gesilaas  captured  Corinth,  be  Ib  deaeribed  as — 

aM)ivcra<rac  t^c  IIcAovon^faov  r^  wvkaut. — XXK.  Ages.  3. 
It  has  been  termed  in  modem  times  the  "  Gibraltar  of  Greece.** 

*  Hence  Corinth  is  described  as  the  "  city  of  the  two  seas :  ** — 

iitropw  Jcopv^K  *lo9iuo¥.  EUBIP.  Tnad.  1067. 

Laudabunt  alii'claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

Aut  Ephesum,  htmariwe  Corinthi 
Mcenia.  Hon.  Carm.  1.  7,  1. 

*  The  description  of  Statins  is  hardly  exaggerated ;  modem  travellers  hare 
remarked  on  the  conical  shadow  of  the  rock  stretching  midway  across  the 
isthmus: — 

Qua  eummas  caput  Acrooorinthus  in  auras 
ToIUt,  et  altema  geminum  manprottgU  trnhn, — JKA,  rii.  106. 
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The  Iitfarnvfl  was  the  moat  important  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
both  as  the  spot  where  the  merchandise  was  conveyed  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  name  probably  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  i-tvau,  and  the  Latin  t-re  "to  go/' 
and  thus  meant  a  ''passage."^  The  traffic  was  originally  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  DiolovB,  a  level  road,  on  which  small  vessels  could  be 
transported  bodily  by  means  of  rollers,  and  the  merchandise  of  the 
larger  ones  conveyed  in  cai*ts.  A  canal  was  frequently  projected,  and 
actually  commenced  by  Nero,  but  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out :  it 
may  be  traced  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  1200  yards.  A  short 
distance  S.  of  the  Diolcus  the  Isthmus  was  crossed  by  a  wall,  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent :  it  was  fortified  with  square 
towers.  Tlie  date  of  tlus  work  is  uncertain:  it  probably  was  re-erected 
on  various  occasions.  Temporary  defences  were  thrown  up  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  again  in  B.C.  369  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  at  a  spot  immediately  S.  of  the 
wall.  The  sanctuary  was  a  level  spot  of  an  irregular  quadrangular 
form,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  containing  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
and  other  sanctuaries.  The  stadium  lay  to  the  S.  and  the  theatre  to 
the  W.  of  the  sanctuary.  The  games  were  celebrated  every  two  years 
in  honour  of  Poseidon,''  under  the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians,  and, 
during  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  of  the  Sicyonians. 

§  3.  The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  noticed.  Onea  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ass*s  back.  It  closes  the 
entrance  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  S.,  and  was  passable  at  two  points — 
by  a  ravine  between  its  W.  extremity  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  by 
a  road  that  skirted  the  Baronic  Gulf  at  its  E.  extremity.  Oeraaea* 
in  the  N.,  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  OlmiflB  and  HersBum,  on 
the  sheres  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  latter,  now  C,  St,  Nikdaos, 
was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was  crowtfed  with 
a  temple  of  Juno,  which  did  service  as  a  fortress.  The  only  stream 
of  importance  is  the  Nemea,  which  rises  in  Apesas  and  flows  north- 
wards through  a  deep  vale  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  inha- 
bitants were  mainly  ^Eolians,  but  the  dominant  race  in  historical 
times  were  Dorians.  The  capital,  (Sorinthus,  was  the  only  important 
tov^m  in  the  district.  It  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, with  its  acropolis  on  the  summits  of  the  rock,  and  pos- 
sessed two  ports — Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Cenchreae  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf, 

The  site  of  Corinth  was  not  strictly  on  the  plain,  but  upon  a  broad 
level  rock  some  200  feet  above  the  plain.    It  was  surrounded  with 


*  Pindar  expressly  terms  it  the  "bridge  of  the  sea  :" — 
Kai  yi^vpav  irovrcoja 

Upo  KoplvOov  reixewv.  Istfim.  iv.  34. 

'    'l<r0fjiiav  iinroio'i  viicav, 

Tap  BevoKpdrei,  HoatiSatov  hwdaiut, 
Aopuov  aan^  <rre^ai/w/iAa  xtf/meu' 

n^vcv  avaitlarStu  atkiwav.  Fiki\  IstJtin.  ii.  20. 
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walls,  extending  (those  of  the  Acrocorinthus  included)  to  85  stadia : 
and  it  was  connected  with  Lechaeum  by  two  walls  (Plan,  10, 10),  each  12 
stadia  long.  The  population  haa  been  estimated  at  from  70,000  to 
80,000.     The  buildings  of  the  old  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 

by  Mummius  in  B.C.  146, 
and  the  only  account  we 
have  of  the  place  refers 
to  the  new  town,  which 
was  visited  by  Pausanias. 
The  Agora  (I)  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  was  adorned  with  a 
vast  number  of  temples 
and  statues :  from  it  four 
main  arteries  ran  at  right 
angles  to  each  other, 
leading  to  Acrocorinthus, 
and  to  the  gates  of  Cen- 
chrese  (4),  Lechseum  (5^, 
Sicyon  (6),  and  Tenea  (7). 
Below  Acrocorinthus  was 
an  edifice  named  Sisy- 
pheium  (9).  The  Pro- 
pylsea,  Odium,  Gymna- 
sium, and  other  public 
buildings,  were  grouped 
about  these  streets. 
Very  few  remains  now  exist  of  the  old  Greek  town  ;  we  have  in  the  W. 
seven  Doric  columns,  conjectured,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be- 
long to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis  (2),  and  in  the  N.  foundations, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (3) :  of  the  Roman  town  in  the 
£.,  an  amphitheati'e,  and  the  ruins  apparently  of  some  baths.  The 
Acrooorinthiu  (a)  was  portly  enclosed  with  walls :  in  the  greater  part  of 

its  circuit  it  was  inacces- 
sible from  its  clifis  ;  the 
summit  is  not  perfectly 
level,  but  rises*  into 
crests;  it  was  once 
covered  with  buildings 
now  in  ruins ;  the  ancient 
temple  of  Venus  stood  on 
the  £.  crest,  but  all  traces 
of  it  have  vanished.  The 
celebrated  fountain  of 
Feirine^  (8)  still  remains : 
the  chief  spring  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acrocor^ 
inthus:  two  other  springs 
in  the  city  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  were  also  known 

7  8o  celebrated  was  this  foontaiu,  that  Pindar  describes  Corinth  as  the  "city 
of  Peirene  :*' — 

Totcrt  fi^K  i$€vx«i'  iy  a- 

art'i  Ilctpflb'ac  v^eripav 
Vkhf  waerpins  o^^  k«u  fioBit* 
KXapw  Sh/l^v  K€u.  fUyopoy.  Olffmp,  zlii.  85. 

Euripides 
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by  the  name  of  Peirene— one  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
and  now  named  MtietapJiaj  the  other,  PalikOt  on  the  road  to  Le- 
chaeum.  Outside  the  walls,  on  the  E.,  was  the  suburb  of  CranSum 
(b),  the  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  LeehsBum 
(c),  was  the  chief  station  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  emporium  of 
the  traffic  with  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  the  site  of  the 
port,  which  was  artificial,  is  now  a  lagoon.  OenduTMB,  distant  about 
8}  miles,  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  Asia,  and 
was  a  natural  port  improved 
by  moles:  the  name  of 
Kekhries  is  still  attached  to 
the  site,  but  no  town  exists 
there.  Corinth  was  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  Greek 
art :  painting  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  there :  the 
most  ornate  style  of  Greek  architecture  still  bears  the  name  of  Cor- 
inthian: statuary  also  flourished,  and  the  finest  bronze^  for  this  pur- 
pose was  known  as 
^8  Corinthiacum, 
while  its  pottery  was 
hardly  less  cele- 
brated. Ship-build- 
ing was  carried  on, 
and  the  first  trireme 
was  built  there. 
Though  Corinth  pro- 
duced Arion,  the 
second  inventor  of 
the  dithyramb,  and 
the  Cyclic  poets 
^son,  Eumelus,  and 
Eumolpus,  yet  lite- 
rature was  not  much 
patronized  there.     The  wealth*  and  licentiousness^  of  the  place  were 


Roman  Coin  of  Corinth. 

Oo  the  obvme.  the  hmd  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 
On  tb«  rererse,  the  port  of  Cenchreee. 
The  Itftters  C.L.I.  COR.  stand  for  Colonia  Laos  Julin  Coriathus. 


Euripides  also  spealcs  of  it  as  the  "  revered  water,"  and  describes  it  as  the 
resort  of  the  Corinthian  elders  who  played  at  draughts  there ;  the  fountain  to 
which  he  refers  is  the  northern  one  : — 

II<(r<rovf  irpoo'cAtfuK,  ivBa  Sri  iroAairepoi 

Bda-trown,  a-eixvhv  a/bi<^l  Utt^vrii  vjwp.  Med,  67. 

^H  Heifr^vai  vSptvaofieva 

IIp^<nroAof  ouerpa  (r€fivt!tv  vSamv.  'Troad.  208. 

The  fountain  whence  Pegasus  was  caught  up  by  BcUerophon  was  probably  the 
one  on  the  Acrocorinthus. 

•  lUusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephyreiaque  eera. — Viro.  Gforo.  iu  -ib* 

•  Even  in  the  Homeric  age  it  was  emphatically  the  "  wealthy  "  Corinth  : — 

'A^veuSi/  TC  KopD^ov,  ivieTi,fjJyas  re  KKeuvoi. — II.  ii.  570. 

•  Hence  the  well  known  expression  w  irovrbs  avSphi  *U  KopivOop  ifrriv  6 
irAovf. 

Non  cuivis  horaini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. — Hob.  £p.  i.  17,  36. 
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proverbud  :  it  was  fitvounbly  .known  for  its  hospitality  towards 
strangers.' 

Of  the  other  places  in  Corinthia,  we  must  notice  — BehflHHis,  Kola- 
maki,  which  sUxxl  on  the  Saronic  Qolf  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus  ;  Bolygdft,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Cenchrese,  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  in  b.c. 
42.'> ;  PirmiB,  Porto  Franeoj  a  harbour  on  the  confines  of  Epidaurus, 
where  the  Athenians  blockaded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  412  ;  Tenea, 
in  the  valley  that  runs  S.  of  Corinth,  probably  at  (Jhilimodi,  the  town 
where  CEdipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his  childhood,  and  whence  Archias 
drew  most  of  his  colonists  for  Syracuse  :  its  inhabitants  claimed  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  were  on  this  account  spared  by  Mummius  ;  PxTsramf 
Perachora,  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  between  the  promontories  Heraeum 
and  Olmis,  and  (Enoi,  more  to  the  E.,  each  possessing  a  strong  fortress 
for  the  defence  of  this  district ;  and  Crommjoii,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
once  the  property  of  Megaris :  its  ruins  are  near  the  chapel  of 
St.  Theodonu. 

History. — The  foundation  of  Corinth  was  carried  back  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  mythical  ages.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  noticed  under 
the  two-fold  appellation  of  Ephyra'  and  Corinthus  — the  first  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  second 
from  a  son  of  Zeus.  A  Phoenician  colony  settled  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
at  an  early  period,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  for  which 
the  town  was  ever  celebrated.  The  original  population  was  of  the 
uEolian  race,  but  the  place  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  who  thence- 
forth became  the  dominant  class.  The  earliest  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleids,  commencing  with  Aletes  and  continuing  for  twelve  gene- 
rations, from  B.C.  1074  to  747.  This  was  followed  by  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bacchiadse,  which  lasted  until  657,  and 
under  which  the  foundations  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Corinth 
were  laid,  and  the  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corey ra  planted.  A  tyranny 
succeeded  under  Cypselus,  657-627,  Periander,  6275-8S,  and  Psam- 
metichus,  583-580,  when  an  aristocracy  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians  sided  with  Sparta  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  it  opposed  her,  and  was  engaged 
in  war  with  her  from  395  until  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387,  when  the 
alliance  was  resumed.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Corinth  was  held 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  continued  in  their  hands  until  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalse,  when  the  Romans  declared  it  free,  but  retained  pos- 
session of  Acrocorinthus.  Corinth  afterwards  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Achsean  League,  and  was  consequently  taken  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  Mummius  in  146;  and  thus  the  *Might  of  all  Greece,"  as  Cicero 
termed  it,  was  quenched.  It  remained  in  ruins  until  46,  when  Julius 
Cassar  planted  a  colony  of  veterans  and  freedmen  there,  and  it  again 
became  a  flourishing  town,  with  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus. 

St.  Paul's  Travels, — Corinth  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  second 
apostolical  journey.    A  large  community  of  Jews  was  settled  there,  and 


'    Tpi(roAvfAirioi'ucav  hraiviiav 
Oticov,  Sfjkepov  atrroU, 
Mit'Oitn  6i  tfepairovra,  yvtiaoiuu 

npotfvpoK  UoatMvtK,  ayAooKovpov.— PiKD.  Olymp.  xUL  1. 
*    'EoTi  ir6Ai«  'E^vpij  MVX^,  *Apyeo«  iinrd/SoTOio, 

•Ei/«a  hk  Xurv^  ivKtv,  h  KipBivm  yewr*  av6puv.—Il.  vi.  1S2. 
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was  temporarily  increased  b^  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which  expelled  all 
Jews  from  Rome.  He  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  founded  a 
church,  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  two  epistles.  Thence  he 
went  to  Cenchrese,  and  sailed  for  Syria  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  He  pro- 
bably visited  it  again  from  Ephesus  during  his  three  years*  abode  at 
that  place,  and  certainly  at  a  later  period  of  his  third  journey  (Acts 
XX.  3). 

§  4.  The  territory  of  Sioyon  lay  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  contiguous  to  Corinthia  on  the  E.,  Achaia  on  the  W.,  and 
Phliasia  and  Cleonas  on  the  S.  It  consisted  of  little  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  Asdpns*  St.  Oeorge,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  sea, 
opens  out  into  a  wide  and  remarkably  fertile  plain,  on  which  the 
olive*  more  particularly  flourished.  In  addition  to  the  Asopus,  the 
Nemea  ran  along  it3  E.,  and  the  Sjrthas  along  its  W.  border :  these 
were  but  small  streams.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
lonians,  with  a  dominant  race  of  Dorians.  They  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  of  which  the  Dorians  formed  three — Hylleis,  Pamphyli, 
and  Dymanatae ;  and  the  old  Sicyonians  the  remaining  one  — 
iEgialeis. 

The  capital,  Sioyon,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a  flat  hill,  about 
two  miles  from  the  gulf 
where  the  village  of  Vasi- 
lika  now  stands.  The 
height  is  defended  on 
every  side  by  a  natural 
wall  of  precipices,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages :  the 
Asopus  flows  along  its  E . 
side,  and  the  Helisson 
along  the  W.  The  town 
in  its  greatest  extent 
consisted  of  three  parts 
— the  Acropolis,  on  the 
hill;  the  lower  town  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the 
hill;  and  the  port-town, 
which  was  fortified,  and 
connected  with  the  acro- 
polis by  means  of  long 
walls.  The  town  pos- 
sessed numerous  fine 
temples  and  public 
buildings  :  of  these,  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  cut  out  of  tlie  rock ; 
of  the  stadium,  adjacent  to  it ;  and  of  the  temple  of  Tyche  and  Dioscuri, 
may  still  be  seen.*  The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  Sicyonia  was 
Tit&ne,  which  stood  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  aiKl 
possessed  a  temple  of  Asclepius :  the  ruins  of  it  are  called  Palasokastron, 


bite  of  Sicyuii; 

bhb.  Remains  of  xncicnt  Waili. 


♦  Quot  Sicyon  baccas,  quot  parit  Hybla  favos. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  15,  10. 
Venit  hiems  :  terltur  Sicyonia  bacca  trapetis. — Viro.  Georg.  ii.  519. 

*  The  modem  name  VaailiM  {rd  /3a<rtAiKa)  has  reference  to  these  ruins. 
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History. — Sicyon  was  one  of  the  oldest  dtiet  of  Oreeoe,  and  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  known  hy  the  names  of  ^gialea,  MecAne,  which  was 

its  sacerdotal  designation, 
and  Telchinia,  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  workers  in  metal.  In 
the  heroic  age  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  Argive  Ad- 
rastus.*  It  was  at  first 
dependent  upon  Aigos; 
it  then  became  the  seat 
of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Orthagoridse  from  B.C. 
676  to  560 :  subsequently  the  Sicyonians  were  staunch  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  Athens  in  the  Megarian  and  Peloponne- 
sian  Wars,  as  well  as  against  Corinth  in  394,  and  Thebes  in  37 1 ;  the 
latter  power  gained  possession  of  the  place  in  368,  but  did  not  retain  it. 
In  323  Sicyon  joined  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Liamian  War.  A  series  of 
rulers  Succeeded  one  another,  and  the  place  had  no  settled  master  until 
its  decline  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  the  chief  events 
were  its  capture  bv  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  B.C.  303,  when  its  name  was 
changed  for  a  while  to  Demetiias,  and  the  devastation  of  its  territory 
by  Cleomenes  in  233,  and  by  the  JStolians  in  22 1 .  Sicyon  was  famed  as 
the  earliest  school  of  painting  and  statuary,  and  also  for  the  skill  of  ita 
inhabitants  iu  articles  of  dress.  The  painters  Eupompus,  Pamphilus, 
and  Apelles,  and  the  sculptors  Canachus  and  Lysippus  lived  here.  Its 
finest^  paintings  were  removed  to  Rome  by  M.  Scaurus. 

§  5.  The  territory  of 
Phliof  was  bounded  by 
Sicyonia  on  the  N., 
Arcadia  on  the  W., 
Cleonas  on  the  E.,  and 
Argolis  on  the  S. :  it 
consisted  of  a  small 
valley  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  from  which 
tributary  streams  pour 
down  to  the  river 
Asopiif»  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  The  chief 
heights  were  named 
Came&tet*  or  Aranttnut* 
P6l%lfmgOy  in  the  S.,  in 
which  the  Asopus  rises  ; 
and  Trieaxiaoiif  in  the 
N.E.,  which  rises  to 
three    summits.       The 


Map  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Phliuft. 

I.  RuIiM,  pnlun  of  AImp. 
t.  The  nte  lcMiiii(|  to  Corta 
S.  PaU^kaatrem  on  UoMnt 

Tnoaraima. 
4.  The  wnjr  to  Nemc*. 


A.  PhliuB. 

B.  Arvthjrmi  or  Anmtia, 

C.  Mount  TrkiiraiKin. 
D  D.  TIm  Asoins. 


•    Kal  SurvMi'',  W  S(k'  ''Aifnt<mt  wpSir'  ifi-fiariktvw^—Il,  U.  6T2. 
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aacient  capital  was  on  Arantinus,  and  was  named  Arantia  and 
ArsBthyrea.  The  later  capital,  Phlios,  stood  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Tricaranon,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  village  of 
St.  George,  where  its  foundations  may  still  be  traced.  The  town 
was  commanded  by  the  height  of  Tricaranon,  on  which  the  Argives 
built  a  fortress  About  B.C.  370,  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
Paleokastron, 

History. — Phlius  was  a  Dorian  state  snbsequently  to  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids,  and  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  In  B.C.  393 
internal  diRsensions  occurred,  and  the  Spartcm  faction  was  exiled :  they 
were  restored  in  383,  but  the  disputes  continued,  and  led  to  the  forcible 
entry  of  Agesilaus  in  379,  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months.  The  oppo- 
site faction  appears  to  have  been  now  exiled,  and  the  town  was  nearly 
captured  by  them,  aided  by  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in  368.  A  formid- 
able attack  was  made  in  367  by  the  Theban  commander  at  Sicyon. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius  was  subject  to  tyrants.  It  is 
noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Pratinas,  the  inventor  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

§  6.  The  territory  of  dednae  lay  between  Corinthia  on  the  N., 
Argolis  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Phliasia  in  the  W. :  it  contained  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  Nemea  and  Langea,  Longoy  which  flow 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos  passed 
through  it,  and  was  commanded  by  a  remarkable  pkss  on  the^  S. 
border,  named  Tretus,  "  bored,"  either  from  the  numerous  caverns 
in  the  adjacent  mountains,  or  because  the  path  itself  appears  to  be 
"bored"  ;  it  is  now  called  Dervenaki:"^  it  might  be  avoided  by  a 
footpath  across  the  mountains,  named  (Sontoporia.  In  the  N.  is  a 
conspicuous  mountain,  named  Apisas."  Fuka,  3000  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  Acrocorinthus  by  a  rugged  range  of  hills. 

The  town  of  Cleoim  was  small^  but  well  situated  on  an  insulated  hill| 
and  strongly  fortified;'  its  site,  marked  by  the  traces  of  its  walls,  near 
Kurtesi,  retains  the  name  of  Klenes.     Its  history  is  uneventful :  it  was 


'  TMs  pass  was  the  scene  of  Hercules's  conflict  with  the  Nemean  lion,  which 
occupied  one  of  the  caverns  : — 

Ncficiaioi'  Tc  A^ovra, 
Tov  p'  *Hpi|  dp^i^eura,  A(b«  kv6i^  irapaxoirK, 
rovvoto'ii'  Kariyaairt  "StfitCifi,  irq/ui'  avOpwiroif. 
*Ev0'  op   oy'  oiKetiwv  cAe^otpero  ^vX'  avBfuStmtVf 
Koipaviuv  TpiriTolo,  'Ntfititfi,  196'  'AvtaatTOt, 
'AAAd  €  U  iSaiJLtur<r€  fiiifi    Upojcki^iifi.  Hbs.  Tlieog.  327. 

Tu  cressia  mactas 
Prodigia,  et  vastum  Nemea  sub  rupe'leonem. — ^Viro.  ^n.  yiii.  294. 
"  The  appearance  of  the  mountain  justifies  the  description  of  Statins  : — 
Mons  erat  audciei  seductus  in  tethera  dorso 
(NomineLemeei  memorant  Apesanta  coloni) 
Gentibus  Argolicis  olim  sacer ;  inde  ferebant 
Nubila  Buspenso  oelerem  temerasse  rolatu 
Persea.  Tl^eb.  iii.  460. 

0    'A^peiov  rt  K6piv0ov,  evxTtftevot  re  KAewvof. — i1.  ii.  570. 

Neris  et  ingenti  turriUe  mole  Cleonte. — Stat.  Theb.  iv.  47. 
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generally  allied  to  Aiig;oe.  It  owed  its  chief  importance  to  tho  public 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  Jwmw,  in  its  territory,  on  the  road  to 
Phlius.  The  grove/  which  was  the  place  of  meeting,  lay  in  a  deep, 
well- watered  vale,'  about  two  or  throe  miles  long,  and  half  a  mue 
broad,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Nemea.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Zeus, 
of  which  three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  still  remain,  a  stadium, 
and' other  monuments.  Near  it  was  the  village  of  Bembina,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

II.  ACHAIA. 

§  7.  1'he  province  of  Aehaia  extended  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
from  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it  from  Sicyonia,  to  the 
Larisaus,  on  the  bordere  of  Elis :  on  the  S.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Arcadia.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  65  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
12  to  20  miles  :  it  was  thus  a  narrow  strip  of  coast-land,  as  its  old 
name  of  Xgi&lns  '  implies,  skirting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia, 
which  form  a  massive  wall»  broken  only  by  a  few  deep  gorges,  and 
which  send  forth  numerous  spurs  to  the  very  edge  of  the  coast. 
Between  these  lower  ridges  are  plains  and  valleys  of  great  fertility, 
watered  by  numerous  unimportant  streams.  The  coast  is  generally 
low  and  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  only  important  mountain 
in  Acliaia  itself  was  named  PanaehaTcni,  Voidhia ;  it  is  in  the  W., 
near  Patras,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  There  are  three 
conspicuous  promontories — ^DrepEnum*  Dhrepano^  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Peloponnesus,  a  low  sandy  point  about  four  miles  E.  of 
Rhium ;  BMum,  Castle  of  Morea^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf ;  and  Arazns,  Kalogria^  W.  of  Dyme,  and  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  Aehaia  and  Elis,  Of  the  streams  we  need  only 
notice  the  Orathis,  Akratay  a  perennial  stream  which  joins  the  sea 
near  iEgae,  and  which  receives  the  gtyx  as  its  tributary ;  the  Pirns, 
or  Aohelous,  near  Olenus;  and  the  border  streams  of  Sythas  and 
Larisns,  Manaj  whose  positions  have  been  already  noticed. 

§  8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Aehaia,  according  to  the  Greek 
legends,  were  Pelasgians,  named  .^gialeis :  the  lonians  subsequently 


*  The  grove  was  named  after  Molorchns,  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  Her- 
cules  there  on  his  expedition  against  the  lion  : — 

Cuneta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  lueosgue  Molorekif 
Cursibus,  et  crudo  decemet  Graecia  ciestn. — Oeorg,  iii.  19. 
Dat  Nemea  comites,  et  quos  in  proelia  vires 
Sacra  Cleonise  cogunt  f>%neta  Molorehi, — Stat.  Theb,  ir.  159. 

*  The  plain  of  Nemea  is  most  abundantly  watered,  and  well  deserves   the 
epithet  of  fiaJhmihuK,  which  Pindar  gives  it : — 

Ka- 
puarwi^tw  im  wkayap 
*A<r<K  vyifipitv  cr 

Tb  KOAXivtKOv  0/prt.  PiKD.  JVeift.  iii.  27. 

»    AlyiaX6v  t*  dvA  irovra,  mu  ofi^'  'EAimyv  tiffielw.—Il  li.  6T6. 
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settled  in  it,  and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, when  the  Achaeans,  having  been  ejected  from  Argos  and 
LacedaBmonia,  in  turn  ejected  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country  its 
historical  name  of  Achaia.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  Achaaans  ^ere  not  really  an  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  old 
population.  The  lonians  are  said  to  have  lived  in  villago^,  and  the 
cities  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Achaeans,  who  united  several 
villages  in  each  town.  The  Achaeans  formed  a  confederacy  of  12 
towns,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  republic,  but  united  witlj 
the  others  in  concerns  of  common  interest,  whether  political  or  reli- 
gious. The  list,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  comprised  the  following 
towns  from  E.  to  W. : — Pellene,  .Eglra,  ^gae,  Bura,  Helfce,  Mgium, 
Rhypes,  Patras,  Pharae,  OlSnus,  Dyme,  and  Tritaea.  Polybius  gives 
Leontium  and  Cerynia  in  the  place  of  Rhypes  and  iBgae,  which  had 
fallen  into  decay ;  Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the  two 
latter,  and  substitutes  Cerynia  for  Patrae.  The  meetings  of  the 
confederacy  were  held  originally  at  Helice,  and,  after  its  destiiiction 
in  B.C.  373,  at  JEgium.  The  Achasan  towns  were,  almost  without 
exception,  well  situated  on  elevated  ground,  more  or  less  near  the 
sea.  None  of  them  are  known  as  commercial  towns  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greek  history,  though  ^gium  and  Patras  possessed 
good  harbours :  the  Romans  constituted  the  latter  their  port-town, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  important  place  on  the  W.  coast.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  more  at  length,  in  order  from  E.  to  W. 

FeUene  was  situated  about  7  miles  from  the  sea,  upon  a  strongly 
fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  a  peak,  dividing  the  city 
into  two  parts.  It  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and  appears  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue.^  It  was  the  first  of  the  Achaean  towns  to  join  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  lieague  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times.  The  town  possessed  several  fine 
buildings,  particularly  a  temple  of  Minerva  with  a  statue  by  Phidias. 
The  ruins  are  at  Tzerkovi.  Near  it  was  a  village,  also  called  Pellene, 
where  the  cloaks,  which  were  given  as  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  city, 
were  made.^  Its  port,  named  AxiBtonantSB,  was  probably  at  Kamari. 
A  little  to  the  E.  near  the  coast  was  the  fortress  of  Olflnis,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  plain  at  Xylo-cattro.  JEgira  stood  on  an 
eminence  near  the  river  Crius,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea  :  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia,  and  possessed  a  port  probably  at 
Mavrd  Litharia^  to  the  left  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  iEgira. 
The  town  contained  numerous  temples.  In  b  c.  220  it  was  surprised 
by  some  ^tolians,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  JEgie,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  was  celebmted  in 
the  earliest  times  for  the  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  early  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  ^gira.  Bora  occupied  a  height 
about  5  miles  from  the  sea :   it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 

<     neAAifio}^  T*  tlxoVf  178*  Aiyiof  a/i,^eve/xoi/To. — Tl.  ii.  574. 
^    irai  ^xP^^  bnor   evSia- 
vhv  ^CLfnuucxxv  avpav 
IIcAAai'f  ^«7)€.  rrxD.  Clymp.\3i.  14a 
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B.C  37:),  but  wu  rebuilt,  and  took  part  in  the  prooaedinga  of  the  League 
in  '27  >.  It«  ruins  have  been  discovered  near  Trupia,  Helioa,  on  the 
coaiit  between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  Cerynitea,  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Achsan  towns,  its  foundations  being  ascribed  to  Ion, 
the  progenitor  of  the  lonians.  It  posseaaed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  *  where  the  lonians  held  their  congress.  The  Achseans  con- 
tinued to  d«>  the  same  untd  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  a  tremendous 
earthquak*e  in  B.C.  373,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  submerged  by 
the  sea -.7  a  precisely  similar  disaster  occurred  at  the  same  spot  in 
▲.D.  1817.  Oeryiiia  was  situated  on  a  lofty  height  S.  of  Helice  and 
near  the  river  Cerynitea  :  it  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  League 
on  its  revival  in  b.c.  280,  and  one  of  its  generala  became  the  Kn% 
generalissimo  of  the  League  in  255.  Xgiina  stood  between  two  pro- 
montories in  the  comer  of  a  bi^  which  formed  the  best  harbour  next 
to  PatrsB.  It  appears  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice,  became  the.  chief  town  in  the  League.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  grove,  named  Homagyrium  or  Homarium,  near 
the  sea.  The  site  of  iEgium  waa  on  a  hiU  E.  of  VosUtxa.  Bliypes 
was  30  stadia  W.  of  ^Egium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tholo,  and 
is  only  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
It  fell  early  into  decay,  and  its  existence  was  terminated  by  Augustus, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Patne.  Patm  stood  on  a  spur  of 
Panaohaicus,  which  overhangs  the  coast  W.  of  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  :  it  was  formed  by  the  union  of  three  villages.  Patrae  was  the 
only  Achiean  town  which  joined  Athens  in  the  Peloponuesian  War.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Cassander  got  possession  of  it  for  a  short  time, 
but  in  314  his  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  general  of  Antigonus :  in 
280  the  Macedonians  were  expelled,  and  in  279  Patne  assosted  the 
iEtolians.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Achseans,  and  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  except  as  a 
place  of  debarcation  from  Italy.  It  was  restored  by  Augustus  with 
the  title  of  Col.  Aug.  Aroe  Patrensis,  and  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
not  only  of  the  adjacent  district  but  even  of  Locris.  Numerous  build- 
ings adorned  it,  particularly  a  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  and  an 
Odeum,  second  only  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens.  A  manufactory  of 
head-dresses  and  garments  of  byssus  or  flax  was  carried  on  there. 
The  modem  town  of  Patrcu  occupies  its  site,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in  Greece.  Tritoa  was  situated  near  the  bordera 
of  Arcadia  at  Kcuiriiza,  and  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  revived  the 
League  in  B.C.  280 :  its  territory  was  annexed  to  Patrae  by  Augustus. 
Plum  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  near  Preveao,  about  9  miles 
from  the  sea :  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Triteea.  Olennt  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pirus  at  KcUo :  it  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  in  the 
2nd  century  B.C.,  its  inhabitants  having  removed  to  Dyme.  Dyme  was 
situated  near  the  coast  at  Karavostati,  about  3^  miles  N.  of  tlie  Ija- 
risus  :  it  was  formed  by  an  union  of  8  villages.  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  which  revived  the  League  in  280.     In  the  Social  War  it  suffered 


'  Homer  refers  to  this  temple  : — 

Ot  H  roi  €19  'EAuci^r  rt  koI  Atyas  8wp'  atHtyovvi 
HoAAd  Tc  jcal  xiiftimna.  II  vill.  203. 

*Ikcto  f  el$  Alyis,  otft  oi  Kkuri.  itifiaT  iatrip. — Od.  v.  381. 
'  Si  qnnras  Helicen  et  Burin  Actaatdas  urbes, 
Inyenies  sub  aqais,  et  adhnc  ostendere  nautse 
Inolinata  Mlent  cum  mocnibus  oppida  mersis. — Ov.  Met.  xt.  293. . 
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from  the  Eleans,  who  captured  the  fortress  of  Teichos  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Araxus.  Dyme  joined  Philip  of  Macedon  agaiflst  the 
Romans,  and  was  consequently  r^uined  by  them.  Pompey  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  some  Cilician  pirates  there. 

History. — The  Achseans  are  seldom  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  Philip.  In  338  they  joined  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  at  Chse- 
ronea,  and  in  330  the  Spartans. at  Mantinea,  and  on  both  occasions 
they  suffered  severely.  The  Macedonians  placed  garrisons  in  their 
towns,  but  in  281  some  of  the  cities  rose  against  them,  and  in  280 
the  old  League  was  revived  by  four  cities  and  was  subsequently 
joined  by  six  more.  Thia  League  attained  «  national  importance 
under  Aratus  of  Sicyon  in  251,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  to  it  Corinth 
in  243,  Megalopolis  in  239,  and  Argos  in  236,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant towns,  with  a  view  of  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Sparta  became  jealous,  and  war  ensued  between  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus  in  227 ;  the  latter  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  thus  again  recovered  their  supremacy  over  Achaia.  The  Social  War 
in  220  conduced  to  the  same  result,  and  the  death  of  Aratus  in  213 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  League.  It  was  regenerated  by  Philo- 
poemen,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans,  again  united  the 
'  cities  of  Peloponnesus  :  but  the  Romans  soon  crushed  its  real  power, 
and  adopted  an  imperious  policy,  which  ended  at  length  in  the  defiance 
of  the  Achseans,  and  in  the  subjection  of  Greece  by  Mummius  in  146. 

m.  Elis. 

§  9.  The  province  of  Elis  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  river  Larisus  in  the  N.,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  to 
the  Neda  in  the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Messenia :  on  the  E.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  were 
included  three  districts :  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow  Elis  in  the  N.,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  promontory  of  Ichthys  ;  Fisatis,  thence  to  the 
river  Alpheus ;  and  Triphylia  in  the  S.  The  first  of  these  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts :  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  "  Hollow "  Elis ;  and  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Aeroria  in  the  interior.  The  former  consists  almost  wholly 
of  rich  alluvial  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  sandy  hills,  and 
well  watered  by  numerous  mountain-streams.  These  hills  are  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, — the  most  promment  being 
SeoUiSy  SandameriotikOy  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  identified  by 
Strabo  with  the  "  Olenian  Rock  "  of  Homer ;  ®  PholoS*  in  Pisatis, 
which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Peneus  and 
Alpheus  ;  Laplthas,  Smema,  and  Kinthe,  Alvena,  in  Triphylia,  be- 
tween which  the  river  Anigrus  flows.  The  latter  is  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Elis,  and  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades. 

§  10.  The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken  sandy  level. 


*0(^*  eiri  "Bxnnrpaatov  irokwvpov  PrfOUfjitv  imrovf 
Uerprii  t*  'OAei/ii)f  koX  'AAcktCov,  tvBa  KoAcon) 
K^jcAtttoi.  II.  xi.  755. 
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varied  by  the  promootories  of  CTirionitM,  C.  Tomete,  a  designation 
originally  given  to  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  the  promontory 
opposite  Zacynthus  forms  part,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
tortoise ;  and  lobflijs,  KcUakolo^  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fish.  Between  these  two  projecting  points  is  the  ffijiiis  Ghehmltas, 
while  to  the  N.  of  Chelonatas  is  the  Siii.  QylUnes,  and  S.  of  Ichthys 
the  great  Bin.  Oyparisiliis.  The  chief  rivers  are — ^the  Pen8iis»  Oastuni, 
which  rises  in  Erymanthus,  receives  the  Ladon  (the  Homeric  Sel- 
leeis)  as  a  tributary,  and  flows  across  the  plain  of  Elis,  joining  the 
sea  S.  of  Prom.  Chelonatas ' — the  Alph8iis«^  Bufiay  the  lower  course 
of  which  alone  belongs  to  Elis;  it  flows  by  Olympia'  into  the 
Cyparissian  Gulf,  and  has  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  well  filled  in  winter, 
but  shallow  in  summer — the  Anlgrns'i  Mauro-potamo,  the  Minyeius 
of  Homer,  in  Triphylia,  the  waters  of  which  had  a  remarkable  foetid 
smell — and  the  Heda,  Buzi,  on  the  S.  border.  The  plain  of  Elis 
produced  byasus  or  fine  flax,  wheat,  hemp,  and  wine :  its  rich  pas- 
tures were  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter 
being  si^ecially  famous  in  antiquity.' 

§  11.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Elis  were  Pelasgians,  named 
Caucones :  these  afterwards  Withdrew  into  the  N.  near  Dyme,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  Triphylia.  The  Phoenicians  probably  had 
factories  on  the  coast,  and  introduced  the  growth  of  flax.  In  the 
Homeric  age  the  people  were  named  Epeans,  a  race  connected  with 
the  iEtolians,  and  occupying  not  only  Elis  Proper,  but  Triphylia 
and  the  Echinades.  Tlie  name  of  Eleans  was  restricted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Elis  Proper,  and  described  the  fusion  of  the  Eleans  and 
the  iEtolians,  who  entered  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion.  Tri» 
phylia  was  so  named  probably  as  being  occupied  by  the  **  three 
tribes"  of  the  Epeans,  Eleans,  and  Siinyans,  the  latter  of  whom 


*  The  Peneus  appears  to  have  formerly  joined  the  sea  north  of  the  promontory. 
1  The  Alpheus  was  believed  to  continue  a  submarine  course,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  fount  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily : — 

*\fiirvtviia  <rtfivhv  'AA^ov, 
KKtivav  Svp«uco<r(ray  0aAof ,  'Oprvyui, 
Ae/Ai/iov  'Apr^t£o9.  PlSD.  iVeut.  i.  1. 

Sicanio  prtutenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undosum  ',  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygtam.    Alpheum  fama  est  hue  Elidis  amnem 
Occultas  egisse  vias  sabter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. — ^En.  iii.  692. 
Hence  Ovid  terms  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alpheiaa : — 

Tum  caput  Eleis  Alpheias  extulit  undis. — MeU  v.  487. 
*  Aut  Alphea  rotis  preelabi  flumina  Pisffi, 

Et  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes. — Georg.  iii.  180. 
8    *HAi6'  J9  cvpvxopOK  dui/iif/uievat,  iv9a  /mot  iinrok 

AtlidcKa  9^Aciai.  Od'w.  63^. 

Ova*  wrow.  m^io-t  irpb*  *HAt3os  iirnt^roio.— /a.  xxi.  347. 
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entered  after  their  expulsion  from  Laconia  by  the  Dorians.  The 
towns  of  Elis  were  for  the  most  part  very  ancient,  many  of  them 
being  noticed  by  Homer:  few,  however,  attained  to  any  histo- 
rical celebrity.  The  great  question  which  agitated  this  part  of 
Greece  was  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  games.  Pisa  originally 
possessed  this  privilege  ;  but  on  its  destruction,  in  B.C.  572,  Elis  ob* 
tained  undisputed  supremacy,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country — a  position  to  which  its  admirable  site,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  predestined  it.  The  most  interesting  place  in  Elis  was 
Olyjnpia ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  a  collection  of 
public  buildings,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  town.  Most  of  the  Elean 
towns  occupied  commanding  positions,  and  were  valuable  in  ei, 
strategetical  point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  coast  involved  the 
absence  of  harbours,  and  consequently  Elis  never  attained  com- 
mercial importance.     We  shall  describe  the  towns  from  N.  to  S. 

EUb,  the  capita],  was  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  just 
at    the    point  where   it  ^„__-_^  ^^^ 

emerges  into  the  plain,  X'*'^^!^'"  X^       fc^^\ 

and  at  the  foot  of  a  pro-       /      I^S^f^S^^Sx      /r  J^\-       \ 

jecting  hill  of  a  peaked       /  ^/^^*^mW^A    //  Mwi      \ 

form  about  500ft.  high,      (   ^U^^^^\{1  mSfM         \ 

on  which  its  acropolis 
was  posted.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  it  was  one 
of   the    finest    cities   in  _^^ 

Greece,  and  possessed  a  Coin  of  Elis. 

magnificent    gymnasium 

named  Xystus^*  an  agora  also  used  as  an  hippodrome,  a  building  called 
Hellanodicseon,  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Olympic  games,  a  theatre,  and  other  buildings.  The  only  remains  are 
some  masses  of  tile  and  mortar,  a  building  square  outside,  but  octagonal 
inside,  and  a  few  fragments  of  sculpture.*  The  site  is  occupied  by  two  or 
three  villages  named  Paleopoli.  Elis  is  noticed  by  Homer,  but  did  not 
attain  importance  until  after  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  it  became  the 
seat  of  government.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the  town  spread  from  the 
acropolis,  to  which  it  was  oiiginally  confined,  over  the  subjacent  plain. 
Pisa,  the  old  capital  of  Pisatis,  stood  a  little  E.  of  Olympia,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  a  rivulet  now  named  Mirdka  near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheus :  it  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  OSno- 
maus  and  Pelops :  it  had  originally  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian 
games,  which  led  to  freauent  wars  with  Elis  and  to  its  utter  destruc- 
tion^ in  B.C.  572.     Olympia  was  situated  on  a  plain  3  miles  long  and  1 


*  The  general  disappearance  of  the  buildings  in  Elis  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  alluvial  soil,  and  partly  to  the  porous  character  of  the 
stone. 

^  Even  its  existence  has  been  doubted ;  but  Pindair*8  testimony  is  conclusive 
on  this  point : — 

*HTot  Hura  fikv  Awk* 
'OKvfjLVidSa  6'  eora- 

<T€P  'HpajcAri;?, 
'Aicpotfiva  iroAefiov.  Olymp.  ir.  4. 
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broad,  open  towards  the  W.,  but  surrounded  on  other  sides  with  hills. 
Among  which  Mount  Cnmins  in  the  N.»  and  Typvns  in  the  S.,  are  moRt 


Plain  of  Olympia. 


A  A.  Cotirae  of  the  AlplM- 
B  B.  Tbr  (  iHdcuB. 


I.  SittofPfM. 
t   Mount  (roaiiw. 


conspicuous.  The  Alpheus  flows  between  these  ranges  in  a  constantly 
shifting  course,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  a  tributary  from  the  K. 
named  Cladeua.  Along  the  banks  of  this  stream  lay  the  Altii*  or 
Sacred  Grove — a  large  enclosure,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  £.  by  a  walU 
and  elsewhere  by  hills,  and  adorned  with  trees,  particularly  a  grove  of 
planes  in  its  centre.  Within  it  lay  the  most  important  buildings, 
foremost  among  which  we  must  notice  the  Olympicum  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  near  the  S.W.  comer,  founded  by  the  Eleans  in  B.C. 
572,  completed  about  470,  and  decoi-ated  by  Phidias  about  435.  The 
date  and  cause  of  its  destruction  are  unknown.  Its  foundations  have 
been  laid  bare  in  modem  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
peripteral  hexastyle  building  230  feet  long  and  95  broad,  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  columns  exceeding  in  size  those  of  anj  other  Greek  build- 
ing. The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  Penteho  marble  ;  the  pedi- 
ments were  filled  with  sculpture,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  a 

•    ^O  i'  a^  iv  XlUr^  iKxraK  oKov  rt  orpairhif 
ActoF  rt  ircUror  Atb?  oAxtfAOf 

*AATiv  iihr  ir/  iv  KoBofi^ 

^Uxpiyt.  PWD.  Oljfmp.  X.  51. 

'AAA*.  &  niaat  mitvifiw  ctr*  'AA^y  0X999.— Id,  viit.  12. 
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gilded  statue  of  Victory.  The  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidiafl, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was  the  most  striking  object  inside  :  it  existed 
until  about  a.d.  393,  when  it  was  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  burnt  there  in  476.  The  Herseum,  which  comes  next  in  im- 
portance, was  also  a  Doric  peripteral  building :  it  contained  the  table 
on  which  the  garlands  for  the  victors  were  placed,  and  the  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus.  The  great  altar  of  Zeus,  22  feet  high,  was  centrally 
situated.  The  thesauri,  or  treasuries,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cronius.  The  stadium  and  hippodrome  appear  to  have  formed  a  con- 
tinuous area,  the  circular  end  of  the  former  being  at  the  back  of 
Cronius,  and  the  further  end  of  the  latter  near  the  Alpheus.  Various 
other  temples  were  scattered  over  the  intervening  space,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  statues,  computed  by  Pliny  at  3000.  The  public 
games  were  said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  Hercules  :  they 
were  restored  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  in  b.c.  884,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fourth  year  imtil  a.d.  394 ;  these  periods  were  named  Olympiads, 
and  became  a  chronological  era  after  b.c.  776.  Letdni  stood  near  the 
sea  on  the  Sacred  Way  that  connected  Olympia  with  Elis :  it  joined 
Agis  when  he  invaded  Elis.  and  was  made  independent  in  b.c.  400  :  its 
site  is  at  the  village  of  8i.  John.  Lepreum,  the  chief  town  of  Tri- 
phylia,  stood  in  the  S.  of  the  district,  about  4^  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
appears  from  its  ruina  (near  Strovitzi)  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  the  only  Triphylian  town  which  took  part  in 
the  Persian  Wars  ;  it  was  also  foremost  in  resisting  the  supremacy  of 
Elis,  from  which  it  revolted  in  B.C.  421,  and  was  formally  freed  in  400. 
Lepreum  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy  against  Sparta  about  370, 
and  at  a  Uter  period  sided  with  Philip  in  bis  iEtolian  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Bapnudum,  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  frequently  noticed  by  Homer ;  ^  MsrrtuntiTUii, 
the  Homeric  Myrsinus,  near  the  sea  between  Elis  and  Dyme  ;  Cyllexie, 
a  seaport  town  usually  identified  with  Glarentza^  but  more  probably 
about  midway  between  t^e  promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas ; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyrseans  in  435  and  was  the  naval  station  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  429 ;  Hymil&e,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chelo- 
natas at  Ktmupeli ;  Pylns  EUaons,^  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  with 
the  Peneus,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Agrapidho-khori ;  the  only  historical 
notices  of  it  are  its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in  402,  and  its  occupation 
by  the  exiles  from  Elis  in  366  ;  Ephj^*^  the  ancient  capital  of  Augeas, 
on  the  Selleeis,  or  Ladon,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Elis;  Laiiim,  the 
chief  town  of  Acroiia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  and  for  a  long 


'  The  fertility  of  its  district  is  remarked  both  by  Homer  and  Theocritus : — 
*O0p'  eirl  Bovirpcuribv  iroXvm^pov  ^^crofiev  iinrows.— il.  xi.  Y55. 
Ov  iroo-ai  /3d(ricoKr<u  lav  p6<nvy  ov9'  Sva  \Sipov 
*A\)C  ot  fieV  pa  viixovrai  in   6xBai%  ofu^   *EAi90vvTO$, 
Ai  ^  iephv  BtCoio  vofA  p6ov  'AA^tOiO, 
Ai  d'  eirl  BoxnrpaxrCov  iroAv/Sorpvof .  Idyll,  xxv.  8. 

"  This  Pylus  claimed  to  be  Nestor's  capital,  on  the  strength  of  the  following 
lines  from  the  Iliad  : — 

YeVof  i*  V  ^'^  iroTOfAoZb 
*AA<^eiov,  ooT*  evpt>  pcei  Hvkiiov  6ia  yati)?.  v.  644. 

The  lines,  however,  only  prove  that  the  land  or  kingdom  of  Pylos  extended  to 
the  north  of  Elis. 

•    Triv  ayr   ef  'E^pi}^  irorofiov  airo  SeAA^errof .         II,  li.  659.      ^ 
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period  in  the  occupation  of  the  Arcadiana;  Haipixmai  on  the  Alpheua 
near  Olympia,  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  mother  of  CEnomaiu; 
Xargfam,  m  Pisatia,  E.  of  Letrini;  Fhaa,  on  the  iathmus  of  Prom. 
Ichthys,  with  a  port  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus  which  was  visited 
by  the  Athenian  fleet  in  in  431 :  the  ruins  of  Pontikokattro  are  on  ita 
site ;  the  Homeric  stream  of  lardanus  *  is  probably  the  little  torrent 
N.  of  Ichthys ;  Epitalinm,  A^enitzcL,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  identified  with  the  Homeric  ThTjOftMi : *  it  commanded  the  coast 
road,  and  was  hence  garrisoned  by  Agis  in  401,  and  taken  by  Philip  in 
218;  BdlliM,  S.  of  Olympia,  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Sellnus,  destroyed 
by  the  Eleans  in  572,  and  restored  by  the  Lacedsemonians  in  392,  for 
20  years  the  residence  of  Xenophon,  who  has  left  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  place;  Hyp&na,  in  the  interior  of  Triphylia,  but  of 
uncertain  position;  SamXoiiiii,  Khat'affa^  on  a  hill  near  the  coast  mid- 
way between  the  Alpheus  and  Neda,  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Artna:'  it  commanded  the  coast  which  here  traverses  a  narrow  pass; 
hence  it  was  occupied  by  Polysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
taken  by  Philip  in  219  :  near  it  was  the  temple  of  theSamian  Poseidon, 
where  the  Triphylian  cities  held  their  congresM;  on  either  side  of 
Samicum  a  large  lagoon  extends  along  the  coast,  into  which  the 
Anigrus  flows:  its  water  was  efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases;  lb* 
ditiiB  or  Plataniftiis,  the  chief  town  in  Northern  Triphylia,  near 
Samicum,  and  n<»t  improbably  the  original  name  of  the  later  town  on 
the  heights  of  Khaiaffa ;  some  authorities  place  it  more  to  the  S. ; 
Phxixa,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Alpheus,  and  on  a  hill  now  named 
Paleo/anaro,  founded  by  the  Minyans ;  Pylvi  Mphyliiens/  N.  of 
Lepreum,  and  in  later  times  beloniring  to  it ;  Pyxgui  or  Pyrgi,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neda,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Minyao;  and  lastly, 
Sptani,  the  Homeric  MpJ,^  so  named  from  its  lofty  position,  on  the 
border  of  Arcadia,  but  of  uncertain  position. 

Hittory. — Elis,  from  its  remote  position,  as  well  as  from  its  privileged 
character  as  the  Holy  Land  of  Greece,  took  but  a  small  part  in  the 
general  history  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
disputes  for  the  supremacy  between  Pisa  and  Elis,  in  which  the  latter 
came  off"  triumphant.  A  long  period  of  peace  ensued  until  in  421 
Lepreum  revolted,  and  a  quarrel  between  Spnrta  and  Elis  resulted, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  invasions  of  Agis  and  the  destruction  of 
the  supremacy  of  Elis  in  4o0.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  supremacy 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  37 1  led  to  an  alliance  between  the  Trt- 


1    ^rulf  trap  rtixtaviVt  *lapidvov  Afi^i  pc«9pa.  II.  vil.  135. 

*  'E<m  £«  Tit  Opvoctrou  iroAx«,  euirffta  koAmihi, 

TtyAov  cir*  'AAt^i^,  ytdni  HvXcv  iitiaBotvTOi.  H.  Zl.  710. 

3    Oi  fie  TIvAoi'  r   ivtfiovTOf  jcoa  'Apn^yriv  ipartiviiv,      IL  11.591. 
*E(m  it  TH  mrmtiitt  Mtnnjtof  cic  oAa  /SoAAwk 
'Eyyv0(y  *Aprjyifi.  lU  xl.  721. 

*  The  Trij^hylian  Pylu»  was  believed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  Nestor'a  capital, 
his  main  reason  being  that  the  account  of  Nestor's  expedition  against  the  Epeans 
(i7.  xi.  670,  *ef.)  implies  a  spot  nearer  than  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and  that  other 
passages  (0<l.  ill.  423  ;  x  v.  199,  »eq.)  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  seaport 
town.  These  objections  are  partly  answered  by  the  fact  that  Pylos  apjilied  to 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  city  of  Nestor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accouni  of  the 
Joameya  of  Telemacbus  tmm  fiparU  to  Pylus  throv^h  Fhcrte  (fW.  iii.  4P>  ;  xv. 
182)  ia  decisive  for  the  Messenian  town. 

*  K«X  epvor,  *AA^«6u>  w6paw,  cal  Mgnnv  AXwv.—Il  ii.  Sf? 
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phylian  towns  and  the  Arcadians,  and  to  a  war  between  the  latter  and 
the  Eleans,  which  lasted  from  366  to  362  without  any  veiy  decisive 
result.  The  Eleans  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  subse- 
quently became  members  of  the  uEtolian  League.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned after  this. 

IV.  Messenia. 

§  12.  Messenia  *  lay  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,^  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Messenian  Gulf  in  the  former,  and 
the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  latter  direction.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  is  simple :  on  the  N.  frontier  there  is  a  band  of  mountains, 
anciently  named  Ira,  and  now  Tetrazif  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisus,  and  Alpheus ;  from  this,  ranges  emanate  to- 
wards the  E.  and  W.,  the  former  named  Komii  Mts.,  Makryplai,  the 
latter  Elseiim,  Kuvela,  which  is  continued  in  a  series  of  ranges  skirting 
the  W.  coast,  named  JBgalenm,  between  Cyparissia  and  Pylus, 
'  Buphras  and  Tomens,  near  Pylus,  and  Tematbia,  Lykodimo,  more  to 
the  S.,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Acrltas,  C.  Oallo.  Re- 
turning to  the  N.,  the  range  of  Nomii  effects  a  junction,  towards  the 
E.,  with  Taygfitus,  which  forms  the  general  boundary  on  the  side 
of  Laconia  in  the  N.E.,  but  runs  into  the  latter  country  towards 
the  S.  These  mountains  enclose  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  series 
of  plains,  watered  by  a  river  named,  in  its  lower  course,  Pamlsna* 
Dhipotamo,  and  made  up  of  the  Balfra,  the  AmpMtiUi  the  AriSi  and 
other  less  important  tributaries.  The  Pamisus  falls  into  the  Mes- 
senian Gulf,  and  'is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  basin  of  the 
Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
crossing  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithome.  The  upper  plain,  named 
Stenyelamsi  is  small,  and  of  moderate  fertility ;  the  lower  one,  which 
opens  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  is  more  extensive,  and  remarkably  fer- 
tile, whence  it  was  sometimes  named  Macaria»  "  the  Blessed,"  ^    The 


*  The  Homeric  fonn  of  the  name  is  Messene  : — 

Tti)  6*  iv  Me(r<r^i/]7  ^v/ui/3X^tt)i^  oAA^Aouv, 
OiKtf  iv  'Op<ri\6xoto.  '  Od.  xxi.  15. 

'  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Laconia  varied  at  different  times,  Messenia 
sometimes  possessing  and  sometihies  losing  the  border  district,  named  Denthe- 
li&tes  Ager,  -which  lay  on  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus,  about  Limnee.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  ;  it  remained  a  subject  of  dispute  under 
the  Romans;  and  even  so  late  as  a.d.  1835  it  was  transferred  from  the  govern* 
ment  of  MUtra  (Sparta)  to  that  of  Kalamata. 

*  It  is,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that  Euripides  refers  in  the  following  lines  : — 

KardppvTOV  t«  fivpCouri  vdiixur^y 

Kal  /Sovo-l  Koi  voCftvaxaiv  ev^orwran^v, 

Ovr'  iv  re%foalax  xeifiaroi  Sv<rxeifi€poVf 

Ovt'  a^  TtBpCinroii  rfkCov  Otpfiyiv  Syav. 

Euarp.  op.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366. 
The  climate  of  Messenia  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece, 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  elevation  of  the  hills. 
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coast  is  tolerably  regular,  the  most  remarkable  break  being  the  deep 
bay  of  Pylot,  Navarino,  on  the  W.  coast,  which  was  2|  miles  in 
diameter,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  promontory  of  Coryphaiiiim,  and 
closed  in  front  by  the  island  of  Sphaeteriat  Sphagia,  More  to  the  K. 
arc  the  promontorias  of  PlatamSdeS)  near  Aia  Kyruike,  and  Cypari*- 
nnm,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  Cypariatiiii  Smni. 

§  13.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have  been 
Leleges.  To  these  ^Eolians  were  added  at  an  early  period,  whose 
chief  settl(?ment  was  at  Pylus,  the  capital  of  Neleus.  The  Dorians 
conquered  it,  and  remained  the  dominant  race.  It  was  divided  by 
Cresphontes,  the  first  Dorian  king,  into  five  parts,  of  which  Steny- 
clSrus,  Pylus,  Rhium,  Hyamia,  and  MesSla,  were  the  centres.  The 
position  of  the  two  first  is  well  known;  Rhium  was  about  the 
southern  promontory,  and  Mes51a  between  Taygetus  and  the 
Pamisus ;  the  position  of  Hyamia  is  unknown.  The  towns  of  Mes- 
senia were  comparatively  few.  The  earliest  capitals  were  in  the 
upper  plain,  Andania  being  that  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the 
Dorians,  and  Stenyclenis  that  of  the  Dorians  themselves.  Pylus,  on 
the  W.  coast,  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  as  far  N.  as  the  Alpheus.  These  towns  fell 
into  decay  during  the  period  when  Messenia  was  subject  to  Sparta. 
The  later  capital,  Messene,  was  founded  by  Epaminondas,  B.C.  369, 
and  was  advantageously  placed  between  the  two  plains :  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece.  Messenia  possessed  the 
harbours  of  Pylus  and  Methone  on  the  W.  coast,  Aslne  and  Corone 
on  the  E. :  these  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have'  carried  on  an  ex-  ^ 
tensive  tmde.  We  shall  describe  the  toWns  in  order,  commencing 
with  those  on  the  coast. 

Pylus  was  the  most  important  spot  on  the  W.  coast:  the  original 
town,  Nestor's  capital,  was  probably  situated  a  little  inland,  with  a  port 
at  Prom.  Coryphasium  :  the  later  town,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
operations  in  the  Peloponuesian  War,  was  on  the  coast  itself,  the  inha- 
bitants having  at  some  early  period  moved  thither  from  the  old  town. 
In  the  accompanying  map,  A  mai-ks  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  b  the  town 
of  Pylus  on  Prom.  Coryphasinm,  c  the  modem  Navarmo,  and  n  D  the 
Bay  of  Pylus.  Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality 
since  Thucydides  wrote  his  account  of  it :  the  N.  passage  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland,  which  was  formerly  deep,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  two  triremes  abreast,  is  now  150  yaixls  wide,  and  shallow, 
while  the  S.  pa»ssge,  which  admitted  only  eight  or  nine  triremes,  is  now 
1400  yards  wide.  There  is  now  a  lagoon'  at  the  back  of  the  site  of 
Pylus:  in  this  direction  Coryphasium  is  precipitous;  but  on  the  W. 
side  it  slopes  down  gently  to  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  the  founda- 
tions of  Hellenic  buildings^  erected  at  the  restoration  of  the  town  by 

.  *  This  Ugoon  was  probably  a  Mmdy  plain  in  old  timea ;   henoe  the  epithet 
which  Homer  appliea  to  it : — 

HMoi  a*  irrk  AXbv,  i^mc  n^kw  ^tuMnTot,        /L  iz.  153. 
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Epaminondas.    MathSne,  Modon,  the  Homeric  Fed&ani,  was  situated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into  the  sea  N.  of 

the    CEnusBSQ  Islands  :    it  -_^ .   ^ 

possessed  an  excellent  har-    ^>/^;^.^^J^^^^^  ■  ^/^| 
hour.     It  was  held  by  the     '^      "        ~  ^    ^ 

Messeiiians  in  the  second 
war,  and  was  afterwards 
given  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  Nauplians.  In  431  the 
Athenians  vainly  at- 
tempte<l  to  seize  it.  Tho 
Romans  made  it  a  free 
city.  Ai^e,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
was  founded  by  the  Dry- 
opes,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance 
till  the  6th  century  a.d.  : 
its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  Koroni,  whence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  received  the 
population  of  Crorone,  which 
stood  more  to  the  N.  at 
Petalidhi,  where  traces  of 
the  ancient  mole  and  of 
the  acropolis  still  exist. 
PharsB  was  situated  upon 
a  hill,  near  the  river  Ne- 
don,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  occupying 
the  site  of  Kalamata,  the 
modem  capital  of  Mes- 
senia.  It  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Homer,  ^  and 
appears  in  his  time  to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  plain. 
It  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  but  restored  to  Messenia  by 
Tiberius.  It  possessed  a  roadstead,  which  was  available  only  in  the 
summer  months.  Thuria,  on  the  river  Aris,  became  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci  after  the  subjugation  of  Messenia : 
it  was  identified  with  the  Homeric  Anthea.  The  old  town  occupied  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  now  named  Paleokastro ;  the  later  one  was  in  the 
subjacent  plain  at  Palea  Lutra:  remains  of  both  exist.  MeM§ne,  the 
later  capital  of  Messenia,  built  by  Epaminondas  in  B.C.  369,  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  rugged  mountain  which  rises  between  the  two  Messenian 
plains,  and  which  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Jthome  and  Eva,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  acropolis  was  posted,  while  the  town  lay  in  a 
hollow  just  W.  of  the  ridge  connecting  the  two  summits.  Ithome  is 
2631  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  was  connected  by  walls 
with  the  town.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  about  six  miles,  and 
the  foundations  still  exist,  together  with  the  northern  gate,  called  the 
Gate  of  Megalopolis,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  circular  fortress. 


Map  of  the  Bay  of  Pylus. 


^  It  was  one  of  the  7  towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  : — 
^pdv  re  ^ad^ac,  176'  'XvOttav  ^citfuXeifAOv.  Ih  Ix.  161. 
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The  chief  buildings  in  Measene  were  the  Agora,  near  the  village  of 

Mauromatit  containing  a 
fountain  in  it  named  Arsino^, 
And  numerous  temples;  the 
stadium,  some  portions  of 
which  are  still  preserved; 
and  the  theatre,  to  the  N.  of 
it,  of  which  there  are  also 
remains.  The  summit  of 
Ithome  is  a  small  flat  sur> 
face,  extending  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  and  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas. 
Messene  was  in  vain  attacked  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  and  by  Nabis, 
the  tyrant  of  Lacedsemon:  it  was,  however,  taken  by  Lyoortas,  the 
Achsan,  in  182. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice—  Cypariiiiki,  on  the  W. 
ooast,  possessing  the  best  roadstead  N.  of  Pylus,  and  well  situated  on 
an  elevation ;  Abia,  the  Homeric  Ira,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  border 
of  Laconia;  limna,  more  to  the  N.,  possessing  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
which  was  used  jointly  by  the  Messenians  and  Lacediemonians,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  BcHimnos ;  (Eehalia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus, 
identified  sometimes  with  Andaiiia,  the  capital  of  the  Leleges,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Aristomenes — and  sometimes  with  Ganuunnm,  which  stood 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Andania,  and  possessed,  in  Pausanias's  time,  a 
sacred  grove  of  cypresses,  with  statues  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  Perse- 
phone; Stenyol&ruf,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors,  built  by 
Cresphontes,  in  the  plain  which  afterwards  bore  its  name ;  and  Ixm,  a 
fortress  on  the  hill  of  the  same  name. 

History. — The  most  important  events  in  the  earlv  history  of  Mee- 
senia  were  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  assigned  dates  of  which  are 
ft-om  B.C.  743  to  723,  and  from  685  to  668 :  after  the  second  the 
whole  of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta,  the  very  nanys  being 
superseded  by  that  of  Laconia.  In  464  the  Messenians  rose  against  the 
Spartans,  and  the  third  war  ensued,  which  terminated  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Messenians  to  Naupactus  in  455.  The  nationality  was 
restored  by  Epaminondas  in  369,  when  the  Messenians  returned  from 
all  directions,  and  rebuilt  their  old  towns.  After  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
the  Messenians  sided  with  Philip,  and  received  in  return  Limnie  and 
other  districts.  They  joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  it,  and  were  consequently  engag^  in  war,  which  re> 
suited  in  the  secession  of  Abia,  Thuria,  and  Pharv ,  from  the  supremacy 
of  MeSsene.  Mummius  restored  these  cities  to  it  on  the  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Itlands. — Off  the  coast  of  Messenia  are  the  following  islands  : — The 
Btroph&dea,  so  named  because  the  Boreadee  here  turned^  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  harpies :  they  are  now  named  Strofadia  and  Strivali  ;  Prote, 
which  still  retains  its  name,  N.  of  Pylus  ;  Sphaoteria,  Sphagia,  oppo- 
site Pylus;  the  (BnnsMB,  a  group,  of  which  the  two  largest  are  now 
named  Cabrera  and  Sapienza ;  and  Thflgamuta,  Venetiko,  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Acritas. 


s  Serratum  ex  ondis  Strophadnm  me  litora  primum 
Accipiunt.  Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  diets 
losuloB  lonio  in  magno.  Viro.  JSu,  iii.  209. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PELOPOMNE8U8 — Continued,      laconia,  argolis,  arcadia. 

V.  Laconia.  §  1.  Boundaries;  Name.  §  2.  Mountains^  Rivers. 
§  3.  Inhabitants.  §  4.  Towns  ;  History ;  Islands.  VI.  Argolis, 
with  Cynuria.  §  5.  Boundaries ;  Name.  §  6.  Mountains ;  Rivers. 
§  7.  Inhabitants  ;  Towns ;  History.  §  8.  Cynuria.  VII.  Arcadia. 
§  9.  Boundaries.  §  10.  Mountains.  §  11.  Rivers.  §  12.  Inha- 
bitants ;  Towns;  History.  §  13.  Sporades.  §  14.  Creta.  Moun- 
tains ;  Rivers.  §15.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History;  St.  Paul's 
Travels. 

V.  Laconia. 

§  1.  Laconia  occupied  the  S.E.  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was 
bounded  by  Messenia  on  the  W.,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  on  the  N.,  and 
in  other  directions  by  the  sea.  Its  natural  features  are  strongly 
marked :  it  consists  of  a  long  valley,*  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  opening  out  towards  the  sea  on  the  south 
through  the  entire  length  of  which  the  river  Eurotas  flows.  The 
approaches  to  it  are  difficult  i^  on  the  N.  there  are  but  two  natural 


*  Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  "  hollow  V  Lacedcemon  : — 

Ot  V  elxov  KoiKriv  AeuceSaifiova  Ktiiweavav.  II.  ii.  581. 

The  shape  of  the  Laconian  valley  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  ancient 
Stadium. 

*  This  feature  is  forcibly  described  by  Euripides  : — 

HoAvi'  fikv  apoTOf,  tKirovelv  S'  ov  p4Si0V' 
Koikri  yofky  opecri  vtpiSpofjLOi,  rpaxtia.  re 
Av<rcur^oA6«  re  iroAeftibi$.  Ap.  Strab.  vilL  p.  366. 
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passes  by  wliich  the  plain  of  Si»rta  can  be  entered ;  on  the  W.  the 
lofty  masses  of  Taygetus  present  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  ; 
while  on  the  £.  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea.  llie  plain  of  Sparta  is  blessed  with  a  fine  climate 
and  l)eautiful  scenery,*  but  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  olive  rather  than  of  grain  crops. 

Name, — ^The  ancient  name,  as  given  by  Homer,  wm  Lacedaemon, 
which  was  occaaionally  used  even  in  later  times  {e.g,  Herod,  vi.  58). 
The  origin  of  the  name  was  referred  to  a  mythical  hero,  Laco,  or  Lace- 
diemon.  Modem  etymologists  connect  it  with  KdKos^  lactu,  lacuna,  in 
reference  to  its  being  deeply  wnk  in  the  mountains. 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain  range  of  Laconia  is  Taj^tnit  which 
e.\ tends  from  the  border  of  Arcadia  in  an  almost  unbroken  line*  for 
70  miles  to  the  promontory  of  Tanftnuiii  C.  MatapaUy  the  extreme 
8.  point  both  of  (vreece  and  of  Europe.  Taygetus  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  (7902  feet)  near  Sparta,  in  a  hill  named  TaUtom,  St,  Elias: 
there  are  several  other  summits  near  Sparta,  whence  its  modem 
name  of  Pentedactylum,  "  five  fingers."  Parallel  to  the  central 
ridge  is  a  lower  one  of  less  height  bounding  the  plain  of  Sparta, 
which  consists  of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks.^ 
More  to  the  S.,  it  sends  forth  a  lateral  ridge,  which  forms  the 
southern  Jx)undary  of  the  Spartan  plain.  The  sides  of  Taygetus  are 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  which  were  in  ancient  times  filled  with  game 
and  wild  beasts.*  The  southern  part  abounded  in  iron,  marble,^  and 
green  porphyry  ;  it  also  product  valuable  whetstones.  The  range 
of  Pamon,  Maleoo^  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Argolis, 
consists  of  various  detached  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  attain- 


»  This  portion  of  Laconia  ftilly  justifies  the  Homeric  epithet  "  lovely  :** — 
Ovd'  oTf  (re  itftortpov  Aajce&itfu>roc  e{  eparcu^. — II.  iil.  443. 
The  climate  is  favourable  to  the  complexion,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Spartan  women,  as  compared  inth  the  other  Greeks,  illustrates  the  other  Homeric 
expression,  AoxcAatfiowt  KoAAiyvvauca. 

<  The  unbroken  length  of  this  range  is  well  described  by  the  epithet  irepi- 
iL^Krmv  (see  below,  note  •). 

s  The  sides  of  Taygetus  were  much  shattered  by  earthquakes,  whence  Laeonia 
is  described  as  "  fUU  of  hollows  :"^ 

Ol  I*  tlxpp  <roiXi}y  Aducc&tifiova  xifTwccrtray.  Ik  ii.  581. 

*  Hence  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Artemis :  — 
Oti|  i'  "Apre^if  clo-i  Kar*  cvptoi  tox^oipa, 
*H  Kari  Triiyrrw  irepifi^iceTOi',  ^  'Epvjuuu>AoK, 
TcpirofA^nf  K^irpouri  jccu  MKCcg^  cAo^tourt.  CdL,  vi.  102. 

For  the  same  reason  its  dogs  were  celebrated : — 

Yocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithseron, 
Taygetiqne  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equ  n  'itf  r 
£t  vox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit. — Georg.  iii.  43. 
Yeloces  SpartsB  catulos.  Id,  405. 

'  lUic  Taygeti  virent  metalla 
£t  oertent  vario  deoore  saxa.  Mabt.  vi.  42. 
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ing  an  elevation  of  6355  feet,  lies  between  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea. 
On  the  W.  Parnon  sinks  rapidly  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  breaks  up  into  several  hills,  such  as  Olympus  and  Evas*  near 
Sellasia ;  Thomaxt  near  the  confluence  of  the  Eurotas  and  (Enus  ;  and 
Kenelaliim,  near  Therapnse.  The  range  continues  towards  the  S.  at 
a  less  elevation,  but  again  rises  to  a  height  of  3500  feet  in  Mount 
Zarax.  on  the  E.  coast,  and  terminates  in  From.  Malea.  The  ranges 
of  Parnon  and  Taygetus  are  connected  in  the  N.  by  a  rugged  moun- 
tain district  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  named  Sciritii.  The  coast 
is  varied  by  the  promontories  of  TBBn&nmii"  C.  Matapan^  and  Kalea,' 
C,  Media,  on  the  S.^and  Onngnathiis  on  the  W.  coast.  The  only  impor- 
tant river  is  the  EurStas,^  Basili-potamo,  which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  the  Laconian  Gulf, 


*  TeBnarum  is  more  properly  described  as  a  circular  peninsula,  about  7  miles 
in  circumference,  and  connected  with  the  range  of  Taygetus  by  an  isthmus  about 
half  a  mile  wide.     The  peninsula  was  originally  held  to  be  sacred  to  the  Sun  : — 

'Ifoy,  KoX  xSipov  rep^i^/Spdrov  'HcAtioto, 
TaCyapovt  ivOa  tc  /i^Aa  PajBvrpixa  /36<r«cera(  atcl 
'HeXio(o  avoKTfKf  exei  ^  eirire^^a  xupov. 

Hex.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  411. 
It  was  afterwards,  however,  sacred  to  Poseidon,  who  had  a  famous  temple  and 
asylum  there ;  reference  is  made  to  this  in  the  line  : — 

'lep6i  t'  oBpavtrrfK  Taivapw  ^eWi  Aift^v.-^EURIP.  Cycl.  292. ' 
Near  it  was  a  cave,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  lower  regions, 
and  which  was  hence  regarded  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  Hades  : — 

irap  x'^^'-^^ 
'A£8a  arrotiOf  Taivapov  ct$  tepav.  PiKD.  Pyth.  iv.  77. 

Teenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 

Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum. — Qeorg.  iv.  467. 
The  marble  quarries  of  Tsenarus  were  much  valued  : — 
Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrj'giis  innixa  colnmnis, 
TsBoare,  sive  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis  ? — Tibuix.  iii.  S,  IS. 
Quod  non  Teenariis  domus  est  mihi  fulta  columnis. 
Nee  camera  auratas  inter  ebuma  trabes. — Pbopert.  iii.  2,  9. 

*  Malea  was  regarded  with  dread  by  ancient  navigators : — 

'AAAa  fM  KVfMX,  poos  re,  irepiyi^a/biirTOVTa  MoAeuu', 
Koi  /3opei}s  airewcre,  iropeirXay^ev  £i  Kv^pwr.  Od.  ix.  80. 

Nunc  illas  promite  vires. 
Nunc  animos  ;  quibus  in  GflBtulis  Syrtibus  usi, 
lonioque  mari,  Maleseque  sequacibus  undis. — Viro.  ^n.  v.  191. 
Nee  timeam  vestros,  curva  Malea,  nnus. — Ov.  Am,  vl.  16,  24. 
1  The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  were  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  a  profusion 
of  reeds : — 

Ivdprnv  t'  Evpwra    fiof^cucorpoi^oy  ayXahv  a<rrv. — Tlieoffn.  783. 
,     Its  groves  were  favourite  haiints  of  the  gods  : — 
Qualis  in  EurotsB  ripis  aut  per  juga  CyntL 
Exercet  Diana  choros.  Tiro.  JEn.  i.  498. 

Omnia  quse,  Phcebo  qnaadam  meditante,  beatus 
Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros. — Eel.  vi.  82. 
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receiving  as  tributaries,  the  (Eniii  on  its  left  bank  from  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  and  several  lesser  streams,  of  which  the  only  ones  that 
received  specific  names  were  the  Tiasa.  below  Sparta,  and  the 
Fballias,  which  flows  by  Amyclae.  The  mid-valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Gi^nus,  expands  into  a  considerable  plain. 
More  to  the  S.  the  river  flows  through  a  narrow  gorge  formed  by 
.the  advancing  ranges  of  Taygetus  :  thence  it  emerges  into  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Helos,  and  flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into 
the  sea. 

§  8.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  Lel^es ; 
then  by  Achaeans ;  and  finally,  by  a  mixed  poptulation,  consisting 
of  (i.)  the  Spartans,  or  ruling  caste  of  the  Dorians ;  (ii.)  the  Perioeci, 
"  dwellers  about  the  cities,"  who  appear  to  have  been  partly  Achasans 
and  partly  Dorians  of  an  inferior  grade ;  and  (iii.)  the  Helots,  or 
serfs,  Achseans  who  had  been  taken  captive  in  war.  The  number 
of  the  Spartans  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000,  and 
of  the  Perioeci  probably  16,000 :  the  number  of  the  Spartans  dimi- 
nished, and  in  B.C.  369  did  not  exceed  2000,  and  in  244  not  more 
than  700.  The  Helots  were  very  numerous :  at  the  liattle  of 
Pletsea  there  were  35,000  present.  The  towns  were  numerous,  and 
were  situated  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  still  more 
numerously  on  the  shores  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  In  the  Homeric 
age  Amyclae  was  the  chief  town  of  the  interior,  and  Helos  the  chief 
maritime  town :  Phare,  Sparta,  and  Bryseas  are  also  noticed  as  im- 
portant cities  of  the  vale  ;  Las,  (Etylus,  Messa,  and  Augiae,  or 
iEgiae,  of  the  maritime  district.  Subsequently  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, Sparta  became  the  capital,  with  Oythium  for  its  port-town. 
With  the  exception  of  Sparta,  the  history  of  the  Laconian  towns  is 
comparatively  uninteresting ;  they  took  little  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  were  rarely  visited:  indeed,  without  the 
valuable  work  of  Pausanias,  we  should  have  been  devoid  of  any 
description  of  them  in  their  original  condition. 

§  4.  Bparta,  or  Lacedasmon,  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mid- 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  two 
miles  E.  of  the  modern  Mistra,  Like  Rome,  it  was  built  partly  on 
some  low  hills,  and  partly  on  the  adjacent  plain.  The  names  and 
probable  positions  of  the  hills  were  as  follows :  Issorium,  in  the  N. ; 
Acropolis,  more  to  the  S.,  and  divided  from  Issorium  by  a  hollow 
way  communicating  with  a  plain ;   Colona,  on  the  E.,   running 


*  The  position  of  Sparta  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  tltat  of  Athens :  the 
former  being  inland,  inaccessible  by  sea  and  land,  remote  from  any  g^reat  highway, 
and  possessing  in  her  own  territories  all  the  necessaries  of  life — ^the  latter,  marl- 
time,  accessible,  central,  and  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  supplies.  The 
effect  of  geographical  poaltion  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  policy,  and  institu- 
tionsofeach. 
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parallel  to  the  Eurotas;   and  another  to  the  S.,  on  which  New 
Sparta  is  built.     The  town  was  made  up  of  four  villages — Pit&ne,  in 


A.  Acropolia. 

B.  Mount  iHorium. 

C.  Hill  Colooa. 

D.  New  Sparta. 


Sparta  and  its  Environs. 

1.  Theatre. 

S.  Agora. 

8.  Amphitheatre  or  Odeum. 

4.  Bridge  acroos  the  Eurotas. 

8.  Thcrapoe. 


a  a  a.  Grcuit  ot  Walls. 

b  b.  Paoals. 

ee.  TbeTiasa. 

•  0,  The  Hyacinthian  Road. 


the  N.,  the  residence  of  the  wealthy;  Limnas,  on  the  low  marshy 
ground  near  the  Eurotas ;  Mesoa,  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Cynosura,  in 
the  S.W.  The  town  was  not  enclosed  with  walls  until  the  Mace- 
donian period:  not  a  trace  of  them  now  remains.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  streets  was  poor,  the  houses  being  rude  and 
unadorned :  there  were,  however,  many  fine  public  buildings,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  detail. 

On  the  Acropolis  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  t.  6.  "of 
the  brazen  house/'  so  named  from  the  bronze  plates  with  which  it  was 
adorned;  the  temples  of  Athena  Ergane,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  Ares 


AKC.  OEOO. 
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Areia.  Below  the  acropolis  was  the  Agora,  surrounded  with  colon- 
nodes,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  was  the  Persian  stoa,  so  named  as 
having  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  War,  and  repre- 
senting the  figures  of  Pei'siaus,  particularly  Mardonius  and  Artemisia. 
The  agora  contained  the  senate-house,  the  temple  of  Ophthalmitis, 
erected  by  Lycurgus  on  the  spot  where  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out, 
and  the  Chorus,  where  the  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
W.  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  centre  being  excavated  out  of 
the  hin,  and  the  wings  being  built  up  with  enormous  quadrangular 
stones,  a  large  number  of  which  still  remain.  S.E.  of  the  agora  was 
the  Scias,  a  building  used  for  public  assemblies,  though  the  name  also 
applied  to  a  street  leading  to  the  S.E.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  stood 
on  the  eastern  hill;  portions  of  its  waUs,  16  feet  thick,  remain:  W  of 
it  is  a  valley  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  which  was  probably  a  stadium. 
The  part  of  the  town  in  which  these  lay  was  named  Dromus,  from 
the  gymnasia  erected  in  it.  To  the  S.  of  it  was  the  Platanistas,  a  flat 
spot  thickly  planted  with  plane-trees  and  surrounded  by  streams: 
still  more  to  the  S.,  outside  the  city,  was  the  district  of  Phoebceum. 
On  the  £.  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  opposite  Phcebasum,  was  the  suburb 
of  Therapne,  or — 8B,'  situated  on  Mount  Menelaium  (the  Janiculum  of 
Spai*ta),  containing  the  temple  of  Menelaus,  after  which  the  hill  was 
named,  and  the  fountain  of  Messeis.  According  to  the  mythological  ac- 
count, Sparta  was  founded  by  Lacedtemon,  a  son  of  Zeus,  who  married 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurotas.  In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  subordi- 
nate to  Argos,  and  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Menelaus,  the  marriage 
of  whose  daughter  Hermione  with  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  these  two  kingdoms.  On  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 
Sparta  became  the  capital.  Its  position  secured  it  from  attack  until 
B.C.  890,  when  Epaminondas  made  an  attempt  on  it  from  the  side  of 
Amy  else.  Jlus  was  repeated  in  3G2,  when  the  Thebans  penetrated  into 
the  agora.  In  295  the  town  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  palisade 
to  withstand  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  In  218  Philip  overran  Laconia 
and  passed  the  city  twice  without  taking  it.  In  195  Q.  Flaminius 
assaulted  it,  when  it  was  held  by  Nabis,  the  tyrant,  who  had  sur- 
rounded it  with  strong  fortifications:  he  gained  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  but  retired  from  the  acropolis  on  the  submission  of  the 
tyrant.  In  192  it  was  again  attacked  by  Philopoemen:  its  walls  were 
then  destroyed  by  the  Aclucan  League,  but  i-estored  by  order  of  the 
Romans.  In  a.d.  396  it  was  taken  by  Alaric.  In  the  13th  century 
it  was  still  inhabited,  but  its  inhabitants  soon  after  removed  to  the 
fortress  of  Mistra,  which  became  the  chief  place  in  the  valley.  The 
site  of  Sparta  was  occupied  only  by  the  villages  of  Afa^a  and  Psychfko 
until  the  present  Greek  government  built  New  Sparta.  In  connexion 
with  Sparta  we  may  notice  Gytihinm,  which  served  as  its  port  and 
arsenal :  it  was  situated  on  the  Laconian  Qulf,  about  30  miles  from 
Sparta.  In  455  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolniidas;  in 
370  it  was  vainly  besieged  by  Epaminondas;  and  in  195  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Its  foi-tifications  were  strong.  Its  ruins  are  found  at 
Paleopoli,  a  little  N.  of  Marathonm:  they  belong  to  the  Roman  period, 
and  consist  of  a  theatre,  sepulchres,  &c. 


Tmfiapiiat  i\  iv  'Axototc  v- 
^iircSov  ecpairvac  oiie/wv  cSof.  PmJX  Jtthm,  1.  42. 

XlifTiLov  ofiirtirAftVTtc  hiwlw.  JVoa.  X.  106. 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice:  — 

(1.)  On  the  Coast. — Gereziia,  on  the  Messenian  Gulf,  originally  some- 
what inland  at  Zamata,  afterwards  at  Kitries  on  the  coast :  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Homeric  EnSpe:  it  was  the  reputed  residence  of 
Nestor  in  his  youth,  whence  he  was  termed  ''Gerenian:"  Cardamj^lat 
on  a  rocky  height  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  near  Skardhamula,  one 
of  the  seven  cities  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  ;  Leuotrnm,  ruins 
at  LeftrOy  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops;  ThalftmaB, 
on  the  minor  Pamissus,  probably  at  Platza,  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Ino,  where  the  future  waa  revealed 
to  those  who  slept  in  it ;  QStjlns,  Vitylo,  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  a 
temple  of  Sarapis,  fragments  of  which  still  exist  in  the  modem  town ; 
Messai  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tsenarian  peninsula  at  Mezapo,  where 
pigeons  still  abound  \*  TsBnftmiii,  Kyparisso,  about  five  miles  N.  of  the 
Teenarian  isthmus,  named  Gwnopdlis  by  the  maritime  Laconians  after 
they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta;  PBam&tiras,  Quaglio,  a  harbour 
on  the  Tsenarian  promontory  ;  Tenthrdne,  on  the  W .  side  of  the 
Lacouian  Gulf  at  Kotrones,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian 
Teuthas;  Las,  about  a  mile  from  the  W.  shore  of  the  Laconian  Gulf: 
the  town  originally  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  mount  named  Asia, 
Passava,  but  at  a  later  time  in  a  hollow  between  the  three  mountains, 
Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium :  it  is  noticed  by  Homer;  *  the  name  of 
Anne,  given  to  it  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
Asia;  Helos,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  on  a  fertile  though 
marshy  plain :  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians,  and  sunk  into  an  insignifi- 
cant place;  its  site  is  probably  at  Bizani;  Epidannu  limSra,  at  the 
head  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  near  which  was  the 
promontory  of  Minda,  now  an  island  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge :  the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  at  Old  Monsmvasiat  and  couHist  of 
walls,  terraces,  &c. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior.— (Exa^  or  Inm,  in  the  district  of  Sciritis,  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Klisura,  through  which  the  road  from  Sparta  to 
Tegea  passed ;  Garyn,  on  the  border  of  Arcadia,  and  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  conquered  by  Sparta:  it  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  in  which  the  Lacedsemonian  virgins  per- 
formed a  peculiar  dance  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival;  from  this 
dance  the  Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the  female 
figures  employed  in  architecture:  Caryro  was  probably  situated  on  one 
of  the  side  roads  between  Tegea  and  Sparta,  near  Ardkhova;  Sellaiia, 
on  a  mountain  in  the  valley  of  the  CEnus,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  roads  from  Argos  and  Tegea  to  Sparta  unite :  it  was  hence  particu- 
larly exposed  to  attack;  in  b.o.  369  it  was  burnt  by  the  Thebans:  in 
365  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Lacedeemonians :  and  again,  in 
221,  after  the  famous  battle  between  Cleomenes  and  Antigonus;  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  small  plain  of  Krevata^  which  lies  N.  of  the 
town  between  the  mountains  Olympus  on  the  E.,  and  Evas  on  the  W., 
and  through  which  the  (Enus  flows,  i*eceiving  a  small  stream  named 
Gorgjf^lus  from  the  W. ;  PeU&na,  a  fortress  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  situated  probably  at  Mi.  Burlaia,  about  seven  miles  from 
Sparta;  Glyppia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  probably  at  Lympiada 

*  ^afn\v  re,  Siraprrjv  re,  iroKvrpr^pmva  re  M^t^v.— /J.  il.  582. 

*  O'i  t'  fl[p'  'A/i.vicAa$  etxoi^,  'EXos  t',  t^aXov  irrokUBpov.—Il.  il.  JvSi. 
Iloip  6i  AoKfoviSa  yaiav,  *EAof  r^,  e^oAoi'  irroKUOpov. 

Hum.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  410. 
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OeronthraB,  Gheraki,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
on  the  S.E.  and  famous  for  its  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Dorian 
conquerors;  BryseaB,  an  old  Homeric  town  S.W.  of  Spartti,  with  h 
temple  of  Dionysus  which  was  accessible  to  women  only;  Fhare,  or 
Phara,  in  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  road  to  Gythium,  an  old  Achaean 
town  which  maintained  its  independence  until  the  reign  of  Teleclus : 
it  was  plundered  by  Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Measenian  War :  its 
site  at  Bafio  is  marked  by  a  tumulus  with  an  interior  Tault,  which 
probably  served  am  a  treasury ;  Amyola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Sparta,  in  a  remarkably  fertile  and 
beautiful  district :  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndanis  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  :"  it  held  out  against  the  Dorians  until  the  reign 
of  Teleclus,  after  which  it  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  festival  of  the 
Hyacinthia  and  for  a  temple  and  col688al  statue  of  Apollo{  its  original 
site  was  probably  at  Aghia-Kyridkif  wheiice  the  population  may  have 
been  removed  into  the  plain  nearer  Sparta,  the  former  spot  being  more 
than  20  stadia  from  Sparta;  lastly,  BelemSna,  or  Balbloa,  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  originally  an  Arcadian  town  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  but 
restored  to  its  former  owners  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra:  the  sur- 
rounding mountainous  district,  named  Belminatis,  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and  Achseans. 

History. — At  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Laoonia  fell 
to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who 
established  themselves  at  Sparta.  The  Achsean  cities  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  dth  century  the  Spartans  were 
masters  of  all  Laconia.  Messenia  was  shortly  after  added  to  their 
territory,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  Sparta  held  the  first 
place  among  the  Greek  powers.  They  retained  this  until  B.C.  477, 
when  the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  Athens,  and  was  not  regained 
by  Sparta  until  404-.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371,  deprived  Sparta 
not  only  of  her  supremacy  but  also  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
the  neighbouring  states.  Attempts  were  made  to  recover  her  position 
during  the  Sacred  War,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  war  with  the 
Achseans;  but  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  221,  completely  frustrated  the 
last  of  these  attempts.  The  country  now  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants, 
of  whom  Xabis  was  the  most  notorious :  he  was  conquered  by  Fla- 
minius,  and,  in  195,  Sparta  lost  the  maritime  towns,  whiioh  were  placed 
under  the  Achaean  League  for  a  while,  but  were  finally  made  indepen- 
dent by  the  Romans,  with  the  title  of  Eleuthero-Lacones.  There  were 
originally  twenty-four  of  these  towns. 

Off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Laoonia  lies  the  island  of  Cjrthira,  Ceriao, 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  20  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  miles 
across  in  its  widest  part,  very  rocky,  and  containing  only  three  towns; 
Cjrthsra,  on  the  £.  coast  at  Aviemona;  an  inlimd  city  also  named 
Cythera,  about  three  miles  from  the  former ;  and  fioaadea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  S.  coast  at  Kapialif  though  Pausamas 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  seaport-town  Cythera.  The  island  was 
originally  settled  by  Phoouicians,  who  carried  on  hence  the  purple 
fishery  of  the  Laconian  coast,  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrc* 


*  Ca^tori  AmycUeo  et  Amyclaeo  Pollaoi 
KedUita  Mopsopia  Ticnaris  arbe  soror. — Ot.  fferoid,  viii.  71. 
Talis  AmyclflBi  domitus  PoUucis  habenli 
Cyllaras.  Viro.  Gearf.  itt.  89. 
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dite.7  It  fell  under  the  dominion  first  of  the  Argives,  then  of  the 
Spartans,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  in  B.C. 
424,  and  under  Conon  in  393.  Its  chief  productions  were  wine  and 
honey. 

VI.  Aboolis,  with  Cynuria. 

§  5.  ArgSliSf  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
Myrtoan  Sea ;  oh  the  S.  by  the  Hennionic  and  Argolic  Gulfs,  and 
Laconia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  are 
included  the  districts  of  Argolis  Proper,  i,e.  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Argos,  and  the  peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and 
Argolic  Gulfs,  which  was  divided  between  the  petty  states  of  Epi- 
daurus,  Trcezen,  and  Hermittne.  The  former  of  these  districts  was 
by  far  the  most  important  in  ancient  geography.  The  plain  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,^  and  on  the  fourth  lies  open 
to  the  sea:  it  is  from  10  to  12  ihiles  long,  and  from  4  to  5 
wide.  Its  fertility  was  great ;  and  it  was  especially  famous  for  its 
breed  of  horses.^  The  remainder  of  Argolis  consisted  of  a  broken, 
hilly  district,  with  occasional  plains  by  the  sea-side. 

Name. — The  name  Argos  is  said  to  have  signified  "plain"  in  the 
language  of  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians :  it  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  *'  ager."  In  Homer,  the  name  signifies  both 
the  town  of  Argos  and  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capital.  The  territory  of  Argos  was  most  frequently  termed 
by  Greek  writers  Argeia,  and  occasioniJly  Argolice  and  Argolis. 

§  6.  The  mountains  of  Argolis  itself  are  not  of  much  importance  : 
they  are  connected  with  the  great  ranges  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
Parihexiiiua  and  ArtemUinin.  ArachnaBQin  was  the  name  of  the  ridge 
that  separated  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus :  several  lesser 
heights  received  specific  names,  which  are,  however,  of  no  interest. 
The  coast  is  irregular,  and  lined  with  islands :  the  most  important 
promontories  were  on  the  Argolic  Gulf — Buporthmns,  Muzaki,  on 
the  S.  coast ;  and  SoyllflBnm*  Kavo-Skyli;  at  the  S.E.  angle.  On  the 
N.E.  coast  is  a  considerable  peninsula,  connected  by  an  isthmus, 
only  1000  feet  broad,  with  the  territory  of  Troezen,  and  containing 


'  Est  Amathus,  est  celsa  mihi  Paphus,  atque  Cythera, 
Idalioeque  domus.  ^n.  x.  51. 

Hone  ego  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 
Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam. — Id.  1.  680. 

Mater  Amoris 
Nuda  Cytheriacis  edita  fertur  aquis.— Ov.  Heroid.  vii.  59. 
>  It  is  hence  described  by  Sophocles  as  *'  hollow  Argos  :" — 

Tb  KoiAoi'  *Af>yof  /3af  ^vyw  vpoakofifiavti.  (Ed.  Col.  3lS. 

•  The  epithet  "  horse-feeding  "  is  constantly  applied  to  it  by  Homer  : — 
'Zv0aB€  TOi  oreixoKTe?  air'    Apyeof  i1^1ro^^JT0to.— /Z.  il.  287. 
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A  mountain,  now  named  CMcna^  above  2000  feet  high :  the  penin- 
sula was  named  after  the  town  of  M etbana^  which  stood  upon  it. 


r" 
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CNOLIIH     MILCS. 


Plain  of  Argos. 
The  rivers  are  unimportant :  the  chief  ones  are  the  Inftehas,^  Ban- 


*  The  Inaohtu  was  regarded  as  the  national  stream  of  Argos  ;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  connected  by  a  Bubterraneons  channel  with  the  Amphlloohian  stream  of  the 
same  nante : — 

*n  y^«  iroAcubi'  'Apyo?,  'Ii^axov  poal, 

"Otftv  wot'  ^oc  vav&i  x^Auitf  *Api| 

'E«  yiiv  cirAcuw  TpifdJi'  'AyitfUtLvnv  ovo^.        EUBrp.  Ekctr.  1. 
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itza,  and  Erasliiiui,'  KephcUari,  in  the  plain  of  Argos— the  fonner 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  towards  the  S.E.  into 
the  Argolic  Gulf,  receiving  the  Charadrus,  Xeria,  a  little  below 
Argos  ;  the  latter  issuing  in  several  large  streams  from  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Chaon  to  the  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  flowing  in  a  short  course 
across  the  plain  into  the  gulf,  receiving  as  a  tributary  the  Phrixus 
shortly  before  its  discharge.  The  celebrated  Lake  of  Lema  lay  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Argive  plain,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
marshy  district*  formed  by  numerous  springs,  and  by  the  streams 
Pontinusand  Amyraone,*  which  rise  in  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Pontinus :  this  district  was  drained  in  ancient  times,  and  covered 
with  sacred  buildings,  among  which  the  temples  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus  were  most  famous.  The  grove  of  Lema  lay  between  the 
rivers  above  named.  The  lake,  which  Pausanias  names  the  Alcyo- 
nian  Pool,  was  reputed  to  be  unfathomable,  and  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world  :  it  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  circumference.  Near  it  was  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus,  which 
can  be  no  longer  identified. 

§  7.  The  population  of  Argolis  was  of  a  mixed  character :  the 
plain  of  Argos  was  originally  held  by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  by 
Achaeans,  while  the  coast  districts  of  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  were 
held  by  lonians.  The  Dorians  subsequently  entered  as  a  conquer- 
ing race  and  settled  at  Argos,  and  thenceforth  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Argolic  plain  were  divided  into  three  classes — the  Dorians  of 
the  city ;  the  Perioeci,  or  Achaean  inhabitants ;  and  the  Gymnesii,  or 
bond-slaves,  whose  position  resembled  that  of  the  Helots  of  Laco- 
nia.    The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  of  the  plain 


"Ii^a^e  ytwaTop,  irat  xpf^vStv 

Ilarpbs  'QjceavoO,  /meya  irpta^vwav 

'A/jyows  re  yvaif ,  "Upws  re  irdyoif 

Kal  Tvpcn^foio-i  neXa<ryoi«.  Soph.  Fragm.  256. 

Cmlataque  amnem  fundena  pater  Inachus  uma. — Virq.  jEh.  vii.  792. 

^  The  ErasinuB  waa  uniyersally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  river  Stym- 
phalas,  which  disappeared  under  Mount  Apelauron.  The  distance  between  the 
two  streams  is  so  considerable  as  to  make  this  opinion  doubtful. 

'  The  draining  of  the  Lemaean  Marsh  by  the  Argives  was  the  historical  founda- 
tion of  the  legend  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra. 

^  Amymone  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
whom  Poseidon  loved;  the  stream  gushed  forth  at  the  stroke  of  the  god's 
trident:— 

*0s  £opl  0i)j8ataf  Mvin)wu(ri 

Aepi/aif  TC  tuitrtiv  TpiaiV^ 

noo-eidufiois  'A/utv/buufioiv 

*Yda<ri,  hovktUw  irtpi.pa\av.  ExJR.  Phoen.  186. 

Testis  Amymone,  latices  cum  ferret  in  arvis, 
Ck)mpressa,  et  Lerne  pulsa  tridente  palus. — Faopebt.  ii.  26,  47. 
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Plan  of  Aiigoe. 


of  Argoe,  of  which  the  chief  were  Argos,  Myocnas,  and  Tiryns ;  and 

those  on  the  coast, 
Epidaurufi,  TnBzen, 
and  Hermione.  The 
former  boasted  of  a 
remote  antiquity, 
Argos  being  re- 
garded as  the  most 
ancient  city  of 
Greece,  and  the 
others  as  hardly  of 
later  date.  My- 
cenaswas  the  capital 
in  the  heroic  age ; 
Argos  held  that  post 
subsequently  to  the 
Dorian  conquest, 
and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  other  about  B.C.  468.  The  remains  of  these  cities  afford 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  architecture.  The 
towns  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Hermione  were  well  situated  for 
purposes  of  trade,  the  two  former  facing  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  ^gina, 
and  the  latter  having  a  sheltered  harbour  on  the  S.  coast.  The 
secluded  position  of  these  towns  enabled  them  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  enjoyed  at  an  early  i>eriod  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity. 

Argot  or  Argi,  as  the  Romans  usually  termed  it,  was  situated  in  the 

plain  named  after  it,  about 
^'"K      ."S)^^^  ^  miles  from  the  sea  and  a 

^^  'iijr  Asv  little  W.  of  the  Cbai-adrus. 
^  -^  ^^  -^>  Its  chief  citadel,*  Larissa 
(Map,  1),  was  built  on  an  in- 
sulated conical  hill,  900  feet 
high,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  The  second  citadel 
stood  on  a  lesser  height 
named  Aspis  (Map,  3N  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  city,  and  which 
was  connected  with  Larissa 
by  a  ridge  named  Deiras  (2).  Argos  was  reputed  the  most  ancient  city 
of  Greece,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  largest.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Pelasgic  chief  named  Phoroneus ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  is  computed  to  have  had  inore  than  1(^,000  citizens,  and  a  total 
population  of  110,000  in  its  territory.  The  city  was  surrounded  by 
walls  of  Cyclopean  structure,  which  extended  over  the  acropolis  and 


Coin  of  Argos. 


A  The  pr«flent  castle  of  Argoe  is  a  building  of  comparatively  modem  times,  but 
contains  some  traces  of  C>'clopean  masonry. 
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the  adjacent  hills,  including  the  one  named  Aspis  in  the  N.W.,  on 
which  the  second  citadel  stood.  The  Agota  (6)  *  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  buildings -in  Argos  were  numerous:  among  them  "we 
may  specify  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  (7)  which  stood  near  the  agora; 
those  of  Zeus  Larissseus  and  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  ;  two  temples  of  Hera ;  the  theatre  (5)  excavated  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  iTarissa,  remains  of  which  still  exist ;  and  the  monument 
of  Pyrrhus  in  the  agora.  Outside  the  town  was  the  gymnasium  (16), 
named  Cylarabis,  and  about  5^  miles  from  it  was  the  Hersdimi,  or 
national  temple  of  the  tutelary  goddess  Hera,  which  was  originally 
under  the  protection  of' the  neighbouring  town  of  Mycenae,  but  after- 
wards under  that  of  Argos.  It  was  well  situated  on  a  spiu",  overlooking 
the  plain,  and  was  adapted  for  the  pui-poses  of  a  fortress  as  well  as  of 
a  temple.  The  first  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B.C.  423,  and  a  new 
one  was  erected  in  its  place  by  Eupolemus.  The  foundations  of  these 
temples  have  been  discovered.  Argos  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  school 
of  statuary  in  which  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus  were  educated ; 
music  was  also  cultivated  there,  particularly  under  Sacadas ;  and  in  lite- 
rature Argos  produced  the  poetess  Telesilla.  The  remedns  of  the  town 
are  few,  and  consist  of  traces  of  the  walls,  portions  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  an  aqueduct  (9).  In  connexion  with  Argos  we  may  notice  its  port- 
town  Kauplia^  situated  on  a  promontory  running  out  into  the  Argolic 
Gulf  about  6  miles  from  Argos,  of  which  it  became  a  dependency  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War  :  ihe  modem  town  retains  the 
ancient  name.  HycensB  was  situated  on  a  rugged  height  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Argive  plain®  near  the  village  of  Kharvaii,  Its 
position  gave  it  command  of  the  roads  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 
The  town  was  very  ancient,  its  foundations  being  attributed  to  Perseus  : 
it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidsc,  and,  under  Agamemnon, 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Greece.^  The  town  consisted 
of  an  Acropolis  on  the  triangular  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  a  lower 
town  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill.    The  Cyclopean  walls  '  of  the  Acro- 


*  The  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Agora  ;  hence  Sophocles 
says, 

rov  \vkokt6vov  0€Ov 
'Ayopa  AvKciof.  Wectr.  6. 

7    *H#eei  yap  ev  yrjv  Mci^eXeo)?  Tpoia;  airo, 
Aifitva  fie  "NaxnrKUtoy  eKirkrjpStv  TrXdrj/t 
'AxTcutriv  opfiel,  Saphv  ix  Tpoias  XP^^^^ 
'AXaun  ir\ayx0tCi.  EURIP.  Orext.  63. 

*  It  is  hence  described  by  Homer  as  being  "in  the  comer"  of  the  Argive 
land : — 

*Kiie0'*  o  S'  evKifAof  fivx^  'Apyeos  ImroPoTOio.—  Od.  iii.  263. 

*  Its  wealth  was  proverbial : — 

*H  avTOV  fiturihrja  iroAvxpvooio  Mvfeijio}^.  II.  vil.  180. 

ot  fi'  iKdvofiev 
4>a<r«ceu/  "HLvici^vas  to?  iroAvxpvo-ov;  opai'.  SOPH.  Electr.  8. 

Aptum  dicet  equis  Argos,  ditesqne  Mycenas.— Hoh.  Carm.  i.  7,  9. 
^  The  walls  of  Mycenae  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancients,  and  were 
attributed  to  the  Cyclopes ;  Homer  gives  the  town  the  epithet  "  well-built :" — 
*0i  Si  "ilLvKT^vas  tlx^^t  evKrCfMvov  irrokUBpov.        II.  ii.  569. 

KvxAMfrwv  fiadpa 
^iVuei  KavAvi  KoX  tukoh  yippMa-fUva.  £nRiP.  Here.  Fur.  946 

KoAeif  nokiafJM  IXepo-etd?, 
KvK\tanuav  irovov  \tpSiv  i  Id.  Ipk.  in  AuL  1500. 
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poliB  still  exist  in  a  very  perfect  state,  presenting  good  specimens  both 
of  the  polygonal  and  of  the  earlier  style  of  that  architecture :  in  some 


Plan  of  the  Ruins  of  Mycenn. 

B  cSi^tUaim.  I  ^'  sSSSil^^Xiklliig. 

C.  slSJniSli    buUdtag   UMidlr    ciMi  I  E,  ViU^  of  KharvdtL 

places  they  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  One  of  the  two  gateways,  by 
which  the  Acropolis  was  entered,  is  also  in  existence,  and  is  named 
from  the  figures  which  crown  the  portal  "the  Gate  of  Lions."  »  The 
lower  town  contained  four  subteiraneous  buildings,  used  either  as 
ti-easuries  or  perhaps  rather  as  sepulchres  (for  they  probably  lay  out- 
side the  walls)  ;  one  of  theee 
''the  Treasury  of  Atreus" 
still  survives  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Mycense  sunk  after  the 
occupation  of  Argos  by  the 
Dorians,  but  it  was  not  taken 
by  them  until  B.C.  468,  when 
it  was  destroyed.  Thenceforth 
it  remained  utterly  desolate. 
Tiryni  was  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  S.E.  of  Argos,  and 
about  lA  miles  from  Nauplia. 
Its  origin  was  traced  back  to 
Proctus,  whose  house  stood  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  hill. 


Gallery  at  Tiryua. 


2  The  Ueadt  are  now  wanting :  Paueanias  Is  our  authority  for  pronouncing  tbe 
animals  to  be  lions.  Tbe  column  between  the  figures  is  conjectured  to  be  tbe 
symbol  of  Apollo.  Agyieus,  whose  aid  is  invoked  In  the  Aganuncnon  of  .£scbylaa 
(1080,  1085),  and  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  (137S)). 
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Hercules  resided  there  for  some  time.^  Massive  walls  of  Cyclopean 
structure  surrounded  it,  and  it  was  further  defended  by  a  citadel, 
named  Licymna,  the  walls  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  strength,  being  in  some  places  no  less  than  24  feet  thick. 
The  approaches  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  galleries  of  singular 
construction.  Tiryns  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Dorians 
of  Argos  in  b.c.  468,  and  thenceforth  remained  desolate.^  Epidannu 
was  the  capital  of  a  small  district  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
consisting  of  a  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  itself  stood,  and  a 
narrow,  well-sheltered  plain,  on  which  the  vine  particularly  flourished.^ 
It  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  5  miles 
W.  of  the  town,  which  was  visited  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  which  was,  like  the  other  celebrated  fanes  of 
Greece,  surrounded  by  a  grove  and  by  numerous  other  buildings: 
extensive  ruins  cover  the  site,  among  which  the  theatre  is  the  most 
important.  The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla.  Epidaurus  was 
deputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Carians,  and  afterwards  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  conquei'ed  by  the  Dorians  under  Deiphuntes :  it  was 
in  early  times  a  place  of  commercial  importance,  and  sent  colonies  to 
^gina,  Cos,  and  other  islands.  It  remained  independent  of  the 
Argives,  and  was  vainly  attacked  by  them  in  419.  The  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  PidhavrOy  but  the  remains 
are  very  scanty.  TrcBzen  was  the  capital  of  a  small  district  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  Argolis:  it  stood  on  a  fertile  maritime  plain,  about  2 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  Celenderis  as  its  port-town  on  the  Bay  of 
Pogon,  which  offered  a  sheltered  hai'bour.  It  was  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Pelops  ;  it  was  the  residence  of  Pit- 
theus  the  grandfather  of  Theseus.^  The  Dorians  settled  there  on  their 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  place  retained  its  Ionic  character. 
It  became  a  powerful  maritime  state,  and  founded  Halicamassus  and 
Myndus.  It  was  allied  with  Athens  until  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  and  afterwards  with  Sparta.  The  town  was  adorned  with  numerous 
fine  buildings— consisting  of  the  agora  surrounded  with  colonnades  ; 
the  temple  of  Ai*temis  Lycia,  with  the  stone  upon  which  Orestes  was 


*  Hercules  is  hence  frequently  termed  "  Tlrynthian,"  e.  g. : — 
Postquam  Laurentia  victor, 
Geryone  extincto,  Tirynthim  attigit  arva. — ^n.  vil.  661. 
The  epithet  is  further  applied  to  Herculaneum  (Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  109),  and 
Saguntum  (Sil.  Ital.  ii.  300),  as  being  founded  by  Hercules ;  and  to  the  Fabian 
genst  as  being  descended  from  that  god  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  35,  vii.  218). 
*  Suus  excit  in  arma 

Antiquam  Tiryntha  Deus.     Non  fortibus  ilia 
Infecunda  viris,  famaque  immanis  alumni 
Degenerat ;  sed  lapsa  situ  fortuna,  neque  addunt 
Bobur  opes.     Barus  vaeuia  hahitator  in  arvia 
Monstrat  Cydopum  duotas  sudoribus  acres. — Stat.  Theb.  iv.  146. 
5    Tpov$!iv',  'KUvai  n  koX  ofivtXAttr/  'EvtZavpov, — IL  ii.  561* 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  : — 

Taygetiqae  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum. — Georg,  iii.  44. 
«  The  hero  spent  his  youth  at  Troezcn : — 

Kal  yat  'Epcx0^«Df*  S»  iriSov  Tpw^riviov, 

'Ov  iyKaBr\^v  n6\X'  ex^is  evdai/u.oi'a, 

Xaip'*  iiararov  yap  a'  tltrop&v.  irpo«r^ryYOfiat. — EUR.  Hipp.  1C97. 
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purified  in  front  of  it ;  the  temple  of  Apollo  TheariuB,  with  the  eo- 
called  tent  of  Orestes  before  it ;  the  temple  of  Hippolytus ;  and  the 
Acropolis,  posted  on  a  rugged  and  lofty  hill :  the  ruins  of  Troezen  lie 
near  Dharnala^  and  are  insignificant.  Hetfaiam  stood  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  N.  of  TnBzen,  to  which  it  belonged  : 
the  Athenians  occupied  the  peninsula  in  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
HermiSna  originally  stood  upon  a  promontory  on  the  S.  coast,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  about  i  a  mile  inland  to  the  slopes  of  a  hill  named 
Pron.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  and  is  noticed  by  Homer. 
It  came  under  the  power  of  Argos  probably  about  b.c.  464,  and  was 
thenceforth  a  Doric  city,  but  it  regained  its  independence,  and  was 
iJlied  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  territory  of  Hermione 
extended  over  the  S.  angle  of  Argolis.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
the  most  famous  was  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chthonia  on  a  height  of 
Mt.  Pron,  which  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary.'^  The  ruins  of  Hermione 
lie  about  Kattri. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  of  Argolis  we  may  notice — Qnutt,  on 
the  borders  of  Phliasia,  about  14  miles  from  Ai^os,  a  town  which 

retained  its  independence 
until  B.C.  416,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the 
Argives;  (tfuM,  on  the 
Charadrus,  W.  of  Argos, 
the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained    by    the    Athen- 

""Ruin*  of  a  Pyramid  In  the  Ai^eJa.  ^    ^^    Argives    over 

the  Lacedemonians ; 
CenehreflB,  S.  of  Argos,  near  which  were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hysis ;  a  pyramid  still  existing, 
near  the  EraHinus,  is  probably  one  of  these;  Hyiin,  on  an  isolated 
hill  below  Mt.  Parthenium,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Argives 
and  Lacedasmoniana  in  B.C.  669,  destroyed  by  the  Argives  after  the 
Persian  War,  and  by  the  Lacedsmonians  in  417;  and  Adne,  on  the 
coast  near  Nauplia,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Iri,  founded  by  the 
Dryopes,  and  destroyed  by  the  Ai^gives  in  consequence  of  its  having 
joined  the  Spartans  against  them ;  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Asine 
in  Messenia. 

Islands. — The  coast  of  Ai^golis  is  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — Tiparfinni,  more  probably  Tricarenus,  another 
form  of  Triorana,  Triklari,  though  frequently  identified  with  Spetxia; 
Hydrea,  Hydra,  off  the  coast  of  Hermioms  and  Troezenia :  and 
Cfdauria,  Poro,  oppoflite  Troszenia,  possessing  an  ancient  temple  of 
Poseidon,  in  which  Demosthenes  terminated  his  life. 

History. — The  authentic  history  of  Argolis  commences  at  the  time 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  that  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus, 
and  Argos  was  constituted  the  Dorian  capital.  The  conquest  of  the 
towns  was  gradual,  and  most  of  them  retained  their  Achaean  popula- 
tion. The  sovereignty  of  Argos  extended  over  the  whole  E.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  even  over  Cythera,  and  she  was  the  head  of  a  league 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic,  of  which  Phlius,  Cleons,  Sicyon,  £pi- 
daurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  ^gina,  were  members.    Under  Phetdon, 


Euripides  refers  to  this  : — 

•ovist  viv  «A(ro9,  'EpfiuSw  t/  cxci  ir6A«.  Serc  Pur.  «U. 
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B.C.  770-730,  the  power  of  Argos  was  at  its  highest,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  subject  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  Subsequently,  her 
power  declined  before  that  of  Sparta,  and  the  loss  of  Cynuria  in  547 
was  followed  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Cleomenes  near  Tiryns.  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  Wars,  but  Tiryns  and  Mycense  joined 
Sparta.  These  cities  wore  destroyed  by  Argos  about  468,  and  their 
population  added  to  the  capital,  which  thus  regained  its  former  supre- 
macy. In  the  Pcloponnesian  War  the  Argives  remained  neutral  for 
the  first  10  years;  in  421  they  formed  a  league  with  the  Corinthians 
and  others  against  Sparta,  which  was  dissolved  in  418  by  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  For  a  short  period  after  this  Argos  joined  Sparta,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
combinations  formed  against  that  power.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Argos^  is  unimportant  :  its  towns  fell  under  tyrants  :  it  joined  the 
Achaean  'League  in  229,  and  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  146. 

§  8.  The  district  of  Gynnria  was  situated  between  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  and  was  debateable  grojind  between  the  two  states  of  Argos 
and  Sparta,  belonging  alternately  to  each.  The  district  consisted 
of  a  remarkably  fertile  plain,  extending  about  six  miles  along  the 
coast  S.  of  Anigrjea,  bounded  inland  by  the  spurs  of  Pamon,  and 
watered  by  two  streams,  named  the  TtOLJUt^  Luku^and  the  Charadnui>° 
Kanif  which  join  the  sea  respectively  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thyreatic 
Gulf:  the  former  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  states  in 
the  time  of  Euripides.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Pelasgian  origin, 
but  were  regarded  as  lonians;  they  were  a  semi-barbarous  and 
predatory  tribe.  There  were  five  towns  in  the  district — Xhyrea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  situated  about  10  stadia  from  the  coast ;  PrasiaB,  more  to  the 
8.,  on  the  coast ;  Anthena,  Neris,  and  Eva,  in  the  interior.  The 
exact  position  of  these  towns  is  undecided. 

History. — Upon  the  conquest  of  Pelopdhnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cynuria  was  subdued  by  Argos.  As  Sparta  rose  to  power,  there  were 
numerous  conflicts  for  it :  Agis  gained  possession  of  it  for  Sparta  about 
B  c,  1000,  but  Argos  recovered  it,  and  retained  it  until  547,  when  the 
dispute  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sparta  by  a  pitched  battle  of  300  on 
eacn  side.  The  ^ginetans  were  settled  there  by  the  Spartans  in  431, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians  in  eight  years.  Philip,  the  fetther 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  restored  Cynuria  to  Argos,  which  thenceforth 
retained  it. 

VII.  Arcadia. 

§  9.  Arcadia,  the  central  province  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  Laconia.     Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 


"      *Of  ofLifil  woTafthv  TaycMv  'Apyttas  opovs 

Tcfu^vra  yaiai,  EuMP.  EkCtr.  410. 

^  This  name  occurs  only  In  Statins  : — 

Quseque  pavct  longa  spomantem  valle  Charadrum 
Neris.  TTieb.  iv.  46. 
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largest  province  in  Peloponnesus,  its  greatest  length  being  about  50 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  35  to  41.  In  its  position  it  resembles  a 
fortified  camp,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  natural  wall 
of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  other  Feloponnesian 
states.  The  interior  is  broken  up  by  irregular  mountain- 
ranges,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  justifies 
the  name  of  **  the  Switzerland  of  Greece,"  which  has  been  applied 
to  it.  The  mountains  vary  in  character  and  altitude  in  the  E.  and 
W. :  in  the  latter  they  are  wild,  high,  and  bleak,  with  valleys  of 
small  extent  and  of  little  fertility  ;  in  the  former  they  are  of  lower 
elevation,  with  small  fertile  plains  embosomed  in  them,  and  so 
completely  surrounded  by  hills  that  the  streams  can  only  escstpe  by 
subterraneous  outlets.  These  plains  furnished  the  only  attractive 
sites  for  towns,  and  we  accordingly  find  all  the  chief  places  of 
Arcadia  on  this  side  of  the  country.  Of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  the  best  known  were  its  asses,-  which  were  highly  prized 
throughout  Greece. 

§  10.  The  following  were  the  principal  mountains :  in  the  N.E., 
Qyllfoe«*  Zyria,  7788  feet  high,  repute  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  reality  inferior  to  Taygetus — a  massive,  isolated  peak, 
crowned  with  a  temple  of  Hermes ;  Crathii  and  Aroaains,  more  to  the 
W.,  forming  the  connecting  links  between  Cyllene  and  the  lofty 
and  long  range  of  SrymiBthiui'  in  the  N.W. ;  Lampfo  and  FholoS, 
continuations  of  Erymanthus,  separating  Arcadia  from  Elis  ;  Lyiaras, 
Diofortif  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  4659  feet  high, 
with  a  summit  named  Olympus,  on  which  were  situated  the  grove 
and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycasus,*  together  with  a  hippodrome  and  stadium 


t  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  in  whose  honour 
a  temple  was  erected  on  the  summit : — 

'EpfAffv  vfLV9t,  Movou,  Atbf  irat  MoioXof  vihv, 

KvAAi^n^  IttUotrra  kox  'ApKoJiCyfs  iroAv/ui^Xov.— Hov.  JTymM.  t'fi  Merc  I. 
Vobis  Mercnrltts  pater  est,  qucm  Candida  Maia 
Cyllcno!  gelido  oonceptum  rertice  (Udit. — JBn.  viii.  138. 
He  was  hence  termed  Cyllenius  by  the  poets : — 
Hie  primum  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  alls 
Constitit.  -»».  iv.  25J. 

<  Erymanthus  was  corered  with  forests  abounding  with  wild  beasts,  and  waa 
hence  one  of  Diana's  haunts  and  the  fabled  iscene  of  Hercules*s  victory  over  the 
wild  boar : — 

Oii|  fl'    *AprtfUf  tin  mtr'  ovpcov  laxiatp^ 
•H  (tori  Tii&y^T9¥  wtpitt^Ktrw,  ^  'JS^fuaSw, 
TtpmiUyii  Kawpom  maX  imtCjit  iXii^oim.,  Od,  v1. 103. 

I7t  Teffeseus  aper  eapresslfero  Erymantho 
Ineubett  et  Tasto  pondere  Uedat  hmnom.^-Or.  Heroid,  ix.  87. 
MoHttfiferumque  Erymanthon.  Btat.  jl%eb.  It.  S98. 

s    Ti.  ii  Uttppaauf  orpar^ 
davfuurrbv  c«»r  ^dmi 
Zi|ybv  iitt^i  woMiyvpiv  AiMcotbv*  PtKD.  OlfWip,  iz.  143. 
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for  the  celebration  of  the  Lycsean  games,*  a  temple  of  Pan,*  and  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  mountain  a  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parr- 
basius ;  UmaXLvMt  in  the  interior,  between  the  territories  of  Mantinea 
and  Tegea,  a  well-wootled  range  rising  to  above  5000  feet  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Apano-Khrepa,  regarded  as  especially  sacred  to  Pan ; "  and, 
lastly,  Partlieniiun>  Artemiiiiua,  and  LyroSiua,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 
§  11.  The  chief  river  of  Arcadia  is  the  AlphSos,  in  its  upper 
course  named  Karitena,  in  its  lower  Rtifiu,  which  rises  in  the  S.E., 
on  the  boiHiers  of  Laconia,  near  Phylace,  and  thence  probably  flowed 
in  ancient  times  to  the  N.W.,'  and  disappeared  in  the  Katavothra 
of  Ihki :  it  then  reappeared  near  Asea,  and  mixed  with  the  Eurotas 
in  the  copious  spring  called  Frangovrysi:  the  combined  streams 
again  disappear,  and  the  Alpheus  emerges  at  Pegse,  and  flows 
towards  the  N.W.,  receiving  the  Helisson,  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  then  penetrating  through  a  defile  near  Brenthe  which 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  plain,  and  receiving,  below 
Herasa,  the  Ladon,'  Rufia^  and  the  Er3rmanihiui,^  on  the  borders  of 

'Oo-a  Tf 

<ret  Avxatov  /3w/uibc  ovo^.  PiND.  Olymp.  xlil.  152. 

*  These  games  resembled  the  Roman  Luperoalia : — 
Quid  vetat  Arcadio  dictos  a  monte  Lupercos  ? 
FaunuB  in  Arcadia  templa  Lycceus  habet. — Ov.  Faat.  ii.  423. 
'  See  quotations  in  next  note. 

*   *0  ndy  irai',  cir  eotri  Kar*  wpca  lUkKpdk  Avicatiu, 

Eire  T&y*  iiiu^noktU  tUya  Mati^oAoi'.— Theocr.  IdyXL  L  123. 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Maenala  curae, 
Adsis,  o  Tegeee,  favens.  Viro.  Oeorg.  i.  17. 

Pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  jaoentem 
Maenalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lycsei. — Eel.  x.  14. 
Maenala  transieram  latebris  horrenda  ferarom, 
Et  cum  Cylleno  gelidi  pineta  Lycsei. — Ov.  Met  i.  216. 
Msenaiius  and  Msenalis  are  frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian : — 

Pinigerum  Fauni  MsBnalis  ora  caput — Ov.  Feut.  iii.  84. 
Sive  Algae  comites,  Msenali  Nympha,  tuae. — Td,  i.  684. 
'  It  now  flows  to  the  N.E.,  and  disappears  in  the  katavothra  of  Peraova  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Parthenium;  its  course  is  said  to  have  been  thus  diverted  in 
modern  times. 

^  The  Ladon  is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  nver  into  which  Syrinx  plunged 
when  pursued  by  Fan : — 

Donee  arenosi  placidum  Ladonis  ad  amnem 
Venerit ;  hio  illi  cursum  impedientibus  undis, 
Ut  se  mutarent,  liquidas  orasse  sorores. — Ov.  Met,  i.  702. 
Its  stream  is  described  as  being  very  rapid  : — 

Testis  erit  Pholoe,  testes  Stymphalides  undsB ; 

Quique  citit  Ladon  in  mare  currit  aquis. — Ov.  Fast.  ii.  273. 
Arcades  hunc,  Ladonque  raptuc,  et  Maenalos  Ingens 

Kite  colunt,  Lun4  credita  terra  prior.  Id.  v.  89. 

9  AaUtv  aXX'  ovirw  /ui^9  t^k**v»  ovfi*  *'Epivituv$ot 
AevK&raroi  irorafu»v,  m  £'  a^poxo«  ^«v  airaou 
*Ap«a£ii).  Caixim.  H.  in  Jov.  19. 

Et  celer  Ismenus  cum  Phocaico  Erymantho. — Ov.  Met.  ii.  244. 
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Elis.  Of  the  numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the  E.  district^  the 
most  important  is  the  StymphUiis,  which  feeds  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  disappears  in  a  katavothra,  emerging  (as  it  was  univer- 
sally helieved)  in  the  Argolic  river  Erasinus :  ih&  water  of  the 
Stymphalus  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by  an  aqueduct  built  by 
Hadrian. 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Arcadia  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,^  and  derived  their  name  from  Areas, 
a  son  of  Zeus.  The  Greeks  described  them  as  autochthonoWf  by 
which  they  understood  that  they  were  Pelasgians  who  had  never 
changed  their  abode.  They  led  a  primitive  and  secluded  life  among 
their  mountains,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds,  cultivating  music 
with  success,'  but  otherwise  rather  famed  for  stupidity," — ^brave  and 
hardy,  and  hence,  like  the  Swiss,  constantly  employed  as  merce- 
naries, lliey  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages,  in  a  state  of  political 
independence.^  The  country  was  divided  into  numerous  districts, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  well-known  towns  in 
each.  The  exceptions  are  Parrhasia,*  on  the  border  of  Messenia, 
which  appears  once  to  have  possessed  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 
Cynuria,"to  the  N.  of  it;  Eutresia,  N.  of  Megalopolis ;  and  Azania, 
which  included  numerous  lesser  districts  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia.  The 
towns  were  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  eastern 
district,  particularly  Tegea  and  the  neighbouring  Mantinea,  which 


1  They  tenned  tbemdelves  irpoo-cAi|mi|  as  having  existed  "even  before  the 
moon :" — 

Z4»ciy,  ^np/hiv  HovrtK  iv  wptvuf  ovM  IltXaayU 

XAmv  T6n  Kv6^»Xi^J^ota^¥  eofwram  Acv«aAb8]}<ny. — AVOLL.  ArffOn,  iy.  264. 
Orta  prior  Luna  (de  ee  si  creditor  ipsi) 
•A  magno  tellns  Arcade  nomen  habet — Ot.  FaU.  i.  469. 
^  Hence  "  Arcades  "  became  synonymous  with  pastoral  poets : — 
Ambo  fiorentes  setatibus.  Arcades  ambo. — Viao.  Ed.  Tii.  4. 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 
Hontibus  hiec  vestris :  soli  cantare  periti 
Arcades.  I4.  x.  31. 

'  Arcadicus  juTenis  was  tantamount  to  a  *'  blockhead :" — ' 

Nil  salit  Areadlco  JuvenL  Jct.  Sat,  rii.  160. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  habits,  mythology,  and  political  condition  of 
the  Arcadians  were  influenced  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  their  country. 
The  poverty  of  the  soil  and  severity  of  the  climate  necessitated  a  pastoral  rather 
than  an  agricultural  life ;  hence  ttieir  love  of  music  and  their  devotion  to  Pan, 
the  inventor  of  the  pipe,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  the  lyre.  The  great  hydimidie 
works  necessary  to  keep  the  eastern  plains  fh>m  inundation  were  ascribed  to 
Hercules.  The  mountain-ranges  which  encircled  and  subdivided  it  precluded 
both  external  and  internal  union  for  political  purposes. 

*  It  is  noticed  by. Homer  (77.  ii.  608).  The  terms  Purrhatiiu  and  Parrkasu 
are  used  by  the  Latin  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadicus  :— 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Luperc».— Viao.  ^n.  viii.  344. 
Cum  Parrhasio  Ancieo.— Ov.  Met,  viii.  315. 
So  also  jEn.  xi.  81 ;  Fast,  i.  618,  iv.  577  ;  Triat.  ii.  190. 
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were  exposed  to  inroads  from  the  adjoining  states  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  not  unfrequently  rivals  for  the  su- 
premacy over  each  other.  Megalopolis  was  founded  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  b.o.  370,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  towns  fell  into  decay  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  Tegea  alone  was  inhabited. 

ifftn^n^  stood  ia  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitzaf  and 
was  the  capital  of  a  territory  lying  between  the  moantains  Maenalus  on 
the  W.  and  Artemisium  on  the  E.,  and  separated  by  a  low  ridge  from 
Orchomenia  in  the  N,,  and  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains  already 
mentioned  from  Tegeatis  on  the  S.  The  town  itself  was  in  nearly  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain.  The  small  river 
Ophis^  flowed  oiiginally  through  it,  and  afterwards  just  outside  its 
walls,  and  disappeared  in  a  katavothra  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  The 
fortifications  were  regular ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  flanked  with 
numerous  towers,  are  still  traceable  on  the  site,  now  named  Paleopoli. 
The  position  of  Mantinea  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military  im- 
portance :  roads  led  from  it  to  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  Pallantium,  and 
Argos ;  and  the  character  of  the  plain  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
an  army.  It  was  the  scene  of  no  less  than  five  battles,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  of  most  historical  importance;  the  first  fought  b.c.  418, 
in  which  the  Argeans,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Agis,  and  the  second  in  b.c.  362,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  who  perished  in  the 
battle.  Both  these  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  S.  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  contracted  by  the  advancing  ridge  uf  Msenalus,  named  Scope  .7 
Mantinea  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  after  a  son  of  Lycaon :  it  is  noticed 
in  Horner.^  Originally  it  consisted  of  four  or  five  villages,  which  were 
incorporated  into  one  town.  Its  constitution  was  democratical,  and  hence 
it  was  hostile  both  to  its  neighbour  Tegea  and  to  Sparta.  With  the  former 
it  fought  an  indecisive  battle  in  b.c.  423 ;  by  the  latter  it  was  defeated 
in  the  first  great  battle  of  Mantinea  in  4 Id,  and  again  in  380,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed.  The  town  was 
rebuilt  in  371,  and  shortly  after  made  an  alliance  with  Sparta  against 
the  other  Arcadian  towns :  this  brought  on  the  second  great  battle  in 
362,  in  which  Epaminondas  died.  In  295  the  Spartans  were  defeated 
near  the  town  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  in  'J42  by  Aratus  and  the 
Achseans.  In  the  Cleomenic  War,  Mantinea  was  taken  in  226  by  Aratus, 
and  in  222  by  Antigonus  Doson,  when  it  was  plundered,  and  its  name 
changed  to  AiLtigoma.     In  207  the  plaiu  was  the  scene  of  a  fifth  great 


«  This  stream  rose  in  the  territory  of  Te^a,  and  more  than  once  was  used  as 
a  weapon  of  offence  in  the  Mantinean  wars,  the  plain  heing  so  fiat  that  the  waters 
could  he  easily  diverted  from  their  usual  channel,  or  wholly  stopped  hy  an  em- 
bankment, in  either  of  which  cases  the  plain  was  inundated.  This  was  done  by 
Agesilaus  in  b.c.  385. 

'  This  defile  was  the  "  narrow  pass  "  in  which  Areithous  was  slain  :  — 
Tbi'  AvKoopyoi  em^vt  B6k(f  ovrt  Kpdret  ye 
SrciKwircp  ev  6i«p.  It.  vii.  142. 

8  Kal  Tryeijf  clxof,  koX  "Hayrivenv  cparcii/i)v.  H.  il.  607. 

The  epithet  of  "lovely,"  here  applied,  is  now  inappropriate  to  the  plain, 
which  is  bare  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  stagnant  water.  In  former 
times,  however,  forests  of  oaks  and  cork  trees  grew  on  it. 
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battle,  in  which  the  Achaeani,  under  PbilopcBmen,  defeated  the  Laoe- 
dnmonians.  The  old  name  of  Mantinea  was  reetored  by  Hadrian. 
The  only  remains  of  it  are  traces  of  the  walls  and  of  the  theatre. 
Teste  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitza,  about  10 
miles  8.  of  Mantinea.  Its  territory  extended  over  the  siurounding 
district,  which  was  divided  into  the  following  portions  : — The  Tegeatic 
plain  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  hill  Scope;  the  Manthyric  to  the 
O.W. ;  and  the  Corythic  to  the  E.  The  plain  \a  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  Granites  : 
these  streams  all  disappeared  in  katavothrat.  The  town  was  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  the  accumulation  of  soil  has 
entirely  overlaid  its  site,  leaving  but  a  few  buildings  visible, — among 
them  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  perhaps  the  one  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  175,  and  of  a  temple  of  Athena  Alea,'  erected  by  Soopas 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  edifice  in  394,  and  deemed  the  moat 
magnificent  temple  in  the  Peloponnesus.     Tegea  is  noticed  by  Homer, 

and  was  probably  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Arcadian 
towns  in  ancient  times.  Its 
contiguity  to  Sparta  brought 
it  into  early  conflict  with  that 
state ;  and  after  numerous  en- 
gagements  it  was  obliged  to 
Coin  of  Tegea.  yield  in  about  B.C.  560,  though 

it  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence. War  broke  out  again  between  them,  and  battles  were  fought  in 
479  and  464,  on  each  of  which  occasions  Tegea  was  unsuccessful.  ' 
Thenceforth  there  was  a  firm  alliance  between  Uiem  until  371,  when 
Tegea  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  fought  against  Sparta 
and  Mantinea  in  362.  It  joined  Sparta  against  the  Acbsoan  League, 
and  was  hence  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson  in  222,  retaken  in  218  by 
Lycurgus  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  subsequently  by  Machanidas,  and 
recovered  by  the  Achnans  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  town 
existed  until  the  4th  century  a.d.  XegalopSlis,  ''the  Great  City/' 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  Helisson, 
about  2^  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Alpheus:  its  ruins  are 
near  Sinanu.  It  was  founded  in  b.c.  370,  as  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 
cadian confederation;  and  it  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of 
forty  townships,  which  thenceforth  became  desolate.  The  town  itself 
was  50  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its  teiritory  extended  north- 
wards for  23  miles,  being  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Arcadian 
states.  Roads  led  in  various  directions  to  Messene,  Sparta,  Tegea, 
Hersea,  and  other  places.  The  most  important  buildings  were  the 
theatre,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  in  Greece;  and  the 
agora  on  the  N.  side,  which  was  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  waa 
adorned  with  colonnades,  temples,  and  statues :  the  remains  of  the 
theatre  lire  extensive.  Megalopolis  was  particularly  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  the  Spartans,  not  only  from  the  object  for  which  it  waa 
founded,  but  also  from  its  position.  It  hence  allied  itself  firat  with 
Thebes,  and  afterwards  \vith  Macedonia.  It  joined  Cassander  against 
Polysperchon,  and  was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  318.    It  was  afterwards 

"  Templomqae  AleaB  nemorale  MineryaB. — Stat.  TTieb.  iv.  288. 

The  site  of  this  temple  is  sometiineB  erroneously  transferred  to  the  town  of 
"^  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia. 
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governed  by  tyrants.  In  222  Cleomenes  III.  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  ruins ;  it  was  soon  rebuilt  on  its  former  grand  scale,  which  had 
at  all  times  been  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  population.^  Mega- 
lopolis produced  two  eminent  men — the  general  Philopoemen,  and  the 
historian  Polybius.  Henea  was  the  chief  town  in  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Alpheus :  it  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  2  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ladon.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  lay 
on  the  high  road  between  Olympia  and  Central  Arcadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Lycaon.  About  B.C.  580  it  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Eleans,  the  original  of  which,  on  a  bronze  tablet,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  town  was  enlarged  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleombrotus,  and  was  hence  allied  to  Sparta.  It  became  a  member  of 
the  Achusan  League,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  :  its  ruins  near  ^ianm  are  inconsiderable.  PhigaUa  occupied 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  country,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Necb.  Its  origin  was  traced  back  to  Phigalus,  a  son 
of  Lycaon.  In  b.c.  659  it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  in 
375  the  place  became  notorious  for  the  fierce  disputes  between  its 
Actions.  In  the  wars  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achseans  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  former.  Phigalia  possessed  a  beautiful  temple  of  Apollo 
Epiourius,  erected  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  town  from 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  War :  it  stood  at  Baasae,  in  a  glen  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Cotilium,  and  was  the  work  of  Ictinus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle  building  of  the 
Doric  order,  125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  with  15  columns  on 
each  side.  It  exists  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Greece.  Kethydrinm  was  situated  on 
a  lofty  height  "  between  the  rivers "  (whence  its  name)  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon,  in  the  central  district  of  Arcadia :  its  position  is  probably  near 
Nimnitza.  It  was  founded  by  Orchomenus,  and  destroyed  at  th« 
foundation  of  Megalopolis.  OrohomSnni  was  situated  N.  of  Mantinea, 
on  a  plain'  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Oli- 
gyrtuB,  on  the  S.  by  the  low  ridge  of  Anchisia,  and  on  the  E.  and  W. 
by  parallel  chains,  not  distinguished  by  any  special  names,  from  which 
spurs  project  into  the  centre  of  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  acropolis  stood  on  the  western  of  these  spurs,  a  lofty  insulated  hill, 
nearly  3000  feet  high,  commanding  the  two  plains :  this  position  was 
forsaken  for  a  lower  site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  ancient  times :  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  who,  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War, 
exercised  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  in  their  own  territory  until  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Orchomenus 
was  generally  on  bad  terms  with  Mantinea,  but  was  unable  to  cope 
with  it.  It  was  taken  by  Cassander  in  313,  subsequently  by  Cleomenes 
in  the  JEtolian  War,  and  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Some  remains 
of  temples  and  tumuli  mark  the  site  of  the  town  at  KaZpaki.  Stym- 
ph&lni  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  its  ruins 


1  Its  size  was  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the  following  bon  mot  of  a  comic 
poet: — 

'Epif/ukia  fjLtyakri  iarlv  ^  MeyoAfiiroXif . 

3    Oi  ifivt6v  T   ivifiotrro,  leal  ^Op^OfUifOv  iroXv/AifAof. — II.  ii.  605. 
.  Dives  et  Orchomenos  pecorum.  Stat.  ITieb.  iv.  295. 
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maj  still  be  seen.  It  ia  noticed  by  Homer  and  Pindar.'  Its  chief  his- 
toncal  importance  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  road  that  leads  into 
Arcadia  from  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Stymphalia. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— PaUaatiiim,  W.  of  Tegea, 
near  Afafcri,  a  very  ancient  town,  and  the  reputed  residence  of  Evander, 
who  transferred  the  name,  together  with  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome;^  Aiea,  about  midway  between  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis,  near  the  joint  source  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheus  ; 
LyoofOra,  in  PaiThasia,  near  Stala,  roputed  by  Pausanias  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Qreece  ;  AcacaiJlim,  in  the  same  district,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Despoena  in  its  neighbourhood ;  Aliphira,  upon  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill,  now  named  Neroviiza^  near  the  borders  of  Elis, 
with  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated  bronze  statue 
of  the  latter  ;  Tbalpllia,  on  the  Ladon,*  N.  of  Hersea,  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doson  in  222  ;  its  ruins  lie  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  Vanena ; 
it  possessed  famous  temples  of  Erynnys  and  Apollo,  at  a  spot  named 
Onceum;  PfopUs,  TripotamOj  a  very  ancient  town,  situated  on  elevated 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Erymanthus  and  Aroanius,  captured  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  219;  ddt^i  ruins  at  Paleopoli,  more  to  the  E., 
situated  on  a  brook  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Aroanius 
(not  the  river  above  mentioned),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon:  its  inha- 
bitants were  renowned  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  contests  with  the  other  Arcadian  towns ;  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain was  in  its  neighbourhood,*  and  the  river  Aroanius  is  said  to  have 
produced  singing  fishes;  Cyimfha,  Kaiavryta,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  destroyed  in  the  Social  War  by  the  ^Etolians  ; 
HonfteriBy  more  to  the  E.,  famed  for  its  vicinity  to  the  river  Styx/  which 
rises  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  descends  perpendicularly  over 
a  precipice,^  forming  by  far  the  highest  waterfall  in  Qreece;  it  falls  into 

3  Srv/bi^Aoi'  T  tlxovt  Ktu  Uappajririv  cvcftOKTO.  U.  U.  608. 

OIkoSw  oucofi*  iarh  Xrvfi^MiAutfi' 

MaT«p'  tvtLoXiHo  AetVoKT*  'ApKoBias.        PiKD.  Olymp.  vi.  167. 

*  Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a  Pallante  profectum, 
Qui  regem  Evandrum  comites,  qui  signa  secuti, 
Delegere  locum,  et  posuere  in  montibus  urbem, 

Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine,  Pallanteum.— Viro.  ^n,  viii.  51. 

*  Atci)9  iaa-ei,  rappoBos  TeA<^w(rta 

AdSmviK  ofi^l  pelBpa  vaiwtra  tricvXaJ^,  LtooFHB.  1040. 

^  This  spring  was  supposed  to  be  a  specific  against  the  love  of  wine  :  — 
Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 

Vina  fugit ;  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis. — Ov.  Met.  xv.  322. 
^  Nonacrius  is  used  by  Ovid  as  a  synonym  for  Arcadius  : — 

Et  matri  et  vati  paret  Nonacrius  heros  (so.  Eyander). — Fast.  v.  97. 
Dum  redit  itque  frequens,  in  virgine  Nonacrina. — Met.  ii.  409. 
'  It  is  correctly  described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  :  — 

Srvybc  vfiarof  otircL  peeBpa.  Tl.  vili,  363. 

Kal  TO  Kartcpofievov  Snryb;  vSap.  Id.  xv.  37. 

vSap 
^vj^v  o  T    ex  frerp^f  xaroXei/SeTfU  i|Ai^aTOio 
•Yi^A^s.  Theog.  785. 

'Oyvytov,  to  6'  iifox  KaratfTV^'Aov  BtA  x'^V' — '^'  ^^^' 
The  description  in  Herodotus  (vi.  74)  is  less  correct.     The  old  beUef  still  holds 
good  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ;  whence  the  modern  names 
Mavro-Iferoy  «« black  waters,**  and  Drako-Nero,  "  terrible  waters." 
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the  Crathis  below  Nonacris;  its  waters  were  believed  to  be  poisonous, 
and  hence  the  stream  was  transferred  to  the  imagery  of  the  nether 
world;  Phenetui,  Fonia,  W.  of  Stymphalus,  in  a  plain  enclosed  on  every 
side  by   mountains,  and 

watered  by  two  streams,  y^    ^  '^  "TjN^ 

which     disappear    in    a       ,y^S^»^^/\  r^^  ^^K^ 

kaiavolhra,  and    emerge      g'^^^^^^  \ /     *^^^^bj\\^  \ 

as    the    sources   of    the      |  fj^^^^^l      ^     J    .xi^^^^Mlfx  1 
Ladon  :      this        outlet     I  w/      S^mi  V'*^^'    ^^'#%'^'^ 

has  occasionally  become      \^^      pi  1*^/  \^  '^I^^a^^o^ 

choked,  and  an  inunda-        \^~r       \J  ^^^^^^''^.^y/^ 

tion  has  ensued;  a  canal         \m^.^^^  ^^*<--^^ 

which    was    formed    for  Coin  of  Pheneua. 

the   purpose   of  guiding 

the  streams  to  the  katavothra  was  ascribed  to  Hercules;  the  town  is 
noticed  by  Homer,  and  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  residence  of 
Evander;"  lastly,  CaphysB,  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus  at  Kho- 
tussttt  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  ^tolians  and  Achaeans  in  220; 
its  territory  was  protected  from  inundation  by  embankments  and 
trenches. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Arcadia  is  unimportant.  The  people 
were  divided  into  three  separate  bodies,  named  Azanes,  Farrhasii,  and 
Trapezuntii,  governed  by  their  separate  kings.  Homer  notices  only  one 
Arcadian  king,  Agapenor.  The  Dorians  did  not  conquer  Arcadia  on 
their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Spartans  succeeded  in 
gaining  various  districts  adjacent  to  their  frontier.  The  Arcadians  were 
thus  opposed  to  Sparta,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Tegeans 
in  B.C.  560  that  they  changed  their  views,  and  became  allies  of  that 
power.  Between  479  and  464  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
supremacy.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  all  the  towns,  except  Mantinea, 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta,  and  even  Mantinea  was  obliged  to  succumb 
in  417.  After  the  battk  of  Leuctra  in  371,  the  Arcadians  became  inde- 
pendent, restored  Mantinea,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  385,  and 
founded  Megalopolis  as  the  seat  of  a  fedei^al  government.  A  battle,  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  victorious  in  367,  and  a  war  with  the  Eleans  for 
the  Olympian  supremacy  in  365,  were  the  next  events  of  importance:  the 
latter  led  to  disputes  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  which  were  not 
settled  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  The  country  subsequently 
joined  the  Achsean  League,  to  which  it  belonged  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  by  the  Romans,  when  it  became  part  of  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

§  13.  The  islands  of  the  ^gaean  Sea,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  Cyclades,  were  grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Spor&des,  "  scattered."  Some  of  tliese  lie  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  iEgapan,  and  have  been  already 
described  in  connexion  with  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Another 
group  is  found  between  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  con- 
sisting of  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oli&ros,  Pholegandros,  Siclnos,  los, 
Thera,  and  An&phe ;  while  a  third,^  lying  E.  of  the  Cyclades,  in- 
cluded Amorgiis,  Astypalaea,  and  some  lesser  islands. 


^  Accerai  et  cupidus  Fhenei  BUb  moenia  duxi. — jEn,  viii.  165. 
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Milo,  stands  midway  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  70 
miles  firom  the  former,  and  65  from  the  latter;  it  is  about  15  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  and  resembles  a  bow  in  shape  :  it  is  mountainous, 
and  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  warm  springs :  its  chief  productions 
were  kids,  sulphur,  alum,  pumice-stone,  and  a  red  pigment.  A  deep 
bay  occurs  on  tlie  N.  coast,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of  the  chief 
town,  which  etood  on  its  shore  :  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  of  two 
theatres,  and  of  the  necropolis,  still  exist.  Melos  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  cruelly 
ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  416,  when  the  population  was  exter- 
minated, and  Athenian  settlers  introduced.  CSmolM,  Cimoli,  lies 
between  Melos  and  Siphnus,  in  size  5  miles  long  by  3^  broad :  it 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  chalk  ^  {Cimolia  creta),  used  by 
fullers,  and  in  medicine.  The  chief  town  stood  opposite  Melos  on  a 
rock,  named  Daskalio^  which  was  formerly  united  to  the  island  by  an 
isthmus,  but  is  now  dlsjoiued  from  it.  OUarM,^  Antiparo,  near  Paros, 
is  now  famed  for  a  stalactitic  cavern,  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Fholegaadrof,  Sidiiot,  and  Iob,  lie  in  a  line 
from  W.  to  E.,  to  the  S.  of  Paros,  and  retain  their  names  with  but 
slight  variation:  los  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Homer;  the 
alleged  discovery  of  his  tomb  in  1771  is,  however,  problematical. 
Him,  Santorin,  is  the  chief  of  the  group,  and  lies  nearest  to  Crete  :  it 
has  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  its  horns  elongated  towards  the  W., 
and  has  a  circumference  of  30  miles,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding 
three  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  occupied  by  Phoenicians,  but 
it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Spartans,*  and  itself  colonized  Cyrene,  ra 
Africa.  Opposite  the  N.  point  of  Thera  is  Tliflntfia;  and  between  this 
and  the  S.  point  is  the  islet  of  Asproni^i:  these  three  were  originally 
united,  and  they  form  the  walls  of  a  vast  crater,  now  a  gulf  of  the  sea, 
from  the  centre  of  which  have  arisen  three  peaks,  named  the  Kammenis, 
the  first  of  which  made  its  appearance  in  b.c.  197,  the  second  in  a.d. 
46,  and  the  third  in  a.d.  1707.  The  volcanic  eruptions  in  these  islands 
have  been  very  numerous  and  violent.  There  are  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  on  Thera,  particularly  of  one  of  considerable  size  on  the 
summit  of  Meesa  Vouno.  Anaphe  lies  E.  of  Thera,  and  contained  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo  -^gletes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Argonauts,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist:  it  has  at  all  times 
abounded  in  partridges.  AstypalsBa,  Stampalia,  lies  E.  of  Anaphe,  and 
consists  of  two  }arge  rocky  masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus : 
two  deep  bays  penetrate  on  the  N.  and  S.  coasts,  and  off'  the  latter  lie 
several  desert  islands.^  It  was  colonized  by  Megarians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  Minos:   in  B.C.  105  the  Romans  concluded  a 


»  CretoBaque  rura  Cimoli.—  Ov.  Met,  vii.  463. 

2  It  is  noticed  by  Virgil : — 

Olearon,  niyeamque  Paron,  sparsasque  per  eequor.— ^n.  iii.  126. 

*  Its  earliest  name  is  said  to  have  been  Calliste  : — 

Kcu,  AtuetStU' 

tLovuov  yn,\divm  avSpStv 
H0c(riv,  iv  irore  KoA- 

AiOTOv  ani^KTiiray  XP^^ 
Vatrov.  PiKD.  Pyth.  Iv.  467. 

*  Ovid  alludes  to  these  in  the  line  ;— 

Cinctaque  piscosis  Astypaltea  vadis.— Ov.  4/-.  Am,  ii.  82. 
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treaty  with  it,  and  made  it  subsequently  a  ''  libera  ci vitas."  The  town 
stood  on  the  S.  bay,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  handsome  buildines. 
Amorgos,  Amoraoj  N.W.  of  Astypalaea,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Simonides,  and  for  its  linen  fabrics.  It  was 
fertile,  and  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able places  for  banishment :  it  contained  three  towns.  Ciiianii,  named 
after  the  artichoke  (Klyapa)  it  produced,  and  Lebinthos,  lie  E.  of 
Amorgos;  Lelandmf  and  NioasU  N.  of  it;  PhaoUsa  and  SohoinlUa  W. 
of  it. 

§  14.  The  large  island  of  Cretai^nown  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Candia,  but  to  its  own  inhabitants  as  Kriti,  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  iBgsean  Sea,  about  60  miles  distant  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
double  that  distance  from  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  about  160  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  medicinal  herbs  (parti- 
cularly the  "  dictamnon '*),  for  its  raisin-wine  and  honey,  and  its 
dogs.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
island :  the  central  height,  named  Ida,^  Psiloritiy  terminates  in  three 
lofty  peaks  at  an  elevation  of  7674  feet :  the  eastern  prolongation 
was  named  Diote,  Juktas,  and  the  western  Lenoe,"  Leuki.  The  coast 
is  irregular,  and  contains  numerous  promontories,  of  which  we  may 
notice,  as  most  important —  Corj^onSf  C,  Orabusa,  in  the  N.W. ; 
DiotynxuBitm,  or  pBaoum,  C,  Spadha,  a  little  to  the  E.,  the  termina- 
tion of  a  ridge  of  the  same  name,  which  was  crowned  with  a  temple 
of  Dictynna ;  Criumetdpon,  C,  CriOy  in  the  S.W. ;  Uat&la,  Matala, 
on  the  S.  coast ;  AmpSlas»  G,  XacrOj  in  the  S.E. ;  and  Sftmoniuni}  the 
Salmone  of  Acts  xxvii.  7,  C,  St,  Sidero,  in  the  N.E.  The  chief 
river,  named  LethsBtu,  Malogniti,  runs  from  E.  to  W.  through  the 
plain  of  Gortyna,  joining  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast.  The  other  streams 
derive  their  whole  importance  from  poetical  associations :  they  are 
the  Iard&nii8,'  Platania,  on  the  N;  coast,  near  which  was  the  rock 
Lissa ;  and  the  OaxeB."  or  Axas»  flowing  down  from  Ida  to  the  N. 
coast,  and  still  retaining  its  name. 

§  15,  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  probably  a  mixed 

*  Ida,  and  particularly  its  summit,  named  Panacra,  was  regarded  as  especially 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  where  the  bees  nurtured  him  with  their  honey  : — 
Kp^TT}  TitLtjta-a-a,  Atbf  /uteyaAoio  rt^ijnf, 
IIoAAi}  re  Ain-op^  re  koX  ev^orof*  ffs  virep  *I£i), 
Ifiij,  jroAAiK^fioiorit/  vtrh  ipval  TrjXtBwacra, 

Kal  T^s  TOi  tL^f0<K  irtpnaa-iov.  DiON.  PEKfEG.  601. 

T4vT0  yap  i^amvala  HaytuepiSo^  Spya  /uieAuroiff 
'Idatots  iv  opeorort,  rd  re  KktCovtri  ndvaxpa. 

Callim.  riymn.  in  Jov.  50. 
«  Leuca  was  well  clothed  with  wood  : — 

/Saifc  8i  Kovptf 
A.tvKhv  tin,  Kpriralov  opo$,  KtKoixy\p.ivov  vAt;. — Callth.  IT.  in  Dian.  40. 
7         ^^i  Kvbtavt^  iyaxov,  'lapBavov  afufil  pttOpa.  Od.  ill.  292. 

'  At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimus  Afros, 

Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapidum  Cretoe  vcniemus  Oaxen.— Yiao.  JEcl.  i.  65. 
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f  rar^'xn^,  Pelasffians,  and  Phoenicians.     In  the  heroic  age. 

Many  of  them  ^^re  ver^       vrptellus       The  most  important  were 

adorned  hy  the  Samians 
under  Polycratea.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it 
-was  at  war  with  the  Qor- 
tynians  amd  Athenians. 
It  was  besieged  by  Pha- 
Isecus  the  Phocian  after 
the  Sacred  War,  and 
again  by  the  Roman 
general  Metellus.  The 
quince-tree  derived  its 
fn.«,  tbtft  t>lace     Ittoni,  on  the  E.  coast,  near  a  promontory 

.  Their  ^^^r^  tbe  b2w  and  arrow  is  frequenUy  noticed  :- 

PrlmuBTe  Teucer  teU  Cvdonio  ^^^   ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

IMrexitarcu.  .    ,    ^      „ 

Hastas  ct  calami  splcula  GnosU  ^^  ^   ^ ^^  ^^ 

Yitabls.  , 

Libct  Partho  torquere  Cydonia  comu    ^^^^   ^^  ^   ^^ 

.    AAAof  ^ir!  ot  KpijTtiv  iitaT6fi«>Au'  i^y4tu>yTO.-Il  H.  S49. 
Crete  JoTls  magni  medio  jacct  insula  ponto ; 
MonsTd»nsubl,etgcnti8cnnabulano«tr«^^ 
Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  "berj^ia  regna.-- »••  m. 
Aut  lUe  centum  noMlem  Crctam  urbibua, 

Ventis  Iturus  non  suls ; 
Exercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto  : 

Aut  tertur  inocrto  marl.  "0»-  -"9^- 


OoinofCjJoaia. 
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Prom.  Corycus,  was  the  nearest  port  to  Greece,  and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Ai*temis.  Remains  of  the  walls,  tombs,  and  of  a  singular  chair  cut 
out  of,  the  solid  rock  and  destined  for  some  deity,  still  exist. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Polyrrhenia  was  the  chief  town  in  the  N.W., 
and  had  Phalasama  as  its  port,  from  which  it.  was  distant  about  7 
miles  :  its  war  with  Cnossus  in  b  c.  2 1 9  is  the  only  historical  event 
recorded:  some  walls  near  Kisamo-Kasteli  mark  its  site.  Lappa,  or 
Lampa,  possessed  an  extensive  district,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
made  use  of  Phoenix  as  its  port.  After  its  capture  by  Metellns  it  was 
made  a  free  city  by  Augustus,  and  at  a  later  period  it  became  an 
episcopal  see.  Some  ruins  at  Polis  represent  it.  Qortyn,  or  Gortyna, 
stood  S.  of  Ida,  on  a  plain 

watered  by  the  river  Leth-        ^Ki^^^^X  y^u^-  ^  "^n 

sens,  and  possessed  two  har-.     /(W^^^^^n^    \  >^^  y    '''•>  \ 

hours,  Leben  and  Metallum.     /  '^^4^ a     \ ~/?S    /^j\\p'''  \ 

It  ranked  next  to  Cnossus  [  ^p^  /J*  )  "^  l^aT:^  H  \  I 
in  importance,  and  in  early     W^^^$^^      /  l^®  iIlv^K^  1 1 " 

times  had  leagued  with  that      ^V^^^Sp    /  v'/^^^^^^^^^  .  /f 

town  for  the  purpose  of  sub-        ^V^_^?_\X  ^^-  ^  f'iy^ 

duing   the  whole   of  Crete,  ^<:.::l;-i-^ 

but  afterwards  was  engaged  Coin  of  Gortyna. 

in  constant  hostilities  with 

it.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sided  with  Athens.  Philopoemen  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  its  ariiiy  in  B.C.  201,  and,  in  197,  50(> 
Gortynians  joined  Quinctius  Flamminus  in  Thessaly.  Its  site  is  uncer- 
tain ;  it  has  been  placed  at  Haghios  Dheha.  Cnossus,  or  Gnossus,  the 
royal  city^  of  Crete,  was 
centrally  situated  near  the 
N.  coast,  on  the  banks  of 

a    small     stream     named    //     j  ^^  ^>JtS^W 
Cseratus,^  after  which    it   1/     (^       ^H^M^  I JR,  I 
was  originally  named.     It 
possessed  two  ports,  Hera- 
cleum  and  Amnisus.    Its 
foundation  was  attributed 
to  Minos,  who  resided  there. 
The  locality  abounded  with 
mythological  associations  :  Jupiter  was  believed  to  have  been  botti  aud 
to  have  died  there;*  there  Daedalus  cultivated  his  art,  and  near  it  was  the 


Coin  of  CnosBUs. 


8    Tfiai  S>   ivl  KtHotralK,  iieydkn  ttoAis-  €v0a  re  MiWs 


Od.  xl.\.  178. 


'Ew4iop(K  fioffCKrut  AiJk  ^ryoAow  oapurnjs. 
The  whole  island  was  occasionally  named  after  it : — 

Jupiter  omnipotenfl  !  utinam  ne  tempore  primo 
Gnossia  Cecropiee  tetigissent  littora  puppes  ; 
Indomito  nee  dira  ferens  stipendia  tauro 
•  Perfidus  in  Cretam  religasset  navita  funem. — Catull.  Ixiv.  171. 

*  Xatpe  6e  Kcuparos  irorofibs  /*eya,  X<u(m  fi«  Tifivs. 

Calliu.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  44. 
*  The  Cretans  pretended  that  they  had  his  tomb,  and  hence  obtained  the  cha- 
racter for  lying  attributed  to  them  by  Callimachus  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  {Tit,  i.  12)  :— 

Kp^TCf  act  ^ev(rrtu'  #cal  yap  ra^Vy  &  ava,  trtlo 
Kp^rcs  ireicr^vavTO,  crv  8*  ov  Bavt^t  ia-<ri  yap  atet. 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  8- 
Kp^TCC  aei  i^ev<rrai,  icoicoL  BripCa,  yaarepes  apyaC. 

Y 
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Labyrinth,*  erected  by  him  and  inhabited  by  the  Minotaur,  a  building 
which  had  no  exiatenoe  except  in  the  imaginationa  of  poets.  Cnoasus 
was  colonized  by  Doriana,  and  became  the  leading  town  in  Crete^  The 
Komana  made  it  a  colony.  Some  rude  maaseB  of  Roman  brickwork 
and  parts  of  a  long  wall,  from  which  the  site  is  now  named  Makro- 
Teicho,  are  the  sole  relics  of  it.     I^etu  was  situated  in  the  interior, 

S.E.  of  CnoBsus:  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  colony  from 
Sparta,  and  the  worship  of 
Apollo  prevailed  there.  It 
was  a  constant  rival  of  Cnos- 
BUS.  In  344  B.C.  it  was 
taken  by  Phalsecus,  the  Pho> 
cian,  and  an  ally  of  Cuossus, 
and  at  a  later  period  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Cnossi^ns :  it  was  finally- 
sacked  by  Metellus.  Nu- 
merous remains  of  buildings,  tombs,  marbles,  and  particularly  an  im- 
mense arch  of  an  aqueduct,  exist  at  Lytto.  Pnefiu  stood  under  the  N. 
slope  of  Mount  Dicte  and  possessed  a  considerable  territory,  together 
with  a  famous  temple  of  Dictsean  Jupiter :  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name 
of  Pramu, 

History. — ^The  history  of  Crete  is  somewhat  bare  of  events.  At  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Idomeneus,  son  of  Deucalion  and  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  king,  and  took  part  with  the  Greeks.  After  his  return  he 
was  banished,  and  retired  to  Italy.  The  violent  quarrels  between  the 
chief  towns  led  to  a  reference  to  Philip  IV.  of  Maioedon  as  a  mediator; 
but  his  intervention  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  permanent  good. 
In  B.C.  67  Crete  was  reduced  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  and  was  annexed 
to  Cyrene  as  a  Roman  province.  This  union  remained  in  force  until 
the  time  of  Constantino,  when  they  were  constituted  distinct  provinces. 
St.  Patd'i  Travels. — In  bis  disastrous  voyage  to  Rome  St.  Paul 
visited  the  coasts  of  Crete.  Sailing  from  Myra  in  Lycia  with  a  N.W. 
wind,  his  vessel  "ran  under  Crete  over  against  Salmone,"  i.e.  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  easily  rounding  the  cape,  but  afterwards 
with  difficulty  getting  along  the  S.  coast.  Reaching  the  neighboiu*hood 
of  Prom.  Matala,  whence  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
open  s6a.  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  put  into  a  roadstead  a  few  miles 
E.  of  the  cape,  named  "  Fair  Havens,"  near  which  was  a  town  named 
Lassea,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  five  miles  E.  of  the  cape. 
Here  the  vessel  remained  some  time;  but,  as  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  wintering,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Phoenice  (the  classical 
Phoenix)  which  lay  more  to  the  W.,  probably  at  LtUro,  which  is 
described  as  "looking  toward  the  S.W.  wind  and  N.W.  wind,"  mean- 
ing probably  the  aspect  which  the  place  bore  to  one  approaching  it 
from  the  sea,  in  which  case  it  would  be  sheltered  from  those  winds. 
They  set  sail;  but,  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  they  were  blown  off  the 
shore  of  Crete  by  a  N.E.  wind,  and  carried  by  Clauda,  the  modem 
Chzza,  a  small  island  lying  S.W.  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  7-16), 


e    'Ef  Si  xop^*'  irouctAAe  irepixAvrbf  'A^^iyvi^cif, 
T<p  uccAor,  ol6v  ntn*  ivl  Kvwaa^  evpc^n 


n  xviU.  590. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


ITALY. — VENETIA,   ISTRIA,   GALLIA  CISALPINA,   LIGURIA. 

§1.  Boundaries;  Names.  §2.  General  Character;  Climate;  Produc 
tions.  §  3.  Mountains.  §  4.  Bays  and  Promontories^  §  5.  Rivers. 
§  6.  Lakes.  §  7.  Inhabitants.  §  8.  Divisions.  I.  Venetia  andlsTBiA 
§  9.  Istria.  §  10.  Boundaries  of  Venetia.  §  11.  Rivers.  §  12.  In 
habitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  II.  Gallia  Cisalpina.  §  13, 
Boundaries;  Name.  §  14.  Rivers.  §  15.  Inhabitants;  Towns 
Roads;  History.  III.  LiouRiA.  §  16.  Boundaries;  Physical  Fea- 
tures.    §  17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 

§  1.  The  peninsula  of  Italia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Lower  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  open  Mediterranean. 
"The  precise  boundary  on  the  .N.E.  and  N.W.  varied :  in  the  latter 
direction  it  was  originally  fixed  at  Tropaea  Augusti,  where  an  ad- 
vancing spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps  formed  a  natural  division,  but 
by  Augustus  it  was  advanced  westward  to  the  river  Varus,  and  thus 
included  Nicaea;  in  the  former  direction  the  boundary  originally 
stood  at  the  river  Formio,  but  was  afterwards  carried  on  to  the 
Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Arsia.  The  general  direction  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  towards  the  S.E. ;  its  extreme  length,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  Prom.  Leucopetra  is  about  700  miles ;  its  width  varies 
considerably,  the  northern  portion  spreading  out  into  a  broad  ex- 
panse about  350  miles  across,  while  the  southern  portion  has  an 
average  width  of  about  100  miles ;  its  area  is  estimated  at  90,000 
•square  miles. 
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Name,— The  etymology  of  the  name  Itidia  is  quite  uncertam:  the 
O reeks  and  Romans  derived  it  from  an  eponymuB  hero,  ItaluB:^  others 
have  connected  it  with  an  old  Tyrrhenian  word  allied  to  vitulue^ 
meaning  "  ox,"  in  which  case  Italia  would  signify  "the  land  of  oxen." 
The  name  was  originally  applied  only  to  the  8.  point  of  the  peninsula, 
as  far  N.  as  the  Scylletian  Oulf.  Thence  it  was  extended,  even  in 
early  times,  to  the  whole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
iis  high  as  Metapontum,  and  on  the  W.  shore  as  high  as  the  Gulf  of  Paea- 
turn,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  co-extensive  with  (Bnotiia.  At  that  time 
(about  the  5th  century,  n.c.)  the  remaining  portions  of  Italy  were 
knoi^T)  by  the  names  of  Opioa  and  T^fnheniA.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus 
it  was  extended  northwards  to  the  S.  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul  and 
Li^iiria.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  those  countries  were 
subjected  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  name  was  extended  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  in  official  language  the  dis- 
tinction between  Italia  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  observed.  Under 
the  Emperors  this  distinction  ceased,  and  Italy  was  carried  to  the 
natural  limits  of  the  peninsula,  viz.  the  Alps.  In  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  northern 
provinces.  We  have  further  to  notice  the  poetical  names  of  HMperia,^ 
AnKmia,**  and  Satnrnia.^ 

§  2.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  are  the  results  of  its 
pliysical  structure.  It  consists  of  two  great  divisions:  (i.)  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Po  in  the  N.,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Ai>ennines ;  and  (ii.)  the  southern  extension  formed  by  the  central 
ridge  of  the  A'pennines,  which  penetrates  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula,  and  reappears  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  Down  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  this  ridge  is  a  single  one :  there  it 
bifurcates,  one  of  the  branches  continuing  to  the  E.  and  forming 
the  promontory  of  lapygia,  while  the  other  descends  first  towards 
the  S.  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.W :  hence  arises  the  striking 
resemblance  which  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  bears  to  a 
l)oot.  The  lateral  ridges  of  the  Apennines  are  generally  of  low 
elevation,  and  seldom  reach  the  sea :  hence*the  line  of  coast  is  gene- 
rally regular.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Po,  are  neces- 
sarily of  short  course,  the  central  chain  forming  an  unbroken  harrier* 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  climate  of  Italy  has  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  remarkably  fine.*    The  peninsula  lies  between  the 


'  (Enotri  ooluere  viri ;  nunc  fama,  minores 

Italiam  dixisse  ducts  de  nomine  gentem. — JSin.  i.  532. 
'  Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Graii  cogrnomine  dicunt, 

Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebse. — JEn.  i.  530. 
3  Multi  illam  magno  e  Latio  totaque  petebant 
Ausonia.  jEn.  vii.  54. 

Pertulit  AuBonias  ad  urbcs. — ^Hoa.  Carm.  iv.  4,  50. 
«  Salve,  magna  parens  frngum,  Saturnia  tellus 
Magna  virum.  Gewp.  li.  173. 

*  The  fine  passage  from  Virgil  {Georg.  ii.  136,  aeq,)  on  this  theme  has  been 
already  quoted  (above,  p.  322).  -   * 
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l)arallels  of  38°  and  46^  N.  lat.,  in  the  most  favoured  region  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  natural  heat  due  to  its  position  being  tempered 
by  the  seas  that  bathe  its  coasts,  and  by  the  high  ground  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  interior.  It  was  probably  somewhat  colder  in 
early  times  than  at  present.'  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  healthy,  the  modem  malaria  being  attributable  in  great 
measftire  to  want  of  population  and  cultivation.'  The  soil  was  in 
many  parts  very  productive :  Campania  yielded  com  in  abundance, 
while  the  olives  of  Messapia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Etmria,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Alban  hills,  were  famed 
throughout  the  ancient  world.  The  highlands  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  plains  of  Apulia  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle.  The  plains  of  Lombardy,  then  covered  with 
forests,  supported  vast  herds  of  swine.  ITie  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  Mineral  productions  were 
not  numerous  :•  gold  was  at  one  time  found  in  the  Alpine  streams ; 
copper  was  tolerably  abundant ;  the  island  of  Ilva  yielded  iron ; 
fine  marble  was  found  at  Luna ;  and  among  the  special  productions 
cinnabar  and  calamine  are  noticed. 

§  3.  The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  either  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  general  course  of  the  former  of 
these  chains  has  been  already  traced  (p.  319).  It  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  divisions  and  principal  heights  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  are  as  follows  from  W.  to  E. : — Alpes  XaritibnflBt  from  the 


*  Horace  speaks  of  Soracte  as  white  with  snow,  the  Alban  hills  as  covered  > 
with  it  on  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  the  rivers  frozen  : — 

Tides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  neo  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silv8B  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto.  Catin,  1.  9,  1 . 

Quod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  agris. — Sp.  i.  7,  10. 
Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being  frozen,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence : — 

Hibemum  fracta  glacie  desoendet  in  amnem, 
Ter  matutino  Tiberi  mergetur.  Sat,  vi.  522. 

< '  Certain  portions  of  the  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  unhealthy  in  early 
times — ^the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
Even  Rome  itself  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  subjoined 
lines  from  Horace  show  : — 

Frnstra  per  autumnos  nocentem 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum.  Carm,  ii.  14,  15. 

Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinse  qusestus  acerbes. — Sat.  ii.  6,  19. 

*  The  assertion  of  Virgil  in  the  following  lines  partakes  of  poetical  license  : — 

Hsec  eadem  argenti  rivos  lerisque  metalla 
Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxit. — Georg,  ii.  165. 
The  gold  mines  were  worked  out  in  his  day,  and  we  have  no  specific  statement 
of  the  production  of  silver:  the  fact  that  the  old  coinage  was  of  copper  proves 
that  it  was  not  abundant. 
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coast  of  Liguria  to  X.  YMiUiii,*  Monte  Vi$Of  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Po,  A.  CottiflBf  northwards  to  Mont  Cenis^  including  X.  ■»• 
tr5nat  Mont  Oenevre ;  they  were  named  after  a  chieftain  of  emh- 
nence  in  these  parts  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A.  Qnim,  from  Mont 
Cents  to  Mont  Blanc,  including  Granoiiii  JxigUM,  Cramont,  and  the 
A.  Centronlont  about  the  Little  St,  Bernard,  A.  TvaSaa^  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  Monte  Bosa,  including  the  Oreat  St,  Betmard :  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Fen  or  Beti^  "  summit.**  A.  Bh»- 
tio»,  in  the  Orisom  and  Tyrol,  including  X.  Adftla,  St.  Oothard, 
A.  Camiftfp  or  YenSteB*  from  ike  Atagis  eastward,  so  named  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Cami  and  Veneti.  And,  lastly,  A.  JTiilia,  extending 
down  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  named  after  Julius  Caesar, 
who  reduced  the  mountain  tribes  to  submission.  The  Apennlmii 
Xoni^  emanates  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy.  At 
first  it  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it,  sweeping 
round  the  head  of  Ihe  Ligurian  Bay ;  it  then  almost  crosses  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum ;  from 
this  point  it  tum9to  the  S.S.E.,  and  assumes  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  Adriatic  down  to  the  borders  of  Lucania.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  the  main  range  approaches  nearer  to  the  Adri- 
atic than  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  leaves  on  the  W.  the  plains  of 
Etruria  and  Latium ;  as  it  descends  to  the  S.,  however,  it  approaches 
the  western  coast,  and  leaves  the  plains  of  Apulia  on  the  £•  In  the 
S.  of  Samnium  the  chain  presents  the  appearance  of  a  confused  knot 
of  mountains.  More  to  the  S.  it  resolves  itself  into  a  central  range, 
with  numerous  offshoots  ramifying  throughout  the  whole  of  Lucania. 
In  the  N.  of  Bnittium  there  is  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  chain 
between  the  Scylletian  and  Terinaean  bays ;  in  the  S.  it  rises  again 
into  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass  to  the  height  of  about  7000  feet.  The 
highest  summits  of  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.*  The  sides  were  far  more  extensively  covered  with  forests 
formerly  than  they  now  are.' 

§  4.  The  line  of  coast  contains  the  following  bays  and  promon- 
tories from  W.  to  E. : — ^Ugustitoits  Siniia,  G.  of  Genoa,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Liguria.     Luub  Proiii.t  on  the  borders  of  Liguria 


*  Ac  relut  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibiu  altis 
Actus  aper,  multos  Yesalus  quern  pinifer  annos 
Defcndit.  .JSp».  x.  707. 

1  Lacan  (ii.  396,  »eq.)  gives  a  correct  aeflcription  of  the  poaitioa  whidi  the 
Apenninen  hold  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
>  Hence  the  expression  is  strictly  true : — 

Gaudetque  nival* 
Vertice  ne  attollehs  pater  Apenninos  ad  auras. — JSn.  xii.  7 Off. 
*  The  pine  grows  only  on  the  loftier  summits,  as  implied  in  the  foUowias 
lines :—  • 

Horrebat  glacie  saxa  inter  lubriea,  summo 
IHniferum  ccelo  miaoens  caput,  Apenninus. — Sil.  Ital.  it.  743. 
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and  Etruria.  Populonitim  Brom.)  opposite  the  isle  of  llva.  Cire«imi»^ 
Monte  Circeo,  in  Latium,  a  bold  and  abrupt  mass  rising  precipitously 
from  the  sea.  XiBSnnm/  C.  di  MisenOy  in  Campania,  forming  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Binu  Cnm&imf  i  Bay  of  Naples,  Prom.  Mi- 
xurvw,  Punta  deUa  CampaneUay  a  bold  rocky  headland,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
a  temple  of  Minerva  on  its  summit.  PflBBt&mui  SixL.»  G.  of  Salerno, 
oonmiencing  at  Prom.vMinervas  in  the  N.,  and  extending  to  the 
headland  of  Posidium,  Punta  di  Licosa,  in  the  S.  Palinlkri  Prom..' 
O.  Palinuro,  in  Lucania,  named  after  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  uEneas, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there ;  more  to  the  S.  a  bay  in 
Bruttium,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Sinas  Hipponi&tes,  Lame- 
t&ms,  TeruiflBits»  ViboneniiSf  and  HapetlnitSf  after  towns  of  similar 
names  on  its  shore,  and  now  the  Gd/o  di  Santa  Eufemia,  Prom. 
BeyllsBTimi  SciUa,  a  projecting  rocky  headland  jutting  out  boldly 
into  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.  Leueopetraf 
C,  delT  Armi,  the  extreme  S.W.  point  of  Italy,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Apennine  range ;  its  name  refers  to  the  white  colour  of  the 
cliffs.  Prom.  Heronlis,  G,  SpartiventOy  at  the  S.E.  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. Prom.  Zephyrinm,  C.  di  Bruzzano,  a  low  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  whence  the  Locrians  were  named  Epizephyrii. 
Sin.  SoylletieaSf  G>  of  SquiUace,  named  after  the  town  of  Scylletium. 
Prom.  Ladninmt  C.  delle  Cohnney  a  bold  and  rocky  headland  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Crotona,  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Lacinian  Juno.^  Sin.  Tarentlniui,  Od/o  di  TarantOy  an 
extensive  gulf  between  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Italy, 
commencing  at  the  Lacinian  promontory  in  the  W.,  and  extending 
to  the  lapygian  in  the  E.,  named  after  the  city  of  Tarentum.  Prom, 
lapyginm  or  Salentlnum.  C.  di  Leuca,  the  extreme  S.E.  point  of  the 
heel  of  Italy,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  Prom. 
Garg&ni,  the  N.  point  of  the  large  projection  occupied  by  Mt.  Gar- 


*  The  name  -was  eonnected  with  the  legend  of  Circe,  though  it  does  not  appear 
why  this  promontory  should  be  identified  with  the  island  of  the  Homeric  myth 
{Od.  xi.  185).  Either  the  legend  itself  was  of  Italian  origin,  or  perhaps  the 
CumsBan  Greeks  identified  some  local  deity  with  their  own  Circe.  The  popular 
belief  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  JEneid^  vii.  10,  9eq. 

&  So  named  after  Misenus,  the  trumpeter  of  iEneas,  who  was  buried  there  : — 
Monte  sub  aSrio  :  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  seternumque  tenet  per  ssecula  nomen. — ^n,  vi.  234. 
Qua  jaoet  et  Trojse  tubicen  Misenus  arena. — Pkopekt.  iii.  18,  3. 

*  So  named  after  the  pilot  of  ^neas,  who  was  buried  at  this  spot : — 

£t  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  sollemnia  mittent ; 
Jiternumque  locus  Palinuri  nomen  habebit. — JS'n.  vi.  880. 
'  Hinc  sinus  Herculei,'  si  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cernitur.     Attollit  se  Diva  Laeinia  contra. — ASn.  ill.  551. 
Extenditque  suas  in  templa  Laeinia  rapes. — Lttc.  ii.  434. 
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s^nus,  and,  lastly,  Ha.  tngmOam,  O.  qf  Triesie^  at  the  N.  end  oi 
the  Adriatic  Sea. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Italy  derive  their  importance  rather  from  his- 
torical and  geographical  associations  than  from  their  size.  Fixan 
this  description  we  must  however  except  the  Padiis*'  Po,  which  de^ 
serves  to  he  ranked  among  the  chief  rivers  of  Europe.*  Rising  in 
the  Western  Alps,  it  drains  the  wide  hasin  of  Northern  Italy,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Alps^  on  the  N.  and  the 
A))ennines  on  the  S.,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Adriatic  through  ' 
several  channels,  the  {losition  and  number  of  which  has  altered  from 
tinie  to  time.  Of  these  there  were  two  principal  ones,  named 
Padua  and  Olana,  and  five  lesser  ones :  some  of  them  were  artificial ; 
in  others  extensive  embankments  were  raised  to  restrain  the  stream. 
Tlie  next  important  river  in  Northern  Italy  is  the  Ath&ds,^  Adige, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  somewhat  N.  of  it.  In  Central 
Italy  we  may  notice  the  Arnni*  Amo^  which,  rising  on  the  western 
sloiies  of  the  Apennines,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  Etruria; 
and  the  Tlbirifl,'  Tiber y  which  has  its  sources  not  far  from  the  Amus, 
and  flows  with  a  general  southerly  direction  imtil  it  approaches  the. 
sea,  when  it  turns  towards  the  W. ;  its  importance  in  the  political 
geography  of  Italy  is  great,  not  only  as  being  the  river  on  which* 
Home  itself  stood,  but  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Etruria  on 
the  W.,*and  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  and  Samnium  on  the  E.     S.  of 


"  The  ori^n  of  the  name  Pados  is  uncertain  ;  it  comes  probably  from  a  Celtic 
root.  The  native  Ligiirian  name  was  Bodencus.  The  Greeks  identified  it  with 
the  mythical  Eridanus,  and  the  Latin  poets  adopted  the  title  Arom  them. 

*  Virgil  denigrnates  it  very  properly  the  "  king  "  of  the  Italian  rivers  : — 

Proluit  insano  contorqaens  vortice  silvas 
Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposque  per  omnes 
Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.  Georg,  i.  481. 

1  As  these  streams  were  fed  with  the  melted  snow,  the  river  has  been  at  all 
times  liable  to  heavy  floods  ;  hence  we  read  in  Virgil : — 
Eridanus,  quo  non  aliuA  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis. — Oeorg.  iv.  372. 
'  Virgil  couples  it  with  the  Po,  and  gives  it  the  epithet  of  "  pleasant  :** — 
Quales  aeriee  liquentia  flumina  circum 
Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  sen  propter  anuenum, 
Consurgunt  greminro  qnercus.  ^n.  ix,  679. 

*  The  name  was  connected  with  that  of  a  Tuscan  prince,  Tiberis  or  Thybris, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  it ;  its  earlier  name  was  Albula  : — 

Turn  rcges,  asperque  immani  corpore  Tibris  ;  • 

A  quo  poet  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Tibrim 

DiximuB  :  amisit  vemm  vetos  Albula  nomen. — JSn.  viii.  380. 

Albula.  quern  Tiberim  mersus  Tiberinus  in  undis 

Reddidit.  Ov.  Fast.  u.  389. 

*  Hence  it  is  termed  "  Tuscan  "  by  Virgil  :  — 

Di  patrii  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 

Quie  Tuscum  Tiberim,  et  Komana  paUUa  servas. — Georg,  L  498. 
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the  Tiber  are  the  Liris.  Garigliano,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Central  Apennines  near  the  lake  Fucinus,*  and  flows  through  the  S.E. 
of  Latium,'  joining  the  sea  at  Mintumae ;  and  the  Ynltiimiui,  Voltui^io, 
which  brings  with  it  the  collected  waters  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Samnium,^  and  in  its  lower  course  traverses  the  plain  of  Campania 
to  the  sea.  Between  Campania  and  Lucania  is  the  SilftniB>^  Sele, 
which  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Lucania,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
PaBstum.  On  the  E.  of  the  Apennines  the  only  noticeable  river  is 
the  Auf  idnSi  0/anto,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Samnium,  and  descends 
to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  across  which  it  flows  with  a  gentle  stream  ^ 
to  the  Adriatic. 

§  6.  The  lakes  of  Italy  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  that  country. 
They  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups :  (i.)  those  of  Northern 
Italy,  which  are  fed  by  the  Alpine  streams,  and  Ue  as  it  were  in 
long,  deep  valleys ;  (ii.)  those  of  Central  Italy,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  are  thus  gene- 
rally of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  of  small  size ;  (iii.)  those  few 
which  do  not  fall  under  this  description,  but  are  simply  basins  sur- 
irounded  by  hills,  whence  the  water  has  no  natural  outlet.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  classes  we  may  enumerate — the  Laeus  Yerbftnus,  Lago 
■Maggiore,  formed  by  the  Ticinus;  L.  Larins,'  L.  di  Como,  by  the 


^  Lucan  is  mistaken  in  placing  its  sources  in  the  country  of  the  Yestini : — 
UmbroflSB  Liris  per  regna  Maricse 
Yestinis  impulsus  aquis.  ii.  424. 

~  *  Its  lower  course  crosses  the  plain  of  Campania  with  a  slow  gentle  stream  : — 
Non  rura,  ques  Liris  quieta 

Mordet  aqua  tacitumtu  amnis.    ,  Hon.  Carm.  i.  31,  7. 

'  Hence  the  Yultumus  is  a  rapid  and  turbid  stream : — 

Delabitur  inde 
Yulti^musque  celer,  Luc.  ii.  422. 

Multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Yulturnus.  Ov.  Met,  xv.  714, 

Tlrgil  characterises  it  as  vadostu,  referring  apparently  to  the  inequality  o'f  its 
stream : — 

Amnisque  vadosi 
Aooola  Yulturni.  .^En.  vii.  728. 

s  The  Silarus  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  quality  of  fossilizing : — 
Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inolescere  ramis. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  582. 
'  The  passages  describing  the  rapidity  of  its  stream  apply  only  to  its  upper 
course,  near  which  Horace  lived  (at  Yenusia),  and  to  the  period  of  the  year  when 
it  was  swollen  by  the  mountain  rains  : — 
Sic  taiuriformis  volvitur  Aufldus 
Qui  regna  Dauni  prsBfluit  Appuli, 
Cum  ssevit,  horrendamque  culds 

Diluviem  meditatur  agris.  Carm.  iv.  14,  25. 

1  Yirgil  describes  Larius  as  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Yerbanus  really 
holds  this  position,  as  its  modem  name  implies ;  but  he  singularly  omits  all 
notice  of  this : — 

Anne  lacus  tantos  ?  te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 

Fluctibus  et  fremitn  assurgens,  Benaoe,  marino. — Oeorg,  ii.  159. 

Y  3    , 
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Addua ;  L.  SeUnvi,  L,  (f  /tfo,  by  the  Ollius ;  and  L.  BenieiUf  L.  di 
Oardoj  by  the  Mincius.  The  Z.  di  Lugano,  between  the  two  first 
lakes,  though  of  large  size,  is  not  noticed  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
the  Oth  century  of  our  era.  2.  In  the  second  class  are — ^L.  Tvl- 
rinifirfa,  L.  di  Bolsetia,  in  Southern  Etniria,  a  basin  of  about  30 
miles  in  circumference ;  L.  Babattnvst  X.  di  Bracciano,  and  L.  GbX- 
nxm,  L.  di  Vico,  in  the  same  district ;  L.  AlbianSf  L.  d'Albano,  and 
L.  H«iiiot«Bsist  L,  di  Nemi,  in  Latium;  and  L.  ArmkUM*  in  Cam- 
]iania.  3.  In  the  third  class  are  the  two  most  important  lakes  of 
(Antral  Italy — L.  Trarimfinifi  X.  di  Perugia,  in  Etruria ;  and  L. 
Fndnns,^  X.  Fucino,  in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi. 

§  7.  The  ethnography  of  Italy  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (I.)  the  occupants 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  who  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  five  heads~(I.)  Pelasgians,  (2.)  Oscans,  (3.)  Sabel- 
liaus,  (4.)  Umbrians,  (5.)  Etruscans ;  and  (II.)  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Italy,  who  were  either  Celts— 48  the  Gauls  and  the  Cami, 
or  of  uncertain  origin — ^as  the  Ligurians,  Yeneti,  and  Euganei. 
The  former  class  alone  call  for  detailed  notice :  (I.)  The  Pelasgi 
were  in  historical  times  confined  to  the  8.,  where  they  existed  under 
the  following  names : — the  Messapians  and  Salentines  in  the  lapy- 
gian  ])enin8ula,  and  the  Feucetians  and  Daunians  in  Apulia.  The 
Siculi,  who  afterwards  crossed  into  Sicily,  belonged  to  the  same 
stock ;  and  at  an  early  period  a  Tyrrhenian  race  prevailed  in  Cam- 
pania and  in  Latium.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  £tru> 
ria  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class.  (2.)  The  Oscans — whom  we 
may  identify  with  the  Opican»and  Ausonians  of  Greek  writers,  and 
with  the  Auruncans  of  Roman  writers — ^were  reputed  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  and  held  Samnium  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Sabinea.  The  Volscians  and  -^quians  belonged  to  this  stock, 
and  it  also  furnished  an  important  element  in  the  Latin  nation. 


'  The  mephitic  exhalations  arising  from  the  lake  and  its  neighbourhood  sug. 
gested  the  idea  that  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  here.  To  this 
circumstance  its  name  was  also  referred,  the  Greek  form  "Aopvos  being  derived 
firom  a  and  opiate,  "  the  birdless  lake  :"  the  line  in  Virgil,  however,  in  which  this 
1%  expressed,  is  probably  interpolated  : — 

Spelunca  alta  (tdt,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 

Sccupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris  ; 

Quam  super  haud  ullse  poterant  impune  volantes 

Tendere  iter  pennis :  talis  sese  halitus  atris 

Faucibus  eflfUndens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat. 

[Undo  locum  Gnui  dixenmt  nomine  Aomon].— ^n.  vi.  237. 
s  The  *'  glassy  "  waters  of  this  lake  are  noticed  by  the  poets  :— 

Te  nemus  Anguitise,  vitrea  te  Fucinus  unda, 

Te  liquidi  flevere  lacus.  jEn.  vii.  769. 

ntreo  quem  Fucinus  antro 

Nutrient,  dederatque  lacum  transmittere  nando.— Sil.  Ital.  iv.  346. 
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(3.)  The  Sabellians  are  said  to  have  originally  lived  in  the  central 
Apennines  and  the  upland  valleys  about  Amiternum.  ^Fhence  they 
spread  southwards  in  a  series  of  emigrations,  defeating  the  Oscans, 
and  occupying  their  territories  as  conquerors.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  well-known  nations  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Samnites ; 
the  Pic5ni,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marrucini ;  probably  the  Marsi ; 
the  FrentSni  and  Hirpini ;  the  Lucanians  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bruttians ;  and,  lastly,  the  later  masters  of  Campania,  which 
country  they  seized  between  b.c.  440  and  420.  The  Sabellians  in 
each  case  probably  coalesced  with  the  earlier  Oscans,  with  whom 
they  may  have  been  allied  in  race  and  language.  (4.)  The  Um- 
brians  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  races.  At 
an  early  period  they  occupied  not  only  the  district  which  after- 
wards bore  their  name,  but  also  Etruria  and  the  plains  on  the 
Adriatic  from  Ravenna  to  Ancona :  they  were  also  allied  to  the 
Oscans  and  Sabellians.  (5.)  Of  the  Etruscans,  or  Tuscans  proper, 
we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  that  they  were  probably  of  Indo- 
European  origin, 

§  8.  The  geographical  divisions  of  Italy  usually  recognized  had 
their  origin  in  the  names  which  the  Romans  found  attached  to  the 
countries  or  their  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  they  conquered 
them.  No  formal  division  of  the  country  took  place  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who  divided  it  into  11  regions,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  in  all  instances  coincident  with  that  of  the  old  provinces. 
The  regions  included  the  following  countries :  1.  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. 2.  The  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania  and 
Bruttium,  4.  The  Frentani,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini, 
Sabini  and  Samnium.  6.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria. 
8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  11.  The  W.  part  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padank.  This  division  continued  with  but  slight  alteration  to  the 
time  of  Constan tine,  who  added  to  Italy  the  provinces  of  Rhaetia 
and  Vindelicia,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
arranged  the  whole  into  17  provinces,— the  northern  being  placed 
under  the  Vicarius  Italiae,  and  the  southern  under  the  Vicarius 
Urbis  Romae.    This  division  survived  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

I.  Istria  and  Venetia. 

§  9.  The  small  district  named  Istria/  or  Histria)  lay  in  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  lUyricum,  and  consisted  of  the 


^  The  name  is  deriyed  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the  notion  that  a 
branch  of  the  Ister  or  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  That  notion,  however, 
probably  originated  in  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Ister  and  Istri. 
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preater  portion  of  the  triangular  peninsula  which  i)rojects  into  the 
Adriatic  between  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus. 
The  river  Arsia  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Formio  on  the  X., 
where  it  adjoined  Venetia.  It  was  not  a  naturally  fertile  cofuntiy, 
but  in  the  later  a^es  it  exported  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil  to  Ravenna.  The  Istrians  were  probably  an  lUyrian 
race,  but  we  know  little  of  them.  The  towns  are  few,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Pola,  unimportant. 

Pola,  Polat  was  Rituated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  on  a 
land-Iocke  1  bay  which  formed  nn  excellent  port.  Tradition  assigned 
to  it  a  Colchian  origin.  We  hear  little  of  it  until  Augustus  established 
R  colony  there,' with  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia.  There  are  considerable 
remains,  among  which  the  amphitheatre,  two  temples,  dedicated,  the 
oue  to  Rome  aud  Aiigu.stus,  the  other  to  Diana,  and  a  triumphal  arch, 
named  the  Porta  A  urea,  are  most  famous.  We  may  also  notice — 
Fuentinm,  Paremo,  on  the  W.  coast,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Nola,  dccu- 
pied  by  Romans,  aud  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony  by  Trajan;  and 
£glda,  more  to  the  N.,  also  a  Roman  settlement,  and  restored  by 
Justin  II.  under  the  name  of  Justinopolis. 

Uistory.—The  Istrians  first  appear  in  history  as  confederates  of  the 
Illyrians  in  their  piratical  undertakings.  Shortly  before  the  second 
Punic  War  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  M.  Minucius  Rufus  and 
P.  Cornelius.  In  B.C.  183  they  were  again  attacked  by  M.  Claudius 
MarcelluB  ;  and  in  the  years  178  and  177  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
A.  Manlius  and  C.  Claudius. 

§  10.  The  boundaries  of  YenetU  varied  considerably  at  different 
periods.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  they  were  fixed 
at  the  Athesis  on  the  W.,  and  the  Formio  in  the  E. ;  but  in  the 
former  direction,  Verona,  Brixia,  and  Cremona,  and  sometimes  even 
Bergomum,  were  included  within  its  limits, twhile  in  the  latter  the 
town  of  Tergeste  was  frequently  regarded  a.s  belonging  to  Istria,  in 
which  case  the  boundary  would  be  placed  at  the  Timavus.  Some- 
times Camia  was  regai-ded  as  a  distinct  country  from  Venetia,  and 
again,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  both  of  these  districts  were 
included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  of  Venetia  con- 
sists of  a  broad  and  level  plain,  through  which  the  Alpine  streams 
find  their  way  in  very  broad  beds,  formed  in  the  periods  when  they 
are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  coast  itself  in  the 
S.W.  is  fringed  witli  lagunes,  through  which  the  rivers  escape  to 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  The  rivers  are  confined  in  their  lower 
courses  by  artificial  Ijarriers.  The  northern  portion  of  Venetia  is  of 
a  mountainous  character,  being  intersected  with  the  spurs  of  the 
Alj)s. 

§  11.  The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  and  are  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  country.  The  Athitis,  Adige  (p.  488),  is  the 
most  important.  The  next  in  point  of  magnitude  is  the  Xediiieui» 
or  Xedoaetts,  Brertia,  which  flows  by  Patavium,  and  receives  as  a 
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tributary  the  Meduacus  Minor,  Bacchiglione,  Then  follow,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E. — the  Silis,  Sele,  a  small  stream  flowing  by  Altinum ;  the 
Plavis,  Piave,  which  enters  the  sea  a  few  miles  E.  of  Altinum  ;  the 
Liquentla,  Livenza ;  the  Tilayemptui,  Tagliamento,  the  most  impor- 
tant  in  the  E.  *part  of  the  province,  having  its  sources  in  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Alps  above  Julium  Camicura ;  the  Turmg,  Torrff 
KatitBO,  Natisone,  and  SontiuB,  Isonzo,  which  now  unite  their 
streams,  but  which  formerly  flowed  in  other  courses, — the  Turrus 
and  Natiso  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  four  miles  W.  of  the  present 
channel,  and  the  Sontius  by  an  independent  channel ;  the  Frigldus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Sontius  ;'  the  Tim&TOBi  TimaOf  a  river  little  more 
than  a  mile  long,  but  of  great  size  and  depth,  being  50  yards  broad 
close  to  its  source,*  and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size  ;  and  the  Formio,  on  the  borders  of  Istria. 

§  12.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Venetia  were  named  Euganei,  a 
people  of  whom  some  traces  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps 
within  the  historical  period,  but  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing. 
The  two  chief  races  in  later  times  were  the  YenSti,  probably  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  W.  district  from  the  Athesis  to 
the  Plavis,  and  the  Cand,  probably  a  Celtic  race,  who  occupied  the 
E.  district.  The  towns  of  Venetia  rose  to  high  prosperity  under  the 
Roman  empire,  not  only  from  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but 
because  they  stood  oh  the  great  high-road  that  communicated  with 
the  E.  To  the  latter  circumstance  they  also  owed  their  adversity ; 
for  it  was  through  Venetia  that  the  barbarian  hordes  descended, 
into  Italy.  Aquileia  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  from 
its  position  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  the  key  of  Italy,  and 
hence  the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  Impe- 
rial jDower. 

Tergeste,  Trieste,  was  situated  on  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Istria.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  settle- 
ment as  eariy  as  B.C.  51,  when  it  was  plundered  by  some  barbarians: 
in  32  it  was  fortified  by  Octavian,  and  it  was  made  a  colony  by  Augus- 
tus. It  is  seldom  noticed,  and  never  attained  the  importance  which 
its  modem  representative,  Trieste,  now  enjoys.  Aquileia,  Aquileia,  was 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.    It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  ».c.  181,  and  named  after 


B  The  number  of  its  sources  is  variouriy  stated:  Virgil  makes  them  nine; 
modem  travellers  reduce  them  to  four.  There  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
some  communication  with  the  sea,  by  which  some  of  the  springs  were  rendered  at 
times  brackish,  and  hence  perhaps  the  term  pelagua  applied  by  Virgil ;  this 
phenomenon  no  longer  exists : — 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achivis, 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Liburnorum,  et  fontem  supcrare  Timavi  ; 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  niontis 

It  mare  proruptum,  et  pclago  premit  arva  sonanti. — ^n.  i.  242. 
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the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  appearing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
It  Boon  roHe  to  importance,  both  as  a  pLioe  of  trade  and  as  a  military 
station  for  the  defence  of  the  N.E.  border.*  In  A.D.  238  it  was  besieged 
without  effect  by  the  tyrant  Blaximin;  in  340,  the  younger  Constantine 
was  defeated  and  slain  beneath  its  walls;  in  388,  it  witnessed  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theodoeius  the  Great;  and  in 
423,  that  of  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II.  In  452  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Attila.  Fomni  Julil,  Cividale  di  Frivlit  lay  about 
25  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  It 
was  probably  founded  by  Julius  Caesar  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Cami:  but  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Aquileia,  when  it 
became  the  capital  of  Yenetia.  Jnlinm  Carnloum,  Zuglio,  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  was  probably  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  Forum  Julii.  Altliinni,  AUino;  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Silis,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  lagune,  from  which  it  is  now  two  miles 
distant.  It  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,^  and 
Mras  further  known  for  its  excellent  wool*  and  its  fish:  it  became  a 
colony  probably  under  Tnyan.  PataTivm,  Padova,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Medoacus,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  mythical 
founder  was  Antenor.*  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  b.c.  301, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Cleonymus.  In  174  it  is 
again  noticed,  as  seeking  the  interference  of  the  Romans.  QenenJly 
speaking,  however,  its  Mstory  was  uneventful,  and  it  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  from  its  woollen  manufactures,^  which  so  enriched 
its  citizenSj'^hat  it  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome,  able  to 
produce  500  persons  entitled  to  equestrian  rank.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Livy.  In  a.d.  452  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Attila. 
Near  it  were  some  celebrated  mineral  waters,  at  a  place  named  Ap5xii 
Font,  Bagni  cC  Ahanot  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  singular  volcanic  group 
of  hills  named  Euganeus  Collis:'  these  waters  were  resorted  to  by 
patients  fram  all  parts  of  Italy.  Lastly,  YerQna,  Verona,  though 
situated  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Athesis,'  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Venetian  town,  as  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Euganei.  Of  its  early 
history  we  know  nothing  :  it  became  under  the  Romans  a  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.   The  Campi  Raudii,  the  scene  of  Marius's  victory  over  the  Cimbri, 


*  Ausonius  places  it  ninth  in  his  Ordo  Nobilium  UrUum  : — 
Nona  inter  claras  Aquileia  cieberiB  urbes 
Ttala  ad  Illyricos  objecU  colonia  montes 
Mcenibus  et^partu  celebenima. 
^  .Smola  Baianis  Altlni  littora  villifi.  Mart.  It.  25. 

*  YelleribuB  primis  Appulia,  Parma  secundis 

NobUis;  Alttnnm  tertia  laudat  otIs.  Mart.  xiv.  155. 

*  Hie  tamen  ille  (sc.  Antenor)  urbem  Fatavi,  sedeoque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  et  genii  nomen  dedit ;  armaque  fixit 

Troia.  ^n.  i.  247. 

*  Vellera  cum  sumant  Patavins  multa  trilioes 

£t  pinguefl  tunicas  serra  secai-e  potest.  Mart.  xiv.  143. 

'  Euganeo,  si  vera  fides  memorantibus,  augur, 

Colle  sedens,  Aponus  terris  ubi  fiunifer  exit.         Luc.  vli.  193. 
»  Turn  Verona  Ath«9i  eireutf^flua,  8il.  Ital.  viii.  597. 
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were  near  it.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus,^  and  the  scene  of  some 
interesting  occurrences  in  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  empire.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation :  it  waa  built 
of  marble^  and  was  capable  of  holding  22,<i00  persons.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  a  gateway  named  Porta  de  Boraari,  and  of  the 
walls  erected  by  QalUenus  in  a.d.  265. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  mav  notice — Tarviiiiim,  Treviso,  on 
the  Silis,  a  considerable  city  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire;  Opi- 
tergium,  OdertOt  between  the  rivers  PI  avis  and  Liquentia,  a  consider- 
able  town  under  the  Romans,  destroyed  by  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni 
in  A.D.  372,  but  afterwards  restored;  Ateste,  Estet  about  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Patavium,  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance  as  early  as  B.c.  136, 
and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony;  and  Vloentia,  or  Yioetia,  Vicenza^ 
about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Patavium,  frequently  noticed  by  Roman  writers, 
but  evidently  not  a  place  of  importance. 

Boads. — Venetia  was  traversed  by  an  important  hish-road,  which 
formed  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  Mediolanum  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Elastem  empire.  K  passed  through 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Patavium,  and  Vicentia.  From  Patavium  a  branch 
road  joined  the  iEmilian  Way  at  Mutina.  The  range  of  the  Alps  wag 
crossed  at  three  points:  (1.)  by  a  road  which  led  from  Aquileia  up  the 
valley  of  the  Frigid  us,  and  crossed  Mount  Ocra  to  ^mona  in  Pannonia; 
(2.)  by  a  road  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Camicum,  and  thence  across  * 
the  Alps  to  the  valley  of  the  Oail  and  the  Pwter  Thai;  and  (3.)  by  a 
route  which  left  Opitergium  and  passed  through  the  Val  Sugana  to 
Tridentum,  and  there  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Athesis. 

History.— The  history  of  Venetia  is  unimportant :  the  Veneti  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.c.  302  against  the  Qauls,  and  they 
adhered  to  that  alliance  with  great  fidelity.  The  Cami  were  reduced 
about  B.C.  181.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  Veneti  had  passed 
from  the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  subjects  of  Rome.  They  pro- 
bably acquired  the  franchise  in  B.C.  49. 

II.  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

§  13.  Ckdlia  Cisalpina  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Athesis  on 
the  side  of  Venetia  and  farther  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Rubicon  and  the  Apennines,  separating  it  from  Umbria 
and  Etruria  respectively ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Trebia  on  the  side  of 
Liguria,  and  further  N.  by  the  Alps ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
and  Rhastirf.  This  province  may  be  described  generally  as  con- 
sisting of  the  basin  of  the  Po ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
near  the  rise  of  that  river  which  belonged  to  Liguria,  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  falls  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  which  was  un- 
equally divided  by  it  into  two  portions,  named  Transpadftna  and  Cis- 
padflna.  The  basin  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  Adriatic  Sea  sup- 
plying the  base  line,  whence  the  sides  of  the  valley  gradually  con- 
tract towards  the  W.  The  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  the  length  of  which,  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 

*  Mantua  Yirgilio  gaudet,  Verona  Catallo.  Ov.  Am.  ill.  15,  7. 
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tlie  delta  of  the  Po,  is  above  200  miles,  while  its  width  between 
Bouonia  aiid  Verona  is  about  70.  Its  soil  was  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  the  productions  varied :  we  may  particularly  notice  wool,  swine, 
flax,  and  every  kind  of  grain. 

Names* — Various  designations  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  Gaul 
of  Italy  from  the  northern  country  of  that  name.  The  most  usual  was 
Cisalpina,  i.  e.  "on  this  side  of  the  Alps,"  as  opposed  to  Tranaalpina; 
or  Citerior,  "nearer,"  as  opposed  to  Ulterior,  "further.**  The  Greek 
writers  used  the  exprassions  "  Gaul  within  the  Alps,"  or  "Gaul  about 
the  Po;"  or,  again,  "the  land  of  the  Italian  Gauls."  After  it  had 
become  thoroughly  Romanized,  it  was  termed  Gallia  Togata,  in  oppo- 
sition to  G.  Braccata  or  Comata.  Frequently  it  is  termed  simply 
Gallia. 

§  14.  The  mountains  that  bound  the  basin  of  the  Po  are  connecte4 
either  with  the  Ali)s  or  the  Apennines :  only  a  few  of  them  received 
special  designations.  The  rivers  are  for  the  most  part  tributaries  of 
the  Po.  Those  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  are  of  considerable  size  and 
length ;  those  on  the  S.  bank  are  of  less  importance.  Tliis  differ- 
♦  ence  is  due  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Po  approaches  the 
Apennines  more  nearly  than  the  Alps,  and  partly  to  the  large 
amount  of  snow  that  covers  the  latter  range.  The  most  important 
of  these  tributaries,  from  W.  to  E.,  on  its  left  bank  were — the  Ihuia 
HiaMf  Dora  Biparia,  which 'joins  it  near  Augusta  Taurinonun; 
the  Btura,  Stura ;  the  Orgus,  Oreo ;  the  Bnria  Mmjot,  Dora  Baltea^ 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  by  Augusta,  Aosta ;  the  Beiltai* 
Sesia  ;  the  Tielnus,*  Ticino,  flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanns,  his- 
torically famous  for  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  in 
B.C.  *218,  as  well  as  for  engagements  between  the  Alemanni  and 
Aurelian  in  a.d.  270,  and  between  Magnentius  and  Constantins  in 
352 ;  the  Addnaf  Adda,  from  the  Lacus  Larius ;  the  Olliu*  Os^io^ 
from  the  Lacus  Sebinus ;  and  the  Mineiiii,*  Mincio,  from  the  Lacus 
Benacus,  on  whose  banks  Cornelius  defeated  the  Insubres  and  Ceno- 
mani  in  B.C.  197.  On  the  southern  bank  we  have  to  notice  in 
Gallia,  the  Trebia*  Trehbta^  flowing  by  Placentia,  and  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the'Homan  consul  Sempronius,  in 


*  Silios  ItalicuB  notices  the  remarkable  clearness  of  its  water  : —  ^ 

Camleas  Ticiniis  aquas,  et  stagna  Tadoso 

Perspienus  senrat  torbari  nescia  fundo, 

Ao  nitldum  Tiridi  lente  trahlt  amne  liqnorem.— iv.  8S. 

*  The  Mineins,  after  it  leaves  lake  Benaeus,  nans  in  a  deep  winding  coarse, 
and  near  Mantua  spreads  out  into  shallow  lakes ;  henoe  Virgil : — 

Propter  aquam,  tardi$  inffttu  xMJIexihu  errat 

Hindus,  et  tenera  prsetezit  anmdine  ripas.---(7«0fv.  ill.  14. 
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B.C.  218 ;  the  Sonltenna,  Panaro^  which  flows  not  far  from  Mutina, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Lignrians  and  the 
Romans  under  C.  Claudius,  in  b.o.  177;  and  the  Bhenns*  BenOy 
which  flows  near  Bononia,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  interview'  be- 
tween Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus,  that  took  place  on  a  small 
island  formed  by  its  waters.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
several  unimportant  8tre)ams,  one  of  which,  the  Enbloon,  probably 
the  FiumicinOf  has  derived  celebrity  from  its  having  formed  the 
boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina ;'  the  passage  of  it  by  Caesar  was 
therefore  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

§  15.  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  Tuscans : 
these  were  driven  southwards  by  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
at  different  periods  in  successive  emigrations,  commencing,  according 
to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  The  most  important  of 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  from  E.  to  W.,  (1.)  in  Gallia  Transpadana,were— 
the  CexLom&ni,  between  the  Athesis  and  the  Addua ;  the  Insnbreflf 
between  the  Addua  and  Ticinus ;  the  LbbvI  and  Liliioiif  to  the  W,  of 
the  Ticinus;  the  Balaisi,  to  the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria 
Major ;  and  the  Tanifni,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  in  the  Alpine  valleys  N. 
of  the  Po.  (2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadana — the  Sen5ne8»  on  the  Adriatic, 
between  Ravenna  and  Ancona ;  the  LixigdneB,  more  to  the  N.,  in 
the  low  flat  land  E.  of  Mutina  and  Bononia ;  the  Boii»  between  the 
Po  and  the  Apennines ;  and  the  Ananes,  in  the  W.,  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines.  The  towns  of  this  province  were  in  some  instances 
of  Tuscan  origin  :  this  was  certainly  the  case  with  Mantua,  Adria, 
and  Bononia.  A  few  others,  as  Mediolanum  and  Brixia,  were  of 
Gallic  origin ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Gauls  lived  in  villages, 
and  the  towns  were  erected  by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  their 
interests,  as  military  posts  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  first  that  were  thus  established  were  Placentia  on  the  S.,  and 
Cremona  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Po,  in  e.g.  219.  Subsequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  roads,  the  towns  became  wealthy  and  nume- 
rous. The  iEmilian  Way,  in  particular,  in  Cispadana,  was  studded 
with  large  and  prosperous  towns,  such  as  Bononia,  Mutina,  Regium 
Lepidi,  and  Parma.  In  Transpadana  there  were  two  lines:  one 
running  parallel  to  the  Po,  and  marked  by  Mantua,  Cremona,  and 
Ticinum ;  another  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  Brixia,  Bergomum, 
and  Comum.  Between  these,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
stood  Mediolanum,  the  capital  not  only  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  at  one 
period  of  Italy  itself. 

(1.)  In  Transpadana,  from  E.  to  W.—Hantna,  Mantova,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Miucius,  about  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Po. 


'  See  Lncan  i.  213. 
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Its  antiquity  waa  very  great:  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,*  and 
retained  much  of  its  Etruscan  character  down  to  classical  times.  It 
is  seldom  noticed  in  history,  and  it  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from 
Virgil'  having  been  bom  either  there  or  at  Andes  in  its  territory. 
Brixia,  Brescia^  lay  at  tJie  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  18  miles  W.  of  lake 
Benacus.  It.  was  probably  founded  by  the  Cenomani;  it  became  under 
the  Romans  a  thriving  and  opulent  town,  and  was  made  a  dvic  colony 
by  Augustus  with  the  title  "Colonia  Civicm  Augusta."  It  was  phm- 
dered  by  the  Huns  in  a.d.  452,  but  recovered  the  blow.  The  remains 
of  antiquity  are  numerous  and  interesting.  We  may  particularly 
notice  a  building  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (more  probably  a 
htuSioa  than  a  temple),  portions  of  the  theatre,  a  bronse  statue  of 
Victory,  and  a  laiige  collection  of  inscriptions.  CranfiUA,  Cremona, 
was  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  about  six  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  219 
with  6000  men.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Qauls  for  its  fidelity  in 
the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  and  suffered  the  confiscation  of  its  territory  in  consequence.^ 
In  the  Civil  War  of  a.d.  69  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Vitellian 
forces;  and,  having  been  captured  by  Antoniiis,  Vespasian's  general, 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Though  rebuilt,  it  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity in  ancient  times.  Hudiftltanm,  Milan,  was  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain,  about  28  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Insubres,  and  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  222.  We  hear 
little  of  its  early  history:  it  probably  submitted  to  Rome  in  190, 
received  the  Latin  franchise  in  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in 
49.  Subsequently  it  became  a  place  of  litersry  distinction;  but  its 
ultimate  greatness  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  imperial 
residence,  for  which  its  central  position  in  reference  to  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Pannonia,  particularly  adapted  it.  Maximian  (about  a.d.  30;i)  vn^ 
the  first  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  his  successors  followed  his 
example  down  to  Honorius  in  404.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attila  in  452,  but  it  retained  its  eminence,  and  became,  in  476,  the 
residence  of  the  Grothic  kings.  It  was  adorned  w^ith  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  sixteen  columns  of  a 
portico  formerly  attached  to  the  public  baths.  Bergftmum,  Berwimo^ 
lay  33  miles  N.E.  of  Mediolanum,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lacus 
Larius.  It  is  seldom  noticed,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
town:  it  derived  its  wealth  chiefly  from  copper-mines  in  its  terri- 
toty.  It  was  laid  waste  bv  Attila  in  452.  Comnm,  Como^  wps  situated 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larius.     The  earliest  notice  of  it 


•  Virgil  informs  us  of  this,  and  further  that  it  contained  12  peoples,  wherrin 
be  probably  refers  to  some  internal  divisions  of  the  place : — 

Mantua,  dives  avis ;  sed  non  genus  omnibus  onum  : 

Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  qtiatemi ; 

Ipsa  caput  populis;  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires.— .£».  x.  201. 

*  The  poet  possessed  an  estate  there,  which  was  conilscated  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
but  was  restored  to  him  by  Augustus  : — 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt ; 
Et  tibi  magna  satis,  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus, 
Limofloque  palus  obducat  pascua  Junco.  Eel,  i.  47. 

»  Mantua  was  involved  in  this  disaster ;  hence  VlrgiKs  exclamation  : — 
Mantua  vse  miaerse  nimium  vielna  Cremonse  X—Eel.  ix.  28. 
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occurs  in  B.C.  196,  when  It  joined  the  Insubres  against  the  Romans, 
and  was  consequently  taken  by  them.  It  was  several  times  furnished 
with  Roman  settlers;  and,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  when  Julius 
Csesar  sent  5000  there,  its  name  was  changed  to  Novum  Comum.  The 
place  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Plinys,  the  younger 
of  whom  had  several  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  TieTnuTn,  Pavia, 
lyas  situated  ou  the  Ticinus,  about  five  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Po.  It  is  not  noticed  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  probably 
had  risen  to  be  a  considerable  place  under  the  Republic.  Its  position  on 
the  extension  of  the  ^milian  Way  made  it  an  important  post.  It  was 
here  that  the  troops  of  Vitellius  rebelled,  that  Claudius  II.  was  saluted 
with  the  imperial  title,  and  that  Oonstantius  took  leave  of  his  nephew 
Julius.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  restored  by  the  Gothic  king 
Theodoric,  and  made  one  of. the  strongest  fortresses  of  Northern 
Italy.  From  a.d.  570  to  774  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  whence  its  modem  name  is 
derived.  YeroeUsa,  Vercelli,  the  chief  town  of  the  Libicii,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Sessites:  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  after 
Strabo's  time.  It  was  chiefly  famous  for  its  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo. 
Aniputa  Taurinomm,  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Po  at  the  junction  of  the  Duria  Minor.  Its  original  name 
appears  to  have  been  Taurasia:  its  historical  name  dates  from  the 
time  when  Augustus  planted  a  colony  there.  Its  position  was  good, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Po.  Augusta  Pnrtoria,  Aosta,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Duria  Major,  was  founded  by  Augustus  with  3000  veterans,  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  subjection.  It  commanded  the  passes  over 
the  Pennine  and  Grainn  Alps,  and  was  a  place  of  considera'ble  im- 
portance, as  attested  by  its  numerous  remains,  consisting  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  a  gateway,  a  fine  biidge,  and  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Adria,  or  Hadria.  Adrta^ 
between  the  Po  and  the  Athesis,  formerly  on  the  sea-coast  but  now 
1 4  miles  distant  from  it,  an  Etruscan  town  of  early  commercial  im- 
portance, but  insignificant  under  the  Romans  ;  Bedriacmn,  between 
Verona  and  Cremona,  the  scene  of  two  important  battles  in  a.d.  69 
between  the  generals  of  Vitellius  and  those  of  Otho  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  Vespasitm  in  the  second ;  Laus  Pompeii,  Lodi  Vecchio, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Mediolanum,  probably  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  confeired  the  Latin  citizenship  on  the  munici- 
palities of  these  parts;  Eporedia,  Ivrea,  on  the  Duria  Major  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Salassi,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  Salassi,  and,  after  the  subjugation  of  this  tribe,  a  place  of 
wealth  aud  importance;  Kovaiia,  Novara,  between  Mediolanum  and 
VercellsB,  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  declared  in  favour  of 
Vitellius  in  a.d.  69 ;  and,  lastly,  Segosio,  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  chief- 
tain Cottius,  and  of  importance  as  commanding  the  passes  over  Mont 
Gentvre  and  Mont  Cents. 

(2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadanu. — ^Ravenna,  Ravenna,  was  situated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
lagunes  which  stretch  northwards  as  far  as  Altinum.  It  was  originally 
an  Umbriau  town.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  until  a  late  period  of  the 
Republic,  nor  is  it  known  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  Its  sub- 
sequent importance  was  due  to  Augustus,   who  constructed  a  port 
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named  PortuB  CIamu,  or  simply  Claans,  ei^ble  of  holding  250  ahips 
of  war,  and  made  it  the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Adnatic.  The 
town  was  very  secure,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  lagunes,  but 
built  on  piles  in  a  lagune  liJke  Venice,^  and  also  being  well  fortified. 
The  later  emperors  frequently  made  it  their  military  quarters,  and 
from  the  time  of  Uonorius,  in  Aj»,  404,  it  was  selected  from  its  gpreat 
SAcuritv  to  be  their  permanent  residence.  The  Qothic  kings  retained 
it  as  their  capital  until  539,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantines,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Bysantine  exarchs.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards  in  about  750.  The  sea-cosst  has  now 
receded  more  than  four  miles  from  the  town.  The  only  Roman 
remaiuis  are  a  few  basilicas  and  a  sepulchral  chapel.  Ikmonift,  Bologna, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  th,e  river  Rhenus.  It  was  originally 
an  Etruscan  town  with  tbe  name  of  Felaina ;  it  afterwards  x^ssod  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boian  Oaula ;  and  finally  it  became  a  Roman  colony  in 
B  c.  189.  It  was  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication opened  by  the  Romans.  In  B.C.  43  it  was  garrisoned  by  M. 
Antonius,  out  was  seized  by  Hirtius.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Antonian  family,  and  hence  was  not  required  to  take  up  arms 
against  Antony  in  B.C.  32.  Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
however,  Octavian  sent  a  colony  thither.  In  a.d.  53  it  was  much 
damaged  by  a  fire,  but  it  was  restored  by  Claudius.  MutilnA,  Modena, 
lay  25  miles  W.  of  Bononia,  on  the  Via  Emilia.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  probably  in  the  Gaulish  War,  b.c.  225-222,  and  was 
made  a  colony  in  183.  It  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  Wars.' 
In  44  D.  Brutus  occupied  it,  and  was  besieged  in  it  by  M.  Antonius, 
who  was  defeated,  however,  outside  the  walls  in  two  engagements  in 
43,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  In  a.d.  452  its  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  Attila,  and  in  about  600  it  fell  into  decay.  It  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  wool.^  Panna,  Parma,  between  Mutina  and  Pla- 
centia,  was  established  as  a  Roman  colony  in  B.C.  183.  It  is  seldom 
noticed  until  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  sided  against  M.  Antonius,  and 
was  consequently  taken  and  plundered  in  B.c.  43.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  fine  wool.^  It  survived  Attila's  invasion,  and  was  a 
wealthy  city  after  the  Lombard  conquest.  Plooentia,  Pieicenza,  was 
situated  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  ooi^uence  of  the  Trebia. 
It  was  founded  in  b.c.  219  by  the  Romans,  and  supplied  with  6000 
colonists.  In  b.c.  200  it  was  captured  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Gauls, 
and  for  some  years  was  liable  to  their  incursions,  so  much  so  that  in 
190  a  fresh  body  of  3000  colonists  were  sent  there.  Thenceforward  it 
prospered,  and  under  Augustus  it  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Cispadana. 


AU  the^  allusions  to  Ravenna  bear  upon  its  "  watery  "  character : — 
Quique  ^avi  remo  limosis  segniter  undis 

Lenta  paludo3(B  proscindunt  stagna  Kavennae.—- Sil.  Ital.  viii.  602. 
Sit  cisterna  mihi,  quam  vinea,  inalo  Ravennae  ; 

Quum  possim  multo  vendere  pluris  aquam. — Mabt.  iii.  56. 

*  His  Ceesar,  Ferusina  fames,  Mutimeque  labores 
Accedant.  Luc.  1.  41. 

*  Sutor  oerdo  dedit  tibi,  culta  Bononia,  munos ; 

Fullo  dedit  Mutinie.  ALlkt.  iii.  59. 

s  Velleribus  primis  Appulia,  Parma  secundis 

l^biUs.  Mart.  xiv.  155 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — ^Faventia,  Famzay  on 
the  Via  Emilia,  famed  for  its  vines  and  its  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  where  Carbo  and  Norbanus  were  defeated 
by  Metellus  in  B.C.  82 ;  Fonim  Gomelii,  Imola,  10  miles  W.  of  Paventia, 
said  to  have  been  named  after  the  dictator  Sulla,  the  residence  of 
Martial  at  one  period  of  his  life ;  Glatema,  on  the  Via  .Emilia,  the 
scene  of  some  military  operations  during  the  Civil  War  in  B.C.  43,  and 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Via  ^Emilia  which  has  ceaaed  to  exist  in 
modern  times ;  Brizellam,  Brescello,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life ; 
Beginm  Lepldi,  Reggio,  17  miles  W.  of  Mutina,  deriving  its  surname 
probably  from  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  constructor  of  the  great  road,  a 
place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Civil  War  with  M.  Antonius  ;  and,' 
lastly,  Glastidiiim,  Casteggio,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  7  miles  S.  of 
the  Po,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  b.c.  222,  by 
Marcellus  over  the  Insubrians,  and  a  place  apparently  of  some  import- 
ance until  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Boads, — We  have  frequently  mentioned  the  Via  JEmilia  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  was  constructed  in  B.C.  187,  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus^ 
to  connect  Placentia  with  Ariminum.  It  runs  in  a  direct  line  for  180 
miles  through  a  level  plain,  and  is  still  the  great  high  road  of  that  dis- 
trict. So  great  was  its  importance  that  its  name  was  transferred  to  the 
province  through  which  it  passed."  From  Placentia  the  road  was  con- 
tinued to  Me<Jiolanum,  probably  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Transpadan  Gauls.  From  Mediolanum  branch-roads  led  to  Augusta 
Prsetoria  in  the  W.  and  to  Aquileia  in  the  N.E.  There  were  also 
branch-roads  from  Mutina  to  Patavium,  and  from  Placentia  to  Ticinum 
and  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  so  on  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  There  were 
five  important  passes  over  the  Alps  in  this  province  : — (1.)  Across  the 
Rhsetian  Alps,  between  Verona  and  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  by  way  of 
Tridentum,  the  valleys  of  the  Athesis  and  Atagis,  and  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner.  (2.)  Between  the  Lacus  Larius  and  Brigantia,  on  the  Lake 
of  Gon8tanc€y  either  by  the  Spliigen  or  by  the  Septimer,  both  of  which 
passes  are  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (3.)  Across  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  Augusta  Praetoria  and  Octodurus,  Martigny,  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  (4.)  Across  the  Graian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Prsetoria  and 
the  valley  of  the  Isara,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  (5.)  Across  the 
Cottian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Brigantio,  Briangon, 
in  Gaul,  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Grenevre.  Lastly,  the  Apennines  were 
.  crossed  by  a  road  between  Bononia  and  Arretium. 

History. — The  Gauls  became  first  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
formidable  incursions  undertaken  by  them  towards  the  S.,  in  one  of 
which,  in  b  c.  390,  the  city  of  Rome  itself  was  taken  and  in  part  de- 
stroyed. The  first  tribe  on  whose  territory  the  Romans  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  were  the  Senones,  who  lived  in  the  extreme  S.E. 
and  in  Umbria:  this  occurred  in  282.  It  "was  not  until  fifty  years  later 
that  the  great  Gallic  War  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  "  Gallicus  ager,"  In  this  the  Romans  gradually  subdued  all 
the  Gaulish  tribes ;  Placentia  and  Cremona  were  occupied  as  colonies 
in  219 ;  the  Boil,  in  Cispadana,  yielded  in  191 ;  and  the  Gauls  of  Trans- 
padana,  among  whom  the  Insubres  were  most,  conspicuous  for  their  re- 


•  This  usage  appears  to  have  commenced  at  a  very  early  period  : — 
Romam  vade,  liber.     Si,  veneris  undo,  requiret, 

^milise  dices  de  regrione  viae.  Mart.  iii.  4. 
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sistance  to  Rome,  yielded  about  ihe  same  time.  Of  the  history  of 
Qallia  CisalpiQa,  as  a  Roman  province,  we  know  little,  except  that  in 
B.C.  89  the  JuB  Latii  was  conferred  on  the  towns  N.  of  the  Po,  in  re- 
ward for  the  fidelity  of  the  Gauls  in  the  Social  War. 

III.   LlOURIA. 

§  16,  The  province  of  liguia  extended  along  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  from  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  separating  it  from 
Gaul,  to  the  Macra  on  the  £.,  separating  it  from  Etruria ;  north- 
wards it  extended  inland  to  the  river  Padus,  the  right  bank  of  which, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia,  formed  the  boundary.  This 
district  is  throughout  of  a  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  The 
chief  exports  were  timber,  cattle,  hides,  and  honey.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 
Among  the  special  productions  may  be  noticed  a  breeds  of  dwarf 
horses  and  mules,  and  a  mineral  resembling  amber,  called  ligurium. 
The  coast  is  steep,  and  afifords  few  natural  ports.  The  rivers  ou 
the  S.  of  the  Apennines  are  small,  and  call  for  no  special  notice  :  on 
the  N.  of  them  there  are  several  important  tributaries  of  the  Padus, 
particularly  the  Tan&ms,  Tanaro,  with  its  confluent  the  Stnnu 

§  17.  The  inhabitants  of  Liguria  (the  Ligyes  and  Ligystini  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Ligiires  of  the  Romans)  were  a  wild  and  hardy  race, 
chiefly  noted  for  their  excellence  as  light-armed  troops.  They  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  tribes,  which  coalesced  only 
on  occasions  of  public  danger.  Of  these  tribes  the  most  important 
were — the  Apoaai*  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra ;  the  Ingaimif  on  the 
W.  coast ;  the  Intemelii,  on  the  borders  of  Graul ;  the  Yagienni,  in 
the  mountainous  district  N.  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sources  of  the 
Padus ;  and  the  Tauiini,  who  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padus,  but  whose  capital  {Turin)  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages  and  moun-  * 
tain  fastnesses,  and  even  under  the  Romans  the  towns  along  the  sea- 
coasts  were  few.  Genua  served  as  the  chief  port,  and  Lunas  Portus 
in  the  E.  was  also  a  place  of  trade.  In  the  interior  there  were 
several  flourishing  places  under  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  points 
where  the  mountains  declined  towards  the  plain,  such  as  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  Alba  Pompeia,  Asta,  and  Dertona.  These  are  seldom 
noticed  in  history,  but  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance. We  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E.,  taking 
first  those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  afterwards  those  in  the  interior. 

(1.)  On  the  Coast— 'Niomsi,  Nice,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  on  the  borders  of  Gaul.  It  was  a  colony  of  Mas- 
silia,  and  was  therefore  not  a  Liguiian  possession.    In  B.C.  154  it  was 
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attacked  by  the  Liguriana.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  attached  to  Qaul.  Heronlis  MonoBd  Portas,  Monaco,  was  also  a 
Matjsilian  colony,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Hercules.  It 
possessed  a  small  harbour,  which  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  Spain.  Albinm  Intemeliam,  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rutuba,  and 
derived  its  name  Albium  from  its  proximity  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 
Alhinm  Ingaunom,  Alhenga,  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  on  the  coast 
more  to  the  E.,  became  a  municipal  town  of  importance  under  the 
Romans.  Gtentia,  Genoa,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Qulf,  and 
was  the  chief  town  in  Liguria,  an  eminence  which  it  owed  partly  to  its 
excellent  port,  and  partly  as  being  the  point  whence  the  valley  of  the 
Fo  was  most  easily  accessible,— a  road  crossing  the  Apennines  at  this 
point.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Scipio  and  by  Mago  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  By  the  latter  it  was  destroyed  in  b.c.  205,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans  in  203.     It  is  seldom  mentioned  afterwards. 

(2.)  In  the  Inferior,— AuguatA  Yagiennomm,  the  capital  of  the  Vagi- 
enni,  stood  between  the  Stura  and  Tanarus,  probably  at  a  place  near 
Bene,  where  considerable  ruins  exist,  comprising  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct, amphitheatre,  baths^  &c.  Pollentia,  Fcienza,  was  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Tanarus.  Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to 
the  great  battle  fought  there  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths  imder 
Alaric,  in  a.d.  40.3.  Its  pottery  and  its  dark-coloured  wool  are  noticed. 
Alba  Pompeia,  AJha,  on  the  Tanarus,  owed  its  distinctive  appellation 
to  Cn.  PompeiuB  Strabo,  who  conferred  many  privileges  on  the  towns 
of  this  district.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax.  Asta, 
Asti,  on  the  Tanarus,  became  a  Roman  colony,  probably  under  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  It  was  noted  for  its  pottery.  Aqiue  StatiellaB,  Acqui, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  owed  its  name  to  the  mineral 
springs  there.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  and  numerous  other 
antiquities  still  exist.  Deit5na,  TorUma,  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  and  recolonised  by  Augustus.  It  stood  on  the 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia,  and  was  a  convenient  station  for 
troops,  tieiiieiieliiixii,  Cimiez,  near  Nicsea,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Romans 
under  the  later  empire,  on  account  of  its  mild  air.  Yada  Sab&ta,  Vado, 
possessing  one  of  the  best  roadsteads  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  and  the  point 
whence  a  road  crossed  the  Apennines. 

Roads. — The  position  of  Liguria  made  it  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
between  Rome  and  Gaul.  The  maritime  road  was  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Aurelia,  and  was  constructed  as  far  as  Yada  Sabata  by  ^milius 
Scaurus  in  B.C.  109.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  n.c.  14, 
that  it  was  carried  on  to  Gaul.  This  was  a  work  of  some  diflficulty,  the 
road  requiring  to  be  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  certain  places. 
At  the  head  of  the  pass  Augustus  erected  a  massive  trophy  or  monu- 
ment, named  Tropsea  Augusti,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Twrhia. 

History. — We  have  some  few  notices  of  the  Ligurians  in  early  Greek 
writers,  from  which  we  conclude  that  they  were  a  more  powerful  and 
widely-spread  nation  in  early  than  in  late  times.  The  Romans  first 
entered  into  warfare  with  them  in  B.C.  237,  and  continued  a  series  of 
.  wars  for  above  eighty  years.  The  progress  of  their  arms  was  very  slow. 
The  Apuani  were  removed  in  a  body  to  Samnium  in  180 ;  the  Ingauni 
and  Intemelii'were  conquered  in  181,  and  the  Statielli  in  173;  but  the 
Ligurians  were  not  really  reduced  to  peaceable  subjection  until  the 
construction  of  the  roads  just  described^  in  the  years  109  and  14. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ITALY — continued,    etruria,  umbria,  picenum,  sabini,  marsi, 

VE8TINI,    MARRUCINI,    TELIGNI,    SAMNIUM. 

IV.  Etruria.  §  1.  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  §  2.  Mountains 
and  Rivers.  §  3.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  V.  Umbria. 
§  4.  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  §  5.  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
§  6.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  VI.  Picenum.  §7. 
Boundaries  ;  Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  8.  Inhabitants  ;  Towns ; 
Roads;  History.  VII.  The  Sabini,  Marsi,  Vestini,  Marrucini, 
and  Peligni.  §  9.  Sabini.  Boundaries,  and  general  features. 
§  10.  Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  11.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads; 
History.  §  12.  The  Marsi.  §  13.  The  Vestini.  §  14.  The  Marru- 
cini.  §  15.  The  Peligni.  VIII.  Samnium.  §  16.  Boundaries; 
Mountains  and  Rivers.  §  17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 
§  18.  The  Frentani. 

IV.  Etruria. 

§  1.  Etmria  (the  Tyrrhenia  of  the  Greeks)  was  bounded  on  the 
^.W.  by  the  river  Macra,  separating  it  from  Ligiiria ;  on  the  N.  by 
the  Apennines  ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Umbria, 
the  Sabini,  and  Latium  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
This  province  is  varied  in  character ;  the  N.  and  N.E.  is  very  moim- 
tainoiis,  being  intersected  with  lofty  and  rugged  spurs  belonging 
to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines ;  the  central  district,  though 
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still  of  a  mountainous  character,  has  ridges  of  less  height  intermixed 
with  valleys  of  considerable  width  and  fertility,  such  as  are  those 
pf  the  Aruus  and  the  Clanis  ;  the  maritime  district,  now  called  the 
Maremma,  is  a  plain  of  varying  width,  according  as  the  ridges 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  coast.  The  general  direction  of  the 
ranges  in  the  central  region  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apennines, 
*.  e,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  and  the  rivers  find  outlets  to  the  sea  at 
places  where  the  ranges  are  interrupted.  Near  the  coast  the  hills 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  in  some 
instances  descend  to  the  very  coast  itself.  In  the  S.E.  there  is  a 
volcanic  region  of  some  extent,  connected  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Campa^na,  The  volcanoes  have  not,  however,  been  active  in  histo- 
rical times,  the  craters  having  been  transformed  into  lakes.  Certain 
portions  of  Etruria  were  remarkably  fertile,  particularly  the  plain 
of  the  Arnus,  the  valleys  of  the  Clanis  and  the  Umbro,  and  the 
maritime  plain.  The  coast-line  is  broken  at  certain  points  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  ranges,  but  still  there  is  a  deficiency  of  good 
harbours. 

§  2.  Few  of  the  Etrurian  mountains  are  known  to  us  by  special 
names ;  we  may,  however,  specify  Argentarius,  ArgentarOy  a  remark- 
able mountain,  forming  a  promontory  on  the  coast ;  Soraote,^  Monte 
8,  Oreste,  near  the  Tiber,  a  bold  and  abrupt  mass,  rising  out  of  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  N.,  and  hence  a  conspicuous  object  from  Rome 
itself;  and  Gixninins  KonSi  Monte  Cimino^  a  range  that  stretches 
away  in  a  S.W.  direction  from  the  Tiber  to  the  sea-coast,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campagna  on  the  N.  The 
two  chief  rivers  of  Etruria  are  the  Amns  and  the  Tiberis  (p.  488). 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  Arnus  the  only  one  whose  ancient  name  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  Anaeri  Serchio,  which  flowed  by  Luca,  and 
formerly  joined  the  Arnus,  but  now  reaches  the  sea  by  an  indepen- 
dent channel.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  we  have  to  notice  the 
Clanift  Chiana,  which  drains  a  valley  between  the  Arnus  and  the 
Tiber  of  such  remarkable  flatness  that  the  waters  can  be  carried  off 
in  either  direction :  in  an6ient  times  the  outlet  was  to  the  Tiber :  at 
present  there  are-  two  channels,  one  into  the  Arnus,  the  other  into 
the  Tiber ;  and  the  GremSra*  Fosso  di  Vcdcoy  a  small  and  generally 
sluggish  brook,^  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  from  Veil  to  the  Tiber, 


*  It  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  the  well-known  ode  : — 

Vldes,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 

Soracte.  Carm.  i.  0,  1. 

On  its  summit  were  a  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo  : — 

Summe  dedm,  aaneii  eustoa  Soractis,  Apollo.  ^n.  xi.  785. 

2  It  is  only  after  heavy  rains  that  its  stream  is  violent :  — 

Ut  celeri  passu  Cremeram  tetigere  rapacem 
(Turbidus  hibemis  ille  fluebat  aquis), 

Castra  loco  ponnnt.  Ov.  Fmt.  ii.  205. 
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and  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fabii  in  B.c.  476.  On  the  coast 
lietween  the  Amiis  and  Tiber  we  meet  with  the  Cndiuu  Cecm^r,  | 
which  watered  the  territory  of  Volaterrae;  the  UmbrOf  Ombrofiey  ' 
wliich  flowed  beueath  the  walls  of  RussellaB ;  and  the  Xiiiio,  Miff- 
uoney  a  small  stream  noticed  by  Virgil.  The  chief  lakes  of  Etruria 
have  been  already  noticed :  two  of  them  were  historically  famous^ — 
the*  Laena  TraaiiiiSniu*  for  the  great  victory  obtained  there  by  Han- 
nil)al  over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.C.  217 ;  and  the 
IsiBQM  Yadimtaiat  a  mere  pool  near  the  Tiber,  for  two  successive 
defeats  of  tlie  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  llie  Laou  duriniu  was 
a  stagnant  accumulation  of  water  connected  with  the  river  Clanis. 

§  3.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  *  is  still  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
'J'he  ancients,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  believed  them  to  be 
Lydiaus.''  The  probability  is  that  they  were  a  mixed  people,  con- 
taining three  distinct  elements :  the  Pelasgi,  who  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  iwpulation,;  the  Rasenna,  or  proper  Etruscans,  who  entered 
from  the  N.  as  a  conquering  race,  and  subdued  the  Pelasgi ;  and  the 
Tmbrians,  who  were  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Central  Italy.  The  Etrurians  were  the  most  refined  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  were  particularly  skilful  in  various  kinds 
of  handicraft.  Their  architecture  resembled  the  Cyclopean  style  of 
the  Greeks,  the  walls  being  built  of  large  irregular  blocks,  rudely 
squared,  and  laid,  without  cement,  in  horizontal  courses.  They 
were  skilful  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  in  the  laying 
out  of  streets ;  in  the  erection  of  sepulchres,  and  the  adornment  of 
the  interior  walls  with  paintings ;  in  the  manufiacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  domestic  utensils ;  in  the  sculpture  of  sarcophagi 
and  sepulchral  urns ;  and  in  the  casting  of  figures  in  bronze.  They 
were  not  united  under  a  single  government,  but  formed  a  confede- 
racy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  state,  and 
imited  with  the  others  only  in  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
following  nine  were  unquestionably  members  of  the  league — Tar- 
quinii,  Veii,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  VolaterrflB,  Vetulonium,  Perusia, 
('ortona,  and  Arretium :  to  these  may  probably  be  added,  Csere  and 
Falerii,  though  the  olaims  of  Faesulas,  Rusellee,  Pisse,  and  Void  are 
nearly  equally  strong.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  towns  were  of  very 
great  antiquity:  Perusia,  Cortona,.and  a  few  others,  traced  back 
their  existence  to  the  time  when  the  Umbrians  occupied  the  coun- 


*  The  people  were  named  by  Latin  writers  either  Etraiwi  or  Tosci,  both  of 
which  are  modifications  of  the  same  original  name  Tursci. 

*  Hence  the  epithets  "  Lydian "  and  "  Mnonian  "  are  used  as  eqniralent  to 
Tuscan  : — 

ubi  Lydius  arya 
Inter  opima  virftm  lenl  fluit  agmine  Tibris.  ^n.  ii.  781. 

O  M»oni»  delecta  Jnventus.  Id,  riii.  499. 
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try  :  others  claimed  a  Pelasgic  origin,  as  Caere  (under  its  older  name 
of  Agylla),  Falerii,  and  Pisae;  others  again  were. of  a  purely 
Etruscan  origin,  as  Tarquinii,  Volaterrse,  and  many  others ;  and, 
lastly,  a  few,  as  Sena  Julia,  Saturnia,  and  Florentia,  dated  only 
from  the  Boman  period.  The  Etruscan  towns  occupied  remarkable 
positions,  being  generally  erected  on  the  summits  of  precipitous 
hills.  The  walls  which  surrounded  them  were  of  the  most  massive 
character.  Possessed  of  this  double  security,  they  appear  to  have 
passed  a  tolerably  peaceable  existence  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquest.  We  shall  describe  them  in  order  from  N. 
to  S. 

Luna,  Luni,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Misicra,  on  the 
borders  of  Liguria.  At  the  time  the  Romans  first  knew  it,  the  Ligu- 
nans  had  gained  possession  of  it  from  its  old  masters,  the  Etruscans. 
The  Romans  colonized  it,  first  in  b.c.  177,  and  again  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate;  but  it  never  rose  to  any  eminence.^  Its  territory  was 
feuuous  for  its  wine  and  its  cheeses,^  and  still  more  for  its  quarries  of 
white  Carrara  marble,  which  was  used  both  for  building  and  for 
statuary.7  About  five  miles  from  the  town  there  is  a  m§ignificent  gulf 
called  Partus  Lunm,^  now  the  O.  of  Spezia:  a  range  of  rocky  hills 
intervenes  between  the  town  and  the  bay,  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
how  it  could  have  served  as  the  port  of  Luna.  Lnoa,  lAicca,  was 
situated  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Auser,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  rather  a  Ligurian 
than  an  Etruscan  town,  and  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Liguria 
by  Augustus.  It  was  colonized  in  177,  and  became  a  municipium  in 
49.  Caesar,  while  in  charge  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  frequently  ap» 
pointed  it  as  a  rendezvous  for  his  political  friends.  There  are  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  visible.  FissB,  Pisa,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ajnus,  at  a  distance  formerly  of  2  J,  but  now  of  6,  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Most  ancient  writers  connected  it  with  Pisa  in  Elis,^  and 
supposed  it  to  be  founded  by  Peloponnesians  after  the  Trojan  War.  It 
appears  probable  that  it  was  a  Pelasgic  settlement;  but  it  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans,  and  became  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  Its  position  rendered  it  an  important  frontier  town  in  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians.    A  Roman  colony  was  planted  there 


*  It  was  deserted  even  in  Lucan's  time : — 

Aruns  incoluit  deaertas  moenia  Lunae.  i.  d&6. 

*  Caseus  Etruscse  si^atus  imagine  Lunte, 

PraDstabit  pueris  prandia  mille  tuis.  Mabt.  xiii.  80. 

'  Anne  metalUferce  repetit  jam  moenia  Lunse  ? — Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4,  23. 

Lunaqne  portandis  tanttmi  suffecta  columnis.  Id,  iv.  2,  29. 

*  Tunc  quos  a  niveis  exegit  Luna  metallis 
Insignis  portu  ;  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 

Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  482. 

•  Hence  the  epithet  of  "  Alphean  "  : — 

Hos  parere  jubent  Alphece  ab  origine  Tism  : 
Urbs  Etrusca  solo.  jEn.  x.  17d. 

Nee  Alpheee  capiunt  navalla  Pisse.  Claud.  B.  Gild,  483. 
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in  180,  at  the  request  of  the  Pisans  themselyes,  and  again  by  Augustus. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  producing  a  fine  kind  of  wheat  and  excellent 
wine.  Its  port  was  situated  at  a  point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus  and  Leghorn.  FacAla,  Fieide^  was  situated  on  a  hill  about 
three  miles  N.  of  the  Arnus.  It  is  noticed  in  the  great  Qaulish  War 
in  B.C.  225,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  as  it  stood  on  the  route 
which  the  invading  hosts  followed.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and 
restored  by  a  colony  of  his  pai't^,  who  afterwards  rendered  it  the  head- 
quarters of  Catiline.*  The  circmt  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  a  theatre, 
a  curious  reservoir,  and  other  objects,  have  been  found  on  its  site. 
Fkrantia,  Florence^  on  the  Arnus,  probably  derived  its  origin  as  a  town 
from  a  Roman  colony  planted  here,  originally  perhaps  by  Sulla,  but 
renewed  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  periods  it  became  a  flourishing  town,  though  seldom  noticed 
in  history.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  there.  Aire« 
tiiiiiL,  ArezzOf  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arnus.  It 
became  in  the  Qaulish  Wars  a  military  post '  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  commanding  the  communications  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Etruria.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  it  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  in  consequence.  Caesar  occupied  it  in  b.c.  49, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War;  but  subsequently  to  this  its 
name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pottery  of  a  bright  red  hue,*  many  specimens  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Numerous  works  in  bronze  have  also  been  discovered  there.  Maecenas 
was  probably  a  native  of  this  place.  CortSna,  Cortorm,  stood  on  a  lofty 
hill,  S.  of  Arretium,  and  about  9  miles  N.  of  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
It  was  reputed  a  very  ancient  city,  having^  been  founded  by  the  Um- 
brians,  then  occupied  by  Pelasgians  under  the  name  of  Corythus,^  and 
finally  by  Etruscans.  It  received  a  Roman  colony,  probably  in  Sulla's 
time.  Its  walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture  to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  Sena 
Julia,  Sienna,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Etruria,  and  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cfesar :  it  is  seldom  noticed.  YolaterrSB, 
Vcltetra,  stood  about  5  miles  N.  of  the  river  Caecina,  and  15  from  the 
sea.  Its  position  was  fine,  the  height  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
being  about  1 700  feet.  It  was  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  chief  towns  of  Etruria.  In  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius,  it  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the  party  of  the  latter,  and 
was  besieged  for  two  years  by  Sulla  himself,  and,  after  its  capture, 
suffered  various  losses.  It  received  a  fresh  colony  under  the  Trium- 
virate, but  is  not  subsequently  mentioned.  The  ancient  walls  may  be 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  and  in  some  places  are  in  a  high 


1  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  divination : — 
Adftiit  et  sacriB  interpres  fulminis  aUs 

FsBsula.  SiL.  Ital.  viii.  478. 

'  An,  Corvine,  sedet,  dausnm  se  consul  ineiti 
Ut  teneat  vaJlo ;  FcDnos  nunc  occnpet  altos 
Arret!  maros.  Id.  v.  121. 

*  Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  vasa,  monemus : 

Lantus  erat  Toscis  Forsena  flctilibus.  Mart.  xiv.  98. 

*  The  Latin  poets  have  borrowed  this  name  from  them  : — 
Surge  Rge,  et  haec  Icetus  longnvo  dicta  parenti 
Hand  dubitanda  refer.    Corythum,  terrasque  require 
Ausonias.  ^n.  iii.  169. 
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state  of  preservation:  two  of  the  ancient  gateways,  probably  of  the 
Roman  period,  also  remain.  The  sepulchres  are  numerous,  and  have 
yielded  a  large  collection  of  urns,  many  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs.  Gliuiani,  Chiuei,  was  situated  on  a  gentle 
hiil  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  and  near  the  lake  named 
after  it.  Its  antiquity  was  believed  to  be  very  great,  and  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  aiding  ^neas  against  Turnus.^  It  was  one  of  the  cities  that 
joined  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  invasion  of  the 
Gkiuls  in  b.c.  391  resulted  (it  was  said)  from  an  internal  dissension  at 
Clusium  ;  in  295  the  Senones  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  stationed 
there;  and  again  in  225  the  Gauls  once  more  appeared  under  its  walls. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  two  battles  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  both  of  which  Sulla's  party  were  successful.  Por- 
tions  of  the  walls  are  visible,  and  the  sepulchres  are  very  numerous  and 
rich  in  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects.  The  district  of 
Clusium  was  famous  for  its  wheat  and  spelt,  and  also  possessed  sulphu- 
reous springs.  Ferasia,  Perugia^  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  overlooking  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and  thus  near 
the  borders  of  Umbria.  No  notice  occurs  of  the  time  when  it  yielded 
to  Rome;  but  in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  comes  prominently  forward 
as  an  ally  of  that  power.  In  the  civil  war  between  Octavian  and  L.  An- 
tonius  in  41,  the  latter  threw  himself  into  Perusia:  Octavian  besieged  it, 
and,  on  its  capture,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  put  its  chief  citizens  to 
death.'  The  town  was  accidentsdly  burnt  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
restored  by  Augustus.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  two  gateways  survive, 
the  latter  belonging  to  the  Roman  period.  The  sepulchres  are  numerous 
and  interesting  :  a  specimen  of  the  Etruscan  language  was  found  in  one 
of  them.  Yolfliiiii,  Bolsena,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
named  after  it.  The  old  Etruscan  town  stood  on  a  hill;  the  later 
Roman  one  in  the  plain  by  the  lake.  After  numerous  wars  with  Rome, 
it  was  finally  subdued  in  280.  The  old  town  was  then  destroyed,  and 
the  new  one  built:  some  remains  of  the  latter  exist,  the  most  remarkable 
being  those  of  a  temple.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite 
of  Tiberius.  CoiJti,  Ansedonia,  stood  on  a  height  near  the  sea-coast,  some- 
what S.  of  Mons  Argentarius.  Its  name  first  appears  in  b.c.  273,  when 
a  Roman  colony  was  planted  there:  Virgil,  however,  assigns  to  it  a 
higher  antiquity  .7  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  is  noticed  among  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  in  196  a  new  colony  was  sent  thither,  apparently 
from  losses  sustained  in  that  war.  Its  port  was  a  convenient  point  of 
embarkation  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  to  this  it  owed  its  chief 
importance.  The  walls  of  Cosa  still  exist,  but  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  Tarqninii,  near  Cometo,  was  situated  about  four  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  It  was  reputed 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  its  origin  being  attributed  to 
Tarchon,  son  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus.^  Its  proximity  to  Rome  brought 


^  Massicus  8Brat&  princeps  secat  sequora  Tigri ; 
Sub  quo  mille  manus  juvenum  ;  qui  moenia  Clust, 
Quique  urbem  liquere  Cosas.  JEn,  x.  166. 

'  His  Caesar,  PeruHna  fames  Mutinaeque  labores 
Accedant  fatis.  Luc.  i.  41. 

See  note  ^  above,  where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  allies  of  ^neas. 

s  Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regrnique  coronam 
Cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tareho  : 
Succedam  castris,  Tyrrhenaqae  regna  capessam. — JS'n.  viii.  505. 
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it  into  eitrly  connexioii  with  that  town,  and  it  waa  repated  the  native 
town  of  the  two  Tarquins,  whoee  father,  Demaratua,  had  emigrated 
from  Corinth  to  Taitjuinii.  From  b.c.  398  to  309  Tarquinii  was  engaged 
in  wars  with  Rome  at  intervals;  but  subsequently  to  the  great  battle  at 
Lake  Yadimo  it  fell  into  a  state  of  dependency,  and  is  seldom  noticed 
afterwards.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  Turthina, 
about  H  mile  from  Cometo:  there  is  also  a  very  extemnye  lecropolisy 
containing  some  tombs  adorned  with  paintings :  the  pahitings  them* 
selves  are  of  Qreek  character,  but  the  subjects  are  purely  Etruscan. 
Faltrii,  8Ui,  Maria  di  Falleri,  stood  N.  of  Mt.  Soracte,  a  few  miles  W. 
of  the  Tiber.  It  was  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  retained  much  of  its  Pe- 
lasgic  character  after  its  conquest  by  the  Etruscans.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  B.C.  437,  as  joining  the  Veientes  against  Rome.  After  the  fall  of 
Veil  it  came  to  terms  with  Rome,  but  contests  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed  until  BX.  241,  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
new  site  of  less  natuitd  strength.  The  position  of  the  old  Etruscan 
town  was  at  Civita  CatieUana,  and  of  the  later  Roman  town  at  8ta. 
Maria  di  Falleriy  a  deserted  spot  where  the  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible.  Tbe  surrounding  territory  was  very  fertile,  and  Falerii  was 
much  famed  for  its  sausages.*  Its  mhabitants  were  named  Fahsci,  and 
sometimes  jEqui  Falisci,  i.e.  ''Faliscans  of  the  Plain.'*  YeH  stood 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Rome,  at  laola  Fame^e.  It  was  a  powerful  city 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  possessed  a  territory  ex- 
tending along  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  fix»m  Soracte  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  liver.  The  Veientes  first  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans  for  the  recovery  of  Fidense :  they  were  defeated  by  Romulus, 
and  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory  near  Rome,  known  as  Septem  Pagi. 
War  was  renewed  in  the  reigns  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  L. 
Tarquinius,  and  Servius.  TuUius,  and  on  every  occasion  wilh  an  un- 
favourable result  for  Veii.  After  tbe  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin, 
the  Veientines,  with  the  aid  of  Porseua  of  Clusium,  recovered  their 
territory  for  a  brief  space ;  and  thenceforward  the  war  was  of  a  more 
serious  character,  as  the  Veientes  obtaiued  the  assistance  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  in  b.c.  476,  who  had  gone  out 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Veientes,  and  the  capture  of  Veil  itself 
by  CamilluB,  after  a  ten  years'  nege,  in  396,  are  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  these  wars.  After  its  capture  it  fell  gradually  into  decay,> 
but  continued  to  exist  till  a  late  period.  There  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  and  numerous  sepulchres  on  its  site.  OsBre,  Cervetrif 
was  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  on  a  small  stream  formerly 
named  Cveretanus  Amnis,^  and  now  Vaccina.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Agylla,*  and  its  founders  were  Pelasgi.     It  was  conquered  by  the 


»  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Grid's  wife  ;— 

Cum  mihi  pomiferiB  coi^jax  foret  orta  Faliscis, 
Moenis  contigimus  victa,  Camille,  tibi.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  18,  1. 

*  Lucan  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  desolate  : — 

Tone  omne  Latinuxn 
Fabula  aomen  erit :  Gabios,  Veiosque,  Coramque 
IHilvere  vix  tecto)  poterunt  monstrare  ruinoe.         vii.  391. 

•  It  is  the  Cofritis  amnis  of  Virgil  :— 

Est  ingens  gelidum  luous  prope  Cecritis  amnem. — ^n.  viii.  597. 
*  Haud  procol  hinc  saxo  incolitur  fundata  vetusto 
Urbis  AgyllinsB  sedes  :  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bello  prnclara,  jugls  insedit  Etruscis.  Id.  viii.  478. 
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Etruscans,  but,  like  Falerii,  it  probably  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
character.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  joining  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Corsican  Phoceeans,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant maritime  town  at  that  time.  It  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  was  the  place  whither  the  second  king  of 
that  name  first  retired  into  exile.  In  B.C.  353  the  Cserites  again  took 
up  arms  aj^ainst  Rome  to  no  efiect ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  they  received  the  Roman  citizenship  without  the  right  of 
sufirage— a  political  condition  which  was  tantamount  to  disfranchise- 
ment, and  which  gave  rise  to  the  expression,  ''in  tabulas  Cceritum 
referre." 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — 1.  On  the  Coast. — 
yetalonimii,  Magliano,  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities,  reputed  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy  (lictors,  toga 
prsetexta,  sella  curulis,  &c.)  were  first  used.*  FopQloniiini,^  Populoniiu 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva,  the  chief  maritime  town  of 
Etruria,  and  the  only  city  which  possessed  a 
silver  coinage  of  its  own.  BasellsB,  EoseUe, 
about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  4  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Umbro,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Romans,  under  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  the  Etruscans  in  B.C.  301,  and 
afterwards  captured  by  Megellus  in  294.  Tel&- 
mon,  Tdarrume,  on  a  promontory  between  Mons  ^^  '^^  Populonlum. 
Argentarius  and  the  Umbro,  noticed  in  tJ.c.  225  obvene:  GorKon'«  bead  or 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  ""jl^Jt"'*  'SJ^ei?/^*'"' 
and  Gauls,  and  in  87  as  the  spot  where  Marius  "'  ""  ^^°'  '^'^ 
landed  on  his  return  from  exile.  Yolci,  near  Ponte  delta  Badia,  on  the 
river  Armina,  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  a  place  seldom  noticed  in 
history,  but  known  to  be  a  large  town  from  the  extent  of  its  necropolis, 
which  was  discovered  in  1828,  and  in  which  no  less  than  6000  tombs 
have  been  opened,  yielding  a  vast  number  of  painted  vases,  bronzes,  &c. 
Satnnua,  Satumia,  a  little  N.  of  Volci,  so  named  by  the  Romans  when 
they  sent  a  colony  thither  in  b.c.  183,  the  former  Etruscan  name 
having  been  Aurinia.  GraviscsB,  on  the  sea-coast,  probably  at  S.  Cle- 
mentino,  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  Marta,  colonized  in  B.C.  181,  but  owing 
to  the  unhealthiness^  of  its  situation  a  poor  place.  CentumcellsB,  Civitci 
Vecchiat  on  the  sea-coast,  47  miles  from  Rome,  a  town  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  magnificent  port  which  Trajan  constructed  there. 
Castnun  Noyun,  Torre  di  Chiarucda,  about  5  miles  S.  of  Centumcellee, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  191.     Pyrgi,  Santa  Severa^  on  the 


*  Meeoniseque  decus  quondam  Yetulonia  gentis. 
Bissenos  heec  prima  dedit  prsecedere  fasces,  . 
£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures  : 
Heec  alias  eboris  decoravit  honore  curules, 
Et  princeps  TjTio  veatem  preetexuit  ostro  : 

Heec  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protulit  cere.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  485. 

It  was  one  of  the  cities  that  assisted  ^Eneas  : — 

Un&  torvus  Abas :  huic  totum  insignibus  armis 
Agmen,  et  aurato  fulgebat  Apolline  puppis. 
Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Fopulonia  m^ter 

Expei'tos  belli  juvenes.  ^n.  x.  169. 

"  Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempeatteque  Graviscee.  Id.  x.  184. 
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cottflt,  34  miles  from  Rome,  probably  a  Pelaflguu^  town,  and  the  aeat 
of  a  celebrated  temple  of  Eileithyia,  whidi  was  plundered  in  b.c.  354 
by  DionysiuB  of  Syracuse.    Alnnm,  PalOf  on  the  sea-coaat,  colonized  in 
H.C.  245,  and  a  fiitYourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
empire.     FngfnM,  Torre  di  Maceareaet  between  Alranm  and  the  month 
of  the  Tiber,  colonized  probably  in  u.c.  245,  and  situated  in  an  unhealthy- 
position.*    2.  In  die  Interior. — Fiftorim,  Pislafa,  xmder  the  Apennines, 
between  Luca  and  Fiesulo,  the  scene  of  Catiline's  final  defeat  in  ac.  62. 
Femtlinnn,  FererUo,  N.  of  the  Ciminian  range,  and  about  5  miles  froni 
the  Tiber,  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  a  place  of  con- 
sideration under  the  empire ;  the  theatre  is  stiU  in  a  high  state  of  pre« 
servation.     Stttfiim,  Suiri,  on  an  isolated  hill  32  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
a  place  frequently  noticed  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Etruscans ; 
its  amphitheatre  remains,  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock.    TffftftnniTiin, 
S.E.  of  Falerii,  of  which  it  was  a  dependency,  a  place  of  small  im- 
portance, and  chiefly  notorious  as  having  given  name  to  a  rude  kind  of 
dramatic  entertainment  styled  *'  Fescennini  Versus,"  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  mere  licentious  songs.    Capema,  about  8  miles  S.  of 
Soracte,  an  ally  of  Veii  in  her  Roman  wars,  and  consequently  reduced 
by  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  that  town ;  its  territory  was  remark^ 
ably  fertile,  and  was  further  noted  for  the  grove  and  temple  of  Feronia  ^ 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Soracte.    Lastly,  Hepite,  Nepi,  between  Falerii 
and  Veii,  and   probably  a  dependency  of  the  latter ;  it  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.C.  386  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  it  received  a  colony  in  383. 

Moods. — Three  great  high-roads  traversed  Etruria  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent :— The  Yia  Aurelia,  wttich  led  from  Rome  to  Alsium,  and  thence 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Pisie  and  Luna ;  the  Via  Cusia,  from  Rome, 
through  the  heart  of  the  province  by  Sutrium  and  Clusium,  to  Arre- 
tium,  and  thence  by  Florentia  across  the  Apennines;  and  the  Via 
dodik,  which  took  an  intermediate  line  by  Satumia,  Rusellse,  and  Sena 
to  Florentia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Cassia.  The  dates  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads  are  quite  uncertain.  The  Via  Flaminia  skirted 
the  S.E.  border  of  Etruria,  entering  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  3 
miles  from  Rome,  and  striking  to  the  N.  under  Soracte  to  Ocriculum 
in  Umbria. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Etruria  there  are  several  islands,  the  most 
important  of  which,  named  Ilva  by  the  Latins,  JEthalia  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Elba  by  ourselves,  was  only  about  6  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
land, and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  iron-mines.^  The  ore  was 
originally  smelted  on  the  island  itself,  whence  its  Greek  name  (from  . 
aXBiiKri,  **  soot ") ;  but  in  later  times,  when  fuel  had  run  short,  it  was 
brought  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 

History. — The  Etruscans  were  once  widely  spi'ead  over  Central  and 


'  Virgil  refers  to  it«  antiquity ;  see  previous  note. 

8  Alsium  et  obsesssB  campo  squalente  Fregense.         Sil.  Ital.  viii.  477. 

•  Itur  in  agros 
Dives  nbi  ante  omnes  colitur  Feronia  laco, 

£t  sacer  humectat  fluvialia  rura  Capenas.  Id.  xiii.  S3. 

*  Ilva  trecentos, 

Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. — /En.  x.  173. 

ffon  totidem  Ilva  viros,  sed  laetos  clngere  ferrum, 

Armarat  patris,  quo  nutrit  bella,  metallo.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  616. 
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Northern  Italy,  occupying  not  only  EtrwU,  but  a  portion  of  Gallia 
Ciaalpina  in  the  N.  and  Campania  in  the  S.  They  possessed  from  an 
early  period  great  naval  power,  and  en^^ed  in  maritime  war  with 
the  Phocseans  of  Alalia  in  B.C.  538,  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  474,  and 
with  other  cities.  They  also  founded  colonies  in  Corsica.  Their  mari- 
time supremacy  waned,  however,  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Veii. 
Their  territorial  influence  was  at  its  higjhest  about  620-500  B.C.,  md  was 
coincident  with  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins  at  Home.  At  ft  subsequent 
period  constant  wars  occurred  between  Rome  and  Veii,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  the  destruction  of  the  Utter  in  396.  Thenceforward 
the  Romans  advanced  northwards,  reaching  Sutrium  in  390,  crossing 
the  Ciminian  forest  in  310,  defeating  the  fltruscans  at  Lake  Vadimq 
in  309,  at  Sentiniun  in  Umbria  in  295,  and  again  at  Lake  Vadimo  in 
293,  and  reducing  the  Yolsinienses  in  265.  The  Roman  conquest  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  Etruscan  nationality :  colonies 
were  founded  in  the  S.,  and  at  Piste  and  Luca  in  the  N.,  but  elsewhere 
the  population  remained  unchanged.  The  Etruscans  received  the 
Roman  franchise  in  89.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  were  severely  handled  by  Sulla  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  war :  they  again  suffered  from  the  Catiline  War.  Finally, 
CsBsar  established  a  number  of  military  colonies  throyghout  the  land. 


V.  Umbbia. 

§  4.  Umbria,  in  its  most  extensive  sense^  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tiber,  from  its  source  to  a  point  below  Ocriculum ;  on  the  E, 
by  the  river  Nar,  separating  itirom  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  by 
the  uEsis,  separating  it  from  Picenimi ;  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Rubico,  separating  it  from  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  Within  the  limits  specified  are  contained  (1)  Umbria  Proper, 
which  lay  oa.  the  W.  of  the  Apennines,  and  (2)  the  district  of  the 
Senones,  or,  as  the  Romans  teimed  it,  the  Gallicus  Ager,  on  the  E. 
of  the  range.  Umbria  is  generally  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Apennines,  which,  though  neither  so  lofty  nor  yet  so 
rugged  as  they  become  more  to  the  S.,  are  very  extensive,  occu- 
pying, with  their  lateral  ridges,  a  space  varying  from  30  to  50  miles 
in  width.  On  the  W.  the  lateral  ridges  extend  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  but  between  them  and  the  central  range  is  a  fertile  and 
delightful  district,  watered  by  the  I'inia  and  Clitumnug,  and  re- 
nowned for  its  rich  pastures.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  range  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  a  vast  number  of  parallel  ridges,  which 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  and  subside  gradually 
as  they  approach  the  sea. 

§  5.  The  rivers  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great 
size.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber*  which  may  be  considered  as 
in  part  an  Umbrian  river,  the  most  important  is  the  Nar,  Neva, 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  in  its  lower  course, 
from  Interamna  to  the  Tiber,  flowed  entirely  through  Umbria.    The 

z  3 
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CSIitamtti,'  CliiumnOy  or  liaia  (as  it  was  called  in  its  lower  course), 
was  a  small  stream  which  flowed  through  a  tract  of  great  fertility 
by  tlie  town  of  Mevania.  ITie  streams  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
are — the  JSiiSf  Esino^  which  formed  the  limit  on  the  side  of  Pice- 
num ;  the  Bsnat'  NevciOj  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena 
Gallica;  the  MMaurlu,  Metauro,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Fanum 
Fortunae,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,*  in  B.C.  207, 
lietween  Hasdrubal  and  the  Romans ;  the  PisanniSf  Foglia^  which 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  Pisaurum ;  and  the  AiirnXnuSt  Marecchiaf 
which  flowed  by  Ariminum. 

§  6.  The  Umbrians  at  one  period  occupied  a  very  extensive  region 
in  the  northern  part  of  Central  Italy,  spreading  on  each  side  of  the 
Apennines  from  sea  to  sea.  We  know  nothing  of  their  character 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  reputed  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 
They  were  not  united  under  one  government,  but  lived  in  separate 
tribes,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  policy.  The  towns 
were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great  importance.  Several  of  them 
received  Roman  colonies  after  the  country  was  conquered,  as  Namia, 
Spoletium,  Sena,  Ariminum,  and  Pisaurum.  The  towns  in  the  E. 
district  were  situated  on  the  sea-ooast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers ; 
those  in  the  western  district  were  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Nar,  and  the  Clitumnus.  We  shall  describe  these  in  order  from 
N.  to  S.,  beginning  with  those  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines. 

Ksvaikia,  Bevtigna^  was  situated  on  the  Tinia,  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuriant  pastures  ^  for  which  that  stream  was  so  celebrated.  It  was 
an  important  towu  under  the  Umbrians,  and  was  their  head-quarters  in 
B.C.  308.  Its  chief  fame,  however,  rests  upon  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Propertius.*    Tnder,   Todt,  was 


*  The  waters  of  this  river  were  supposed  to  impikrt  the  white  colour  for  which 
the  cattle  that  fed  on  its  honks  were  famous  : — 

Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taums 
Yictima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  saoro, 

Romanos  ad  templa  deiim  duxere  triumphos.  Georg.  ii.  146. 

Qua  formosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 
Integit,  et  niveoe  abluit  unda  bores.  Psopxrt.  ii.  19,  25. 

*  Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Sena. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  455. 
^  Quid  debeas,  O  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 

Devictus.  HoR.  Carm.  ir.  4,  87. 

^  His  urbes  Ama  et  Isetis  Mevania  campis.  Sxl.  Ital.  viii.  458. 

Tauriferis  uhi  se  Mevania  campis 
ExpUcat  Luc.  i.  478. 

*  The  passage  on  which  this  claim  is  grounded  is  of  an  ambiguous  character  : — 

Umbria  te  notis  antiqua  penatibus  edit. 

Mentior  T  an  patriee  tangitur  ara  tuoe  f 
Qua  nebnlosa  cavo  rorat  Mevania  campo, 

Et  lacus  SDstivis  intepet  Umber  aquis.  Pbopkbt.  iv.  1,  121. 
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situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  7  rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It 
received  a  oolony  under  Augustus,  and,  though  seldom  mentioned  in 
history,  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  town  under  the  Roman 
JSmpire.  The  walls  of  the  city,  partly  of  an  early  Etruscan  and  partly 
of  a  later  Roman  character,  still  remain,  as  also  do  portions  of  a 
building  (probably  a  basilica)  called  the  "Temple  of  Mars."®  Nu- 
merous coins  and  bronzes  have  also  been  found  there.  Spoletlnm, 
SpoletOf  was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Clitunmus.  We  have  no 
notice  of-  its  existence  before  B.C.  240,  when  a  Roman  colony  was 
planted  there.  It  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  in  217,  without  success. 
A  battle  was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  82,  between  the  generals  of  Sulla, 
and  Carrinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  and  the  town  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  of  having  received  the  -latter  after  his  defeat.  An  arch, 
named  Porta  d'Annibale,  some  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre  and  of 
two  or  three  temples,  still  exist.  Kamia,  Nami,  was  strongly  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill »  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar,  about  8  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  it  was 
named  Nequinum :  it  was  taken  and  colonized  in  299.  For  some  time 
it  appeal's  to  have  been  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  in  199  i^  re- 
ceived a  fresh  colony,  but  afterwards  its  position  on  the  Flaminian 
Road  secured  to  it  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Emperor  Nerva 
was  bom  there.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  one  of  the  arches 
and  the  two  other  piers  of  a  magnificent  bridge  which  Augustus 
constructed  for  the  Flaminian  Road.  Arunlxnun*  Rimini^  lay  on  the 
sea-coast  about  9  miles  S.  of  the  Rubico.  It  is  first  noticed  in  B.C.  268, 
when  the  Romans  established  a  colony  there,  which  became  a  military 
post  of  the  highest  importance,  and  was  justly  considered  the  key  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Gkulish  War  in  225,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  in  218,  and  again  in 
200.  It  suffered  severely  from  Sulla's  troops  in  the  Civil  War  with 
Marius.  Csesar  occupied  it  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  and  we  have 
it  mentioned  in  sevei*al  subsequent  wars.  The  most  striking  remains 
of  antiquity  are  a  splendid  marble  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Ariminus,  commenced  by  Augustus  and  finished  by  Tiberius;  and  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Fannm  ForttLnse, 
FanOf  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  at  the  point  whei*e  the 
Flaminian  Road  fell  upon  the  sea-coast.  Its  name  is  due  to  a  temple 
of  Fortune  that  stood  there.  It  was  occupied  by  Csesar  in  b.c.  49,  and 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  in  a.d.  69,  and  was  undoubtedly  of 
importance  as  a  military  post.  A  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  is  the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity. 
Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice  in  the  same  order ;-« 


7  Excelso  summum  qua  vertiee  montis 

Devexum  lateri  pendet  Tuder.  Sii .  Ital.  vi.  645. 

^  This  name  has  been  assigned  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Mars  was  worshippeil 
at  Tuder  :— 

£t  gradivicolam  celso  de  coUe  Tudertem.  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  222, 

Haud  parol  Martem  coluisse  Tudertes.  Id.  viii.  464. 

'  Dure  monti  per  saxa  reoumbens 

Narnia.  Id.  yiii.  459. 

Namia,  sulphureo  quam  gnrg^ite  candidus  amnis 
Circuit,  ancipiti  vix  adeunda  jugo.  Mart.  vii.  93. 
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1.  W.  of  the  Apenninea. — IffVTiimi,^  Gubbio,  strongly  flituated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  place  where  the  Illynan  king  Qeutius 
and  his  sons  were  confined,  but  more  celebrated  for  the  seven  tables 
with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Umbrian  tongue,  which  were  found  about 
8  miles  off,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus.  Hupellam, 
SpellOt  N.  of  Mevania,  colonized  under  Augustus  and  again  under 
VespasUn,  and  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  birthplace  of  Propertius. 
Amelia,^  Amdiay  the  most  ancient  of  the  Umbrian  towns,  situated  on  a 
hill  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nar.  Interamna,  Temi,  "between  the 
branches  "  of  the  river  Nar,  which  here  divides  and  forms  an  island, 
a  municipal  town  of  some  importance,  and  generally  regarded  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  Oeriottlvm,  Otrieoli,  the 
southernmost  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Fiaminian 
Road,  which  leads  to  frequent  incidental  notices  of  it;  it  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans ;  and,  from  the  remains 
discovered  by  excavating  in  1780,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  splendid 
town.  2.  E.  of  the  Apennines.— ^KnUiU^  Saraina,  in  the  extreme  N., 
chiefly  famed  for  having  given  birth  to  Plautus.  UrUniiiiL,  sumamed 
Hortoite,  Urbino,  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Metau- 
rus  and  Pisaurus,  the  place  where  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to  death  in 
A.D.  69.  Piiaiinim,  Pesaro,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
colonized  bv  the  Romans  in  B.C.  184,  again  by  M.  Antonius,  and  a 
third  time  by  Augustus,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.C.  31.  Sena,  sumamed  Oalliea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Etrurian 
city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  289  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Senones,  and  situated  on  the  coast  S.  of  Fanum  For- 
tuna;:  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Sinigaglia.  SentlnTim,  Sen- 
tino,  near  the  sourceb  of  the  ^sis,  celebrated  as  the  sp<jt  where 
Q.  Fabius  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Qauls  in  u.c.  295,  and  itself  a 
strong  town,  besieged  by  Octavian  in  the  Perusian  War  without  success. 
Camerimim,  Camerino,  in  the  Apennines  near  the  frontiers  of  Ficenum, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Camertes,  and  occupied  as  a  stronghold  on  several 
occasions  in  the  Roman  Civil  Wars. 

Boads. — Umbria  was  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  celebrated 
Via  Hamiida,  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.c.  220,  aa 
a  means  of  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  entered  the  pro- 
vince at  Ocriculum,  passed  by  Namia,  and  thence  either  by  Mevania 
or  by  a  more  circuitous  route  by  Spoletium  to  Fulginium,  and 
across  the  Apennines  to  Fanum  Fortunes  on  the  Adriatic.  A  branch 
road  left  at  Nuceria  for  Ancona,  whence  a  road  was  carried  along  the 
coast  by  Sena  Gallica  to  Fanum  Fortunae. 

History. — The  early  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  almost  unknown. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  maiitime  district  by  the  Seuonian  Gkiuls. 
They  made  common  cause  with  the  Etruscans  against  the  Romans, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  several  defeats,  the  last  of  which,  near 
Mevama  in  B.C.  308,  was  a  decisive  blow.  They  passed  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject  state,  and  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  faithful  to 
their  allegiance  Augustus  retained  the  name  for  the  sixth  region  in 
his  division,  but  it  was  subsequently  united  to  Etruria. 


*  Infeetum  nebulis  htunentibas  olim 

IguTium.  SiL.  Ital.  tIU.  459. 

>  Its  osiers  are  notir<hl  by  Virgil : — 

Atque  Amerina  parant  Icntic  retinacula  viti.  Geory.  i.  265. 
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VI.   PiCEKUM. 

§  7.  PioSnnm  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
river  ^sis,  which  separated  it  from  Umhria,  to  the  Matrimis,  which 
separated  it  from  the  tenitory-of  the  Vestini ;  inland,  on  the  W.,  it 
was  bounded  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a  district 
of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  occupied  by 
the  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  which  in  their  upper  regions 
were  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produced 
abundance  of  fruit,  especially  apples  ^  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
com  and  wine.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  of  short  course :  the 
most  important  is  the  Tmentiiis,  Trento,  which  flowed  by  A  senium. 

§  8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  named  Picentes,  are  generally 
regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Sabine  race.'*  The  Prsetutii,  who  lived 
in  the  S.,  were  to  some  extent  a  distinct  people,  as  also  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Ancona,  who  were  Syracusan  .Greeks.  The  towns  of 
Picenum  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but 
tliey  did  not  attain  to  any  historical  celebrity.  With  the  exception  of 
Ancona,  which  alone  possessed  a  good  port,  the  most  important  cities 
were  situated  inland  on  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  were  thus 
so  many  natural  fortresses.  Asctllum  ranked  as  the  capital.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing  with 
those  on  the  sea-coast. 

Anodna,  or  Aneon,  Ancona,  was  so  named  from  its  being  on  an 
"elbow"  {ayKity)  or  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories,  a 
peculiarity    of   position    which  _ 

furnished  the  town  with  a  de-  .■<^^, 
vice  for  its  coins.  It  was 
founded  by  some  dissatisfied 
Syracusans  in  B.C.  392;  and  it 
became,  under  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  important  seaport 
towns  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
chief  entrepdt  for  the  trade 
with  Illyria.  Tnyan  constructed  ^'"^  ^^  ^"^o"'*  belonging  to  the  Greek  c-olony 

an  excellent   harbour  there,    by    Obvene,  head  of  Vmu*.     RererM,  a  bent  arm,  or  e/Jotr, 

the     formation     of     a     mole,  m  aiiwioo  to  lu  name. 


*  Picenis  cedont  pomis  Tiburtia  succo.  Hob.  Sat.  ii.  4,  70. 

Quid  quum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 
Gaudes?  Jd.  ii.  3,  272. 

De  corbibus  isdem 
.£inula  Picenis,  et  odoris  mal^  recentis.  Jut.  xi.  73. 

*  The  name  was  usually  derived  from  picus  "a  wood-pecker,"  which  gxiided 
the  emigrants  on  their  road.  Silius  Italicus,  however,  refers  it  to  an  Italian 
divinity  of  that  name  :  — 

Hoc  Picus,  quondam  nomen  memorabile  ab  alto 

Saturno,  statuit  genitor,  quem  carmine  Circe 

Exutum  formae  volitare  per  sethera  jussit, 

Et  sparsit  plumis  croceum  fiigientis  honorem.  viii.  441. 
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which  still  remainB,  and  Lb  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  of  white 
marble,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor.  The  town  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,*  and  was  also  noted  for  its  purple  dye.^ 
The  surrounding  district  yielded  large  crops  of  wheat.  The  popu- 
lation was  very  large,  the  number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Roman  conquest  having  been  360,000,  according  to  Pliny.  limiiiin, 
Fermo^  was  situated  about  6  miles  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
sessed a  port  or  emporium  called  Castellum  Firmanum.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War.  It  was  strongly 
placed,  and  was  occupied  on  several  occasions  by  Roman  generals. 
Caitrnm  Homm  was  founded  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  as 
Firmum:  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  deserted  town  of  8. 
Flaviano.  Hft^TJ*,  or  Adria,  Atri,  stood  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 
^^  -^  _  and    Matrinus,    about     5 

miles  from  the  coast,  on 
which  it  possessed  a  port 
named  Matrinum  :  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman 
colony  in  b.c.  282,  and 
was  recolonized  by  Ha- 
drian whose  family  origi- 
nally belonged  to  this 
place.  The  coins  of  Adria 
are  remarkable  for  their 
great  weight.  Great  part 
of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
and  other  ancient  remains  exist  there.  Anxlmimi,  Osimot  the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  interior,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles 
S.VV.  of  Ancona ;  from  the  strength  of  its  position,  it  was  occupied  by 
Pompey  in  his  wars  against  Sulla  and  Csesar,  but  it  declared  in  favour 
of  the  latter.^  It  did  not  become  a  colony  until  n.c.  157,  though  it 
was  fortified  by  the  Romans  some  twenty  years  earlier.  Urbt  Salvia, 
Urhisaglia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Flusor,  and  was 
a  municipal  town.  AbcuItuii,  Ascoli,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Truentus.*  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War,  which  com- 
menced in  that  town.  It  was  hence  besieged  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  and 
not  reduced  till  after  a  long  and  obstinate  defence. 

Of  the  smaller  towns  we  may  notice —Fotentia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  184;  Cupra 
Xarltima,  8  miles  N.  of  the  Truentus,  the  site  of  au  ancient  temple  of 
Cupra  (Juno),  founded  by  the  Etruscans  ;•  GingiilTini,  Cingoli,  W.  of 
Auximum,  a  place  of  great  strength,*  noticed  in  the  Civil  War  between 


Thbo 


Coin  of  Adria. 
B  bdoogi  10  tlw  cfaM  oomnonly  knomi  ••  Mm  grave. 


*  It  is  noticed  by  Juvenal  :— 

Ante  domum  Veneris,  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon.— iv.  40. 

*  Stat  fucare  colus  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon 

Murice  nee  Libyco.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  488. 

'  Lncan  refers  to  this  in  the  line — 

Varus,  ut  admotee  pulsarunt  Auximon  alsB,  &c.      ii.  466. 

*  The  natural  strength  of  iu  position  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  further 
fortified  by  art : — 

Et  inclemens  hirsttti  signifer  Ascli.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  440. 

*  Et  quels  littoreae  ftunant  altaria  Cupre —  Id.  viii.  434. 

*  Celsis  Labienum  Cingula  saxa 
Miserunt  muris.  Id.  x.  34. 
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Caesar  and  Pompey;  Iraexitam,  or  Castmm  True&tiJiiiiii,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Truentus,  one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Ceesar  in  the  Civil 
Wars;  and,  lastly,  Interanma,  Teramo,  the  capital  of  the  Pnetutii, 
whose  name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  town  uudei*  the  form  of 
Aprutium,  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  province  Abruzzo. 

Roads. — Picenum  was  reached  from  Rome  by  the  Yia  Salaria,  which 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Asculum  and  thence  descended  to  the 
Adriatic.  Another  road  followed  the  line  of  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Atemum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria.  A  third  left  Ancona 
and  Auximum  for  Nuceria,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Flaminia. 

History, — The  histoiy  of  Picenum  is  unimportant:  it  was  reduced 
by  the  Romans  in  a  single  campaign  in  B.C.  268 :  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  Social  War  took  its 
rise  in  this  province  in  b.c.  90,  and  led  to  the  siege  of  Asculum.  Csesar 
occupied  it  at  the  conmienoement  of  the  Civil  War. 

VII.  The  Sabini,  Mabsi,  Vestini,  Makrucini,  and  Peligki. 

§  9.  The  country  of  the  Sabini  was  a  narrow  strip,  extending 
ftbout  85  miles  in  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar  in  the  N.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio  in  the  S.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans;  on  the  N.E.  by 
Picenum ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  and  -^quiculi ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Latium.  This  country  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous :  but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  moimtains  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Velinus,  about  Reate,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  country  produced  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  wine,  though  not  of  the  best  quality .^  The 
savin,  which  was  used  instead  of  incense,*  derives  its  name  from  the 
Sabine  hills,  where  it  was  found  in  abundance.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  was  famous  for  its  mules  and  horses,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 

§  10.  The  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  A  few  of  the  prominent  points  received  special 
names,  as  Tetrlca  and  SevSrus,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them. 
Of  the  lesser  heights  we  may  notice  tfons  Lucretilis,*  Monte  Gennaro, 


2  Deprome  quadrimum  Sabma, 

O  Thaliarche,  merum  dicta.  Hor.  Cann.  i.  9,  7. 

Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinum 
Canibaris.  Id,  i.  20,  1. 

3  Ara  dabat  famos  berbis  contenta  Sabinis.  Ov.  Fast,  i.  343. 
*  Qui  Tetricee  horrentes  rupee,  montemque  Severum. — ^n.  vii.  713. 

*  Horace's  villa  was  situated  near  it ;  lience  the  allusion  : — 
VeloY  amiaenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lyc»o  Faunas ;  et  igneam 
Defendit  cestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis,  pluviosqne  ventos.  Cann,  i.  17,  1. 
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which  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Nar,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio.  The  two  former  have 
been  already  noticed :  the  Anio  belongs  more  properly  to  Latium. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  we  may  specially  notice  the 
YeliniUf  Velino^  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  N.  of  Interocrea,  and 
flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  N.  to  S.,  then  to  the  W., 
and  finally  to  the  N.W.,  discharging  itself  into  the  Nar  about  3 
miles  above  Interamna.  The  ToliniUt  Turano^  is  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Velinus,  joining  it  a  few  miles  below  Reate.  We  may  also 
notice  the  small  stream  Digentia,  Licenza,  a  tributary  of  the  Anio, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Horace  had  a  farm  ;•  and  the  still  smaller 
Allia,  also  a  tributary  of  the  Anio,  and  probably  to  be  identified  with 
the  Scdo  del  Casale,  12  miles  from  Rome,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the  Grauls  under  Brennus  in  b.c.  390.' 
§  11.  'I'he  Sabines  were  members  of  a  race  which  was  widely 
si)read  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes : — the  Sabini,  with  whom  we  are  no\^ 
more  immediately  concerned;  the  Sabelli,  including  the  various 
lesser  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  &c. ;  and  the  Samnites,  who  were 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  earliest  abode  of  the  race  appears 
to  have  been  about  Amitemum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  : 
thenco  they  issued  in  a  series  of  migrations  founded  on  a  peculiar 
custom  called  Ver  Sacrum,  which  consisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
whole  generation  to  some  god  under  the  pressure  of  any  great  cala- 
mity. The  Sabines  were  a  fni.£;al  ®  and  hardy  race,  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  feelings,  and  skilled  in  augury  and  magical  rites. 
They  dwelt  principally  in  vilh^es,  and  the  towns  were  accordingly 
very  few.  Reate  ranked  as  the  capital,  and  Amitemum  was  a  place 
of  some  importance. 

Amitemum  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus.  We 
have  already  stated  that  it  was  the  cradle  of  the  Sabine  race.  It  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  but  subsequently  became  a 
place  of  much  importance,  as  the  ruins  at  San  Vittorino  testify.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Sallust.  Beate,  Rieti,  was  situated  on 
the  Via  Salaria,  48  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Velinus. 
The  surrounding  district  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in 
the  whole  of  Italy;  the  plains  that  intervened  between  the  town  and  the 


*  Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
Quern  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagns.         Hos.  £p.  i.  18,  104. 
'  This  disaster  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Roman  poets  : — 

Quosque  secans  infaustum  interluit  Allia  nomen. — uEn.  vii.  717. 

Cedant  feralia  nomina  CannsD 
Et  damnata  diu  Romanis  Allia  fastis.  Lvc.  vii.  408. 

"  Vel  GabUs,  vel  cum  riffidis  asquata  Sabinis.  Hoa.  JEp.  ii.  1,  25. 

Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam 
Contentusque  illic  veneto  duroque  culullo.  Jvx.  iii.  169. 
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LacuB  YelinuB  were  known  as  the  RoseiB  Campi,'  and  the  valley  is 
termed  by  Cicero  the  *'Beatine  Tempe."  The  plain  was  however 
liable  to  inundation  from  the  blocking  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Ye- 
linus,  and  disputes  occurred  between  Keate  and  Interamna  on  this  sub- 
ject. Kunda,  Norciat  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar  at  a 
great  elevation,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  very  cold  climate.*  It  is 
noticed  in  b.c.  205,  along  with  Reate  and  Amitemum,  as  aiding  Scipio 
with  volunteers.  It  was  also  the*  birth>place  of  Vespasian's  mother. 
We  may  fiuiiher  notice— Falacrlmim,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ;  Interocrea,  between  Beate  and  Ami- 
tomum,  deriving  its  name  from  its>  position  between  two  rugged 
mountains  ;  CatUiBB,  between  Reate  and  Interocrea,  with  a  lake  in  its 
neighbourhood  famed  for  the  phenomenon  of  a  floating  isle,  and  also 
possessing  medicmal  springs  of  great  repute,  which  were  visited  by 
Vespasian ;  Cores,  Correse^  about  3  miles  from  the  Tiber  and  24  from 
Rome,  the  birth-place  of  Numa^  and  the  city  of  Tatius,  but  afterwards 
a  poor  decayed  village;  and  ErStum,  GroUa  Marozza,  about  18  miles 
from  Rome,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Nomentana  with  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  from  its  position  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  wars 
between  the  Sabines  and  Romans. 

Roads. — The  territory  of  the  Sabini  was  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  proceeded  from  Rome  by  Reate 
and  Interocrea  across  the  Apennines  to  Picenum. 

History. — The  Sabines  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome.  They  established  themselves  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  be- 
came a  constituent  element  in  the  Roman  population.  Wars  neverth^ 
less  ensued  between  the  two  bations,  and  were  continued  down  to 
B  c.  290,  when  the  Sabines  were  subdued  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The 
most  signal  event  in  the  course  of  these  wars  was  the  decisive  victory 
gained  in  n.c.  449  by  M.  Horatius.  They  are  seldom  mentioned  after 
their  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state. 

$  12.  The  Xarsi  occupied  a  mountainous  district  around  the  basin 
of  Lake  Fucinus,  having  to  the  N.  of  them  the  Sabines,  to  the  £. 
the  Peligni,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  -ffiqui,  Hemici,  and  Volsci. 
Their  territory  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea :  hence  the  climate  is  severe,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com ;  fruit,  however,  abounded,  and  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  was 
produced  there.  In  addition  to  the  basin  about  the  lake,  the  Marsi 
also  possessed  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Fuolniu  Laons  has 
been  already  briefly  noticed :  we  may  here  add  that  it  is  about  29 


*  Qui  Nomentum  urbem,  qui  rosea  mra  Yelini 

Casperiamque  colunt.  ^n.  tH.  712. 

1  Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  fiHgida  misit 

Nursia.  Id.  vii.  715. 

Necnon  habitata  pruinis 

Nursia.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  41& 

<  Nosco  crines  incanaque  menta 

Regis  nomani ;  primus  qui  legibus  urbem 

Fundabit,  Curibus  parvU  et  paupere  terra 

Missus  in  imperium  magnum.  ^n,  vi.  809. 

Te  Tatius,  parvique  Cures,  Cnninaque  sensit.        Ov.  Faai.  ii.  135. 
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miles  in  circumference,  of  oval  shape,  and  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  there  was  no  natural  )ias8age  for  its  waters ;  these 
were  originally  carried  off  by  subterranean  channels,  and  the  waters 
were  supposed  to  reappear  at  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,'  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  though  the  grounds  for  such  belief  are  very  in- 
sufficient. An  artiOcial  duct  was  made  with  immense  labour  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Liris ;  and  by  this  means  the  inundations,  to  which  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  was  liable,  were  for  a  while  checked.  The  duct 
is  now  closed.  The  Marsi  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  resembled  the 
Sabines  in  character.  They  possessed  the  art  of  charming  venomous 
reptiles.*    Their  principal  and  indeed  only  town  was  Marruvium.* 

lUrravium  lay  on  the  £.  shore  of  the  Fucine  Lake,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  the  Marsi,  whose  capital  it  was.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  Portions  of  the  walls 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  still  remain  at  a  spot  now  named  8,  Benedetto, 
We  may  further  notice  Luens  Angitis,  Lueo,  a  place  which  grew  up 
about  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  lake ;  and  Cerftnnia,  on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
(the  Foroa  di  Canuo)  leading  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 

Road, — The  Marsian  district  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valcuria,  which 
was  originally  constructed  from  Tibur  to  the  Fucine  Lake  and  Cer- 
fennia,  but  was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  carried  over  Mons 
Imeus  to  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  and  the  Adriatic. 

History. — ^The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  B.C.  340  as  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  Rome.  In  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Samnites  against 
the  Romans;  and  in  301  they  appear  to  have  undertaken  war  with  them 
single-handed,  and  were  consequently  reduced  with  ease.  At  a  later 
period  they  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Social,  or,  as  it  was  more 
usually  termed,  the  Marsic  War;  and,  even  after  the  other  tribes  had 
yielded,  they  maintained  an  imequal  struggle,  which  terminated  in 
their  complete  subjection. 

§  13.  The  Veitini  occupied  a  mountainous  tract  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the  Matrinus  on  the  N.W., 
and  by  the  Atemus  on  the  S.E.  Within  these  limits  are  two  dis- 
tinct regions :  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  a  bleak,  and  cold 
upland  tract  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Monte  Como ;  and  the  district 
that  lies  between  that  range  and  the  Adriatic,  which,  though  hilly, 
enjoys  a  tolerably  fine  climate.  The  mountains  were  the  haunts  of 
wild  animals  to  a  late  period.    The  upland  pastures  were  good,  and 


*  Hence  Statiue  ipeaks  of  the  aqueduct  as— 

Marsasque  nives  H  fingora  duoens.  Silv,  1.  5,  26. 

*  At  Marsica  pubes 

Et  beUare  manu,  et  chelydris  cantare  soporem, 

VipereUmque  herbis  hebetare,  et  carmine  dentem. — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  497. 
See  also  Viao.  ^En.  yii.  750. 

*  Marruvium,  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Marri, 

Urbibus  est  illls  caput.         Id.  viil.  507. 
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from  them  an  excellent  kind  of  cheese  was  produced.  The  Apen- 
nines here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  the  group  now  called 
Monte  Como,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  Hons  FiBoeilus  of 
the  ancients.  The  only  river  worthy  gf  notice  is  the  Atemai> 
Peaoarttf  which  rises  near  Amitemum,  and  in  its  upper  course  flows 
from  N.  to  B.  through  a  broad  valley,  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  after  passing  through  a  gorge  between  two  masses  of  mountains, 
descends  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  participated  in  the  Sabine  cha^ 
racter.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pinna  in  the  interior,  and  Atemum 
on  the  sea-coast. 

Fixma,  Penne,  was  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines^  about 
1 5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  only  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  the  Social 
War,  when  it  stood  firm  to  the  Roman  aHegiance.  Atemum,  Pescara, 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  was  consequently  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans. in  B.C.  213.  It  afterwards  became  a  muni* 
cipium,  and  its  port  was  improved  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

History. — The  Vestini  are  first  mentioned  in  b.c.  324,  when  they 
joined  the  Samnites  against  Rome  ;  they  were  defeated  by  the  consul 
D.  Junius  Binitus.  In  301  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans. 
They  joined  in  the  Social  War,  and  were  again  conquered  by  Pompeius 
Strabo  in  89.  They  were  generally  in  league  with  the  Marrucini  and 
Peligni,  and  the  histories  of  all  these  tribes  are  almost  identical. 

§  14.  The  lUrnudni  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Atemus,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apenninesw 
On  the  W.  they  adjoined  the  Peligni,  from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  lofty  ranges  now  named  MajeJla  and  Morrmie ;  on  the 
S.  the  Foro,  7  miles  from  the  Atemus,  appears  to  have  been  their 
boundary  on  the  side  of  the  Frentani.  Their  district  was  fertile,  and 
produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  especially  excellent  frait  and  vege- 
tables. It  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  earthquakes.*  The  people 
were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  their  name  is  only  another  form  of  Marsi. 
The  only  town  of  consequence  was  the  capital,  Teate. 

Te&te,  ChieUf  was  situated  on  a  hill  about  3  miles  from  the  Atemus, 
and  8  from  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  de- 
scribed by  Silius  Italicus^  as  the  "greai"  and  "illustrious,"  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Asinius  Pollio  the 
orator. 

§  15.  The  Peligni  occupied  a  small  inland  district  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Marrucini  dh  the  E.,  the  Marsi 


*  Procul  ista  tols  sint  ftita  Teate 

Nee  Marrucinofl  agat  hasc  ineania  montes.  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  4,  85. 

'  MaiTUcina  simul  Frentanis  asmnla  pubes 

Corfini  populos,  magnnmque  Teate  trahebat.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  521. 
Cui  noUle  nomen 

Marrucina  domus,  elammque  Teate  ferebat.  Id.  xyU.  453. 
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on  the  W^  and  the  Vestini  on  the  N.  Their  district  consisted  of 
the  valley  of  the  Oizio,  which  runs  northwards  into  the  Atemns  ; 
in  this  direction  alone  did  it  lie  open;  elsewhere  it  was  sarrotmded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  The  climate  was  proverbially 
severe  •  from  the  elevation  of  thft  land ;  still  the  vaUey  of  the  Grizio 
was  sufficiently  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  even  produced  the  olive 
in  some  places.  The  people  were  a  Sabellian  race,  and  resembled  the 
other  branches  of  that  race  in  character.  They  possessed  three  prin- 
cipal towns :  Corfinium,  Sulmo,  and  Superaqueum. 

Oorflnium  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aternua,  near  the  point 
where  that  river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  E.  It  is  not  noticed 
earlier  than  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.  90,  when  its  position  led  to  its 
being  selected  by  the  allied  nations  as  the  site  of  their  capital.  It  wajs 
occupied  by  L.  Domitius  in  the  Civil  War  l^tween  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  held  out  for  a  time  against  the  former.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are 
found  at  8.  Pdino.  Sulmo,  Sulmona,  stood  seven  miles  S.  of  Corfi- 
nium, in  the  valley  of  the  Gizfo,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid."  It  is  noticed  in  b.c.  211,  as  suffering 
from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal's  ai*my  ;  and,  like  Corfinium,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  L.  Domitius  in  the  Civil  War.  Superaqueum  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  about  four  miles  from  the  Vi»> Valeria  :  it 
was  a  municipal  town,  but  without  any  historical  interest:  the  name 
Suhequo  still  attaches  to  its  site. 

Bauds, — ^The  territory  of  the  Feligni  was  centrally  situated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lines  of  communication  of  Central  Italy.  The  Via  Valeria 
traversed  it  between  the  Marsi  and  Mamicini,  entering  the  district  by 
the  pass  of  Imeus,  and  leaving  it  by  the  gorge  of  the  Atemus.  In 
another  direction  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  opened  a  natural  route  to 
Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  a 
practicable  pass  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the  Valley  of  the  Sagrus. 

VIII.  Samnium,  with  the  Frentani. 

§  16.  Samnium  was  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini ;  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania ;  on  the  S.  by  Lucania ;  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  of  a 
mountainous  character,  and  is  broken  up  by  lofty  ranges  emanating 
from  the  Apennines,  which  in  this  part  of  their  course  cease  to  be  a 
regular  chain,  and  resolve  themselves  into  distinct  and  broken 
masses.  The  most  important  of  these  masses,  now  named  Monte 
Matese,  lies  S.W.  of  Bovianum,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Tifemus  and  Vultumus :  a  portion  of  it,  containing  the  sources  of 
the  former  river,  Was  named  Mens  Tifemus.    The  next  most  impor- 


*  Quo  preebente  domum,  et  quota, 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces.  Hoi^.  Carm.  iii.  19,  7. 

»  Solmo  mihi  patria  est,  geUdis  uberrimus  undis. — IHst.  iv.  10,  3. 
Pars  me  Sulmo  tenet,  PeUgnl  tertia  runs  ; 

Parva,  sed  irriguis  ora  salubris  aquls.  Am.  ii.  16,  1. 
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tant  group  was  that  named  Hons  Tabnmusi^  separated  from  Matese 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  forming  the  bomidary  of  the  Cam- 
panian  plain :  the  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Hons  Tif  ftta.  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  Several  chains  strike  put 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Apennines,  forming  distinct  and  parallel 
valleys,  through  which  the  rivers  seek  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W. 
side  there  are  two  extensive  valleys — the  northern  one,  in  which 
the  Yultumus  flows  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  the  southern, 
in  which  its  tributary,  the  Calor,  flows  in  an  opposite  direction, 
having  its  upper  course  in  an  extensive  basin  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  groups  of  Matese  and  Tabumus.  As  Samnium  thus  includes 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  which  belong  to  it 
seek  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  In  the  former 
direction  run  the  Sagnu,  Sangro,  which  rises  S.  of  the  Fucine  lake, 
and  flows  through  a  broad  upland  valley  by  the  walls  of  Aufidena ; 
the  TriniuB,  Trigno ;  the  TifemiUi  Bi/emo,  which  rises  near  Bo- 
vianum  in  Monte  Matese;  the  FrentOi  Fortore ;  and,  lastly,  the 
Aufldusi  Ofanto,  in  the  extreme  S.  In  the  latter  direction  runs 
the  VultnmuB,  VdtumOy  which  rises  about  five  miles  S.  of  Aufidena, 
and  pursues  a  S.E.  course  until  its  junction  with  the  Calor»  Calore^ 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  flows  by  Beneventum, 
receiving  in"  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus. 

§  17.  The  country  we  are  "now  describing  was  originally  held  by 
the  Opicans,  or  Oscans.  The  Samnites  were  a  Sabine  race,  who 
entered  as  an  invading  host  and  conquered  the  Opicans,  coalescing 
with  them  afterwards,  and  adopting  their  language.  They  were 
divided  into  four  tribes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Candlni  and  Fentri,  who  lived  respectively  8.  and  N.  of  the  Matese, 
while  the  less  important  were  the  Caraoeni,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Calor  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Samnites  were  a  brave  and  frugal  race,  leading  a 
rude,  pastoral  life,  and  superstitious.  They  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  villages,  but  they  possessed  some  towns — as  ^semia  and  Bovii^ 
num, — ^which  were  strongly  fortified.  These,  ;and  all  the  Samnite 
towns,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  SuUa  after  the  Marian  War ;  nor 
did  any  of  them,  although  supplied  with  colonists  from  Rome,  rise 


^  This  mountain  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  the  Campanian  plain  : 
its  upper  regions  are  described  by  Virgil  as  being  clothed  with  forests,  while  on 
its  lower  slopes  the  olive  flourished  : — 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summove  Tabumo 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  prcelia  tauri 

Frontibus  incurrunt.  jEn.  xii.  715. 

Neu  segnes  jaceant  teiTae.    Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 

Conserere,  atque  olea  magnum  vestire  Taburnum. — Georg.  ii.  37. 
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Rf^in  to  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Beneventam,  which  was 
centrally  situated  on  the  Via  Appia. 


Coin  of  /ticmla. 


Isemia^  was  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Vultumua,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  that  river.     It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 

295,    and   was    colonized    by 


them  in  264.  After  its  de- 
struction by  Sulla,  colonies 
were  sent  to  it  by  Csesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Nero;  and  it  be- 
came a  municipal  town  of 
importance  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines: 
there  are  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct and  of  a  fine  bridge  of 
this  period.  Boviinnm,  Bojano,  was  situated  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tifemus,  amidst  lofty  mountains.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pentri,  and 
hence  figures  iu  the  Second  Samnite  War.  It  was  besieged  without 
success  in  d.c.  314,  but  was  taken  in  ?.l  1,  again  in  305,  and  a  third  time 
in  298.  In  the  Social  War,  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
after  the  fall  of  Corfinium :  it  never  recovered  its  destruction  by  Sulla. 
Some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a  very  massive  order,  are  still 
visible.    Beneventnm,  Benevento,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

Calor,  and  on  the  Via  Appia.' 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  its  foundation  was  attri- 
buted to  Diomedes.  Its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Maleventum, 
which  the  Romans  deemed  of 
^^yj^}/^  ^V^^^""?/     ill      omen,      and      therefore 

^  "*'         changed  it  to  Beneventum,  in 

Coiu  of  Beneventum.  D.C.   268,   when  they  planted 

a  colony  there.  Its  strength 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  lead  to  frequent  notices  of  it. 
Several  colonies  were  sent  tnere  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  it  was 
visited  by  Nero,  Trajan,  and  Septimius  Severus.  A  triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Tr^an  still  remains.  Caodinm,  the  capital  of  the  Caudini, 
stood  on  the  Via  Appia  between  Beneventum  and  Capua.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  Samnite  Wars,  and  is  particularly  memorable  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  B.C.  321,  which  took  plaee  at  a 
pass  called  FurctilaB  Caudime,  "the  Caudine  Forks,"  the  position  of 
which  is  near  Arpaja^  between  8ta,  Agata  and  Mairano, 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — AnfidSna,  Alfldena,  the 
capital  of  the  Caraceni,  in  the  upp«r  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  ;  AUite,  Alife,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  the 
borders  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  several  military  events,  and  a  place 
of  importance  under  the  empire ;  Calatia,  Caiojzzo,  about  a  mile  N.  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Capua,  the  town  at  which  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  their  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks ; 
8atlctUa,3  S.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  probably  in  the  valley  at  the  back 

«  Hence  the  well-known  notice  in  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium : — 
Tenclimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  &c.  Sat.  i.  5,  71. 

»  Virgil  adopts  the  ethnic  form  Satieulus  for  Saticulanus  : — 

Accola  Volturni,  pariterque  Satieulus  asper.  jEn.  vii.  729. 
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of  Mount  Tifata,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  315;  Equm 
TutionB,  8.  Eleuierio,  in  the  district  of  the  Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Trajana; 
Triyicnm,  Trevicoj  on  the  Via  Appia,*  but  not  on  the  line  of  road  fol- 
lowed in  later  times ;  Bomnlea,^  on  the  same  road  at  Bieaccia,  noticed  as 
a  large  town  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  297,  but 
not  mentioned  subsequently;  Compaa,  Conza,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania, 
the  place  where  Hannibal  deposited  his  baggage  in  b.c.  216,  and  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  in  ^14;  and,  lastly,  AbeUInom,  AveUinOt 
near  the  Campanian  frontier,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance  under 
the  Empire. 

Roads. — Samnium  was  traversed  by  several  high  roads.  The  Via 
Appia  entered  it  from  Capua,  and  passed  thi*ough  the  S.  part  of  the 
province,  by  Beneventum  and  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  to  Venusia  in 
Apulia.  A  branch-road  struck  off  from  this  at  Beneventum,  which 
joined  the  Via  Egnatia  at  Mcsq  in  Apulia :  this  was  named  Via  Trajana, 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajftn.  Another  road,  also 
starting  from  Beneventum,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  to 
Venafrum  and  ^semia,  whence  it  crossed  the  ridge  to  Aufidena,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sagrus.  Another  crossed  from  .^semia  to  Bovianum, 
and  thence  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tifemus  in  one  direction ;  and 
in  another  crossed  to  Equus  Tuticus,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via 
Trajana. 

History. — The  Samnites  are  first  noticed  in  B.C.  354,  as  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Rome.  Subsequently  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
peoples,  in  conBequence  of  the  Samnite  invasion  of  Campania.  These 
wars  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for  fifty- three  years  (from  343 
to  290),  when  the  Samnites  were  completely  subdued.  They  joined  the 
allies  in  the  Social  War  in  90,  and  continued  the  struggle  after  the  others 
had  given  way.  In  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  again 
broke  out ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Sulla,  in  82,  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  suffered  severely  from  his  revenge,  the  whole  country 
being  reduced  to  a  state  of  utter  desolation,  from  which  it  never  reco- 
vered. 

§  18.  The  Frent&ni  occupied  a  maritime  district  between  Sam- 
nium and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  border  of  the  Marrucini  in  the 
N.W.  to  Apulia  in  the  S.E.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tifemus.     It  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  well  watered 


*  Inciplt  ex  illo  monies  Appulia  notos 

Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  ;  et  quos 

Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  77. 

*  Between  this  and  Beneventum  lie  the  valley  and  lake  of  Ampsanctus,  which 
Vir^l  describes.  The  spot  is  now  named  Le  Mofete^  and  the  sulphureous  \apour8 
are  remarkably  strong.  The  woods  which  formerly  surrounded  it  have  been  cut 
down. 

£8t  locus  ItalioB  medio  sub  montibus  altis 

Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
.  Amsancti  valles  :  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrum 

Urget  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 

Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens  : 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  soevi  spiracula  Ditis 

Monstrantur,  ruploque  ingrens  Acheronte  vorago 

Pestiferas  aperit  fauces  ;  quis  condita  Erinnys, 

Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  levabat.  Mn.  vii.  563. 
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by  the  lower  ooaraes  of  the  rivers  ntenw*  Triniui*  and  other  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sanmium.  The  Frentani 
were  a  Samnite  race.  The  towns  of  importance  on  the  sea-ooast 
were  OrtAna*  Ortona,  Histoniumi  and  Baoa.  probably  at  Termoli, 
none  of  which  have  any  historical  associations:  Histonium  ap- 
pears to  have  ranked  as  the  capital  under  the  Roman  empire ;  there 
are  extensive  remains  of  it  at  H  Vasto,  A«-r&tifim,  Lanciano,  in 
the  interior,  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  size. 

HUtory.— The  Frentani  are  first  noticed  in  B.c.  319,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  were  speedily  reduced.  In  304  they  concluded 
peace  with  the  Romanfl,  and  they  remained  faithful  to  them,  even  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  joined  in  the  Social  War  without  taking 
any  prominent  part  in  it. 


Beneventuiu. 
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-     CHAPTER  XXVI. 
ITALY — continued,     LATiuk. 

IX.  LATirM.  §  1.  Boundaries,  and  General  Description.  §  2.  Moun- 
tains. §  3.  Rivera.  §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Rome.  §  6.  Remain- 
ing Towns  of  Latium.     Roads.    Islands.    History. 

IX.  Latium. 

§  1.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Latium,^  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  Latium  in  the  original  and  historical  sense,  and 
Latium  in  its  later  geographical  sense.  The  former  was  a  small 
country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  district  N.  of  the  Anio,  at  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers,  which  was  included  in  Latium)  ;  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  a  little  E.  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste ; 
on  the  S.  by  a  b1ie  drawn  from  the  latter  town  to  the  promontory  of 
Circeii ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  latter  compre- 
hended, in  addition  to  the  territory  just  described,  the  districts  of 
the  iEqui  and  Hemici  in  the  E.,  and  the  Volsci  and  Aurunci  in  the 


*  Th*  origin  of  the  name  ** Latium"  ia  nnknoim:  the  Romana  themaelTea 
connected  it  with  lateo  becauac  Saturn  had  there  lain  hid  from  Jupiter  : — 
Compoauit  legeaque  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maluit,  hia  quoniam  Muistet  tutus  in  oris.    -        ^n.  riii.  322. 
The  name  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  Larinium  and  Lavinus,  and  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  was  Latrinna.     It  ahould  be  obeerred  that  the  name  T^atinro 
waa  derired  from  Latini,  and  not  vice  vtrtS. 

AKC.  GEOO.  2  A 
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S.,  80  that  it  bordered  in  the  former  direction  on  Samninm,  and  in  the 
latter  on  Campania,  the  point  of  separation  being  just  S.  of  Sinnessa. 
The  greater  portion  of  Latium  consists  of  a  broad  undulating  plain, 
now  called  the  Campagna,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  advanoed 
ridc;es  of  the  Apennines,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  isolated  group 
of  the  Alban  hills :  this  plain,  though  apparently  level,  is  intersected 
by  ravines  which  the  streams  have  worn  for  themselves,  and  which 
generally  have  rugged,  precipitous  sides,  particularly  in  the  E.  por- 
tion of  it.     The  eastern  part  of  Latium,  occupied  by  the  -^qui  and 
Hemici,  is  hilly ;  and.  the  southern  district  again,  occupied  by  the 
Volsci,  is  intersected  by  an  extensive  range,  similar  in  character 
to  the  Apennines,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Trerus  and  Liris.     The  districts  vary  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil :  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin ; 
the  former,  though  at  present  utterly  desolate,  was  well  cultivated 
in  ancient  times,  and  produced  considerable  quantities  of  com.     The 
slopes  of  the  hills  have  been  in  all  ages  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees ;  and  among  the  special 
products  of  the  country,  we  may  specify  the  wiae  of  the  Alban  hills,' 
the  figs  of  Tusculum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  Prasneste,  and  the  pears  of 
Crustumerium  and  Tibur. 

§  2.  Of  all  the  hills  of  Latium  the  most  important  and  conspicuous 
is  the  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  central  height  of  which  is  the 
Albanot  Mom '  of  the  ancients  and  the  Monte  Cavo  of  modem  times. 
The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  general  group, 
though  modem  usage  has  effected  this.  The  Alban  hills  are  a  nearly 
circular  mass,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
forming  apparently  at  one  time  a  single  great  crater,  the  edge  of  which 
has  been  broken  up  into  numerous  summits,  while  from  the  lower 
slopes  niunerous  spurs  project  into  the  plain,  affording  admirable  sites 
for  towns.  The  summit  of  Albanus  Mons  was  crowned  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  the  Latins  held  their  congress. 
In  the   N.E.  quarter  Algldot^  was  a  name  applied  either  to  a 


^  Horace  classes  it  with  the  Falemian  : — 

Hie  herns,  Albanom,  Mecenas,  sive  Falemum, 
Te  magis  appositis  delectat ;  hahemus  utnunque. — Sat,  ii.  8,  16. 
'  This  Bummit  commands  a  magnificent  riew  of  the  Campagna ;  hence  Virgil 
represents  Juno  as  observing  from  this  point  the  combat, between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins : — 

At  Juno  ex  summo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur, 

Prospiciens  tnmulo,  campum  spectabat.  jEn.  xii.  134. 

*  The  sides  of  this  hill  were  covered,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  with  dense 
forests  : — 

Nam,  quae  nivali'pascitur  Algido 
Devota,  quercus  inter  et  ilices, 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbis 

Victima.  Oarm.  Hi,  28,  9. 
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single  summit  or  to  that  portion  of  the  group;  the  jdain. which  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  Tosculum  was  the  scene  of  frequent  engage- 
ments between  the  Romans  and  the  uEquians.  The  Yolscian  hills, 
now  known  as  the  Monti  Lepini,  received  no  special  name  in  ancient 
times.  They  rise  immediately  S.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  fill  up 
the  whole  intervening  space  (from  12  to  16  miles  in  breadth)  be- 
tween them  and  the  valley  of  the  Trerus ;  they  descend  to  the  coast 
between  Tarracina  and  the  Liris,  and  form  a  succession  of  headlands. 
We  must  also  notice  the  small  Houi  Saoer '  which  overlooks  the  Anio 
at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  Rome,  and  is  memorable  as  the 
spot  whither  the  Plebeians  seceded  in  b.o.  494  and  449  *. 

§  3.  The  chief  river  in  Latium  is  the  Tiber  ^,  the  lower  course  of 
which  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  province ;  about  2  miles  above 
Rome  it  receives  an  important  tributary  in  the  Axiio  ®,  Teveronej  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Treba,  and  descends  rapidly  through  the 
^quian  hills  to  Tibur,  where  it  forms  a  remarkable  waterfall  ®,  and 


Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 

Nigree  feraci  frondis  in  Algido.  Oarm.  iv.  4,  57. 

At  a  later  period  the  wealthy  Bomans  had  villas  there,  and  its  character  was 
changed : — 

Nee  Tusctilanos  Algidosre  secessus 

Fraeneste  nee  sic  Antiumve  miratur.  Mabt.  x.  80. 

nee  amana  retentant 
Algida.  Sit.  Ital.  xii.  536. 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Lex  Sacrata  passed  there  in  b.c.  494. 
'*  Plebs  vetus  et  nuUis  etiam  nunc  ttita  Tribanis, 
Fugit ;  et  in  Sacri  vertice  montis  abit.  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  663. 

'  The  yellow  hue  and  turbid  character  of  its  stream  are  fi«equently  noticed  by 
the  poets  : — 

Vidimus  ^vum  Tiberim,  retortis 

Littore  Etnisco  violenter  undis.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  2,  13. 

In  fluvium  dedit :  ille  suo  cum  gurgite  Jlavo 

Accepit  venientem  ac  moUibus  extulit  undis.  jEn,  ix.  816. 

Himc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  nmceno 
Vorticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flavua  &rena 
In  mare  prorumpit.  Id.  vii.  30. 

The  river  is  frequently  called  Albula  by  tlie  Ronmn  poets,  from  a  tradition  that 
such  was  its  earliest  name,  its  later  designation  having  been  derived  from  a  king 
named  Tibris,  according  to  Virgil  (^n.  viii.  330),  or  ftroni  an  Alban  king, 
Tiberinus,  according  to  Uvy  (i.  3). 

8  The  oblique  cases  of  this  name  come  from  a  more  ancient  form,  Anien,  which 
is  itself  used  by  some  of  the  later  poets  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  20). 

^  The  present  cascade  is  artificial,  having  been  constructed  in  1834  ;  but  there 
was  always  a  considerable  fall  there,  as  the  subjoined  passages  imply  : — 

mpracepa  Anio.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  7,  13. 

£t  cadit  in  patulos  Nympha  Aniena  lacus.  Fbopkbt.  iii.  16,  4. 

'Aut  ingens  in  stagna  cadit  vitreattque  natatu 

Plaudit  aquas.  '  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3,  73.      • 

It  appears  from  the  last  two  passages  that  the  fall  was  broken  towards  its  lower 
part  by  projecting  ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  pools. 

2  A  2 
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thenoe  pureues  a  winding  oourae  throogh  the  Campagna ;  its  water 
was  very  pure  and  it  was  one  of  the  sources  whence  Rome  drew  its 
supply.    The  Uxis,  Oarigliano  (p.  489),  is  the  chief  river  in  the 
southern  district ;  it  receives  the  Tranu,  Sacoo^  from  the  nei^hour- 
iiood  of  Pneneste,  a  stream  which,  though  itself  important  and  flow- 
ing through  a  wide  valley,  is  unnotioed  hy  the  historians  and  poets  of 
ancient  times.    Of  the  lesser  streams  which  crossed  the  plain,  we 
may  notice  the  Ktunieiiu  \  Eio  Torto,  on  the  banks  of  which  JEness 
was  buried;  the  Astfira',  or  Storas,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  was  fought  the  last  great 
\y&tt\e  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  b.o.  338 ;  the  Amasfiniu  ^, 
Amaseno,  which  rises  in  the  Yolscian  hills  and  descends  through  the 
Pontine  Marshes  to  the  sea  near  Tarracina ;  and  the  Ufens,  Ufente,  a 
sluggish  stream  which  now  joins  the  Amisenus  in   the  Pontine 
Marshes  *.    There  were  numerous  small  lakes  in  Latium,  the  chief 
of  which  was  Albftnts  Laetis,  Logo  di  Alhano,  beneath  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  6  miles  in  circumference,  undoubtedly  occupying 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains that  there  was  no  natural  outlet, for  the  surplus  waters;  these 
were  carried  off  by  an  artificial  emissary  pierced  through  the  solid 
rock,  constructed  in  b.c.  397  and  still  existing,  which  conducts  the 
waters  by  a  stream  named  the  Rivo  Albano  to  the  Tiber.    We  may 
also  notice  L.  Kemoreiuds,  Lago  di  Nemi,  near  Aricia,  also  a  volcanic 
crater,  of  small  size  but  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appearance^  and 
famed  in  antiquity  for  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  (Nemus  Dianae),  to 
which  it  owed  its  name ;  and  L.  Begillns,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tus- 
culan  hills,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 


•  He  was  here  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indiges  : — 
Illic  sanctus  eris,  quum  te  veneranda  Numici 

Unda  Denm  coelo  miserit'Indigetem.  Tibttll.  ii.  5,  43. 

There  was  also  on  its  hanks  a  grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Anna  Perenna  : — 
Corniger  hanc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numicius  undis 
Creditur,  et  stagnis  occuluisse  suis 


Ipsa  loqni  visa  est,  placidi  sum  nympha  Numici  ; 

Amne  perenne  latens  Anna  Perenna  vocor. — Or.  Fcut,  iii.  647. 
^  At  its  mouth  was  a  small  islet,  now  converted  into  a  peninsula  hy  an  artificial 
causeway :  it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Romann  and,  among  others,  of 
Cicero. 

'  Virgil  descrihes  it  as  swollen  to  a  large  stream  in  his  account  of  the  escape  of 
Metahus : 

Ecce,  fugflB  medio,  summis  Amasenus  ahundans 
Spnmahat  ripis  ;  tantis  se  nuhihus  imher 
Ruperat.  ^n.  xi.  547. 

*  Et  quos  pestifera  Pomiftini  uligine  campi. 
Qua  SaturcB  nehulosa  palus  restagnat,  et  atro 
Xiventes  cceno  per  squalida  turhidus  arva 
Cogit  aquas  Ufens,  atque  inflcit  sequora  limo.         Sil.  Ital.  viii.  381. 
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Latins  in  b.c.  496 ;  it  probably  occupied  a  small  crater  at  Cornu/elle 
which  has  since  been  drained  of  its  waters.  The  FompfliuB  Pallldes 
form  an  important  featiure  in  the  S.  of  Latium ;  they  occupy  an  ex- 
tensive tract  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  30 
miles  in  length  by  7  or  8  in  breadth,  and  are  the  results  of  a  consi- 
derable depression  of  the  land,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Amasenus 
and  other  streams  stagnate.  The  Yia  Appia  was  carried  across  them 
in  B.O.  312,- and  a  canal  formed  by  its  side  between  Forum  Appii  and 
Tarracina.  Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  drain  the  marshes  by 
Cornelius  Cethegus  in  160,  and  subsequently  by  Caesar,  Augustus, 
and  Trajan. 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  consisted  of  several  distinct  peoples. 
The  Latini'  occupied  Latium  proper;  the  limits  of  their  territory  on 
the  side  of  the  Volscians  were  fluctuating ;  on  the  one  hand  several' 
towns  in  the  Volscian  mountains,  as  Velitrae,  Cora,  Norba  and  Setia, 
belonged  to  the  Latins,  and  on  the  other  hand  Antium  belonged  to 
the  Volscians.  The  Volsoi  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
em  district  from  the  seacoast  to  the  borders  of  Samnium ;  they  thus 
held  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian  hills  {Monti  Lepini),  and  the 
valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Anninei  were  a  petty  nation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  borders  of  Campania* ;  and  the  Ausdnes, 
who  were  originally  identical  with  the  Aurunci',  lived  in  later  times 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  between  the  sea  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains. The  Hemici"  held  the  upper  valley  of  the.  Trerus,  and  the 
hill  country  adjacent  to  it  The  .Squi  occupied  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  between  the  Sabini  on  the  W. 
and  "the  Marsi  on  the  E.  The  towns  of  Latium  were  numerous  and 
remarkable  for  the  natural  strength  of  their  position,  furnishing  a 
complete  illustration  of  Virgil's  line : 

**  Tot  congesta  manu  prseruptis  oppida  saxis.*' ' 


»  The  origin  of  the  term  "  Priscl  Latini,"  which  occurs  in  Boman  history  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  Alba,  is  uncertain  :  perhaps  it  represented  a  league  of  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  cities  formed  at  that  time,  who  set  themselves  up  as  the 
"  old  Latins." 

*  Their  capital,  Aurunca,  stood  about  flye  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  on  a  spur  of 
MifTite  di  Sta.  Croce :  to  this  Virgil  alludes  : 

Mille  rapit  populos  :  yertunt  felicia  Baccho 
Massica  qui  rastris  ;  et  quos  de  oollibua  altia 
Aurunci  misere  patres.  JEn,  yii.  725. 

'  The  names  are  in  fact  the  same,  the  r  being  changed  into  «,  as  is  common  in 
Latin.  The  distinction  between  the  two  tribes  first  appears  in  the  4th  cent.  b.c. 
The'name  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Oscus. 

>  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Sabine  word,  hema  "  a  rock  : " 
if  so,  it  was  truly  appropriate  to  the  district  which  the  Hernicans  occupied,  which 
Virgil  describes  as, —  • 

Roscida  rivis 
Hemica  saxa.  ^n.  vil.  683. 

•  Georg,  U.  156. 
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Not  only  do  the  Albcm  hills  ahound  with  sites  of  remarkable  strengtli 
overlooking  the  plain  from  a  great  height,  but  the  Campa^fna  itaelf, 
furrowed  as  it  is  with  deep  channels  formed  by  the  streams  in  the 
tufo  rock,  afforded  admirable  positions  for  ancient  towns.  These  na- 
tural advantages  were  improved  by  art,  and  walls  of  great  strength 
in  the  Cyclopean  style  were  erected  on  the  brows  of  the  clifis,  speci- 
mens of  which  remain  to  this  day  at  Signia,  Cora,  and  other  places. 
The  Latins  possessed  a  confederacy  of  thirty  towns,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Alba.  The  brilliant  period  of  the  Latin  towns  generally 
was  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  supremacy  of  Home.  They  subse- 
quently became  little  else  than  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis,  aad 
derived  their  prosperity  from  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  Bomans 
who  erected  their  villas  wherever  the  scenery  or  the  fine  air  attracted 
them.  The  towns  on  the  Appian  Way,  however,  retained  some  im- 
portance as  places  of  trade. 

§  5.  Borne,  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  15  miles  fiom  its  mouth.  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  lay  on  the  left  bank,  where  the  ground  is 
broken  by  a  group  of  hills,  and  the  river  winds  about  with  a  treble 
curve.  Of  the  seven  hills  which  formed  the  site  of  the  city,  three  are 
isolated,  and  the  other  four  connected  at  their  bases.  Of  the  former 
the  Capitoline  stands  about  300  paces  from  the  river  -at  its  most 
easterly  point,  and  is  the  hill  to  which  all  the  others  seem  to  point ; 
it  is  of  a  saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in  the  centre  and  rising  towards 
its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Palatine,  a  little  in- 
ferior in  ix)int  of  height,  and  of  a  lozenge  shai)e ;  and  still  more  to  the 
S.  is  the  Aventine,  closely  bordering  on  the  Tiber.  The  four  connected 
hills  ^  are,  from  S.  to  X.,  the  Cceliau,  the  largest  of  the  whole  group, 
lying  opposite  the  Aventine ;  the  Esquiline,  which  divides  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  two  tongues,  named  Cispius  and  Oppius;  the  Timinal, 
a  small  hiU  almost  enclosed  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal ;  and 
the  Quirinal,  which  curves  round  in  a  hooked  shape  towards  the 
Esquiline.  Still  ftirther  to  the  N.,  but  outside  the  walls,  is  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  lie  the  Janiculah,  a 
ridge  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  between  the  two  curves  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Vatican  yet  more  to  the  N.  Eome  is  said  to  have  b^n 
founded  in  b.c.  753 ;  the  original  city  of  Romulus  stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine ^,  while  a  Sabine  town  occupied  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and 
Etruscans  were  settled  on  the  Ca^lian  and  Esquiline.    The  Sabine 


1  This  part  of  Rome  hu  been  compared  to  the  back  of  a  man'a  hand  when 
slightljr  bent#nd  held  with  the  fingers  open,  the  latter  representinff  the  Esqai- 
line.  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  (Arnold's  Rome,  i.  51). 

*  Inde  petens  dextram,  porta  est,  ait,  isU  Palati ; 
Hie  SUtor,  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est.— Or.  Triat,  Ui.  I,  31. 
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and  Roman  towns  were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
and  the  Etruscans  were  removed  from  their  settlement  to  the 
plain  between  the  Ca8-  « 
lian  and  Esquiline.  An- 
cus  Martins  added  the 
Aventine,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  theJanicu- 
lan.  Tarquinius  Priscus 
drained  the  low  ground 
between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol,  and  planned  the 
Circus  Maximus  and 
Forum.  Finally  Servius 
Tullius  added  the  Vimi- 
nal  and  Esquiline,  and 
surrounded  the  seven 
hills  with  walls  extend- 
ing about  7  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  course 
of  time  the  city  outgrew 
these  limits,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  reach- 
ed a  circumference  of  13 
miles,  at  which  period  it 
is  computed  to  have  con- 
tained a  population  of 
nearly  two  millions.  Sub- 
sequently its  size  was 
somewhat  diminished, 
the  walls  of  Aurelian 
having  a  circumference 
of  only  11  miles.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city  was  for  a  long  period  but  poor ;  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  390,  it  was  rebuilt  in  haste  with 
narrow  crooked  streets,  and  these  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  burnt  down  (a.d.  64),  and  were 
rebuilt  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  The  houses  were  of  two  classes, 
called  domus  and  inmlce,  the  former  being  the  private  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  the  latter  the  residences  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
who  occupied  flats  or  portions  of  houses,  which  were  carried  to  the 
unsafe  height  of  60  or  70  feet  ITiere  were  46,602  of  the  latter,  and 
1,790  of  the  former. 

I.  JMvisioM  of  the  City, — Servius  Tullius  divided  the  town  into  four 
regions — Suburana,  Esquilina,  CoUina,  and  Palatina — corresponding  to 
the  number  of  the  city  tribes:  these  were  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 


Plan  of  the  City  of  Romulus. 
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Argeeorum.  Thia  diviaion  held  good  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
rearranged  the  whole  city  in  fourteen  Regions,  named  as  follows: — 
(1)  Porta  Capena ;  (2)  Cslimontium;  (3)  Isis  et  Serapis;  (4)  Via 
Sacra;  (5)  Esquilina  cum  Viminali;  (6)  Alta  Semita;  (7)  Via  Lata; 
(8)  Forum  Romanum;  (9)  Circus  Flaminius ;  (10)  Palatium;  (11)  Circus 
Maximus;  (12)  Piscina  Publica ;  (Id)  Aventinus;  (14)  Trans  Tiberim. 
The  localities  of  these  diyisions  are  in  several  instances  pointed  out 
by  the  names  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  hills  and  well-known 
quarters  of  the  city :  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  lais  and  Serapis  was 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline,  Alta  Semita  on  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian, 
Via  Lata  on  the  E.  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Piscina  Publica  S.  of 
the  Aveutine. 


Map  of  Rome,  ahowiiig  the  Servian  WalU  aod  the  Seven  HlUa. 

II.  Walltand  Gatet.—The  Wall  of  Serviue,  which  was  built  of  stone, 
surrounded  the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
and  the  portion  adjacent  to  the  Tibejr,  which  were  both  defended  by 
nature.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  a  portion  of  the  ngger  still  remains 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills.^    In  other  directions 


*  Recurring  to  the  comparison  already  made  (note  >},  the  position  of  the  walla 
of  Serviua  would  be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  knuekiet ;  those  of 
Aurelian  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  Mrrist. 
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its  course  may  be  traced  by  means  of  the  gates,  of  which  no  less  than 
twenty  are  enumerated,  the  most  important  being  the  Porta  Collina,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Quirinal;  Ratumena,  beneath  the  N.  point  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill ;  Carmentalis,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capitolme ;  Trige- 
mina,  near  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine;  Capena,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cselian;  Cselimontana,  on  the  Cselian;  Esquilina  and  Viminalis, 
at  the  back  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name.  These  gates  remained  to  a 
late  period,  but  the  wall  fell  into  decay,  nor  was  there  any  necessity 
to  rebuild  it  until  the  German  hordes  threatened  the  city.  Aurelian 
commenced  a  new  wall  in  a.d.  271,  which  was  completed  by  Probus 
and  repaired  by  Honorius :  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  now  exists. 
It  enclosed  a  much  larger  area  than  that  of  Servius,  including  the 
Piucian  Hill  and  the  Campus  Martins  on  the  N.,  the  Janiculum  on 
the  W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  considerable  district  S.  of  the  Aventine, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal.  It  had  14  principal 
and  several  lesser  gates. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Capltolinus  restored. 

III.  Tlie  Capitol. — The  Capitoline  Hill  rose  to  a  double  summit  at  its 
N.E.  and  S.W.  extremities,  as  already  noticed.  On  the  former  pro- 
bably stood  the  Temple  of  Capitolme  Jupiter,  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons ;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,^  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  dedicated;  and  a  Temple  of  Fidei.  On  the  S.W.  summit  stood 
the  Arx;  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,^  erected  by  Augustus;  the 
Temple  of  Juno  MonSta,  erected  by  Camillus  in  345  and  used  as  a 
public  mint;  and  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Virtus,  built  bj  C.  Marius. 
Between  the  two  summits  lay  the  Asylum  of  Romulus:  this  name  was 
afterwuxLs  transferred  to  a  spot  on  the  N.E.  summit.    The  Bupei 


*  Nunc  8poUa  in  temple  tria  condita  ^  causa  Feretri 
Omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 
Seu  quia  victa  suis  liumeris  hue  arma  {ierebant 

Huic  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  superba  Jovis.  Fropbrt.  iv.  10,  45. 

^  O  magnee  qui  moenia  prospicis  urbis 

Tarpeia  de  rape  Tonans  !  Lvc.  1.  195. 

2  A  3 
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TurpeiA*  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  facing  tha  Forum,  though  the 
name  Rupe  Tarpea  is  now  aaaigned  to  a  cliff  on  the  W.  aide. 


Tlie  Forum  and  its  Enmrona. — The  Fonuii,  the  great  centre  of 
Roman  life  and  businesa,  was  idtuated  in  a  deep  hollow  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Pidatine  hills.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  671  feet 
lonff,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  202  feet  at  the  W.  end  to  117 
at  Uie  E.     It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Via  Baera,'  (see  Plan,  aa) 


*  From  thl«  eriminala  were  exeented  by  being  burled  down  :— 

Tunc  Hyrif'Danur,  ant  Dionjtl  fiUns,  andea 

D^ioere  e  laxo  cires,  aut  trader*  Cadmo.  Hob.  Sai.  i.  6,  S8. 

*  The  Via  Sacra  was  the  roata  by  wbieh  the  prooesaioaa  of  riotorioos  gcnerala 
aaoanded  to  the  Capitol ;  the  name  was  more  partieularly  applied  to  a  portion  of 
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which  led  from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Capitoline.  Two  parallel  streets 
led  out  towards  the  S.,  the  Vicns  Jugarios  (Plan,  «j)  from  its  W.  end, 
and  the  Yiens  Tnscns  (Plan,  dd),  the  best  shopping  street^  in  Rome, 
from  the  centre.  The  CknnitianL,  where  public  business  was  transacted, 
occupied  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum.  The  Forum  was  surrounded  with 
porticoes  and  shops,  those  on  the  N.  side  being  named  TabenuB  Novbb, 
and  those  on  the  S.  side  TabemsB  Veteres. 

The  Forum  itself  contained  the  following  buildings  and  objects : — 
the  Rostra  (Plan,  19),  or  stage,  in  front  of 
the  Curia,  and  so  named  from  the  hedke  of 
the  vessels  taken  from  the  Antiates  in  337, 
with  which  it  was  adorned;  the  Lacris 
Cnrtiiis  (Plan,  18)  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Forum,  which  was  drained  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  site  of  it  being  subsequently 
marked  by  a  depression  ;•  the  Jani,  the  chief 
resort  of  the  money-lenders,  in  front  of  the 
Basilica  Emilia  on  the  N.  side;  the  Tri- 
htoal  of  the  Praetor,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Forum ;  the  Pateal  libdnis.^  (Plan,  17),  near 
it,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  bore 

to  the  top  of  a  well;  the  Temple  of  Divas  Puteal  Libonis  or  Scribonianum. 
Julius,   erected   on    the   spot  where  the 

body  of  CsBsar  was  burnt,  also  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum  ;3  the 
Rostra  Julia,  in  fr^nt  of  it;  the  MUliariiim  Aurenm,  or  gilt  mile- 


the  street  which  formed  the  ascent  of  the  Velia,  and  which  was  otherwise  called 
"Sacer  Clivus"  : — 

Quandoque  trahet  feroces 
Per  gacrum  clivumf  merita  decorus 
Fronde  Sicambros. 


Intactiu  aut  Britannus  nt  descenderet 
Sacra  catenatus  Vict, 


HoR.  Carm.  iv.  2,  34. 

Id.  Spod,  vii.  7. 

At  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  called  Summa  Sacra  Via,  a  market  was  held  for  the 
sale  of  fruit  and  toys,  and  the  street  was  generally  a  lounge  for  Idlers :  — 

Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum.  Hon.  Sat,  i.  9,  1. 

s  Scents,  frankincense,  silks,  &c.,  were  sold  there : — 

Deferar  in  vicum  rendentem  thus  et  odores 

£t  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis. 


In.  JEp.  U.  1,  269. 
Mabt.  xi.  27. 


Nee  nisi  prima  velit  de  Tusco  serica  tIco. 
•  '  Curtius  ille  lacus,  6lccas  qui  sustinet  aras 

Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  ftilt.      Ov.  Fast,  vi.  403. 

1  There  were  probably  two  of  them,  and  when  Horace  speaks  of  the  middle 
Janus,  he  means  the  middle  of  the  street : — 

Fostquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  eat.  -  Sat.  ii.  3,  18. 

'  Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  eras.  Hon.  Sat.  ii.  6,  34. 

3  Ovid  describes  it  as  facing  the  Capitol  :— 

Ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forumque 
DiYUS  ab  exceUa  prospectat  Julius  »de.  Oy.  Met.  xv.  841. 
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a  Coiu.) 


(From 


Hoiie.  eivcted  by  Augustiu;  the  statue  of  Manftm* — ^the  resort  of 
la>vyera  and  coui-tezans — and  nomeroua  other  statues  ;  the  OolvaiiiA 
Mmia,  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  MflBnius  over  the  Latins,  in 
:v;m;  and  the  ColBiima  SoetaritA,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  by  Duilius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  260. 

Adjacent  to  the  Forum  we  may  note  the  Temple  of  Yflsti  ^  (Plan, 
1 6),  at  its  S.E.  end,  erected  by  Numa  Pompilins ; 
the  Temple  of  Oastor  and  Pollux  «  ( Phm,  13),  jnst 
under  the  Pftlatine,  vowed  by  Poetumius  in  the 
Latin  War,  and  dedicated  by  his  son  in  484, 
of  which  thr^  columns  still  remain ;  the  BftiilTcra 
Julia,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Jugarius, 
erected  by  CtBsar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
law-courts;  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (Plan,  11),  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  Forum  under  the  Capitollne 
Hill,dedicated  in  497,  and  of  which  eight  columns 
remain;  the  Temple  of  Conoordia  (Plan  2), 
erected  by  L.  Opimius,  in  121,  at  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  Forum  and  on  the  rise  of  the  Capitoline; 
the  BenadUnm  CPlan,  3),  an  elevated  area  between  the  Temple  of 
Concord  and  the  Forum,  where  the  senators  met  before  entering  the 
Curia;  the  Tnlliftniim,  or  lower  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison, 
erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  in  existence;  the  Curia  (Plan,  6), 

or  Senate-House,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the 
Forum,  at  its  W.  end; 
the  GrsBOoat&sis  (Plan, 
5),  adjaceut  to  it  at 
its  S.  W.  angle,  a  place 
set  apart  as  a  waiting- 
room  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors ;  the  Bad- 
lioa  Porda  (Plan,  7), 
on'  the  E.  of  the  Curia, 
erected  in  184,  by 
Porcius  Oato,  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ; 
the  Baailiea  JEmilia 
(Plan,  8),  originally 
erected  in  179  by  M. 
^milius  Lepidus  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Arch  of  Sevems,  erected  in  a.d.  203,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
V.   The  Imperial  Fora, — As  Rome  increased  in  size  the  old  Forum 


Arch  of  Septimius  Sevems. 


'    '  Obeondus  Marsya,  qui  se 

Vultiun  ferre  negat  Novioram  posse  minoris.         Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  120., 
Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicas.  Mabt.  ii.  64. 

Hie  locus  est  Vest®  :  qui  Pallada  seryat  et  i^em.— Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1,  29. 
'  At  qu8&  Venturas  prsecedet  sexta  Kalendas 
Hac  sunt  Lede^is  templa  dicata  Deis. 
Fratribtts  ilia  Deis  fratres  de  gente  Deorum 

Circa  Juturnro  composuere  lacus.  Id.  FaaU  i.  705. 
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was  found  insufficient  for  'the  transaction  of  law  business;  and  hence 
numerous  fora  were  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the  ground  intervening 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Quirinal,  and  in  a  line  diverging  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  old  Forum.  The  chief  of  these  imperial  fora  were 
the  Forum  Julinm,  founded  by  CsBsar 
and  finished  by  Augustus,  which  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  Basilica 
Emilia;  the  Fomxn  Augnsti,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum  Julii,  enclosing  a  temple 
of  Han  mtor,^  of  which  three  columns 
still  remain  ;  the  Fonim  Transitorinm, 
commenced  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva,  and  containing  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  situated  E.  of  the  Forum  Ju< 
lium  ;  the  Fonun  Tng&ni,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  them  all,  situated  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Forum  itself,  the 
Baiilioa  Ulpia,  at  the  W.  end  of  which 
stands  the  famous  Ck>liimn  of  Tn^an, 
commemorating  the  wars  of  that  emperor  with  Decebalus ;  and,  lastly, 
W.  of  the  Basilica,  completing  the  range  of  buildings,  the  Temple 
of  Divas  Tnganns,  erected  by  Hadrian. 

VI.  27te  Palatine  and  Vdia. — ^After  the  Capitol  and  Forunr,  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Rome,  both  as  having  been 
the  cradle  of  the  eternal  ^ity  and  the  later  residence  of  the  emperors 
in  the  time  of  its  highest  glory.  The  declivity  towards  the  Capitoline 
was  called  Oermaliui,  or  Cwmalus,  and  contained  the  Lupercal,  a  grotto 
sacred  to  Pan;^  the  Fiona.  Bnminftlifl,  the  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf;  and  the  data  Somuli,^  a  hut  in 
which  Romulus  was  nurtured.  These  objects  were  probably  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  Circus.  Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  houses  on  the  Palatine,  we  may  notice  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  whose  house 
was  pulled  down  in  B.C.  335,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  Qracchus,  Cicero,  who  lived  on  the  K.E.  side  of  the  hill, 
Catiline,  Antonius,  and  Scaurus.  Augustus  was  bom  in  this  quarter, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  splendid  Temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  a 
portico  containing  the  BibliothdcsB  OrsBca  et  Latina:  the  temple  itself 
was  built  of  solid  white  marble,  and  contained  statues  of  the  god  and 
of  Augustus  himself;  the  columns  of  the  portico  were  of  African 
marble  and  between  them  stood  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus'.*  its  exact  position  is  not  known.    The  Palace  of  Aagastiis 


'  It  was  vowed  by  Augustus  in  the  civil  war  undertaken  to  avenge  his  father's 
death  :  — 

Mars,  ades,  et  satla  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum  : 

Stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 
Templa  feres  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor.        Ov.  Fcut.  v.  575. 
^  Hinc  lucum  ingentem,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
RettnUt,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lyceei.  ^En,  viii.  342. 

*  Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo.  Jd.'viii.  654. 

1  Queeris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardiot  T  aurea  Fhoebi 

Portions  a  magno  CsBsare  aperta  f uit :  Tota 
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appears  to  hare  stood  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill,  and  the  Pttlaee  of 
Tiberias  near  the  N.W.   comer.    The  two  palaces  of  Nero,  named 

Domui    Tramitoria 
and  Domiu  Anraa, 
probably      oovered 
the    whole    of    the' 
hill.  The  Yelift  was 
the    rising   ground 
between  the  valley 
of   the    Forum    on 
the    one    side  and 
the    Colosseum    on 
the  other.     It  con- 
tained   the   follow- 
ing   objects :  —  the 
JEdM  PenadiiBi,  an 
ancient      fane      in 
which  the  images  of 
the  household  goda 
brought  from  Troy 
were  preserved ;  the 
Tnaple    of    Paaoa, 
erected   by  Vespa- 
sian after    hia  tri- 
umph over  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  spoils  of  which  it  was  adorned;  the  BaiUica  Oonstaatfaii, 
erected  by  Mazentius  in  honour  of  Constantine,  of  which  three  massive 

arches  still  remain ; 
the  splendid  Tan^la 
of  B<mia  and  Vonm, 
built  by  Hadrian, 
considerable  re- 
mains of  which  ex- 
ist behind  the  con- 
vent of  8.  Fran- 
cesca  Bomana;  the 
Arehof  Titni,  which 
spanned  the  Via 
Sacra  at  the  very 
sununit  of  the  Ve* 
lian  ridge,  adorned 
with  beauttful  re- 
liefs illustrating  the 
Jewish  triumphs  of 
Titus,  and  still  ex- 
isting; the  Aroh 
of  Conitaatine,    at 


Arch  of  Titna  restored. 


▲rch  of  GoDBtantine. 


the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Palatine,  erected  in  honour  of  Constantine's 
victory  over  Mazentius,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  and 


Tola  erat  in  speciem  PcDniB  digesta  columais 

Inter  qua8J)anai  femina  tnrba  senis.  PaopuiT.  ii.  81,  I. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  Library  :-^ 

ScripU  Palatinaa  quceounqne  reoepit  Apollo.        J^.  L  3,  17. 
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the  Heta  Sudani,  a  fountain  erected  by  Domitian,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains. 

VII.  Tfte  Aventine, — The  Aventine  was  regarded  as  ill  omened  in  the 
early  days  of  Rome :  it  contained,  nevertheless,  several  famous  spots, 
such  as  the  Altar  of  Evander,  the  Cave  of  Caoiis,^  and  the  Temple  of 
Japiter  Inventor,  dedicated  by  Hercules  after  he  had  found  his  cattle. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  erected  by  Servius  TuUius  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  stood  on  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
Circus,  while  at  its  N.  extremity,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  stood  the 
famous  Temple  of  Jnno  Regina,  built  by  Camillus  after  the  conquest  of 
Veil.  A  portion  of  the  summit,  probably  about  the  centre  of  it, 
named  Saziun,^  was  the  spot  where  Remus  was  reputed  to  have  taken 
his  auguries:  a  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,**  was  afterwards  erected 
there.  There  was  also  a  Temple  of  Lnna,^  probably  on  the  side  next 
the  Circus,  and  one  of  Libertas,  founded  by  T.  Sempronius  Qracchus. 
We  have  notice  of  houses  of  Sura,  of  Trajan  before  he  became  emperor, 
and  of  Ennius  the  poet,  on  this  hill.  The  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Tiber  was  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  city,  as  it 
contained  the  emporium  or  quays  for  the  discharge  of  the  cargoes  of 
ships,  and  the  principal  corn-market.  L.  ^milius  Lepidus  and  L. 
^milius  Paulus  founded  a  regular  Emporiiun  and  a  portico  named 
after  them  Porticns  JEmilia.  The  broad  level  space  to  the  S.  of  the 
hill  was  probably  the  site  of  large  warehouses  for  storing  goods. 
The  Monte  Teetaccio, .  which  is  in  the  same  district,  is  an  artificial 
hill  of  potsherds,  153  feet  high,  the  origin  of  which  is  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

VIII.  The  Vdahrum^  Forum  Boarium,  and  Circus  Maximua. — Be- 
tween the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  two  districts  named  the  Velabnun  and  the  Fomm  Boarinm, 
while  between  the  two  hills  was  the  drpiu  Kazimus.  The  Velabnun 
was  originally  a  marsh  •  and  afterwards  a  quarter  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  modem 
church  of  8.  Cfiorgio  in  VdahrOy  near  which  still  stand  two  ancient 
monuments,  the  Arena  Argentarins,  built  by  the  silversmiths  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  a  square  building  named  Janus  QuadrifirouB. 
The  F,  Boarium  was  a  large  unenclosed  space  extending  from  the 
Velabrum  to  the  ascent  of  the  Aventine,  and  from  the  ^ber  to  the 
Circus7  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  having  been  an  old  cattle- 
market  :  it  was  rich  in  temples  and  monuments,  particularly  a  Temple 


2  Hie  spelunca  fuit,  vasto  gommota  recessa, 
Semihominis  Caci  facies  quain  dira  tenebat 

Soils  inaccessam  radiis.  ^n.  viii.  193. 

3  Interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  est. 
Est  moles  nativa,  \oto  res  nomina  fecit. 

Appellant  Saxum  ;  pars  bona  montis  ea  est.—Ov.  Fast.  v.  148. 
^  Templa  Patres  illic,  oculos  exosa  viriles, 

Leniter  aocUvi  constitnere  ji^o.  Id.  Ftut.  v.  153. 

^  Luna  regit  menses  ;  hnjns  quoque  tempora  mensis 

Finit  Aventino  Luna  colenda  jugo.  In.  Fast.  iii.  883. 

«  At  qua  Velabri  regio  patet,  ire  solebat 

Exiguus  pulsa  per  ?ada  linter  aqua.  Tibull.  ii.  5,  33. 

7  Pontibus  et  Magno  juncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 

Area,  quae  posito  de  bove  nomen  habet.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  477. 
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of  HavBOlat,  covering  the  altar  said  to  have  been  built  by  Evander; 
another  round  temple  of  the  same  god,  poaaibly  represented  by  the 

-^  remains  still  existing  at 
W  the  church*  of  8.  Maria 
(    dd     Sole :    temples    of 
Fortnna  and  Hater  If  a- 
tftta,  both  of  them  built 
by  Servius  Tullius   and 
of  uncertain   position;^ 
and  a  temple  of  Pndi- 
eitiA    Fatnoia,     which 
may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented by  the    elegant 
remains     now    forming 
the  Armenian  church  of 
8.  Maria  Egiziaca,    The 
doiea     Hazuna      dis- 
chaiges   itself  into    the 
Tiber   in  this   district, 
and  its  mouth  is  visible  when  the  river  is  low.    The  Cixeui  Maziiiiiui 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  was  the  principal  racecourse  in  Rome  : 

it  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  but  it 
remained  in  a  rude 
state  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,  who  placed 
permanent  seats,  the 
lower  ones  of  stone  and 
the  upper  of  wood.  It 
was  further  improved 
by  Augustus,  Claudius, 
and  Trajan.  It  was  pro- 
bably capable  of  con- 
taining about  385,000 
spectators. 

IX.  The  Ctdian  Hill. 
—The  Cselian  Hill  was 
not  much  frequented  in 
early  times.  The  only 
public  buildings  on  it 
worthy  of  notice  were — a  little  temple  of  Minerya  Capta  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill  f  a  temple  of  Divas  Claudius,  begun  by  Agrippina,  de- 
stroyed by  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian ;  and  the  KxtitL  of  Dolabella, 
erected  in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella,  a.d.  10,  and  probably  designed 
as  an  entrance  to  some  public  place.    In  the  imperial  times  many  illus- 


Temple  of  PudiciUa  Patricia. 


•  They  are  referred  to  by  Ovid : — 

Lux  eadem,  Fortuna,  tua  est,  auctorque,  locusque. 

Sed  superinjectis  quis  latet  aede  togis ! 
Servius  est.  #  Fast.  vi.  569. 

Hac  ibi  luce  ferunt  MatutsB  sacra  parent! 

8ceptriferas  Send  templa  dedisse  manus.  W.  vi.  479. 

9  CflBlius  ex  41to  qua  Mons  descendit  in  eequum ; 
Hie  ubi  non  plana  est,  sed  prope  plana  via  est, 
Parva  Ucet  videas  Captae  delubra  Minervaa.  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  835. 
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trious  Romans  had  fine  houses  here,  particularly  Mamurra,  Annius 
Verus  the  grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Laterani,  whose 
house  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Plautius 
Lateranus  in  Nero's  reign. 

X.  The  District  8,  of  the  Cxlian, — To  the  S.  of  the  Caslian  were  the 
1st  and  12th  regions  of  Augustus,  named  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 
Publica.  In  the  former  of  these  lay  the  Porta  Captoa  itself;^  the 
▼alley  of  Egeria,^  watered  by  the  small  stream  Almo,^  and  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Numa's  interviews  with  the  nymph ;  and  the  ThernuB 
Antoni&nsB.or  Caracallse,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of 
which  are  still  in  existence.  For  several  miles  the  tombs  of  eminent 
Romans  skirt  the  Via  Appia,  commencing  immediately  outside  the  P. 
Capena.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Soipioi,  about 
400  paces  within  the  P.  8.  8eha8tiano ;  while  the  mausoleum  of  Septi- 
mins  Severus  and  that  of  CsBcilia  Metella  deserve  notice,  though  the^ 
latter  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 


Tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella. 


XI.  The  Esquiline  and  its  Neighbourhood. — The  Esquiline  waa  ori- 
ginally covered  with  a  thick  wood,  to  which  its  name  may  be  referred. 
On  the  larger  and  more  southerly  of  the  two  tongues  into  which  the 


1  A  branch  of  the  Aqua  Murcia  passed  over  this  gate,  and  kept  it  in  a  dripping 
state : — 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus,  tnadidamque  Capenam. — Juv.  iii.  11. 
Capena  grandi  porta,  qua  pluit  gutta.  Mart.  iii.  47. 

>  In  vallem  Egerlie  descendimus  et  speluncas 
Dissimiles  verls.  Juv.  iii.  17. 

•  The  waters  of  this  stream  were  sacred  to  Cybele  : — 

£t  parvo  lotam  revocant  Almone  Cybebem.  Luc.  i.  600. 
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hill  is  divided,  viz.  Moiib  Oppins,  was  situated  the  district  named 
Oftifii«t  extending  down  from  the  extremity  of  the  hill  into  the  sub- 
jacent valleys.  In  the  valley  between  this  and  the  Cielian  lay  the 
fdu'antic  Amphithaatnim  Flavium,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Ck>l0Milim,   probably  from  a  colosaiEd   statue  of  Nero.     It  was    coDa- 


menced  by  VenpRsian,  was  completed  by  Domitian,  and  was  capable  of 
holding  87,000  spectators.  On  the  hill  above  the  Colosseimi  were 
the  ThermaB  Titi,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains ;  and 
near  them  the  ThernuB  Tnjani.  The  Vioui  Cyprius  ran  along  the  N. 
base  of  Mons  Oppius,  under  the  CarinsB,  and  ascended  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  between  the  Oppian  and  Cispian  mounts  by  the 
diyas  Urbius,  near  which  point  the  palace  of  Servius  TuUius  stood. 
In  the  valley  between  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline,  lay  the  populous  region  of  Sulmrra,  the  resort  of  hucksters, 
prostitutes,  and  the  dregs  of  the  population.^  During  the  republic  a 
part  of  the  Esquiline  outside  the  walls,  named  Campus  EsqniUnus,  was 
used  as  a  burying-ground  for  paupers  and  slaves.  Maecenas  converted 
this  into  a  public  garden  or  park,  the  celebrated  Horti  KBDcen&tis,^  ex- 
tending to  the  Agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  then  became  the  resort 
of  fortune-tellers."  In  the  same  part  of  the  town  were  the  Horti  Tiamiftni, 


Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adultemm 

Latrent  SuburransB  canes. 
Dum  tu  forsitan  inqoietus  erras 
Clamosa,  Juvenalis,  in  Suborra. 
Ego  rel  Prochytam  prcepono  SuburHC. 
'  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 
Aggrere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  cssibus  agrum. 


HoR.  Epod.  V.  57. 

Mart.  xii.  18. 
Juv.  iii.  5. 


UoR.  Sat.  i.  8,  14. 


Plebeinm  in  circo  positum  est  et  in  aggere  fatum. — Juv.  vi.  588. 
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belonging  perhaps  to  ^lius  Lamia,  and  the  Horti  Falantii,  founded 
apparently  by  Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius.  It  was  also  the  resi* 
denoe  of  the  poets  Virgil  and  Propertius,  and  a  favourite  resort  of 
Horace.  Pliny  the  younger  also  had  a  house  there.  There  were  nume- 
rous temples,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Templiim  TeUnrin. 

XII.  The  CoUes,  <yr  tJia  Viminal,  QuirincUy  and  Pincian  HHU.-^The 
Vimiual  is  separated  from  the  Elsquiline  by  a  valley  through  which  ran 
the  Vicus  Patrioius,  and  from  the  Quirinal  by  a  valley  the  N.  part  of 
which  was  named  YaUia  dvirini.''  The  Viminal  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  lower  classes,  the  only  remarkable  building  being  the  palace  of 
C.  AquiliuB.  The  Quirinal  was  separated  from  the  Pindan  on  the  N. 
by  a  deep  valley,  and  skirted  the  Campus  Martius  on  the  W.  It  was 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town,  and  abounded  in  fanes  and 
temples,  the  most  famous  of  which  Yfgia  the  Temple  of  Qnixinns,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  Numa  to  Romulus  after  his  apotheosis.  Numa  re- 
sided on  the  Quiiinal :  his  capitol  probably  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  hill,  and  contained  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Near 
it  was  the  Temple  of  Flora,  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Martial.  The  part 
adjacent  to  the  Porta  Salutaris  was  named  CoUii  Salataru,  after  an 
ancient  shrine  of  Sains.  Between  the  temples  of  Salus  and  Flora 
stood  the  shrine  of  Semo  Sanotus  or  Dins  Fidins,  an  old  Sabine  deity, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatiiis.  We  may  also  notice  the  Horti 
Sallustiiftni,  formed  by  Sallust  the  historian,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  emperors  Ves- 
pasian,  Nerva,  and  Aurelian ;  the  Therm»  Diodetlftni,  the  lai^gest  of  all 
the  Roman  baths,  but  now  in  a  very  ruined  state ;  the  Campos  Soele* 
rfttns,^  where  Vestal  virgins  convicted  of  unchastity  were  buried  alive ; 
the  Templnm  Gentis  FlaviBB,  a  magnificent  mausoleum^  erected  by 
Domitian  for  his  family ;  and  the  Fratoriaii  Camp,  established  in  the 
leign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta  Collina.  The  Pincian  Hill  was  so 
named  from  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  Pincian  family  on  it :  previ- 
ously it  had  been  called  CoUis  Hortorum,  from  the  gardens  which 
covered  it.  The  only  place  to  be  noticed  on  it  was  the  Gardens  of 
Lnenllas,  the  scene  of  Messalina's  infamous  marriage  with  Silius,  and 
of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 

XIII. — The  Campus  Martius^  Circus  Flaminius,  and  Via  Lata. — The 
Campus  Kartiiis  was  the  plain  lying  between  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  It  was  intersected 
in  its  whole  length  by  the  Via  Flaminia.  The  S.  portion  of  the  plain 
between  the  road  and  the  river  constituted  the  9th  region  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminius ;  and  the  S.  portion,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  between  it  and  the  hills,  formed  the  7th  region,  with 
the  name  of  Via  Lata.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  in' this  dis- 
trict were  very  numerous.  The  Cirons  FXaminius  contained  the  Temple 
of  Pietas,  dedicated  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  b.c.  180;  the 


Some  of  the  tombs  remained  in  this  part  of  the  grounds,  as  alluded  to  by  Horace 
in  describing  the  magical  rites  of  Canidia  :— 

Lunamque  rubentem, 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  poet  magna  latere  sepulchra. — Sat,  i.  8,  35. 
^  OflBcium  eras 

Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini.      Jvv.  ii.  132. 
»  Jam  Ticina  Jubent  nos  vivere  Mausolea 

Quum  doceant  ipsos  posse  perire  decs.  Mart.  v.  64. 
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Temple  of  Jaaiu;  the  Tkaatre  of  MtXMilliis;  the  Temple  of  ApdUo, 
dedicated  in  B.C.  4:;u ;  the  Temple  of  BeUona,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  pursuauce  of  a  vow  made  by  Appiua  Claudius  Csbcus,  in  the  battle 
a^nst  the  Etruscans  in  B.C.  297.  and  the  place  where  the  assembliee 
of  the  Senate  met  outaide  the  ponuxrium ;  the  Cireiu  Flamlniwt,  under 
the  Capitol,  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  river ;  the 
Poitieiii  OetaTlB,  erected  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister,  con- 
taining a  library,  and  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno ;  the  Portieiu 
Fhilii^*  enclosing  a  Temple  of  H«reiilM  HuMnim,  built  by  M.  FiilviuB 
Nobilior,  and  rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  stepfather  of  Au- 
gustus ;  the  ThMtra  of  Pomp^,  with  a  portico,  adjoining  the  scena ;  a 
Curia,  or  large  ball  in  the  portico,  used  both  for  scenic  purposes  and 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  Senate,  with  a  statue  of  Pompey  in  it,  before 
which  Cseaar  was  assassinated  4  and  another  portico,  named  HeeatD- 
■^loa,  from  its  having  luu  colunms.*  The  Campus  Martini  itself  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  an  open  plain  used  for  gymnastic  and 
warlike  exercises,''  and  also  for  large  public  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Subsequently  to  the  6th  century  of  the  city,  temples  began  to  be  built 
there  ;  and  gradually  it  was  almost  covered  with  important  edifices, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  were— the  Septa  Julia,  a  marble 

building    commenced 


by  Csesar,  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death 
for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  assemblies 
of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata;  the  Villa  Pub- 
lioa,  adjoining  ^  the 
Septa  Julia  on  the 
S.,  used  by  the  con- 
suls for  the  levying 
of  troops,  and  for  the 
reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  ;  the 
Pantheon  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the 
Campus,  and  still  in 
a  very  good  state  of 
preservation  ;  the.ThermflB  of  Agrippa,  adjoining  the  Pantheon  on  the 
S. ;  the  Diribitorinm,  also  adjoining  it,  a  large  buildmg  erected  by 
Agrippa,  and  used  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  voting  tablets  used  in  the 
Comitia;  the  Portions  Argonantamm, "  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Agrippa's  naval  victories,  and  named  after  a  picture  of  the  Argonauts, 


Pantheon  of  Agrippa. 


*  Vites  censeo  porticom  Philippi : 

Si  te  viderit  Hercules,  peristi.  Mart.  v.  49. 

*  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis ; 

Illino  Pompeii  dona,  nemusque  duplex.  Id.  ii.  14. 

'  Tunc  ego  me  memini  ludos  ^n  gramine  campi  "^ 

Adspicere ;  et  didici,  lubrice  Tibri,  tuos.  Ov.  Fast,  vi.  237. 

Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens 

^ue  consplcitur  gramine  Martio.  Hoa.  Carm,  iii.  7,  25. 

»  An  spatia  carpit  lentus  Argonautarum  T  Mart.  iii.  20. 
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with  which  it  was  adorned ;  the  Kantoleiim  of  Augustus  in  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  river,  wherein 
were  deposited  the  ashes  of  MarcelUis/  Agrippa,  Octavia,  Drusus,  Au- 
gustus, and  other  illustrious  personages;  the  ThermflB  NeroniaiUB,^ 
erected  by  Nero  close  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa,;  the  Temples  of  Iiii  and 
Serapig,"^  in  the  same  quarter,  restored  by  Domitian  after  the  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Titus;  and  the  Temple  and  Colunm  erected  in  honour  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  latter  of  which  (named  Columna  Coohlii,  from 
the  spiral  staircase  inside  it)  was  erected  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Yerus, 
and  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio.  The  Via  Lata  contained 
the  Campus  Agrippas,  used,  as  the  Campus  Martius  was,  for  gymnastic 
exercises  and  amusement,  the  buildings  about  it  having  been  erected 
by  Yipsanius  Agrippa  for  that  purpose;  the  Triimiphal  ArohM  of 
Clandias  and  M.  Aurelius ;  and  the  Forum  Suarinm  or  pork-market. 

XIY. — The  Transtiherine  District. — The  district  beyond  the  Tiber 
was  never  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  Urbs,  properly  so  called,  al- 
though it  formed  one  of  Augustus's  regions,  and  was  included  within 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  com  of  the  Tarqulns  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  on  which  stood  a  Temple  of  iEsculapius,  much 
visited  by  sick  persons;  the  JanictUum,?  enclosed  between  a  ridge 
running  due  S.  from  the  point  where  the  Tiber  takes  its  first  great 
bend  and  the  river  itself,  a  considerable  space,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  containing  the  Horti  OsMaris,^  which  Caesar  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  people,  and  two  Ifaumaehite,  constructed  by 
Augustus'  and  Domitian ;  and  the  Mons  Vatic&nus,^  a  little  N.W.  of 
the  Mons  Janiculus,  not  included  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  noted 
for  its  unhealthy  air  and  its  execrable  wine.  The  only  building  of  note 
between  this  hill  and  the  river  was  the  ^ft"«ftiff!iTn  or  Holes  Hadriana, 
erected  by  Hadrian,  and  the  tomb  of  himself  and  the  succeeding  em- 
perors until  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  now  known  as  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angdo. 

XY.  Bridges. — The  Tiber  was  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  which  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S.  .'—Pons  .Slius, 
built  by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  mausoleum  with  the  city.    P.  Nenmi- 


*  QuflB,  Tiberlne,  videbis 

Funera,  quum  tamulum  pneterlabere  recentem.— -^n.  vi.  874. 
^  Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 

Quid  Thermis  melius  Neronianis.  Mast.  vii.  34. 

®  A  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargaj;  in  eede 
Isidis,  antique  quae  proxima  surgit  ovili.  Juv.  vi.  528. 

^  The  name  was  derived  from  Janus  : — 

Hanc  Janus  pater,  banc  Saturnus  condidit  arcem  : 

Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  Satumia  nomen.  ^n.  viii.  357. 

*  Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  CoBsaris  hortos.— Hoa.  Sat.  i.  9,  18. 
9  The  lake  of  this  one  remained  for  a  long  period  : — 

Continuo  dextras  flavi  pete  Tibridis  oras, 
Lydia  qua  penitus  stagnum  navale  coercet 
Ripa,  suburbanisque  vadum  preetexitur  hortis. — Stat.  SUv.  iv.  4,  5. 

*  Simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Taticani 

Montis  imago.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  20,  6. 
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Mole  of  Hadrian  restored. 


anus  or  Yatleaniis,  leading  from  the  CampuB  Martius  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  GrardenH  of  Nero  ;  the  remains  of  its  piers  are  still  visible. 
P.  AureUui,  on  the  site  of  the  Ponte  SUto,  leading  to  Janiculum.  P. 
FaMdui'  and  P.  Geftiiit,  the  former  connecting  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  city,  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum;  they  stilj  exist  under  the 
names  of  Ponte  QtiaUro  Capi  and  Ponte  S.  Bartciommeo,  P.  Senatorius 
or  Palatinns,  opposite  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  P.  Salilieiiis,^  the  oldest  of 
all,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  named  after  the 
"  wooden  beams"  (mhlices)  of  which  it  was  built.  We  may  also  notice 
the  P.  Milvius  or  Holvius,  the  present  Ponte  MoUe,  2  miles  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  Way  crossed  the  river. 

XVI.  Aqtteducts. — Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by  fourteen  aque- 
ducts,  the  first  of  which  was  constructed  in  b.c.  313  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  and  was  named  after  him  Aqua  Appia.  Of  the 
others  we  may  notice  the  Anio  VetOf ,  constructed  in  273,  which  derived 
its  supply  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur,  and  was  43  miles  in  length ; 
the  Aqua  Mardavbuilt  in  144  by  the  Praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  which 
was  reputed  to  biing  the  most  wholesome  water  of  all ;  the  Aqua  Julia, 
built  by  ARrippa  in  his  aedileship  in  33,  a  very  magnificent  work;  the 
Aqua  C^udia,  begun  by  Caligula,  and  dedicated  by  Claudius;  and  the 


2  It  was  the  favourite  biidge  for  suicides : — 

Jussit  papientem  pancere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3,  35. 

*  A  stone  bridge  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the  old  wooden  one  :  it  was  called 
Pons  Emilias,  and  is  noticed  in  the  following  line  : — 

Cam  tibi  vicinum  se  prcebeat  iEmilius  pons  ?  Juv.  vi.  32. 
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Insula  Tiberina,  with  the  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius. 

A2iio  Kovnfl,  also  completed  by  Claudius,  59  miles  in  leugth,  and  with 
arches  occasionally  109  feet  high.  The  two  laat  were  the  most  gigantic 
of  all  the  Roman  aqueducts. 

§  6.  The  remaining  towns  of  Latium  were  as  follows : — 

Oftia,  Ostia,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  (as  its  name  implies)  of  the 
river  Tiber  *  on  its  left  bank,  and  was  the  original  port  of  Rome.  It  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  important  both  as  a  commercial  and  naval  station.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  latter  in  B.C.  87.  As  the  coast  had  advanced  considerably  through 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  new 
port ;  and  this  was  effected  by  Claudius,  who  constructed  a  basin 
about  2  miles  N.  of  Ostia,^  which  he  connected  with  the  river  by  means 
of  a  canal.  This  was  designated  Portns  Angmti,  and  was  further  en- 
'  larged  by  the  addition  of  an  inner  dock  by  Trajan,  which  was  named 
after  him  Portiis  TnganL  The  canal  was  enlarged,  and  henceforth 
known  as  Fotia  Tngana,  and  now  as  the  Fiuinicino ;  and  an  extensive 
town  named  Portiu  Ottieiifis,  or  simply  Portns,  grew  up  about  the 
place.  The  remains  of  this  town  still  retain  the  name  of  Porto,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mole  and  dock  may  be  traced.  It  became  blocked  up  by 
sand  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  trade  returned  to  the  old  channel. 
The  ruins  of  Oetia  itself  are  extensive,  but  uninteresting :  the  statues 
and  other  objects  discovered  there  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 


*  Ostia  contigerat,  qua  se  Tiberinus  in  altum 

Dividit,  et  campo  liberiore  natat.  Ov.  Fa&t.  iv.  291. 

*  Non  ita  T yrrhenus  stupet  loniusque  magister, 
Qui  portus,  Tiberine,  tuo«,  clai-amque  serena 

Arce  Pharon  priBceps  subiit  :  nusquam  Ostia,  nusquam 

Ausoniam  videt.  Val.  Flac.  vii.  83. 
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siderable  wealth.  Aatiiim,  Porto  dCAnzo,  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
about  38  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  in  the  early  age  of  Roman  history 
the  resort  of  Tyirhenian  pirates.    In  b.c.  468  it  was  captured  and  colo- 


Plan  of  OsUa. 

A  A.  Main  Chmmel  of  the  T!her.  B.  Right  arm  of  ditto,  the  Faata  Trajana,  now  called  Fiumicino. 
C.  Dry  bed  of  ancient  courae  of  Tiber.  D.  Modem  village  of  Qrtia.  E,  Ruins  of  Ancient  Ostia. 
F.  Portus  AuguatL       G.  Portus  Trajani. 


nised  by  the  Romans;  in  459  it  revolted,  and  remained  independent  for 
120  years,  during  which  it  waged  several  wars  with  Rome.  Thence- 
forth its  history  is  unimportant ;  but  it  remained  a  very  flourishing 
place,  and  was  the  rasidence  of  Cicero  and  the  birth-place  of  Caligula 
and  Nero.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune,"  and  another 
of  .^sculapius.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  numerous  works  of  art 
have  been  discovered,  particularly  the  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  CSiroeii  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Circeius, 
on  its  N.  side,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  rose  to  such  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  that  it 
appears  among  the  towns  with  which  Carthage  concluded  a  treaty.  In 
B.C.  340  it  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  having  revolted  from 


8  Hence  Horace  addresses  Fortune  as — 
O  Diva,  gratum  qusB  regis  Antium. 
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Rome ;  and  thenceforth  its  name  seldom  appears  in  history.  It  became 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  was  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian.  Its  chief  fame,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  its  excellent  oysters.7  A  few  polygonal  blocks  of 
masonry  are  all  that  remains  of  it.  Tarraoina,  Terracina,  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  white  cliff,®  about  10  miles  S.  of  Circeii,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  was  also  called  Anxur,  a  name 
familiar  to  us  from  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  poets.  In  B.C.  509 
Tarracina  appears  in  the  Carthaginian  treaty  as  a  dependent  of  Rome ; 
in  406  it  was  under  the  Yolscians,  and  was  attacked  and  taken  by  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus;  in  402  it  was  again  under  the  Yolscians,  and  in  400 
was  recaptured  by  the  Romans;  finally,  in  329,  a  colony  was  sent  there 
by  them.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  rendered  it  always  a  place 
of  importance  and  of  resort.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main, as  well  as  some  tombs.  It  possessed  an  artificial  port,  which  is 
noticed  in  B.C.  210,  and  was  subsequently  improved  under  the  em- 
perors. FormisB,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  was  situated  on  the  innermost  point 
of  the  Sinus  Caietanus  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  first  noticed  in 
B.C.  338  as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  and  as  receiving  the 
Roman  citizenship  in  reward  for  its  services.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
position  it  became  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,*  and, 
among  others,  of  Cicero,  who  perished  there  in  B.C.  43.  The  ruins  of 
villas  and  sepulchres  line  the  coast  and  the  Appian  Way  for  some  miles 
E.  of  Formise.  The  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  produced  a  good 
kind  of  wine.^  Caieta,^  Gaeta,  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  and  about  4  miles  from  Formise. 
The  town  itself  was  poor,  but  the  port  was  frequented  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  ^  as  "  portus  celeberrimus  et  pleniesi- 
mus  navium."  Antoninus  Pius  had  a  villa  there,  which  the  younger 
Faustina  frequented.  Among  the  ancient  remains  we  may  notice  the 
sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  portions  of  a  temple  of  Serapis 


7  Circseis  nata  forent,  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum,  Kutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu.  Juv.  iv.  140. 

*  Millia  turn  pransi  tria  repimus  ;  atque  subimus 
Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hob.  Sat.  i.  5,  25. 

Sive  salutiferis  candidun  Anxur  aquis.  Mart.  v.  1. 

Scopulosi  verticis  Anxur.  .   Sil,  Ttal.  viii.  392. 

®  Martial  enlarges  on  its  many  recommendations  in  the  poem  commendng^f- 
O  temperatee  dulce  FormiaB  littus, 
Vos,  quum  seven  ftigit  oppidum  Martis, 
Et  inquietas  fessus  exuit  curas, 

ApoUinaris  omnibus  locis  praefert.  x.  80, 

The  wealthy  Mamurra  resided  there  ;  hence  the  allusion  in  Horace  . 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus.        Sat.  i.  5,  37. 
1  Mea  nee  Falemtfi 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 

Focula  colles.  Hoe.  Carm.  i.  20,  10. 

'  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  nurse  of  ^neas  : — 
Tu  quoque  littoribus  nostris,  ^neia  nutrix, 
^ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti : 
£t  nunc  servat  honos  sedcm  tuus.  uEn.  vii.  1. 

»  Pro  Leg.  Manil.  12. 
ANC.  GEOG.  2   B 
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and  of  an  aqueduct.  lOatnzBtt  was  aiiuaied  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
liris,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  was 
originally  an  Ausonian  town,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  296.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  secured  its  proaperity,  in 
spite  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality.  The  onl^  interesting  event 
connected  with  it  is  the  capture  of  C.  Marius  in  88  m  the  neighbouring 
marshes/  and  his  subsequent  release.  ExtensiTe  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  other  buildings,  mark  its  site.  Near  it 
were  the  celebrated  groTe  and  temple  of  the  goddess  Marica.*  BiimaMn, 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Latium,  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  river  Vultumus,  and  on  the  Appian 
Way.'  It  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  as  MintumsB,  the  object  of 
this  step  being  the  protection  of  the  Roman  border  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  produced  the  famous  Massic  wine  ;'' 
and  near  it  there  were  some  much-frequented  baths  named  Aquae 
Sinuessanie,  and  now  I  Bagni,  .The  ruins  of  Sinuessa  lie  just  below 
the  hill  of  M<mdragone,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
an  aqueduct,  and  other  buildings. 

2.  In  the  Interior, — ^Tilnir,  TivoU^  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Anio,  just  above  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its  descent  into  the 
Campagna,  It  thus  appeared  from  one  side  to  stand  on  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  cliff.*  The  town  was  very  ancient,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  been  founded  by  the  Siculi.  It  is  first  noticed  in  b.g.  446  as  the 
place  whither  M.  Claudius  retired  in  exile.  In  357  it  was  engaged  in 
disputes  wiUi  Rome;  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  frequent  wars  took 
place  between  them,  ending  in  the  capture  of  Tibur  by  L.  Furios 
CamilluB  in  335.  It  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum,'  and  was  the 
place  of  exile  of  M.  Claudius  in  446,  of  Cmna  after  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
of  Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  and  of  the  beautiful  Zenobia.  It  possessed 
a  very  famous  temple  of  Hercules  ^  Victor  Tiburs,  with  a  library,  a 
treasury,  and  an  oracle  attached.  It  became,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  a  fi&vourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.    Msecenas,  Catullus, 


*  Exsilium,  et  career,  Mintumanunqoe  paludes 
Hinc  caosas  habnere.  Jvv.  x.  276. 

5  £t  mnbrosffi  Litis  per  re^a  MaricsD. — Lvc.  ii.  424. 

Csemleos  nos  Liris  amat,  quern  silva  Maricse 

Protegit.  Mart.  xii.  8S. 

•      •  Postera  lux  oritur  molto  p-atissima  :  namque 

Plotius  et  Varius  SinuessaB,  Virgiliusque 

Occurrunt.  Hob.  Sat.  i.  5,  39. 

'  Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum 

Servas,  moveri  dlgna  bono  die.  Id.  Carm.  iii.  21,5. 

Uviferis  late  florebat  Massicus  arvis.  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  207. 

•  Henoe  Horace's  epithet : — 

Pneneste,  eeu  Tibur  mpiwum,  Carm,  iii.  4,  23. 

^  Quid  referam  veteres  RomanoD  gentis,  apud  quos 

ExBilium  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat.  Ov.  ex  Ptmt,  i.  8,  81. 

Hence  the  epithet  "  Herculeus  "  was  applied  to  it  :— 

Itur  ad  Herculei  geUdas  qua  Tiburis  arces.  Mart.  i.  18. 

Venit  in  Herculeos  oolles :  quid  Tiburis  alti 

Aurayalett  Id.  vii.  13. 
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Tlvoli,  the  andent  Tibur. 


Horace, 2  Sallust,  Vopiscus,  and  Quinctilius  Varus  had  villas  there; 
and  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  town  the  emperor  Hadrian  erected  a  mag- 
nificent palace  with  an  immense  number  of  buildings,  such  as  a  lyceum, 
an  academy,  &c.,  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  Considerable  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  are  still  visible.  The  chief  remains  of  Tibur 
are  a  circular,  peripteral  temple,  reputed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sibyl 
Albunea,  with  ten  out  of  the  original  eighteen  columns  still  existing  ; 
an  oblong  temple,  supposed  to  be  of  Vesta ;  part  of  a  temple  which 
stood  in  the  ancient  forum;  together  with  remains  of  two  bridges,  and  the 
villas  of  Maecenas,  Varus,  &c.  The  surrounding  country  was  celebrated 
for  its  fruit,  and  for  its  extensive  quarries,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
the-  travertino  used  in  the  Colosseum  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Preeneste,  Pdlestrina,  stood  on  a  projecting  spur^  of  the  Apennines, 
directly  opposite  the  Alban  Hills,  and  23  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Various 
accounts  were  given  of  its  origin,  not  one  of  which  is  trustworthy.     It 


Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma 
Bed  vacuum  Tibur  placet. 
Bed  qu8B  Tibur  aqusB  fertile  prwfluunt 

£t  spissee  nemorum  comae, 
Fingent  ^olio  carmine  nobilem.  Id.  Carm.  iv.  3.  10. 

'  Quique  altum  Preeneste  viri,  quique  arva  Gabinoe. — vfc'n.  vii.  682. 

dby^Jb'^gle 


HoR.  Sp.  i.  7,  44. 
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was  a  member  of  the  Latin  Lea^e;  in  B.C.  499  it  seceded  and  joined 
the  Romans;  in  383  it  commenced  hostilities  against  them;  in  3d0  it 
was  captured  by  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  after  the  defeat  of  its  armj 
in  the  open  field;  in  34-0  it  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  Latin 
War;  and  in  338  it  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Pedum.  In  the  Ciyil  War 
between  Sulla  and  Marius  it  was  occupied  by  the  latter,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  life  there.  The  city  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Sulla, 
and  its  site  remoyed  from  the  hill  to  the  subjacent  plain.  Its  elevated 
]>osition  and  bracing  air**  made  it  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  Romans 
during  the  summer  months ;  and  it  was  the  occasional  abode  of  Au- 
gustus, Horace,^  Hadrian,  and  M.  Aurelius.  It  also  possessed  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Fortune,"  of  which  the  terraces  still  remain,  and  the 
temple  itself  existed  until  the  13th  century,  lliere  are  also  extensiTe 
remains  of  Hadrian's  villa.  Tusefilum,  Fratcatu  stood  on  a  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
very  lofty  peak  on  the  E.  of  the  town.  Its  foundation  was  attributed 
to  Telegonu8,7  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  It  first  appears  in  history 
as  the  abode  of  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  took  refuge  there  on  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and 
thence  headed  the  Latins  against  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  Thenceforward  the  Tusculans  appear  as  the  steady  allies  of 
Rome.  They  nevertheless  joined  in  the  great  Latin  War  against  Rome, 
but  were  favourably  treated  in  the  settlement  that  took  place  in  335. 
Many  of  the  Tusculan  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome,  particularly 
the  gens  Mamilia,  thb  Porcia,  the  Fulvia,  &;c.  Among  the  eminent 
Romans  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Lucullus,  Cato,  Marcus 
Brutus,  L.  Crassus,  Msdcenas,"  and  particularly  Cicero,  who  there  com- 
posed most  of  his  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  the  *  Tusculan 
Disputations,'  derives  its  name  from  the  place :  his  abode  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ruins  of  ViUa  RufineUa,  The  chief  relics  of  the  town 
are  portions  of  the  walls,  of  a  piscina,  and  of  two  theatres.  Aiida, 
La  Biccia,  was  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount  and  on  the  Appian  Road,*  16  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  League,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  took  part  in 
the  great  Latin  War,  and  subsequently  received  the  full  rights  of 


*  Sen  mihi  frlgidum 
Pnrneste,  wu  Tibur  supinum. 

Sea  UquidDD  placuere  Baise.  Hoa.  Corm.  ill.  4,  23. 

Quis  timet  aut  timuit  gelida  Pneneste  minam.— Jut.  iii.  190. 
^  Dum  ta  declamas  Rorno),  Pnpneste  relegi.  Hoa.  Ep,  i.  2. 

Sacrisque  dicatum 
(^>rtanlc  PneneBte  Jufrin.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  366. 

'  Inter  Aricinos,  Albannque  tempera  constant 

Factaque  Telegoni  moMiia  celaa  maau.  Ov.  Fa*t.  iii.  91. 

Quid  pctiB  JEodi  masnia  Telegoni  T  Pbopert.  li.  32,  S. 

"  Nee  ut  supernl  villa  candena  Tosculi 

Circiea  tangat  mocnia.  Hoa.  Epod.  i.  29. 

Ne  semper  udum  Tibur,  et  iEsttlflS 
Declire  contempleria  arrum,  et 
Telegoni  jugra  parrieidn.  Id.  Carm.  Iii.  29,  6. 

•  Egrestum  magna  me  aceepit  Arida  Roma.  Id.  Sat.  I.  5,  1. 
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Boman  citizenahip.  Anagnia,*  Anagni,  was  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  41  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Hemican  cities,  but  its  history  is  devoid  of 
interest.  Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  exposed  it  to  the  ravages  of 
invading  armies,  and  it  suffered  both  from  Pyrrhus  and  from  Hannibal. 
Its  territory  was  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  city  abounded  in  temj)le8 
and  sanctuaries. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (1.)  On  the  Coast — 
Lavrentnm,  Torre  di  Patemo,  about  1 6  miles  from  Rome,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Latinus,  with  marshes  about  it,^  and  a  very  extensive  forest, 
in  which  the  laiurel  was  common,  and  was  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  place;'  Layininm,  Praticay  S.  of  Laurentum  (said  to  have 
been  founded  by  ^neas,  and  named  after  his  wife  Lavinia),  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  League,  but  an  insignificant  place  in  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  finally  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan)  re- 
colonised  and  united  with  Laurentum  under  the  name  of  Lauro- 
Laviniimi;  Ardea,  Ardea,  24  miles  S.  of  Rome,  and  about  4  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Danae'^  the  mother  of  Perseus,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli  and  royal  abode 
of  Tumus,  but  in  later  times  a  poor  decayed  place, ^  probably  from 
the  imhealthiness  of  the  neighbourhood;  LauttUee,  a  spot  between  Tar- 
racina  and  Fundi,  where  a  narrow  pass  (the  Passo  di  Portdld)  occurs, 
through  which  the  Appian  Way  parsed,  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Roman  airmy  under  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  b.c.  342,  and  of  a  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  in  315;  Fundi,^  Fondiy  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Tarracina  and  FormisB,  and  near  a  considerable  lake 
named  Lacus  Fundanus,  Lago  di  Fondi,  which  intervened  between  it 
and  the  sea,  a  town  of  no  pretensions,  but  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  particularly  the  C8ecuban,7  produced  in  its  territory;  and, 
lastly,  AmydflB,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  Sinus  Amy- 


1  Siu-git  suspensa  tomenti 

Dorso  frugiferis  Cerealis  Anagnia  glebis.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  532. 

2  Nam  Laurens  qmlus  est,  ulvis  et  arundine  pinguis.  — Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  42. 
These  marshes  were  the  haunts  of  wild  boars  : — 

Inter  quae  rari  Laurentem  pendens  aprum 

Misimus,  .Stola  de  Calydone  putes.  Mart.  ix.  49. 

3  Ipse  ferebatur  Phoebo  sacrasse  Latinus ; 

Laorentiaqae  ab  ea  {se.  lauro)  nomen  posuisse  colonis.— ^n.  vii.  62. 
*  Quam  dicitur  urbem 

Acrisioneis  Danae  fundasse  colonis, 

Praecipiti  delata  Noto,  locus  Ardea  quondam 

Diotus  avis ;  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen. — jEn.  vii.  409. 
'  Magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  nomen.      8il.  Ital.  i.  291. 

•  The  pompousness  of  the  "  mayor  "  of  this  town  was  the  object  of  HoraceN 
ridicule : — 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  prsBtore  libenter 
Llnquimus,  insani  ridentes  prsemia  scribte, 
Preetextam,  et  latum  clavum,  prunseque  batillum. — Sat.  i.  5,  34. 
'  Cfficuba  Fundanis  generosa  coquuntur  Amyclis.  Mart.  xiii.  115. 

Absumet  haeres  Cascuba  dignior 
Servata  centum  clavibus.  Hon.  Cattn.  ii.  14,  25. 
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clanus,  a   place   which  had   altogether  diBappeared  in    the  time   of 
Pliny.' 

(2.)  In  the  Interior.— OmiSlL,  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Alban  Hills,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  connexion 
with  the  legend  of  C.  Mai-cius  Coriolanus.  Alba  Longa,  situated  on  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Mount  and  Lake,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Latin  cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ascanius  *  the 

son  of  ^neas,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tullus  Hoe- 
tilius.  Lanimiim,^  Civita. 
Lavimaf  on  a  southern 
spur  of  the  Alban  Hills, 
about  20  miles  from 
Rome,  a  member  of  the 
Latin  League,  but  still 
more  famed  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Sospita,'  and 
as  the  birth-place  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  who  made 
it  his  occasional  resi- 
dence. YelitrB,  Velietri, 
on  a  southern  spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  overlooking 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  pro- 
bably a  member  of  the 
Latin  League,  though 
otherwise  regarded  as  a 
Yolscian  town,  and  an 
active  opponent  of  Kome 
in  the  Latin  Wars,  sub- 
sequently an  ordinary 
municipal  to^ioi,  and  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family,  from 
which  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  descended.  Signia,  Segni,  on  a 
lofty  hill  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  aud,  with  few  exceptions,  a  faithful  dependent  of 
Home,  chiefly  noted  in  later  times  for  its  astringent  wine  ^  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  its  pears  and  vegetables,  and  a  kind  of  cement 
known  as  "opus  Signinum:"  its  Cyclopean  walls  may  still  be  traced. 


Gateway  of  Sigiiia. 


*  It  in  said  to  have  fallen  through  a  law  imposing  silence  on  its  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  any  report  of  an  enemy  approaching  : — 

Magnanimo  Volscente  satum,  ditisAimiis  agri 

Qui  fuit  AuAonidum,  et  taeitis  regnavit  Amyclis. — ^J7m.  x.  563. 

*  llie  name  was  connected  with  the  tradition  of  a  white  sow  appearing  to 
^neas :  — 

Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redenntibus  annis 
Ascanius  clari  oondet  cognominis  Albam.  Id.  viii.  47. 

^  The  names  Lanuvium  and  Laviniiun  are  constanUgr  interchanged  in  early 
Roman  history  ;  the  modem  name  afTords  a  further  illustration  of  this. 
'  Lanurio  generate,  inquit,  quem  Sospita  Juno 

Dat  nobis,  Milo,  Gradivi  cupe  victor  honorem.       Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  364. 
'  Quos  Ck>ra,  quos  spumans  inmiti  Signia  musto.— Ii>.  viii.  380. 
Potabis  liquidum  Signina  morantia  rentrem  ; 
Ne  nlmium  sistant,  sit  Ubi  parca  sitis.  Mart.  xiii.  116. 
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and  there  is  a  remarkable  gateway  in  the  same  style.  Cora,^  Cori  on  a 
bold  hill  S.E,  of  Velitrae,  at  a  very  early  period  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
Latinm,  for  a  time  conquered  by  the  Volscians,  but  regained  by  the 
Latins,  now  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  deep  ravine.  Suessa  Fometia,^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  named  after  it,  a  place  of 
great  wealth  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  not 
mentioned  after  b.c.  495,  and  utterly  extinct  in  Pliny's  time.  Setuii 
Sezze,  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes,  about  5  miles 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  a  Latin  city,  but  at  one  period  subject 
to  the  Volscians,  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  hostages  were  depo- 
sited at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  celebrated  under  the 
empire  for  its  superior  wine.  Privemuxii,  Pipemo  Vecchio,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Amisenus, 
an  important  town  of  the  Volscians,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome 
in  B.C.  358  and  327,  and  under  the  empire  noted  for  its  wine.  Fregellse, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trerus,  a 
Volscian  city,  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  328,  and  subsequently  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  for  its  defection  from  that  power  in  125,  when 
it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Aipinuxn,  Arpino,  on  a  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris,  originally  belonging  to  the  Volscians,  then  to  the 
Samnites,  and  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  305,  chiefly  famous^ 
however,  as  the  birth-place  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marius,^  the  former  of 
whom  possessed  a  patrimonial  estate  there,  and  now  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  its  Cyclopean  walls  and  an  old  gateway.  Sora,  Sora,  about  6 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  a  Volscian  town,  captured  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  345,  and  colonised  by  them  :  under  the  empire  a  cheap,  retired 
coimtry  town.  FtusXno,  Frosinone,  on  the  Via  Latina,  belonging  ori- 
ginally to  the  Volscians,  but  in  close  connexion  with  the  Hemicans, 
and  at  a  later  period  having  the  same  character  as  Sora.  Ferentlniixii, 
FerentinOf  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino  and  Anagnia,  a  Hernican 
town,  but  subject  to  the  Volscians  about  b.c.  413,  actively  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Rome  in  361,  a  severe  sufferer  from  the  ravages  of 
Hannibal's  army  in  211,  and  now  famous  for  the  remains  of  its  Cy- 
clopean walls.  Pedum,  GaUicano,  between  Tibur  and  PrsBueste,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  League,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  wars  with 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  last  great  war,  when  it  became  the  centre  of 
hostilities,  and  was  captured  by  Camillus.    Lablcxtm^  or  LavIciixiL|  La 


*  Virgil  {JEn,  vi.  775)  reckons  it  among  the  colonies  of  Alba  : — 

Pometios,  Castrumque  Inui,  Bolamque,  Coramque. 

*  See  previous  note. 

<  Nee  facili  pretio,  sed  quo  contenta  Falerni 

Testa  sit,  aut  cellis  Setia  cara  suis.  Mabt.  x.  36. 

Tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.  Juv.  x.  26. 

'  Juvenal  contrasts  these  two  great  men  in  the  passages  commencing — 
Hie  novus  Arpinas  ignobilis,  et  modo  Komee 
Municipalis  eques,  &c. 
Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monte  solebat 
Poscere  mercedes,  &c.  Sat.  viii.  237,  243. 

*  It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  towns  allied  to  Tumus  : — 

£t  Sacranee  acies,  et  picti  scuta  Labici.  J?n.  vii.  796. 
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(Uylonna,  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  Alban  HHU,  and  about  15  iiiil«s  firom 
Home,  a  member  of  the  Latin  League,  firequently  mentioned  in  the 
hitftory  of  the  .£quian  want,  but  in  after  times  a  poor  decayed  place. 
Gmbii,  between  Kome  and  IVaBneste,  a  colony  of  Alba*  and  a  meoiber 
of  the  Latin  League,  captured  by  stratagem  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  thenceforward  a  place  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  having  01111k 
gradually  to  a  state  of  decay '  until  a  temporary  revival  of  it  took  place 
under  the  emperors,  probably  on  account  of  its  cold  sulphureous 
Hprinuni.  FidftUB,  Cadel  GiubiUo,  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
5  miles  from  Kome,  founded  by  Alba,'  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus,  and  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  Rome  until  b.c.  438, 
when  it  was  destroyed,  and  thenceforward  remained  a  poor  deserted 
place,'  notorious  only  for  a  terrible  disaster  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  when  6o,0u0  penons  wera  either  killed  or  hurt  by  the  fiUl 
of  a  wooden  amphitheatre.  Fienlea,  Cetarini,  between  Rome  and  No> 
mentum,  about  9  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Aborigines,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Gmftiiniariiim,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  Sabine 
town,  captured  by  Romulus,  and  again  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but 
subsequently  unnoticed  in  history.  Vomentiim,  Ifentona,  on  the 
Sabiue  frontier  N.  of  the  Anio,  and  14^  miles  from  Rome,  a  colony 
of  Alba,  and  frequently  noticed  as  a  Latin  town,  and  as  taking  part  in 
the  wars  against  Rome,  the  abode  in  later  times  of  Seneca,  Martial, 
Q.  Ovidius,  and  Nepos. 

Roads. — ^As  Latium  contained  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  it  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  all  the  great  roads  converged :  we  shall  therefore  con-  I 

aider  ourselves  as  stationed  at  Rome,  and  describe  the  roads  that  issued  ' 

from  it.     1.  The  Via  LaUna,  which  we  mention  first  as  being  probably  I 

the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian  roads,  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  led  through  Ferentinum,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  and  Teanum,  to  Caai-  j 

linum  in  Campania,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia.    It  skirted  the  j 

Alban  Hills  near  Tusculum,  and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Trerus  and  I 

Liris  to  the  borders  of  Campania.    2.  The  Via  Appiiii  the  great  southern  1 

road  of  Italy,  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  made  in  a  straight  ' 

line  for  Tarracina  on  the  sea-coast ;  thence  it  went  by  Fundi  to  Formise,  I 

and  then  followed  the  sea-coast  to  Sinuessa,  whence  it  struck  inland  to  1 

Capua,  Beneventum,  and  ultimately  to  Brundisium.  It  was  constructed 
as  far  as  Capua  in  B.C.  312,  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius.  Between 
Rome  and  the  Alban  Hills  this  road  was  bordered  with  tombs  and  I 

other  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  render  it,  even  at  the  present  j 

'day,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  ' 

3.  The  Via  OstienflLi  originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
but  afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  followed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  The  Via  Fortaenflifl  issued  from  the  Porta 
Portuensis  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 


Hi  Collatinas  imponent  moenibus  arces.  J?n.  vi.  773. 

^  Sola  Lebedus  qxiid  sit ;  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus.  Hoa.  Up.  i.  11,  7. 

Gabios,  Veioeque,  Ck>ramque 
Pulvere  vix  tectae  poterunt  monstrare  ruinGD.        Luc.  vii.  392. 
See  note  *  above . 
See  quotation  from  Horace  in  note  '. 


^  Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabios,  urbemque  Fidenam,  I 


I 
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Tiber  to  Portus  Trajani.  5.  The  Via  Labioftna  passed  out  by  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and,  passing  by  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at 
Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome.  6.  The  Via  Fmnestlna,  or,  as  it  was 
originally  called.  Via  Gablnai  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  led 
to  Prseneste ;  a  branch  thence  commxmicated  with  the  Via  Latina  near 
Anagnia.  7.  The  Via  Tibnrtixia  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina, 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  4  miles  from  Rome,  and  re-crossed  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Tibur  stood ;  it  was  thence  continued, 
under,  the  name  of  Via  Valeria,  to  Corfinium  and  the  Adriatic. 
8.  The  Via  Noment&na  left  by  the  Porta  CoUina,  crossed  the  Anio  just 
under  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  thence  reached  Nomentum ;  a  branch  road 
from  this  point  led  to  Eretum,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria.  9.  The 
Via  Salaria  also  issued  from  the  Porta  CoUina,  struck  into  the  heart  of 
the  Sabine  countiy  by  Reate,  and  thence  was  carried  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic.  10.  The  Via  Flaminia,  the  great 
northern  road  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Campus  Martius  and  issued  from 
the  Porta  Flaminia,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Pons  Milvius,  3  miles 
from  Rome,  into  Etruria,  where  its  course  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  512,  616).  It  waa  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius  in  B.C. 
220.  11.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued  from  the  Poi-ta 
Jauiculensis,  and  struck  off  towards  the  W.  for  the  coast,  which  it 
reached  at  Alsium,  whence  it  followed  the  line  of  coast  throughout 
Etruria  and  Liguria  (see  pp.  512,  503). 

Islands.— OS  the  coast  of  Latium  lies  a  group  of  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  of  which  Pontla,  Ponza,  was  the  most  considerable;  it  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  313,  and  became  under  the  emperors  a  plade 
of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  others  were  named  Palnuunai 
Pcdmaruolaj  Sinonia,  Zannontf  and  Pandataria,  Vandotena,  also,  used  an 
a  State  prison. 

Hintory. — The  extension  of  the  Roman  supremacy  over  Latium  was  a 
long  and  gradual  process.  We  find  the  kings  waging  successful  war  with 
the  Latin  cities  {Alh&  itself  being  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius),  and 
shortly  after  taking  the  supremeu^y  of  the  Latin  league,  as  appears  from 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage  in  B.C.  509.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  however,  the  Latins  regained  their  independence,  and  in  493 
they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  counteract  the  growing  power  of  the  Volscians  and 
JEquians.  For  the  next  100  years  little  occurred  to  break  this  arrange- 
ment ;  some  small  wars  were  then  waged  with  the  Prasnedtines  and 
others,  which  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  war  of  341-338,  when  the  Latins  combined  with  the  Volscians, 
-^quians,  and  Hemicans  against  Rome.  The  battles  of  Vesuvius, 
Pedum,  and  Astura,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  latter  power. 
The  Latins  were  subdued  in  338,  the  Hemicans  in  306,  and  the 
-^Equians  in  304.  The  period  of  the  final  subjection  of  the  Volscians 
is  not  so  certainly  fixed  ;  they  were  subjected,  however,  before  326. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 
ITALY— continued,    campania,  apulia,  calabria,  lucania, 

THE   BRUTTIl. 

X.  Campania.  §  1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §2.  Moun- 
tains and  rivers.  §  3.  Inhabitants;  towns;  roads;  islands;  hia- 
tory.  XI.  Apulia.  §  4,  Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  §  5. 
Inhabitants ;  towns ;  roads ;  history.  XII.  Calabria.  §  6. 
Boundaries  ;  inhabitants ;  towns ;  history.  XIII.  LrcANiA.  §  7. 
Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  §  8.  Inhabitants ;  towns  ; 
roads ;  history.  XIV.  The  Bruttii.  §  9.  Boundaries,  mountains, 
and  rivers.     §10.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 

X.  Campania. 

§  1.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  on  the  E.  by 
Samnium,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Silarus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  These  limits 
include  the  district  of  the  Picentini  in  the  S.     The  chief  portion  of 
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this  province  consists,  as  its  name  (from  camjjiLs)  implies,  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines,  and  broken 
only  by  a  group  of  volcanic  hills  between  Cumas  and  Neapolis,  and 
by  the  isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius.  This  plain  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  a  lateral  ridge  which  strikes  off  from  the  Apennines  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  range,  and  protrudes  into  the  sea 
at  Prom.  Minervce,  forming  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Cumanus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  range  follows  the  hilly  country 
of  the  Picentini.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.*  It  pro- 
duced three  and  even  four  crops  in  the  year,  and  was  particularly 
famous  for  its  sheep,  its  wine,'  and  its  oil.'  The  genial  mildness  of 
the  climate,  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  nu- 
merous thermal  springs  it  possessed,  rendered  it  highly  attractive  tr> 
the  luxurious  and  wealthy  Romans. 

§  2.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Campanian  plain  is  the 
volcanic  mountain  VeBuyins,  which  rises  in  an  isolated  conical  mass 
to  the  height  of  4,020  feet,  to  the  E.  of  Neapolis.  No  eruption  is  re- 
corded before  the  terrible  one  in  a.d.  79,  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneiun  and  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the  elder  Pliny  perished ;  *  two 
subsequent  eruptions  are  recorded  in  ancient  times,  in  a.d.  203  and 
472.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  described  by  Strabo  as  nearly 
level,  and  probably  the  present  central  cone  first  came  into  existence 
in  A.D.  79.  The  volcanic  group  to  the  W.  of  Naples  culminated  in 
Mons  Oaunu,  Monte  Barharo,  about  3  miles  N.  E.  of  Cumse,  famed 
for  its  excellent  wines.  *  The  plains  to  the  N,  of  this  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Greeks  of  Oum»  the  Campi  FhlegrsBi,  from  the  evident 


'*  Ilia  tibi  leBtis  Intexet  Titibus  ulmos  ; 
Ilia  ferax  oleo  est :  illam  experiere  colendo 
£t  facilem  pecori,  et  patientem  vomeris  unci. 
Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugo,  et  vacuis  Clanius  non  eequus  Acerris. — Qtorg,  ii.  221. 

*  The  Massic,  Falernian,  Gaurian,  and  Surrentine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
kinds. 

■  The  oil  of  Venafnim  was  particularly  prized  : — 
Insuper  addes 
Pressa  Yenafranse  quod  bacca  remisit  olivsB.         Hok.  Sat.  ii.  4,  68. 
Hoc  tibi  Campani  sudavit  bacca  Venafri.  Mart.  xiii.  101. 

*  Previous  to  this,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  about  Vesuvius  was  famed  (see  Georg. 
ii.  221,  above  quoted).  Martial  contrasts  with  this  the  desolation  that  reigned 
there  in  his  time  : — 

Hie  est  pampineis  vlridis  modo  Yesbius  umbris  ; 
Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 


Cuncta  jacent  flammis  ct  tristi  mensa  fa  villa  : 

Nee  superi  vellent  hoc  licnlsse  sibi.  iv.  44. 

frondentia  leBto 
Palmite  devastat  Nysoea  cacumina  Gauri.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160. 
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signs  of  volcanic  action  apparent  on  them  :  *  they  were  also  called 
Oaoipi  Laboxliii,  a  designation  preserved  in  the  modem  Terra  di  Ijcmt 
voroy  now  applied  to  the  whole  district    On  the  borders  of  SftnnninT»^ 
the  ranges  which  overlook  the  plain,  and  which  stand  forth  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  central  Apennines,  were  named  Tiftta,  Monte  di 
Maddaloni,  near  Capua,  and  T^lmmns,  Tdbumo^  S.  of  the  Via  Appia. 
Tlie  range  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  bounding  the  plain  on 
the  S.  was  named  Laotarins,  Monte  S.  Angdo,  from  the  excellent  milk 
])roduc€d  from  its  pastures.    Between  the  projecting  points  of  Ptv^ 
Minenm  and  MiMnnm  lies  the  deep  and  beautiful  Bay  of  NapUsy  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Crater  from  its  cup-like  form, 
thougli  it  was  also  otherwise  named  after  the  towns  of  Gumse  and 
Puteoli.     The  rivers  of  Campania  are  unimportant,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  the  Yultumns,  previously  described  (p.  489) ;  we  may  notice  tJie 
SavOf  Savone,  a  small  sluggish'  stream  N.  of  the  Vultumus;  the 
ClaniuB,  to  the  S.  of  it,  now  converted  into  the  canal  of  Lctgno;  the 
SebSthnS;  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Ncapolis ;  the  Samiui,  Samo^ 
which  waters  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  Vesuvius ;  and  the  BilAnia,  Seie, 
on  the  S.  border.    Campania  possessed  a  few  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  AvemiUi  has  been  previously  noticed  (p.  490),  while  another 
hardly  less  famous  was  known  by  the  name  of  LiierlniLi  Laens ;  this 
lay  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Baianus,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea 
only  by  a  narrow  barrier  of  sand :  it  was  shallow,  and  hence  peax- 
liarly  adapted  for  oyster-beds.  ■    Agrippa  constructed  a  port,  named 
Julius  Portus,  by  opening  communications  between  the  Lucrine  Lake 
and  the  sea  on  one  side  and  Lake  Avemus  on  the  other ;  at  the  same 
time  he  constructed  a  mole  of  great  strength  outside  the  barrier  of  sand.* 
This  project  turned  out  a  failure.  A  large  portion  of  the  Lucrine  Lake  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Monte  Nttovo,  a  hiU  some  400  feet  high,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  in  1538. 
§  3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  an  Oscan  or  Opican 


•  Turn  BQlphure  et  igni 
Semper  anhelantes  coctoque  bitamine  campos 
Ostentant.     Tellus,  atro  exundante  vapore 
Siupirans,  u.<!ti8que  diu  calefacta  medullis 

^Entuat,  et  Stfgioa  exbalat  In  ai^ra  flatus.  Sil.  Itai..  xil.  188. 

'  Statiu«  {SUv.  iv.  8,  66)  describes  it  as  "piger  Savo." 

*  Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia.  Hob.  Epod.  il.  49. 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  peloris.  Id.  Sat,  ii.  4,  82. 

"  An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinoque  addita  daustra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  reqnor, 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  sstus  Aremis? — Georg,  ii.  161. 
Debemur  morti  non  nostraque  :  sive  reeeptoa 
Terra  Neptunua  classes  aquilonibus  areet, 
KegU  opus.  Hoa.  Art.  Po^.  68. 
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race.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  of  this  oc- 
currence is  variously  fixed  at  B.C.  471  and  771.  Finally  the  Sam- 
nites  entered  as  a  conquering  race,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
peighbourhood  of  Capua  about  B.C.  440.  Throughout  all  these 
changes,  however,  the  Oscan  element  remained  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  imposed  its  language  upon  the  conquerors.  We  have 
yet  to  notice  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  coast,  who  exercised  a  material 
influence  in  works  of  art.  The  Campanians  were  reputed  generally 
a  soft  and  luxurious  race ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory as  serving  as  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  armies.  The 
towns  of  Campania  rose  at  different  periods  of  its  history :  the  earliest 
settlement  of  which  we  hear  was  the  Greek  colony  of  CumoB,  foimded 
(according  to  tradition)  in  b.c.  1050 ;  this  in  turn  founded  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Dicaearchia,  PalaepoUs,  and  Neapolis,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  Nola  and  Abella  in  the  interior.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  had  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  Cam- 
pania, as  they  had  in  Etruria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Capua.  This  remained  the  chief  town  under  the  Sam- 
nites  also,  and  was  the  place  with  which  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact in  the  4th  century  b.o.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast  rose  to  wealth  and  celebrity  as  the  fashionable 
watering  places  of  Italy;  new . towns  sprang  up  at  Baias  and  Bauli 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
was  studded  with  villas  and  palaces,  and  NeapoUs,  Pompeii  and  Sur- 
rentum  were  much  frequented.  The  terrible-  disaster  in  a.d.  79  gave 
a  temporary  check  to  this  prosperity ;  but  the  country  soon  recovered 
the  blow,  and  remained  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.,  taking  first 
those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then  those  in  the  interior. 

1.  On  the  Coast. — Chxilbb,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  6  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Misenum.  It  was  founded  jointly  by  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,^ 
under  Hegasthenes,  and  Cyma»ns  of  Molis,  under  Hippocles;  and, 
according  to  agreement,  it  received  the  name  of  the  one  town  and 
ranked  as  the  colony  of  the  other.  The  assigned  date  of  its  foimdation 
(b.c.  1050)  is  too  early  to  be  accepted.  It  soon  rose  to  commercial 
wealth  and  power,  and  founded  seveiul  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  fall  may  be  attributed  to  its  internal  dissensions,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism  under  Aristodemus,  in  505,  during  whose 
rule  Tarquinius  Superbua  took  refuge  and  died  there  in  496.  It 
suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Etruscans,  who  attacked  it  in 


^  Hence  the  epithet  of  Euboic,  commonly  applied  to  it : 

£t  tandem  Euboicis  Cumarmn  allabitur  oris.         J?n.  vi.  2. 

SedibuB  Euboicam  Stygiis  emergit  in  urbem 

TroiuB  ^neas.  Ot.  Met.  xiv.  155. 
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474,  and  were  only  retistad  by  the  aid  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse;  and 
it  was  finally  crushed  by  the  Siunnites,  who  a^tured  it  in  42o.     Under 

the  Romans  it  became  a  tnuni- 
eipium  and  a  colony,  but  never 
regained  its  importance.'  It 
was  noted  for  its  red  earthen- 
ware and  its  flax.  The  chief 
celebrity  of  Cum»  is,  howeTer, 
derived  from  its  being  the  re- 
puted residence  of  the  Sibyl, 
whose  cave  *  existed  in  histori- 
cal times,  probably  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  cliff.  The  remains 
of  Cumn  are  inconsiderable,  but  valuable  works  of  art  (statues,  vases, 
&c.)  have  been  discovered  on  its  site.  lOsiniim,  on  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  first  rose  to  importance  under  Augustus  as  the  station 
of  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  an  interview  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Sextus  Pompeiua. 
LucuUus  had  a  magnificent  villa  there,  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  * 
subsequently  acquired,  and  in  which  he  died.  Several  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Misenum.  BaioB,  Baja,  was 
situated  W.  of  Misenum  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of  a  bay,  named  after 
it,  which  penetrates  inland  between  Misenum  and  Puteoli.  Its  port 
was  frequented  in  early  times;  but  the  town  rose,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  watering-places  on  this  coast.^  Among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Cicero,  LucuUus, 
C.  Marius,  Pompey,  Cffisar,  Nero,  Caligula,  Hadrian  (who  died  there), 
and  Alexander  Severus.  Many  of  the  villas  were  built  on  piles 
actually  in  the  sea.'  .The  chief  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Venus,  near  the  sea-coast.  PuteSli,  PozzuoU,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Baianus. 
It  was  founded  by  Greeks  of  Cumie,  in  b.c.  521,  and  was  originally 
named  DiMBaitdda.  This  was  exchanged  for  Puteoli  when  the  Romans 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  new  name  being 


*  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  quite  deserted  : — 

Laudo  tamen  vaeuis  quod  sedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllfls.         Sat.  ill.  2. 
s  Excisum  Euboicn  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum ; 
Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum, 
Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllas.         ^n.  vi.  42. 

*  CsBsar  Tiberius  quum  petens  Neapolim 
In  Misenensem  vUlam  venisset  suam, 
Qu8B  monte  summo  posita  LucuUi  manu, 

Prospectat  Siculum  et  prospicit  Tuscum  mare. — Phjbdh.  ii.  5,  7 . 

*  Nullus  in  orbe  sinus  Balis  prtelucet  amoenis.         Hon.  Ep,  i.  1,  83. 
Littus  beatfB  Veneris  aureum  Baias, 

Baias  BuperbsB  blanda  dona  naturee, 
Ut  mille  laudem,  Flacce,  versibus  Baias, 
«        Laudabo  digne  non  satis  tamen  Baias.  Mart.  xi.  80. 

•  To  this  Horace  alludes  : — 

Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 

Summovere  littora 

Parum  locnples  continente  ripa. 
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derived  either  from  the  stench  of  the  sulphureous  springs/  or  from  the 
wells  {putei)  of  a  volcanic  origin  about  it.  Ifc  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  194.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  further 
improved  by  a  mole^  and  which  became  the  most  frequented  port  for 
Egyptian,  Tynan,  and  Spanish  traffic.  It  was  also  frequented  by  the 
wealthy  Romans,  and  Ciceix)  possessed  a  villa  there,  at  which  Hadrian 
was  afterwards  buried.  Caligula  established  a  temporary  bridge,  two 
miles  long,  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli.  The  remains  are  extensive,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the  mole,  and  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Serapis,  probably  used  as  a  bath-house,  and  inter- 
esting from  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  extensive  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  NeapiSliS)  Naples,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and   on  the   banks   of  the   small  stream 


Coin  of  Neapolis. 


Sebethus.  It  was  founded  by 
Greeks  of  Cumae,®  and  was 
named  Neapolis,  "New  City," 
in  contradistinction  to  Palsepo- 
lis,  "Old  City,"  which  had 
been  previously  established,  pro- 
bably on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus. 
The  name  of  FarthenSpe  appears 
to  have  originally  belonged  to 
Palsepolis,  but  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  Neapolis.^  Neapolis  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites 
in  B.C.  327,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  290:  it 
retained  its  Greek  character  under  them,  and  hence  became  a  favourite 
resort  *  of  the  Romans  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a  municipium,  and  finally  a  colony,  though  the 
date  of  this  latter  change  is  uncertain.  Of  the  Roman  villas  about 
Neapolis  that  of  Vedius  PoUio,  on  the  ridp:e  named  by  him  Pausi- 
lypus, and  now  Posilippo,  was  the  most  famous.  The  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Nero  had  villas  there,  as  also  had  the  poets  Virgil 
(who  was  buried  there).  Statins,  and  Silius  Italicus.  The  only  re- 
mains of  the  town  are  two  arches,  part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  th6 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  tomb  of  Virgil  ^  also 
survives.  Pompeii  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samus  and  on  the  S, 
side  of  Vesuvius.     The  line  of  the  coast  has  been  canied  out  two  miles 


'  Near  Puteoli  was  a  spot  called  Forum  Vulcani,  now  Sol/ataray  from  the 
number  of  holes  whence  issued  sulphureous  vapours. 

B  Hence  the  epithets  of  Euboic  and  Chalcidian  g^ven  to  it : — 

Anne  quod  Euboicos  fessus  remeare  penates 

Auguror.  Stat.  Silv.  ill.  5,  12. 

Omnia  Chalcidicas  turres  obversa  salutant.  Id.  ii.  2,  94. 

*  This  is  the  name  usuaUy  adopted  by  Statins  and  Silius  Italicus. 

^  In  otia  natam 

Parthenopen.  Ov.  Met,  xv.  711. 

Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis.  Hor.  JSpod.  v.  43. 

Many  literary  men  settled  there  ;  hence  the  epithet  docta : — 

Et  quas  docta  Neapolis  creavit.  Mart.  ▼.  78. 

2  Statins  refers  to  it  as  being  near  Neapolis  : — 

Maroneique  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo  animum,  et  magni  tumulis  adcanto  magistri. — Silv/ir.  4,  54. 
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from  the  site  of  the  town  by  the  changes  produced  by  the  catastrophe 
in  A.D.  79.  The  town  was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  belonged  suooe»- 
sively  to  the  Oscans  and  Etruscans;  it  served  as  the  port  of  Xola, 
NuceriSy  and  other  inland  towns.     It  became  a  favourite  abode  of  the 


Temple  of  Venus  at  Ponipeil. 


Komans;  and,  among  others,  Cicero  had  a  villa  there.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  a.d.  63,  and  utterly  by  the  eruption 
of  79,  which  buried  it  beneath  a  vast  shower  of  ashes  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  So  completely  did  the  towm  disappear,  that  even 
its  site  was  unknown:    it  w<ws  discovered  accidentally  in   1689,    and 
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excavations  were  commenced  in  1755,  wHch  have  been  carried  on  at 
intervals  to  the  present  day,  so  that  about  half  the  town  is  now 
exposed  to  view.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  found  in  the 
Forum,  and  consist  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  a 
Basilica,  Baths,  a  Pantheon,  &c.  Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Hercu- 
laneum  lies  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.  The  light  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  by  these  discoveries  is  invaluable. 
Surrentom,  Sorrento,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples^ 
about  7  miles  N.E.  of  Prom.  Minervse.  It  was  reputed  a  Greek  town, 
but  this,  as  well  as  its  remaining  history,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  chiefly  famed  for  the  wine  grown  on  the  neighbouring  hills,^ 
and  for  its  pottery.  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of  Statins,  had  a  villa 
there,  of  which  extensive  ruins  still  remain.  Salemnxn,  Salerno,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sinus 
P88stanus.  We  know  nothing  of  it  previous  to  the  settlement  made 
by  the  Romans  there,  in  B.C.  194,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
Picentini  in  check.  It  thenceforward  became  the  chief  town  in  this 
part  of  Campania.^ 

2.  In  the  Jn^tor.— Teftimm,  sumamed  Sidiolniixii)  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Apulian  town  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  Via  Latina  in 
the  extreme  N.E.  of  the 
province.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  capital  of  the 
Sidicini,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina  made , 
it  important  as  a  military 
post.  It  received  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  and  re- 
mained a  large  and  popu- 
lous town  under  the  Em- 
pire. Remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre and  of  a  theatre 
exist  on  its  site.  Capua, ^  Sta,  Maria  di  Capua,  was  situated  about  two 
miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus  and  one  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata. 
It  was  called  Vultumum  under  the  Etruscans ;  it  was  either  foimded 
or  colonized  by  the  Etruscans,  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  Samnites  captured  it  in  b.c.  423 ;  its  first  intercourse 
with  Rome  was  in  343,  when  it  obtained  aid  against  the  Samnites ;  in 
216  it  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  in  211  was  severely  punished 
by  Rome  for  this  defection.  It  was  placed  under  a  Roman  Prsefectus, 
was  made  a  colony  by  Csesar  in  59,  and  was  i*e-colonized  by  Nero. 
The  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans  became  proverbial.  The 
town,  being  built  on  a  plain,  was  of  great  extent ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  had  seven  gates.    In  the  neighbourhood  the  famous 


Coiu  of  Teanum  Sldiclnom. 


'  Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontoriumque  Minervae, 
Et  Surrcntino  generosos  palmite  coUes.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  709. 

Caraque  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  Lyeeo.  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5,  102. 

*  It  was  visited  by  Horace  for  the  improvement  of  his  health  : — 

Quee  sit  hiems  YelisD,  quod  coolum,  Yala,  Salerni, 

Quorum  hominum  regio,  et  quails  via?  Ep,  i.  15,  1. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  Virgil  derives  it  from  Capys  : — 

Et  Capys  :  hinc  nomen  Campance  ducitur  urbi. — jEn.  x.  145. 
It  is  probably  connected  with  Campus  on  account  of  its  situation  on  a  plain. 
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Fklernian  wine  was  produced.    Some  portionfl  of  the  andeiit  walls,  of 
tax  amphitheatre,  and  of  a  triumphal  arch  remain.    The   town  was 

destroyed  a.d.  840,  and 
was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
Casilinum,  3  miles  distant, 
which  has  hence  inherited 
the  name  of  Capua,  Vola, 
Nolo,  stood  21  miles  S^. 
of  Capua,  between  Vesu- 
vius and  the  Apennines: 
it  was  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, foimded  by  the 
Ausonians,  colonized  by 
the  Greeks  of  CumsB,  ^ 
occupied  successively  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  and,  finally,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  313.  It  was  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cann»,  in  reward  for  which  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  consti- 
tution ;  it  withstood  Hannibal  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  in  the 

Second  Punic  War.7  It 
bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  Social  War,  having 
been  occupied  by  the  al- 
lies, and  subsequently  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by 
Sulla.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
received  colonies  under 
Augustus  and  Vespasian. 
Augustus  died  there.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  the 
Oscan  language  and  a  vast  number  of  Greek  painted  vases  have  been 
found  at  Nola.  Nuoeria,  Nocera,  sumamed  AUktema,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name*  stood  on  the  Samus,  about  9  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Appia  Via.  Its  early  history  is  unknown. 
In  B.C.  315  it  is  noticed  as  joining  the  Samnites  against  Rome,  and  in 
308  it  was  taken  by  the  consiil  Fabius.  In  216  it  was  taken  by 
Hannibal,  and  its  inhabitants  were  subsequently  re-settled  at  Atella. 
Nuceria  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  received  colonies  imder  Augustus 
and  Nero. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice: — 

(1.)  On  the  Coast. — ^VnltnmTim,  Castel  VoUumo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vultumus,  originally  only  a  fort  erected  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  but  subsequently  colonized  in  B.C.  1 94  ;  litemmii, 
Tor  di  Patria,  on  the  verge  of  a  marsh  or  lagoon  called  the  Litema 
Palu8,8  a  place  famous  as  the  retreat  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  died  and, 
according  to  one  account,  was  buried  there ;  Banli,  between  BaisB  and 


Coin  of  Nola. 


Hence  it  is  termed  Chalcidian  : — 

Hinc  ad  Cbaleiilicam  transfert  citus  agmina  Nolam. — Sil.  Ital.  xii.  161. 
'  Campo  Nola  sedet  crebris  clrcumdata  in  orbem 
Turribus,  et  celso  facilem  tutatur  adiri 
Planitiem  vallo.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  162. 


Hinc  calidi  fontes,  lentisciferumque  tenentur 
Liternum. 


Ov.  Met.  XV.  718. 
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Prom.  Miaenum,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Romaos,  and,  among  others, 
of  Hortensius  and  of  Nero,  who  here  planned  the  death  of  Agrippina ;' 
Heroulaneiim,  ErcoUino,  at  the  foot  of  VesuviuSf  founded  l^y  the  Oscans, 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  and  subsequently  by  Greeks,  captured  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Social  War,  and  finally  buried  to  a  depth  of  from 
70  to  100  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  same  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  Pompeii;  it  was  discovered  in  1738,  and  partly  explored,  the 
chief  buildings  found  being  a  theatre  capable  of  seating  10,000  persons, 
portions  of  two  temples,  and  other  buildings ;  StabiflB,  GasteOra-Mare 
di  Stahia,  4  miles  S.  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War, 
subsequently  the  residence  of  several  Romans,  and,  among  others,  of 
Pomponianus*  the  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  peiished  here  in  the 
overwhelming  catastrophe  of  a.d.  79;  and,  lastly,  Pioentia)  Vicenza, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Picentini. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Galet,  Calvi,  on  the  Via  Latina,  S.E.  of  Teanum, 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Ausonian  tribe  named  Caleni,  subsequently 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  33t5,  and  especially  famed 
for  its  fine  wine;'  ClurilTiiTiTn,  Capua,  on  the  Yultumus,  famed  for  the 
noble  stand  made  there  by  1000  Roman  troops  against  the  whole  army 
of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  216  ;  Atella,  midway  between  Capua  and  Neapolis, 
historically  famous  only  for  the  severe  punishment  inflicted,  on  it  by 
the  Romania  in  b.c.  211  for  its  defection  to  Hannibal,  and  otherwise 
better  known  for  the  dramatic  representations,  named  "  Fabulse  Atel- 
lanaB,"  which  originated  there;  and,  lastly,  AeerreB,  Acerra,  8  miles 
N*E.  of  Nes polls,  which  received  the  Roman  franchise  in  B.C.  332,  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  216,  and  rebuilt  in  210.* 

Roads. — Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Appia,  which  entered  it 
at  Sinuessa,  struck  inland  to  Casilinum  and  Capua,  and  quitted  it  for 
Caudium  and  Beneventum;  this  portion  of  the  road  could  not  have 
been  constructed  before  the  end  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  The  Via  Latina 
entered  Campania  near  Teanum  and  passed  by  Cales  to  Casilinum, 
where  it  fell  into  the  Appian  Way.  Other  roads,  the  names  of  which 
are  unknown,  led  from  Capua  by  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salemum,  and 
so  on  to  Rhegium,  and  again  from  Sinuessa  along  the  coast  to  Cumse 
and  Neapolis.  ^ 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Campania  lie  the  following  islands: — 
Frochyta,  Procida,  off  Prom.  Misenum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
3  miles,  a  flat  and  comparatively  low  *  island,  and,  though  now  thickly 
populated,  formerly  uninhabited  :  *  JBnaria,  Isckia — the  PitheoUsa  of 


"  Dam  petit  a  Baulis  mater  Cterelia  Baias, 

.    Occidit  insani  crimine  mersa  freti.  Mart.  It.  63. 

t  Ceecubum  et  pr»lo  domitam  Caleno 

Tu  bibes  uvam.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  20,  9. 

Premant  Galena  faloe,  quibus  dedit 

Fortana  vitem.  Id.  i.  31,  9. 

'  It  appears  to  have  been  a  poor,  forsaken  place  : — 

Et  va4s%4ia  Clanius  non  eequus  Acerris.— Tiko.  Qeorg.  ii.  225. 

AUifae,  et  Clanio  contemptie  semper  Acerrte.  Sil.  Ital.  yiii.  537. 

»  Virgil's  epithet  "  alta  "  is  incorrect  :— 

Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cubile 

Inai-ime  Jovls  imperils  imposta  Typhoeo.  ^n.  ix.  715. 

^  Ego  yel  Frochytam  prcepono  Suburrs.  Jut.  iii.  5. 
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the  Greeks,  and  the  Xnixliiie*  of  the  Latm  poets—  a  little  W.  of 
Prochyta,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  hence  both  fertile  and  provided  with 
thermal  springs;  and  Caprw»,*  Capri,  off  Prom.  Minervse  and  at  the 
8.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mass  of  limestone  rock,  which  became  the  imperial  abode,  occasionally 
of  Augustus  and  permanently  of  Tiberius,''  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life. 

History. — ^We  have  already  stated  that  the  Oscans,  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Samnitee  became  the  successive  masters  of  the  rich  plains  of 
Campania.  It  remains  for  us  to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  Capua,  having  been  attacked  afresh  by  the  Sam- 
nites.  in  b.c.  343,  solicited  the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  accorded,  and 
resulted  in  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Qaurus  and  Sues- 
sula,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Scmmites.  The  Campanians,  i.  e.  the 
Capuans,  thus  became  the  nominal  subjects  of  Rome:  nevertheless, 
they  joined  in  the  Latin  War,  in  340,  and  were  defeated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius  by  the  consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius.  The  subniis- 
sion  of  the  other  towns  of  Campania  shortly  afterwards  followed,  viz., 
of  Neapolis,  in  326,  of  Nola,  in  313,  and  of  Nuceria,  in  308,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  304,  Rome  was  master  of  all  the 
province.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Campania  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  war,  Capua  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hannibal,  while  Casilinum,  Nola,  and  Neapolis,  remained  &ithful. 
The  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Romans,  in  212,  re-established  their 
supremacy. 

XL  Apulia. 

§  4.  Apulia  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tifemus,  dividing  it  from  Picenum ;  on  the  W.  by 
Samnium ;  on  the  S.  by  Lucania  and  Calabria,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Bradanus,  and  from  the  latter 
by  a  line  di-awn  across  the  Messapian  peninsula  from  the  head  of 
the^arentine  bay  to  a  point  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusimn ;  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.     The  N.  portion,  from  the  Tifemus 


^  The  name  Inarime  appears  to  be  deriyed  from  the  Homeric  *Api/AO(,  the  fable 
of  Typhcous  haying  been  transferred  from  Asia  to  Italy.  Ovid  incorrectly  distin- 
guishes Inarime  and  Fithecusa  : — 

Orbataque  preside  pinus 
Inarimen,  Prochytenque  legit,  sterilique  locatas 
Colle  Fithecasas,  habitantum  nomine  dictas.  Met.  xiv.  88. 

*  The  original  occupants  of  this  island  are  said  to  haVe  been  named  Telebose,  a 
people  whom  we  only  know  as  occupying  the  Echinades,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece : — 

(Ebale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebethide  nympha 
Fertur,  Teleboum  Capreas  qaum  regna  teneret. — yEn.  vii.  734. 
^  Juvenal  speaks  of  him  as — 

Principis,  angusta  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedentis. — Sat.  x.  93. 
Statins  applies  to  it  the  epithet  "  dites,"  apparently  in  reference  to  the  palaces 
erected  by  Tiberius  : — 

dites  CapreiB  viridesque  resultant 
Taurubulce,  et  terris  ingens  redit  tequoris  echo.— iS«7r.  iii.  1,  128. 
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Plain  of  Cannae. 


to  the  Aufidus,  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  great  plain  sloping  down 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sea,  the  only  exception  being  the  isolated 
mass  of  Garganiis,  the  "  spur"  of  Italy,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  S. 
portion  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  barren  hills,  which  emanate 
from  the  Apennines  near  Venusia,  and  extend  in  a  broad  chain  to- 
wards Bnindusium :  between  these  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  of  great  fertility.  The  northern  plains  afford  pasture  for  vast 
numbers  of  horses  and  sheep  during  the  winter  months;  in  the 
summer  they  become  parched  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  at  this  period  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the 
highlands  of  Samnium,  which  are  then  rich,  but  are  covered  with 
snow  in  the  winter.  A  constant  interchange  thus  takes  place  be- 
tween these  two  districts,  and  has  done  so  from  the  earliest  ages : 
the  Romans  imposed  a  tax  on  all  flocks  and  herds  thus  migrating. 
The  only  mountains  that  received  special  designations  were  Gar- 
g&niiS)  which  projects  above  30  miles  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
vast  promontory,^  of  which  Mons  Mattnus  '  was  the  most  southerly 


*  The  forests,  for  which  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  have  now  disappeared : — 
Aquilonibus 
Quereeta  Gargani  laborant.  Hoe.  Carm.  ii.  9,  7. 

Oarganom  mngire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tuscum. — Id.  Ep.  ii.  1,  202. 
>  This  and  all  the  other  heights  of  Garganus  are  coyered  with  aromatic  herbs, 
and  produce  excellent  honey  : — 

Ego  apis  MatinaB 
More  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 


Carmina  fingo. 


Hob.  Carm.  iv.  2,  27. 
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offshoot;  and  Yvltar.  Monte  Vdtcrt^  an  isolated  hill  of  volcanic 
origin  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Samnium.  The  rivers  are — 
the  Titenvst  Biftmo,  on  the  N.  boandary;  the  Ftento,  Foriort, 
N.  of  (larganus ;  the  OvbUu,  Cervaro,  S.  of  that  mountain ;  the 
Anfldva  (p.  480) ;  and  the  SndiaiiSt  Braiano^  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These  rivers  are  small  in 
summer,  bat  exceedingly  violent  in  winter,  and  at  this  season  they 
not  unfrequently  inundate  the  plains. 

§  5.  The  inhabitants  of  Apulia  were  a  mixed  race,  consisting  of 
the  three  following  elements :— (1.)  The  Apftli,  probably  an  Oscan 
race ;  (2.)  the  Danniii  a  Pelasgian  race ;  and  (3.)  the  Penoetii  or 
PiBdiofili,  also  of  Pelasgian  origin.  The  two  former  races  were  fused 
into  one  people  in  historical  times,  and  occupied  the  plains  of 
Northern  Apulia ;  the  third  lived  separately  in  the  hilly  country  of 
the  S.  llie  Apulians  were  not  united  under  one  government  at  the 
time  the  Romans  came  in  contact  with  them,  but  each  town  formed 
an  independent  conmiunity.  Of  these,  Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria, 
and  Teanum,  appear  to  have  been  most  prominent.  These  towns  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Second  Samnite,  the  Second  Punic,  and 
the  Social  Wars,  but  subsequently  became  historically  unimportant. 
Their  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence  which  was  infused  into  them  by  Tarentum  and  the  other 
Greek  towns  in  those  parts,  and  which  is  manifest  both  in  their  coins 
and  in  the  numerous  works  of  art,  particularly  painted  vases,  dis- 
covered on  their  sites.  We  shall  describe  first  those  in  the  interior, 
then  those  on  the  coast. 

(1.)  7n  tlk^  Interior. — Laxinnm,  Larino  Vecehio,  was  situated  14  miles 
from  the  coast,  a  little  S.  of  the  Tifemus.  It  is  sometimes  re^rded  as 
belonging  to  the  Frentani ;  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  either,  but 
formed  a  separate  and  independent  state.  In  Augustus's  *  division,  how- 
ever, it  was  included  in  Apulia.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  ter- 
ritory was  the  scene  of  several  operations  between  the  Roman  and  Car- 
thaginian armies  ;  the  town  itself  is  seldom  noticed.  Aipi,  Arpa,  the 
Argyripa  of  the  poets, "  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain, 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  but 
without  any  solid  reason.  Its  extent  and  population  were  very  lai^e  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  this  it  was  originally  friendly  to 
Rome,  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  it  joined  Hannibal,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence severely  punished  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  213;  from  that  time  it 


1  Horace  seems  to  refer  to  ite  position  as  partly  in  and  partly  otU  of  Apulia, 
when  he  says : — 

Me  fabnlossB  Ynltare  in  Appulo 

Altriois  extra  limen  Apuliae.  Oarm.  iii.  4,  9. 

«  The  name  first  appears  in  Lyoophron  :  it  was  adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Latins  :— 

lUe  urbem  Ar^yripam,  patriae  cognomine  gentia, 

Victor  Gargrani  condebat  lapygis  arvis.  ^n.  xi.  246. 
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sank.  CannsiTim,  Canosa,  stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about 
15  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  origin  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  and  it 
certainly  had  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Greek  element  in  it»  ^  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  Greek  colony.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  318^  and  is  memorable  for  the  hospitality  afforded 
to  the  Roman  army  after  the  defeat  at  Cannsa.  It  received  a  colony 
under  M.  Aurelius.  It  possessed  a  splendid  aqueduct,  made  by  Herodes 
Atticus,  to  supply  its  natural  deficiency  of  water.  *  Its  remains,  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  the  aqueduct,  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  gateway, 
belong  to  the  Roman  era.  Lneeria,  Imcera,  was  situated  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Arpi ;  it  was  probably  of  Oscan  origin.  It  first  appears  in 
history  as  friendly  to  Rome  in  the  Second  Samnite  War,  then  as  cap- 
tured by  the  Samnites,  and  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  320,  re- 
captured by  the  Samnites,  and  again  recovered  in  314,  and  finally  be- 
sieged by  the  Samnites  in  294.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Romans  in  Apulia.  It  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  and  remained  a  considerable  town.  ^  Yenusia,  Venosa,  lay  on 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,^ 
and  on  the  Appia  Via. 
It  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  b.c.  262,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was 
colonized  by  them.  It 
became  the  Roman  head- 
quarters after  the  battle 
of  CannsB.  In  the  Social 
War  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  allies  in 
these  parts.     Its  position  Coin  of  Venusia. 

on  the  Appian  road  se- 
cured its  subsequent  prosperity,  and  it  is  well  known  to  us  as  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.     (2.)  On  the  Coast. — Sipontam,  7  Sta.  Maria  di 
Siponto,  stood  immediately  S.  of  Garganus,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Diomede.    It  was  captured  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 


3  That  the  Greek  tongue   prevailed  here  to  a  great  extent,  appears  from 
Horace's  allusion  : — 

Canusini  more  hiUnguis*  Sat.  i.  10,  30. 

*  To  this  Horace  alludes  :— 

Nam  Canusi  lapidosus  ;  aque^  non  ditior  uma  : 
Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditns  olim.  Sat.  i.  5,  91. 

The  gritty  quality  of  the  bread,  to  which  "  lapidosus  "  refers,  is  still  noticed 
by  travellers,  and  arises  probably  from  defective  millstones. 
*  Its  wool  was  famous  : — 
Te  lanee  prope  nobilem 
TonssB  Luceriam,  non  citharse,  decent.  Hoa.  Carm.  iii.  15,  13. 

«  Hence  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as — 

Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps, 
Nam  Yenusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus. — Sat.  ii.  I,  34. 
'  The  poets  adopted  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Sipus : — 
Queesivit  Calaber,  subducta  luce  repente 

Immensis  tenebris,  et  terram  et  littora  Sipus.        Sil.  Ital.  viii.  634. 
Quas  recipit  Salapina  pains,  et  subdita  Sipus 
Montibus.  Luc.  v.  377. 
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in  B.C.  330,  waa  colonused  by  the  RomaiiB  in  194  and  again  at  a  later 
period,  and  became  a  place  of  conaiderable  trade  in  corn.  SiUapiay 
Stlpif  lay  more  to  the  S.  on  a  lagoon  named  Salapina  Palus,^  wluch 
formerly  had  a  natural,  but  now  has  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea. 
It  was  the  head -quarters  of  Hannibal  in  B.c.  214,  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  210,  and  again  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  in  208.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War,  and'  never  recovered  its 
prosjperity. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice  Tetnnin,  sumamed  Apu- 
Inm,  Ciritate,  on  the  Frento,  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  noticed 
as  being  conquered  by  the  Komans  in  b.o»  318,  and  the  head -quarters  of 
M.  Junius  Pera  in  the  Second  Punic  War ;  Htrdonia,  Ordona,  on  the 
Via  Egnatina,  the  scene  of  the  Roman  defeats  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  212 
and  210;  Afottlnm,  Asccli^  lo  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  in  b.c.  279;  CaiuuB,' 
Canne,  on  the  Aufidus,  6  miles  from  its  mouth,  celebrated  for  the  me- 
morable defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  216,  which  took  place 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  (see  note  at  end  of  chapter.  Battle  of 
CANNif:);  Btrinm,  Bari,  on  the  coast,  about  36  miles  S.  of  the  Auii- 
duB,  on  the  Via  Trajaua,  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing  town ;  ^  and 
EgnatU,'  or  Onatia,  at  the  point  where  the  Appia  Via  came  upon  the 
coast. 

Boads. — Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way— the  YIa  Tngftna,  which  passed  through  Herdonia,  Canusiom, 
and  Barium  to  Brundusium,  and  the  Via  Appia,  properly  so  called,  which 
passed  through  Venusia  to  Tarentum. 

History. — Apulia  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
as  in  alliance  with  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
joined  the  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  reduced  several  of  its  cities  in  b.c.  279, 
but  did  not  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  province  generally.  In  the  second 
Pimic  War  it  was  for  several  successive  years  the  winter  quarters  of 
Hannibal,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  many  of  the  cities  joined  his 
cause.  The  punishment  inflicted  subsequentiy  by  the  Romans  was 
very  severe.  In  the  Social  War  the  Apulia&s  embraced  the  side  of  the 
allies,  and  the  renewed  punishment  then  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Romans  proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 

XII.  Calabria. 

§  6.  Calabria  was  the  name  giveu  to  the  peninsula  which  runs  out 
to  the  S.E.  of  Tarentum,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 


i  See  Luc.  v.  877,  in  preyious  note. 

'  Ut  ventum  ad  Cannas,  ttrbis  vestigia  priacsB, 
Defigunt  diro  signa  infelicia  vallo.  8il.  Ital.  viii.  624 

1  Fofltera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor,  adusque 
Bari  moenia  jnscoM.  Hon.  Sat.  i.  5,  96. 

«  Horace  teems  to  describe  its  water  as  bad  ("  lympbis  iratis  "),  but  it  is  now 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  water.    The  pretended  miracle 
which  he  witnessed  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny  (ii.  111). 
Dehino  Onatia,  Lymphit 
Jratia  exstmcto,  dedit  risosque  jQcosque, 
Duxn  flamma  sine  thora  liqnesoere  limine  sacro 
Persuadcre  cupit.  gat.  i.  5,  97. 
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Brundusium. 

"heel"  of  Italy.  The  Greeks  named  it  Messapia  and  lapygia— 
terms  which  are  used  with  varying  significance  by  different  writers. 
The  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  undu- 
lating hills  of  small  elevation.  The  soil  is  dry,  being  of  a  calcareous 
nature :  it  was  nevertheless  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly 
for  its  growth  of  olives.  The  province  was  also  famous  for  its  horses, 
wines,  fruit,  honey,  and  wool,  and,  in  another  sense,  for  its  venomous 
serpents.  It  possesses  no  stream  of  any  size.  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
Calabria  were  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Messapii  or  Calabri  pi'oper, 
who  occupied  the  E.,  and  the  Sallenfini»  who  occupied  the  W.  and 
S.  coasts.  These  tribes  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  stock,  and  were 
not  originally  distinct.  They  appear  to  have  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  culture  before  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  they 
possessed  the  towns  of  Hydruntum  and  Hyria.  The  foundation  of 
Tafentum,  about  708  B.C.,  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
province.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Italy  until  the 
period  when  the  Romans  established  their  ascendency.  Under  them 
Brundusium  rose  to  importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  Greece. 

BnmdiudTim  or  BnindisiTim,  Brindisi,  waa  situated  on  a  small  enclosed 
bay,  which  communicated  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  chamiel,  and  ter- 


*  The  Sallentini  were  traditionally  believed  to  be  of  Cretan  origin : — 
£t  Sallentinos  obsedit  milite  campos 
LyctiuB  Idomeneus.  ^n.  iii.  400. 
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minated  inland  in  two  arms,  giving  it  a  general  i-caemblance  to  a  stag's 
head,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  This  bay  formed 
Jin  admirable  port,  about  which  the  Sallentini*  built  a  town,  and  which 
the  Romans  acquired  in  B.C.  267  and  colonized  in  244.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  events ;  of  Sulla's  landing  from  the  Mithridatic 
war  in  83,  of  Cicero  s  return  from*his  exile,  of  the  blockade  of  the  fleet 
of  Pompey  by  Csesar,  of  the  death  of  VirgU,  and  of  Agrippma's  landing 
with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  Its  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
visit  of  Horace,  who  went  thither  with  Maecenas  and  Coccems,  when 

the  place  was  threatened 
'"  by  Antony  in  41.    Hy- 

XjjS^^^  druntmn,     Otranto,    the 

t^^^M=  Hydras  of  the   Greeks, 

was  situated  S.  E.  of 
Brundusium,  and  was  the 
nearest  point  to  Greece. 
It  was  a  customary  port 
of  embarkation  for  the 
East  as  early  as  191  B.C., 
and  ultiniately,  in  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  sup- 
planted Brundusium  as 
the  principal  port  in  that 
district.  Tarentmn,  Ta- 
rantOy  was  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  enti*ance 
of  an  extensive  but  shal- 
low bay,  which  runs  in- 
land for  some  6  miles 
from  the  head  of  the 
Tarentine  Gulf.  This 
bay  served  as  its  port, 
being  connected  with  the 
sea  by  a  channel  so  nar- 
i*ow  that  a  bridge  is  now  thrown  across  it.  The  surrounding  country 
was  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  climate  luxuriously  soft.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Sparta,  ^  led  by  Phalanthus  ^  in  B.C.  708.  For  the 
first  two  centuries  of  its  existence  we  hear  little  of  it,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing in  wealth  and  commercial  greatness.  A  terrible  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Tarentines  from  the  Messapians  in  473  is  the  first  event  of 
importance  in  their  history.  In  432  they  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Thurians,  which  ended  in  the  joint  ^undation  of  Heraclea.     In  346 


r  Hiirbour. 


Plan  of  Brundusium. 

.  Outer  Hnrbour. 


Cwtar  tried  to  block  up  the  entntnce  of  the    Iniurr 
D.  Modem  city  of  Brimdii ' 


pot  where 

Harbour. 

E.  Ulaod*  of  St.  Andrea^  the 


*  Hence  its  foundation  is  assigned  by  Luean  (ii.  610)  to  the  Cretans. 

*  Hence  the  epithet  of  "  Lacedaemonian,''  and  the  name  (El^lia,  an  ancient 
name  of  Laconia,  are  applied  to  it : — 

Navigat  Ionium,  Lacedscmoniumque  Tarentum. — Ov.  Met.  xv.  50. 

Aut  Lacedsemonium  Tarentum.  Hob.  Carm.  iii.  5,  56. 

Namque  sub  (Ebaliee  memini  me  turribus  altis 
Qua  niger  humectat  flav^tia  culta  Galtesus, 
Corycium  vidiftse  senem.  Oeorg.  iv.  125. 

*  Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Oalesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Phalanto.  Hor.  Carm,  U.  6,  10. 
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they  were  involved  in  a  more  serious  struggle  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Messapians,  and  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  first  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  leader,  Archidamus,  fell  in  battle  in  338  and  afterwards  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  who  finished  the  wai*  with  the  Lucanians,  and  then 
himself  became  the  enemy  of  the  Tarentines.  In  302  they  came  for 
the  first  time  into  collision  with  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
made  on  ships  that  had  passed  the  stipulated  boundary,  viz.,  the  i^a- 
cinian  cape.  The  Tarentines  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  in  281,  after 
whose  withdrawal  in  274  resistance  became  futile,  and  their  city  was 
taken  in  272.  The  only  other  important  events  are  the  revolt  of  Ta- 
rentum  to  Hannibal  in  212,  and  its  recovery  by  the  Romans  in  207, 
when  it  waa  most  severely  treated.  It  then  fell  into  a  state  of  decay, 
but  was  subsequently  revived  by  a  colony  sent  there  in  123,  and  it 
became  a  naval  station  of  importance  under  the  empire.  The  general 
form  of  the  city  was  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  apex, 
adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hardly  any  remains  of  it  exist. 
The  chief  productions  'of  its  territory  were  honey,  olives,  wrne,^  wool 
of  the  very  finest  description,  ^  horses,  fruit,  and  shellfish,  which  were 
used  both  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  famous 
purple  dye.^  The  Tarentines  were  reputed  a  luxurious  and  enervated 
race.' 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice :  Castra  Hinervfle,  between 
Hydruntum  and  the  lapygian  promont(^ry,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Mmerva  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on  a  cliff;  ^  Mandxxria, 
Manduria,  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentum,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Archidamus  perished;  Uria  or  Hyria,  *  midway  between  Brun- 
dusium  and  Tarentum,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Messapians ;  and 
Callipolis,  Gallipolit  on  the  W.  coast,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  with  an 
excellent  port,  which  is,  however,  unnoticed  in  ancient  times. 

Boads. — There  were  three  roads  in  Calabria — one  a  continuation  of 
the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory ;  another  from  Tarentum  to  the  same  point ;  and  a  third  from 
Tarentum  to  Brimdusium. 

History. — The  history  of  Calabria  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 
In  spite  of  the  great  defeat  which  the  Tarentines  received  in  b.c.  473, 
as  already  related,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a  supremacy  over  the 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  The  fall  of  Tarentum  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  involved  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  the  submission  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  which  was  obtained  in  a  single  campaign. 


'  The  best  kind  was  grown  on  a  hill  named   Aulon,  as  we  learn  from  the 
passage  in  which  Horace  expatiates  on  the  fertility  of  the  Tarentine  territory  : — 
Amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  uvis.  Hoa.  Carm.  ii.  6,  18. 

.8  The  pastures  about  the  small  stream  Galeesus  produced  the  bes|  (see  notes  * 
and  *  above). 

»  Lana  Tarentino  violas  iraitata  veneno.  Id.  Fp,  ii.  1,  207, 

1  Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum.  Id.  Sat.  il.  4,  84. 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imhelle  Tarentum.— Id.  Up.  i.  7,  45. 
2  Virgil  represents  this  as  the  first  object  which  met  the  eye  of  ^neas  as  he 
approached  the  Italian  coast : — 

Crebrescunt  optatse  aurae  :  portusque  patescit     . 

Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  arce  MinervsB,-^u£n«  iii.  530. 

•       2  0  2 
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§  7.  Loeaaia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  irregular  line  crossing 
from  the  Silarus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to  the  Bradanus  on  the 
Tarentine  Bay ;  in  this  direction  it  was  contiguous  to  Campania, 
Samnium,  and  Apulia ;  on  the  S.  it  was  separated  from  the  land 
of  the  Bruttii  by  the  rivers  Latis  and  Crathis ;  on  the  E.  and  W.  it 
was  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  province  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Apennines,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  the  W.  than 
the  E.  coast,  and  descend  on  the  former  side  in  lofty  and  rugged  chains 
almost  to  the  coast  itself,  while  on  the  latter  they  slope  gradually 
oflF,  and  leave  a  broad  and  remarkably  fertile  strip  of  plain  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Bradanus  and  the  Siris,  S.  of  the  Siris  the 
mountains  approach  the  W.  coast,  but  again  recede  and  leare  a 
considerable  plain  about  the  Crathis.  The  interior  of  Lucania  was 
and  still  is  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  Italy,  most  of  it  being 
covered  with  immense  forests  which  gave  support  to  vast  herds  of 
swine,  as  well  as  to  wild  boars  and  bears.  The  only  mountain  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted  is  AUramiui.'  Monte  Atbumo^  8.  of 
the  river  Silarus.  The  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  unimportant : 
on  the  E.  coast  we  may  notice,  from  N.  to  S.,  the  Brad&aiia,  Bra^ 
danOf  on  the  borders  of  Apulia ;  the  CasuentnSf  BasUnto,  which  runs 
Itarallel  to  it  and  joins  the  sea  at  Metapontum ;  the  Adris,  Agri,  and 
Siris,^  Sinno,  which  join  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other ;  the  Sjb&iis,  Coscile,  a  small  stream  flowing-  by  the  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and  the  Cratlds  *  on  the  S.  frontier.  On  the  W. 
coast  the  chief  stream  is  the  Sil&nii,  Seh^  with  its  tributaries  the 
Tan&ger,  Tanagro,  and  the  Calor,  Colore, 

§  8,  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Pelasgic  race, 
named  GCnotrians :  they  seem  to  have  been  an  unwarlike  people,  and 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
on  the  coast  and  gave  to  it  and  the  coast  of  the  adjacent  province 
of  Bruttium  the  title  of  Magna  GxBBoia.  The  Lucanians  w^ere  a 
branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  who  pressed  down  southward  pro- 
bably about  B.C.  400,  subdued  the  Greek  cities,  and  spread  over  the 


»  It  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  Geor^,  iU.  147. 

«  The  beaqty  of  the  district  about  the  Biris,  eaUed  Siritis,  is  noticed  by  AtoM- 
lochuB : — 

Ov  yap  ri  KoXhi  X*^pOf  i  ovj*  i^tftot 

Oiftr  iparhi,  oIo«  a^^i  Xipuit  poaf .  Ap,  Athen.  xlL  p.  B3S. 

^  The  waters  of  the  Crathis  were  repated  to  torn  tbe  hair  to  a  golden  hue  :  — 

'O  {oi^^  x^f^*^  wvpomWif 

*P«*«'  EuHir.  Tnad.  ft29. 

Crathis  et  huic  Sybarie,  nostris  eonterminns  arris 

Electro  similes  faciant  auroque  capiUos.  Or.  Met.  xt.  SI 5. 
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whole  of  the  interior.  The  towns  of  Lucania  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes :  those  on  the  coast,  which  were  of  Greek  origin ;  and 
those  in  the  interior,  which  were  either  native  Lucanian  towns  or 
Roman  colonies  of  a  later  date.  The  former  class  comprises  some 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Magna  Graecia,  such  as  Heraclea, 
Sybaris,  Velia,  and  Paestum.  In  the  latter  class  we  may  specially 
notice  Grumentum  on  the  Aciris.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in 
order,  commencing  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Metapontum  was  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  rivers  Bradanus 
and  Casuentus,  about  24  miles  from  Tarentum.  It  was  founded  by 
AchsBans  under   Leucippus, 


-^T-l'^/,^^ 


Coin  of  Metapontum. 


probably  about  700-690  B.C., 
on  the  site  (as  it  was  said)  of 
an  earlier  town.  The  phi- 
losopher Pythagoras  retired 
and  died  there.  In  415  the 
Metapontines  joined  the 
Athenians  in  their  Sicilian 
expedition.  In  332  they 
aided  Alexander  of  Epirus 
against  the  '  Lucanians,  but 
in  303  they  refused  the  alliance  of  Cleonymus,  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. In  the  Second  Punic  War  Metapontum  was  occupied  by 
Hannibal  in  the  years  212-207,  and  after  his  withdrawal  it  was 
forsaken  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance. The  remains  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  of  which  15 
columns  are  standing,  and  some  portions  of  another  temple ;  they  lie 
near  Torre  di  Mari,  Heraclea  was  situated  between  the  rivers  Aciris 
and  Siris.  It  was  founded 
in  B.C.  482  by  a  joint  colony 
of  Thurians  and  Tarentines. 
It  soon  rose  to  importance 
and  became  the  place  of 
congress  fbr  the  Italiot 
Greeks.  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  Romans  and 
Pyrrhus  in  280.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  in  the  Social  War.  Large  heaps  of  ruins  near  a 
farm,  named  Folicoro,  mark  its  site  ;  in  these  have  been  found  coins, 
bronzes,  &c.,  and  particularly  two  tables,  known  as  the  Tabulae  Hera- 
clienses,  containing  much  information  relating  to  municipal  law.  Zeuxis, 
the  painter,  was  probably  bom  at  this  Heraclea.  Siris  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
and  was  reputed  a  Trojan  colony,  but  was  more  probably  a  city  of  the 
Chones.  lonians  from  Colophon  settled  there  between  690  and  660  b.c., 
and  made  it  a  flourishing  Greek  town.  Of  its  history  we  know  nothing  : 
it  probably  perished  between  550  and  510.  Syb&ris  was  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Crathis  and  Sybaris,  its  exact  position  being  unknown. 
It  was  founded  by  Achaeans  and  Troezenians  in  B.C.  720,  and  soon  rose 
to  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity  from  the  extensive  trade  it  prose- 


Coin  of  Heraclea. 
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cute<l  with  Asia  Minor  and  other  oountrieB.  The  town  itself  was  about 
()  miles  in  circumference  ;  ita  power  was  extended  over  25  citiee,  and 
it  could  muster  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  wealth  and  luxurious- 
uesa  of  its  inhabitants  became  proTerbial.  Internal  dissensions  proTed 
its  ruin ;  the  Troezeniaus,  having  been  ejected  by  the  Acha^ans,  soufi^t 
the  aid  of  Croton,  and  in  the  war  that  ensued  the  Sybarites  were  de- 
feated in  510  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  and  their  town  was  destroyed 
by  a  diversion  of  the  stream  against  it.  A  desolate  swamp  now  coven 
its  site.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Laus  and  Scidrus;  they  re- 
turned 58  years  after,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town,  but  the  op- 
position of  the  Crotoniats  defeated  this  plan,  and  they  ultimately  joiiied 
a  mixed  body  of  Greeks,  more  especially  of  Athenians,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Thnrii,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  town,  and 

probably  to  the  N.  of  the 
river  Sybaris,  though  its 
site  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  The  founda- 
tion of  Thurii  is  various- 
ly assigned  to  the  years 
446  and  443  B.C.;  Hero- 
dotus and  the.  orator 
Lysias  were  in  the 
number  of  the  orig^inal 
_     ..  colonists.    TheSvbi^tes 

Coin  of  Thurii.  ^^„  expelled,  aid  fresh 

colonists  introduced  from  Greece.  The  town  rose  to  a  state  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  carried  on  independent  wars  against  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Tareutines,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Thurians  received 
a  severe  defeat  in  890.  The  Romans  subsequently  aided  them  against 
these  enemies  about  286,  and  thenceforth  the  town  became  subject 
to  Home.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  to  Hannibal,  who  never- 
theless plundered  it  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Crotona  on  his 
withdrawal  in  204.  It  was  revived  by  a  Roman  colony  in  194,  under 
the  name  of  Copiae.  and  remained  the  most  important  town  in  these 
parts  until  a  late  period. 

Boxentam,  Policastro,  the  Pyxns  of  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  coast,  some  distance  N.  of  the  Laus.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
to  the  Rhegians  under  Micythus  in  b.c.  470,  but  there  was  certainly  an 
earlier  town,  probably  a  colony  from  Siris,  on  the  spot.  The  Romans 
sent  colonies  there  in  194  and  again  in  186.  Elaa  or  YeliA,  CasteU  a 
Mare  delta  Brucca,  stood  midway  between  Buxentum  and  Pfeestum. 
It  was  founded  by  the  fugitive  Phocsans  about  540  b.C.  Though  it 
became  undoubtedly  a  prosperous  place,  we  know  nothing  of  its  history. 
Its  thief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  philosophical  school  planted  there  by 
Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  and  carried  on  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 
Cicero  frequently  visited  Velia,  and  it  appears  to  h^ve  been  noted  for 
it?  healthiness.*  It  possessed  a  famous  temple  of  Ceres.  Tihiiii, 
Peeto,  the  Pofidonia  of  the  Geeeks,  was  situated  about  5  miles  S.  of  the 
Silarus.  It  was  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  founded  probably  by  the  ex- 
pelled Troezeniana  of  that  place.  We  know  nothing  of  its  early  his- 
tory ;  it  was  captured  by  the  Lucanians  some  time  b^ore  b.c.  390,  and 


•  Horace  refer*  to  this  when  he  writes — 

Qua>  tit  hiems  VcU»,  quod  ccelum,  Vala,  ftaleml.— J^.  i.  15,  1. 
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passed  along  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  sent  a  colony  there  in  273,  and  changed  its  name  to  Paestum.  It 
remained  a  considerable 
place,  though  of  no  his- 


torical importance.  Its 
chief  celebrity  in  ancient 
times  arose  from  its 
roses,''  which  flowered 
twice  a  year,  a  quality 
which  they  still  retain. 
The  ruins  of  Psestum 
consist  of  the  circuit  of  j 
the  walls  and  three 
temples,  the  finest  of 
which  (commonly  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune) is  of  the  Doric 
order,  195  feet  long  by 
79  wide,  and  in  a  re- 
markably perfect  state  ; 
the  second    is   180  feet 


Plan  of  Paestum. 


D.  AmpbUhentre. 

E.  Other    ruins    of  Romun 

time. 
PP  GutMoftbeCitj. 
G.  River  SalM. 


A.  Temple  of  Neptune, 
long  by  80  wide,  and  ap-     B.  Temple,   commoalf   called 

pears  from  its  construe-   c.  s^llTTempie  of  a««  or 
tion  to  have  been  two         veMa. 
temples    in    one ;      the 

third  (known  as  the  Temple  of  Ceres  or  Vesta)  is  much  smaller  ; 
there  are  also  remains  of  an  ampitheatre .  and  of  an  aqueduct.  About 
5  miles  from  PsBstum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  was  a  famous 
temple  of  Juno.  Oroxnentiim,  Swponara,  was  situated  in  the  interior 
on  the  Aciris,  and  was  a  native  Lucanian  town.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.C.  '215,  when  Hanno  was  defeated  there  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
Social  War  the  Roman  prsetor  Licinius  Crassus  took  refuge  there  after 
his  defeat  by  the  Lucanians.     It  afterwards  became  a  munictpium. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Blanda,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Buzentum,  noticed  among  the  towns  which  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
and  were  recovered  by  Fabius  in  214 ;  LatLs,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bruttian  territory  near  Scalea,  a  colony  of  Sybaris,  and  the  place 
whither  the  expatriated  Sybarites  retired  in  b.c.  510  ;  the  scene  also  of 
a  great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Lucanians  ;  Nemlnxii, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Blanda,  captured  by^milius  Barbula  in  817  ;  NnmiBtro, 
on  the  borders  of  Apulia,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus  in  210  ;  Potentia,  near  Potenza,  on  the  Casuentus,  a  consi- 
derable town,  though  historically  unnoticed  ;  and  Yolceiiuii  or  Volcen- 
turn,  Buccino,  W.  of  Potentia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Volcentes,  who  are 
noticed  as  revolting  to  Hannibal,  but  returning  to  their  allegiance 
in  209. 

Roads, — The  principal  road  in  Lucania  was  the  Via  Popilia,  which 
traversed  the  province  in  its  whole  length  on  its  way  between  Capua 


'  Foraltan  ct,  pinguea  hortos  quce  cura  colendl 
Ornaret,  canerem,  hiferique  rosaria  Pssti.  Oeorg.  iv.  118. 

Vidi  ef(o  odoratl  victura  roearia  Pcesti 

Sub  matutino  cocta  Jacere  noto.  Propeut.  iv.  5,  59. 

Leucosiamque  petit,  tepidique  rosaria  Peesti.        Ov.  Met,  xv.  708. 
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and  Rhegiiim  ;  it  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tanager.  Roads  followed 
the  coa8U  between  PKBtum,  Velia,  and  Boxentom  on  the  W.,  and  be- 
tween Tburii  and  Metapontum  on  the  £• 

History,— The  history  of  Lucania,  as  diatinot  from  that  of  the  Qreek 
citiejt  on  its  coasts,  commences  with  the  entrance  of  the  Lacanians  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  5th  century  b.c.  In  393  a  league  was  formed 
lU^iiinst  them  by  the  Greeks,  but  this  was  crushed  by  the  defeat  sua- 
taiued  by  the  latter  near  Laiis  in  390.  The  Lucanians  then  became 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  and  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
about  350.  The  wars  which  they  subsequently  waged  against  the  Tar- 
entines  and  their  allies,  Archidajnus  and  Alexander,  appear  to  have 
Hhaken  their  power  by  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In  326  the 
Lucanians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  which  they  shortly  after 
gave  up,  and  were  severely  handled  in  317  in  consequence.  In  286 
their  attack  on  Thurii  again  drew  on  them  the  vengeaooe  of  Rome. 
In  281  they  joined  Pyrrhiis,  and  in  272  were  again  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. In  216  they  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  and  in  209  they 
i*eturned  to  their  allegiance.  In  the  Social  War  they  again  revolted, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  joined  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Sulla. 

XIV.  The  Bbuttii. 

§  9.  The  land  of  the  Bruttii^  occupied  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Italian  i)onin8ula  from  the  borders  of  Lucania.  This  region  is  cor- 
rectly described  by  Strabo 
as  a  *'  peninsula  including  a 
peninsula  within  it."  The 
first  or  lai*ger  peninsula  is 
formed  by  the  approach  of 
the  Tarentine  and  Terinaean 
gulfs  on  the  borders  of 
CoinoftbeBmttiL  Lucania;  tiie  second  or  in- 

eluded  peninsula  by  the  approach  of  the  Scyllacian  and  Hipponian 
gulfs,  more  to  the  S.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
thus  resembles  a  boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  and  the  toe  by  Leucopetra.  It  is  traversed  'through 
its  whole  length  by  the  Apennines,  which  in  the  N.  district  ap- 
proach very  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  leaving  room  on  the  E. 
for  the  extensive  outlying  mass  now.  named  Sila ;  the  range  sinks  at 
the  point  where  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  bays  approach,  and 
rises  again  more  to  the  S.  in  the  rugged  masses  anciently  named 
Sila»^  and  now  Aspromonte,  These  mountains  have  been  always 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  supplied  the  Romans  with  timber 


\ 


*  The  name  "  Bruttium,"  given  to  the  country  by  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography,  is  not  found  in  any  classical  author. 
•  Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summove  Tabumo 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  prcBlia  tauri 
Frontibusincurnmt,  pavidi  oessere  magistri.— ^fi^.  xii.  715. 
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and  pitch.  Along  the  coasts  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  great 
fertility  but  small  in  extent,  skirting  the  bays.  The  rivera  are 
numerous,  but  unimportant :  we  may  notice^  on  the  E.  coast,  the 
Crathifli  on  the  borders  of  Lucania ;  the  Neeethusi  Neto,  the  largest 
of  them  all,  joining  the  sea  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona ;  and,  on 
the  W,  coast,  the  Medma*  Mesima, 

§  10.  The  province  we  are  describing  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  CEnotrians,  who  were  divided  into  two  tribes  named  Chones  and 
MorgStes.  The  Greeks  subsequently  became  the  virtual  owners  of 
the  land,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  valuable  sea-coast,  and  leaving 
the  interior  to  the  (Enotrians.  The  period  of  their  supremacy  lasted 
from  about  700  B.C.  to  390,  when  the  Lucanians  overran  the  country, 
and  established  their  dominion  over  the  interior.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  356,  by  the  people  called  Bmttiii  who  are  represented 
as  having  been  an  heterogeneous  collection  of  revolted  slaves  and 
bandits,  but  who  nevertheless  were  strong  enough  to  dispossess  the 
Lucanians  of  their  supremacy,  and  to  enter  upon  war  with  the  Greek 
cities.  The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  —(1.)  The  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Crotona, 
Caulonia,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Medma,  Hipponium,  and  Terina;  and 
(2.)  the  proper  Bruttian  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Clampetia  and  Tempsa  on  the  coast,  and  Consentia  in  the  interior. 
We  shall  commence  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Croton  or  CrotSna,  Cotrone^  was  situated  about  6  miles  N.  of  Prom. 
Laeinium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  iEsaruB.  It  was  founded 
by  Achseans  under  Myscellua 
in  B.C.  710,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence  at- 
tained a  high  pitch  of  power. 
Its  walls  were  12  miles  in 
circumference,  its  authority 
extended  to  the  other  side 

of    the'   peninsula,   and   it  

could  bring   into    the  field  Coiu  of  Croton. 

100,000  men.  Pythagoras 
established  himself  there  about  540,  and  introduced  great  changes  of  a 
political  and  social  character.  War  occurred  between  Croton  and 
Sybaris  in  510,  and  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city. 
Tlie  battle  of  the  Sagi*as,  in  which  the  Crotoniats  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Locrians  and  Rhegians,  took  place  probably  after  510. 
It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  waged  by  the  Syracusan  tymnts,  being 
captured  by  Dionysius  in  389,  and  by  Agathocles  in  299.  It  became 
subject  to  Rome  in  277,  while  it  was  under  the  power  of  Pyrrhus.  Its  ruin 
was  completed  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  held  for  three  years 
by  Hannibal,  and,  in  spite  of  a  Roman  colony  sent  there  in  194,  it  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  healthiness  of  Crotona  and  the  fertility  of  the 
pastures  about  the  ^sarus  are  mvich  praised.  Soylacium  or  Soylletium, 
SquiUacey  stood  neai'  the  inmost  recess  of  the  bay  named  after  it.  There 
are  traditions  as  to  its  being  a  Greek  city,  but  they  are  not  trustworthy.. 

2  c  3 
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We  first  hear  of  it  as  a  dependency  of  Crotona.  In  b.c.  124  the  Romaiis 
sent  a  colony  there,  and  from  this  time  it  became  a  conidderable  town, 
and  remained  such  under  the  empire.    Canlon  or  CanloniA  wan  a  colony 

of  Achaean  origin,  itfl 
founders  being  partly 
natives  of  Crotona,  and 
partly  from  the  mother 
,  countiy.  Its  early  history 
I  is  lost  to  us.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dioi\ysiua  of 
Syracuse  in  389,  and 
again,  during  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  by  some  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries.  On 
each  occasion  it  was  ro- 
built,  and  it  is  again  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  reyolt- 
ing  to  Hannibal,  after  which  it  probably  fell  into  decay.  Its  site  is 
still  unknown.  ^  Loeri,  sumamed  Bpiiq^hyrii,  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  cities  of  the  same  name  in  Qreece,  was  situated  15  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  from  which  its  surname  was  derived.  It  was 
founded  by  Locrians  ^  in  B.C.  683,  or  even  earlier,  and  was  originally 
built  on  the  promontory  itself.  Its  early  history  is  xmknown,  and  ita 
chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Zaleucus  ^  probably  about  B.C.  G60.  It  took  part  in  the  battle 
against  Crotona  at  the  Sagras.  It  maintained  a  close  alliance  with  Syra- 
cuse, and  an  enmity  against  Rhegium.  In  the  Second  Punic  Wai*  it  re* 
volted  to  Hannibal  in  216,  and  was  not  recovered  by  the  Aomans  until 
205,  after  which  we  hear  little  of  it.  The  ruins  of  Locri  are  about  5 
miles  from  Gerace^  and  consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  the  base- 
ment  of  a  Doric  temple.  A  celebrated  temple  of  Persephone  belonged 
to  it.    Bhegivm,^  Beggio,  was  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian 


jEn.  Ui.  399. 
Oeorg.  li.  43^. 


Oljfmp.  X.  lY. 


1  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevation  : — 
AttoUit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifra^m  Scylacenm.         JEn.  ill.  552. 

*  They  yfere  supposed  to  be  of  the  Opuntian  branch;  whence  the  epithet 
"  Norycian  *'  is  applied  to  them  : — 

nine  et  Narycii  posuerunt  mocnia  Locri. 
Karyciivque  picis  luoos. 

*  Pindar  eiilogizcs  the  character  of  the  Locrians  : — 

N^^et  yip  'Arpdictta  iriXiv  Xoxpitv 
7jt4)vpiu»v  n4K(i  ri  <r^i<ri  KoAAMira 
Kcu  xakictfK  'ApniK. 

*  The  name  Rhegium  was  commonly  derived  from  ^^irvwt  "to  break,'*  in 
allusion  to  the  idea  that  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  broken  asander  by  an 
earthquake  :  — 

HiFC  loca,  vi  quondam,  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina 

(Tantum  (cvi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas) 

DL«8iluisac  ferunt :  cum  protinus  utraque  tellus 

Una  forct ;  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hespcrium  Siculo  latus  abscidit,  arvaque  et  urbes 

Littore  diductos  anipisto  interluit  o^sta.  jEn.  iii.  414. 

Zancle  quoquc  Juncta  Aiisse 
DIcitnr  Italiie  :  donee  conflnia  pontus 
Abstulit ;  et  media  tellnrem  reppnlit  unda.  Ov.  MH,  xv.  290. 
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Straits,  almost  directly  opposite  to  Meseana  in  Sicily.  It  was  founded 
probably  about  740  by  .a  joint  colony  of  Chalcidians  and  Messenians, 
the  latter  having  left  their  country  after  the  First  Messenian  War.  A 
fresh  band  of  Messenians  was  added  in  668  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Messenian  War.  Its  government  was  originally  oligarchical,  but  in 
494  Anaxilaus  made  himself  tyrant,  and  was  succeeded  in  476  by  his 
sons,  who,  however,  were  expelled  in  466,  Dionysius  the  elder  caiTied 
on  a  series  of  wars  with  Rhegium. '  It  received  a  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  was  named 
Julium.  Its  position,  at 
the  termination  of  the 
great  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Sicily,  secured 
its  prosperity  imder  the 
empure ;  the  point  where 
the  transit  was  effected 
was,  however,  not  at  Rhe- 
gium  itself,   but  9   miles 

N.     of    it,     at     Columna  Coin  of  Rhegium. 

Rhegina.      Rhegium   gave 

birth  to  the  poet  Ibycus,  the  historian  Lycus,  and  the  sculptor 
Pythagoras.  Medma  or  Mesma  stood  on  the  W.  coast  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  its  exact  position  being  un- 
known. It  was  a  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  and  is  always 
noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  but  its  history  is  wholly  lost 
to  us.  Hipponinm  or  Hippo,  otherwise  known  by  its  Latin  names  of 
Vibo  *  and  Vibo  Yalentia,  Bivona,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
named  after  it,  now  the  Crulf  of  St.  Eufemia.  It  was  also  a  colony  of 
Locri,  and  is  historically  unknown  until  the  time  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  B.C.  389.  In  192  it  received 
a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Valentia,  and  became  important  as 
the  place  where  timber  was  exported  and  ships  were  built.  The  plains 
about  it  were  celebrated  for  beautiful  flowers,  and  a  temple  of  Proser- 
pine was  appropriately  erected  there.  Temfisa  or  Tempsa  was  situated 
a  little  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hipponium.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  Au- 
sonian  town,  and  it  subsequeutly  became  hellenised,  though  no  Greek 
colony  is  known  to  have  been  planted  there.  Between  480  and  460  it  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Locrians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bruttians, 
and  ultimately  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  colony  there  in  194.  Its 
copper  mines  are  frequently  noticed.*  In  the  Servile  War  it  was  seized 
and  held  by  a  body  of  the  slaves.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
even  its  site  is  unknown.  Clampetia  or  Lampetia  stood  more  to  the  N., 
probably  at  Amanlea.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  its  recovery  by  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Terlna  on  the  Terinseus 
Sinus,  a  colony  of  Crotona,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  coinage,  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance ;  Petelia  or 
Petilia,  Strongolif  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  and  3  miles  from 
the  coast,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,  and  otherwise  famous  for 

*  Vibo  is  the  Bnittian  or  Oscan  form  of  Hippo,  and  was  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  town. 

•  Et  cui  86  toties  Temese  dedit  hausta  metallis. — Stat.  Silv.  i.  1,  42. 
Evincitqne  fretum,  Siculique  angrusta  Pelori 
Hippotadseqne  domes  regis  Temesesque  metalla. — Ov.  Met.  xr.  706. 
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the  long  siege  it  sustained  from  the  Cuthaginiaiis  and  Bniitiaiia  in 
B.C.  216  ;  Pandoaia,  an  old  (Enotrian  town,  somewhere  between  Thurii 
and  Consentia,  afterwards  a  colony  of  Crotona,  famous  aa  being  the 
plac«  near  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  was  slain  in  326 ;  and,  lastly, 
Oonsoitia,  Cotenza,  in  the  mountains  nearthe  sources  of  the  Crathis, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Bruttians,  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  aa 
being  taken  by  Hlmiloo  in  216,  and  by  the  Bomans  in  204,  and  in  the 
Servile  War  as  being  besieged  by  Sextus  Pompeius  wi^^out  suocesa. 

Roads, — This  province  was  traversed  by  the  ^^  Popilift,  which  passed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Grathis  to  Consentia,  thence  descended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Hipponium,  and  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Khegium.  A  second  road,  constructed  by  Tngan,  followed  the  E. 
coast,  and  a  third  followed  the  W.  coast  from  Blanda  to  Hipponium 
where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Popilia. 

Hiitory, — The  rise  of  the  Bruttii  has  been  already  traced.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  their  highest  prosperity  about  300  B.C.,  after  their 
wars  with  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  Agathocles  were  concluded,  and 
before  tiie  contest  with  Rome  began.  In  282  they  joined  the  Lucanians 
against  Rome  ;  they  are  again,  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  whose  defeat  ikej  were  attacked  and  subdued  by  C.  Fabricius  and 
L.  Papirius.  In  the  ^ond  Punic  War  the  cities  in  some  cases  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  in  other  cases  were  subdued  by  him,  and  for  four  succes- 
sive years  he  maintained  himself  in  this  province.  After  his  retreat 
the  Romans  effectually  subdued  the  Bruttians,  and  they  disappear,  aa  a 
people,  from  history. 


BATTLE  OF  CANNiE. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  of  Cannic  has  been  controverted,  some  writers  assaminir 
that  it  took  place  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Aufldos.     The  fiiUowinir  observatkaa, 

bearing  npon  the  point,  lead 
to  the  opposite  concloslQii. 
Two  days  before  the  battle 
the  Romans  had  estaUished 
themselves  at  a  camp  about 
50  stadia  distant  firom  the 
enemy  (Plan,  ▲).  The  next 
day  they  advaneed,  and 
formed  two  camps;  the 
larger  one  on  the  S.  aide  of 
the  river  (b),  and  the- 
smaller  one  on  the  N.  side 
(c) ;  Hannibal  was  also 
encamped  on  the  S.  side 
(d).  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  Varro  crossed  the 
river  (k  k)  from  the  larger 
camp  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line  feeing  the 
8.  Hannibal  also  eroawd, 
and  drew  np  opposite  him. 
The  .battle  was  fought  at  a 
spot  (k)  where  the  Anfldna 


Plan  of  CannK. 


-tes  a  sudden  bend ;  and  hence  we  can  understand  how  the  Boman  army  had  ita 
■ving  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  stiU  faced  the  S.     The  town  of  Canna 
^  the  S.  side,  at  r ;  Canusium,  at  o ;  and  the  bridge  of  Canusinm,  at  b. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


SICILY,   SARDINIA,   CORSICA,   AND   THE   ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

I.  Sicily.  §  1.  General  description.  §  2.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
§  3.  Inhabitants;  towns;  lesser  islands;  history.  §4.  Melita.  II. 
Sardinia.  §  5.  General  description;  mountains  and  rivers.  §  6. 
Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  III.  Corsica.  §7.  General  descrip- 
tion; towns;  history. 

I.   SiCILIA. 

§  1.  The  important  island  of  Sioilia  lies  off  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait 
formerly  called  Fretum  Siculum,  smd  now  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
At  its  W.  extremity  it  approaches  within  80  geographical  miles  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  near  Carthage,  and  it  forms  the  great  barrier 
between  the  eastern  and  western  basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
form  is  triangular,^  the  E.  side  representing  the  base,  and  the  W.  angle 
the  apex.  It  is  for  the  most  part  moimtainous,  being  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a  range  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  sends  out  an  important  offshoot  to  the 


*  The  names   "Trinacria"   and   "Triquetra"    have   direct    reference   to   its 
shape : — 

Terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  sequor 

Trinacris,  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  419. 

Insula  quern  Triquetris  terrarum  gessit  in  oris : 

Quam  fluitans  circum  magnis  anfractibus  eequor 

Ionium  glaucis  aspergit  virus  ab  undis  : 

Angustoque  fretu  rapidum  mare  divldit  undis 

ItalisB  terra'i'  oras  a  flnibj^s  ejus.  Lucret.  i.  718. 

Militibus  promissa  Triquetra 
Prsedia  Cfesar ;  an  est  Itala  tellure  daturus  ?         Hon.  Sat,  ii.  6,  55. 
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S.E.  angle  of  the  island,  communicating  to  it  its  pectdiar  ccmfi- 
giiration.  The  space  between  these  limbs  is  filled  up  on  the  £.  coast 
by  the  volcanic  mountain  of  ^tna,  and  on  the  S.  W.  coast  by  a  nmige 
of  inferior  height.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Sicily  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  theme  of  admiration  ;^  though  it  possesses  few  plains,  its 
well- watered  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  admit  of  the 
most  perfect  cultivation.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  native  country 
of  wheat ;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  honey  and  saffron,  its  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  particularly  for  its  horses,  those  of  Agrigentum"  being 
the  most  famous.  The  climate  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times :  the  temperature  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  on  the  N.  coast  resembling  that  of 
Italy,  on  the  S.  that  of  Africa. 

§  2.  The  general  name  for  the  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
N.  shore,  appears  to  have  been  Nebrddet  Monjit*  though  this  may 
have  been  also  more  particularly  applied  to  the  central  and  highest 
portion  of  the  chain,  now  named  Monte  Madonia,  Distinct  names 
were  given  to  portions  of  the  chain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
Veptunius  Ks.^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Messana ;  Herai  Xte. 
near  Enn'a,  and  Cratas  to  the  S.  of  Panormus,  in  the  W.  portion  of 
the  island.  This  range  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  height  to  .fitaat 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet,  and  covers  with  its 
base  a  space  not  less  than  90  miles  in  circumference.  The  volcanic 
character*  of  this  mountain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an  early 

«  Malta  solo  virtas  :  jam  reddere  focnus  aratris 
Jam  montes  mnbrare  olea,  dare  nomina  Baocho 
Cornipedcmqtie  dtum  lituis  generasse  ferendis, 
Nectare  Cecropiaa  Hyblieo  acoedere  ceras.  Sil.  Ital.  xlv.  J3. 

*  Ardaiu  inde  Acragas  oetentat  maxima  longe 

M(Enia,  magnanimdm  quondam  generator  equonim. — JBn.  iii.  70S. 

*  Nebrodes  gemini  nutrit  divortia  fontis 

Quo  mona  Slcania  non  Burgit  ditior  umbree.  Sil.  Itai..  xiv.  2S6. 

Trnh^!/™'**!'''''  ^^"^  ascribed  by  the  poete  to  the  struggled  of  the  giant 
n3?.«f^  w  (according  to  Virgil)  of  Enceladus.  who  waa  buried  under  the 
mountam  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the  giants  :— 

Koi  vvv  axpctoy  KoX  irapi$opov  £c)uiac 

KciTai  crrcMdirov  vXi^viov  BaXaaaCov 

'Iirov^ov  pt^oiff-ir  Atrvauiif  viro* 

Kopv^tf  tr  iv  aicpai«  ij^ei^  |xv3po«CTVirct 

H^fTTos,  tvBtv  iKpar^vovrai  irore  ' 

Tijs  KoAXiicapirov  SixcXtac  Xevpov«  Yvat* 

^«A^o«  irAi^oTov  ^Ac(n  «vpirv6ov  ^dXnt, 
Pama  /^T"**  ««P«v^  Zi|»^  i7»^P««M^k6«.  iEscH.  Prom.  363. 

Urgtsri  *?  j^<«l«"  wmiuatum  fulmine  corpus 
^«»Po«rfto,^     ^"^^  ingentctnquc  inauper  .Etnam 
^'^  'e««^' "*P;>"  flammam  exi.pirarc<«iminl8  ; 
^»>rmu^"Vl  ^^!?  ""*^  ^^^''^^  intremere  omnim 

'^^  Trinacriam.  et  ooaum  subtexere  ftuno.— .»•.  iii.  678. 

The 
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period :  the  date  of  the  first  eruption  which  they  witnessed  is  not 
known ;  the  second  occurred  in  b.o.  475,  and  is  noticed  by  Pindar 
and  iEschylus^  the  third  in  425  :  many  eruptions  are  subsequently 
recorded.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  lies  a  mountain  of 
considerable  fame  in  antiquity,  named  Eryx,  Monte  8,  Oiuliano,  an 
isolated  peak,  rising  out  of  a  low  tract,  and  hence  apparently  higher 
than  it  really  is.'  Its  summit  was  crowned  with  a  famous  temple  of 
Venus,'  said  to  have  been  founded  by  -^neas.  The  three  promon- 
tories,® which  form  the  salient  points  of  the  island,  are  PelSrns,  Capo 


The  snow-clad  summit  of  the  mountain  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
contrast  exhibited  between  the  perpetual  Are  and  the  perpetual  snow : — 
liuf>6e<ra-*  Alrva,  naytrts 
XtOFOV  o^tCoLS  TtOriva' 
T«f  ipe^SyovroL  fjiiv  oirXa- 

Tov  mtphi  ayv&rartu 
'Ex  iA,vxS»v  nayai.  PiKD.  Pyth.  i.  38. 

Ast  iEtna  eructat  tremefactis  cautibus  ignis 
Indusi  gemitus,  pelagique  imitata  furorem 
Murmure  per  csbcos  tonat  irrequieta  fragores 
Nocte  dieque  simul :  fonte  e  Phlegethontis  ut  atro 
Flammarum  exundat  torrens,  piceaque  procella 
Semiambusta  rotat  liquefactis  saxa  cavemiA. 
Sed  quanquam  largo  flammarum  exeestuet  intiis 
Turbine,  et  assidue  subnnscens  profluat  ignis, 
Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet  (mirabile  dictu) 
Yiclnam  flammis  glaciem,  aetemoque  rlgore 
Ardentes  horrent  scopali  :  stat  vertice  celsi 

Ck)llis  hiems,  calidaque  nivem  tegit  atra  favilla. — Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58. 
Virgil's  well-known  description  of  an  eruption  supplied  Silius  Italicus  with 
many  of  his  ideas  : — 

Pjortus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus,  et  ingens 

Ipse  ;  sed  horriflcis  Juxta  tonat  ^tna  minis, 

Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  eethera  nubem, 

Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  ; 

AttoUitque  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 

Interdum  scopulos  avulsaque  Tiscera  montis 

Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 

Qum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exsestuat  imo. — ^ti.  iii.  570. 

*  Hence  the  poets  class  it  with  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world  : — 

Quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx  aut  ipse  coruscis 

Cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 

Vertice  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. — ^En.  xii.  701. 

Magnus  Eryx,  deferre  velint  quem  yallibus  imbres. 

Val.  Flacc.  il.  528. 
'  Tum  vicina  astris  Erycino  In  vertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idalise.  .<£».  v.  759. 

Hence  Venus  is  termed  Erycina  : —  , 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  2,  33. 

Tu  quoque,  qusD  montes  celebras,  Erycina,  Sioanos. 

Ov.  Seroid,  xv.  67. 

*  The  position  of  these  is  well  described  by  Ovid  : — 

Tribus  hSDc  excurrit  in  sequora  linguis. 
E  quibos  imbriferos  obversa  Pachynos  ad  Austros  : 
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di  FarOf*  in  the  N.E.,  immediately  opposite  the  Italian  coast,  and 
hence  important  as  a  naval  station ;  Faehfnns.'  C.  PaaaarOj  in  the 
8.E.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  island;  and  Idlyliafiim. 
C  Boeo^  in  the  W.,  a  low,  rocky  point  with  reefs  about  it,  which 
rendered  navi^tion  dangerous.  The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  generally 
little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  swollen  in  winter,  and  nearly 
dry  in  summer.  The  most  important  are — the  QymflBtims.^  Giaretta, 
which  flows  by  the  roots  of  iEtna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  S.  of  Catana, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  Ohrysas*  Dittaino^  and  the  Cyamosfima, 
Fiume  SaUo;  the  ffimlra«  Fiume  SaUo^  which  rises  on  the  S.  side 
of  Xebrodes,  only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  traverses  the 
whole  breadth  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Gela ;  the 
Halfeus,  Platani^  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Himera  and  enters 
Uie  sea  at  Heraclea  Minoa;  and  the  "BjfnMf  Belici,  also  on  the  S. 
coast,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Selinus.  The  lakes  of  Sicily  are  unim- 
portant ;  we  may  notice,  however,  PalioQram  Laeus,  a  deep  pool  of 
volcanic  origin,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Leontini,  the  waters  of  which 
were  set  in  commotion  by  jets  of  volcanic  gas  ;*  and  Pwgas.^  near 
Enna,  which  is  also  still  in  existence. 

§  3.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  whom  we  hear  are 
the  Sieftnit  who  claimed  to  be  autochthons,  and  who,  in  historical 
tiuies,  occupied  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  island.  A  second  and 
more  widely-spread  race  were  the  Sioftli  or  8iofili»  after  whom  the 
island  was  named,  and  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior ; 


MoUibns  expositom  Zephyris  Lilybason :  at  Arcton 

^uoriB  expertem  epectat  Boreanque  Peloros.  Met.  xiii.  724. 

Jamque  Peloriaden,  LilylMeaque,  Jamqae  Pachynoa 

Lustrarat,  terrn  comua  prima  bus.  Fast.  It.  479. 

*  The  modem  name  is  derived  firom  a  lightbocue  (Pharoe)  which  once  stood  on 
it,  as  also  did  a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  position  of  this  promontory  in  the 
Sicilian  straits  is  well  described  by  Virgil's  expression,  "  anffusti  elaustra  Pelori  " 
(J&».  iU.  411).  , 

»  It  is  correctly  described  by  Virgil  as  formed  by  bold  projecting  rocks  :  — 
Hine  altas  cautes  prqjectaque  saxa  Pachynl 
Radimus.  A!n.  iii.  699. 

3  Rapidique  colont  vada  flara  SymsBthl.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  231. 

Quaque  Symetheeas  accipit  »quor  aquas.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  472. 

3  The  pool  is  now  called  Logo  di  Naftia  from  the  naphtha  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.     Formerly  there  appear  to  have  been  two  separate  pools  or  craters  ; 
there  is  now  but  one.     The  spot  was  consecrated  to  the  indigenous  deities,  called 
Palici ;  hence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  son  of  Arcens  as — 
Bductum  matris  luco,  Symeethia  circum 
Flumina  :  pinguls  ubi  et  placabilis  ora  Palici.        ^n,  ix.  584. 
The  pool  is  described  by  Ovid  : — 

Perque  lacus  altos,  et  olentia  sulfure  fertur 
Stagna  Palicorum,  rupta  ferventia  terr^.  Met.  v.  405. 

*  Haud  procul  Hennfcis  lacus  est  a  mcenibus  alta, 
Nomine  Fergus,  aqnes,  &c.  Ov.  Met.  v.  385. 
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they  were  a  Pelasgic  race,  and  crossed  over  into  Sicily  from  Italy 
within  historical  times.  The  Eljhnii  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
island,  were  a  distinct  people  of  no  great  importance.  In  addition  to 
these,  which  we  may  term  the  indigenous  races  of  Sicily,  numerous 
foreign  settlements  were  made  on  the  coasts  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  by  the  former  merely  for  trading  purposes,  by  the  latter  as 
permanent  colonies.  The  most  important  towns  of  Sicily  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  between  750  and  600  B.C. :  Naxos  was  the 
first  in  point  of  time,  in  735 ;  then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
Syracuse  in  734,  Messana,  of  uncertain  date,  Leontini  and  Cat&na 
about  730,  Megara  Hyblaea  about  726,  Gela  in  690,  Sellnus  in  626, 
and  Agrigentum  in  680,  all  of  which  rose  to  eminence,  and  some 
became  the  parents  of  fresh  colonies.  Naxus,  Leontini,  and  Catana, 
were  of  Ionian  origin ;  the  rest  were  Dorian.  The  Phoenicians  were 
gradually  driven  to  the  W.  by  the  Greeks,  and  were  at  last  confined 
to  three  towns  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  island,  viz.,  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  These  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
probably  about  the  time  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  founded  several 
important  towns  about  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  particu- 
larly Lilybaeum  and  DrepSnum.  Several  important  towns  owed 
their  origin  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  405-368,  as  Tauromenium, 
which  arose  in  the  place  of  Naxos,  Tyndaris,  and  Alaesa  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  towns  lasted  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily  in  241.  A  long  series  of 
wars,  and  still  more  the  exactions  of  Roman  governors,  proved  fatal 
to  them,  and  in  Strabo's  time  many  were  in  actual  ruins,  and  othera 
in  a  declining  slate.  We  shall  describe  them  in  order,  commencing 
with  the  E.  coast. 

(1.)  Towns  on  the  E,  coant  from  N,  to  8. — Messfiaa,  Messina,  stood 
on  the  Sicilian  straits  opposite  Rhegium  ;  ^  it  owed  its  chief  importance 
partly  to  its  position  in  reference  to  Italy,  and  partly  to  the  (excellence 
of  its  port,  formed  by  a  projecting  spit  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in 
the  shape  of  a  sickle  *  (whence  its  older  name  of  Zancle),  and  which 
constitutes  a  natural  mole.  Immediately  behind  the  town,  which 
encircles  the  harbour,  rises  the  range  of  Neptunius.  Messana  was  first 
colonized  by  Chalcidians  of  Eretria,  having  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  native  Siceli.  In  494  it  was  seized  by  Samians  and  Milesians,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Asia  Minor  after  the  fall  of  Miletus.  These  were 
driven  out  by  Anaxilas,  a  Messenian,  who  crossed  with  a  body  of  his 
countrymen  from   Rhegium,   and  changed  the  name  from  Zancle  to 


*  Liquerat  et  Zanclen,  adversaque  moenia  Rhegi. — Ov.  Met.  xiv.  5. 

Incumbens  Messana  freto  minimumque  reyulsa 

Biscreta  Italia  atque  Osco  memorabilis  ortu.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  194. 

«  Qoique  locus  currsB  nomina.falcis  habet.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  474. 
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Messana.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  it  was  one  of 
the  moat  important  cities  in  Sicily.    Having  been  destroyed  in  396  bj  the 

Carthaginians,  it  was  restored 
by  Dionysius,  and  regained  its 
prosperity.  It  fell  from  tinie 
to  time  under  the  dominion 
of  t3rrants,  and  was  couquered 
by  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  in 
312,  who  introduced  into  it 
the  Mamertini  from  Campa- 
nia. After  the  death  of  Aga- 
thocles in  282,  these  Mam- 
ertini seized  the  town  and 
thenceforth  it  was  named  Mamertina.     These 


Coin  of  Messaua. 


massacred  all  the  males 
bandits  were  attacked  in  271  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  against  whom  they 
called  in  the  aid,  first  of  the  Carthaginiann,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Romans,  who  entered  Sicily  as  the  allies  of  Messana  in  264,  and  were 
immediately  engaged  in  the  First  Punic  War.  Messana  was  constituted 
a  fcedercUa  civUaa,  and  it  became  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
Sicilian  cities.  Near  it  was  the  famous,  and,  in  early  times,  much 
dreaded  whirlpool  named  Chaiybdis.^  Naxot  was  situated  on  a  low 
rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acesines;  it  ranked  as  the 

oldest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  having  been  founded 
by  Chalcidians  in  B.C.  735. 
Its  early  history  is  not  known 
i  to  us  ;  it  was  taken  by  Uip- 
I  pocrates  of  Gela,  about  495, 
f  was  depopulated  by  Hierun 
in  476,  and  was  restored  about 
461.  It  fell  under  the  enmity 
of  Syracuse,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Athens  in  415; 'and 
in  403  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Dionysius,  and  its  inhabitants 
expatriated.    The  Siculi,  to  whom  the  territory  was  then  given,  erected 


Ooln  of  NaxoB. 


*  The  earliest  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Homer,  who  describes  it  as  opposite  to 
Scylla,  though  it  is  really  some  ten  miles  distant.  Scylla  offers  no  particular 
risks  to  the  naviifator  :  Charybdis,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be  dreaded  by 
the  ancients,  whose  vessels  were  small  and  undecked ;  even  at  the  present  day 
larger  vessels  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
opposite  currents,  which  are  much  affected  by  certain  winds.  The  following 
passages  illustrate  the  above  remarks : — 

T^  3*  thro  Sta  XipnffiSit  oyappoc/Sdct  fiiXay  vU»p' 

Tplf  fiiv  yap  r*  avCifin¥  cv*  ^Mari,  rpU  ^  ay^tftoifiStl 

Ativ6v.  Hox.  Od.  xiL  104. 

Dextmm  Scylla  latus,  Is^vum  implacata  Charybdis 

Obsidet :  atquc  imo  barathri  ter  gurgitc  vastos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 

Krigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda.  .£k.  iii.  430. 

Scylla  latus  dextrum,  la^vum  irrequieta  Charybdis 

Infestant.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  730. 

Nee  ScylloQ  seevo  contcrruit  impetus  ore 

Kec  Tiolenta  suo  consumsit  in  orbe  Charybdis. — TistrLL.  iv.  1,  71. 
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a  new  town  about  three  miles  from  Nazos,  on  the  slope  of  Taunis,^ 
which  they  named  Tanromexiiiuii,  and  which  is  still  called  Taormina. 
To  this  place  the  old  Naxian  exiles  ^ere  brought  back  in  358  by  An- 
dromachus,  and  it  was  henceforth  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  town.  It  appears  subsequently  to  have  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Syracuse,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  rest  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  fcederata  civitas,  and  afterwards  a  colony. 
The  remains  of  Tauromenium  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  theatre 
in  a  very  perfect  state,  and,  in  point  of  size,  second  only  to  that  of 
Syracuse,  a  building  styled  a  naumachia,  pairts  of  the  ancient  walls, 
reservoirs,  sepulchres,  tesselated  pavements,  &c.  The  position  of  this 
town  was  remarkably  strong ;  it  stood  on  a  projecting  ridge  some 
900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  backed  by  an  inaccessible  rock  some 
500  feet  higher,  on  which  its  citadel  was  posted.  Cat&na  or  CatXna, 
Catania^  was  situated  midway  between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse, 
and  almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  ^tna.  It  was  founded  about 
B.C.  730  by  Naxos,  and  it  remained  independent  until  476,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Hiero  I.,  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Leontini,  and  fresh  settlera 
from  Syracuse  and  Peloponnesus  introduced  in  their  stead.  In  461 
the  old  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  place  subsequently  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  Athenian  invasion,  Catana  was  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians.  In  403  it  was  conquered  by*Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  held  by  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  until  396. 
It  was  afterwards  governed  by  tyrants.  In  263  it  yielded  to  Rome,  and 
was  prosperous  until  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  from  whom  it 
suffered  much  :  it  was  colonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Charondas,  and  the  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 
From  its  proximity  to  ^tna,*  it  suffered  from  the  eruptions,  especially 
in  B.C.  121,  when  much  of  its  territory  was  overwhelmed.  The  remains 
of  Catana  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  of  an  odeum,  of  baths,  and  of  an  aqueduct.  Leontini,  Lentini, 
was  situated  on  the  small  river  Lissus,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  hill,  which 
divides  into  two  summits 
with  an  intervening  valley, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  was  founded 
by  Naxians  in  B.C.  7150,  and 
retained  its  independence 
until  498,  when  it  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Hippo- 
crates of  Gela.  In  476  it  Coin  of  Leontini. 
was  subject  to  Hiero  of  Sy- 
racuse, but  in  466  it  was  again  independent,  and  at  its  highest  prosperity. 
Subsequently  it  became  entangled  in  disputes  with  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour Syracuse,  and  from  427  down  to  the  time  of  the  R^man  conquest, 
it  was  either  subject  to  or  at  war  with  that  state.  Under  the  Romans 
it  sunk  into  a  state  of  decay.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  orator 
Qorgias.    Meg&ra,  surnamed  Hyblasa,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 


*  Its  elevated  position  ia  implied  in  the  following  line : — 

Tauromenitana  ccrnunt  de  sede  Charybdim.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  256. 

•  Turn  Catane,  niinium  ardenti  vicina  TyphoBO.        Id.  xiv.  196. 
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in  Greece,  waa  situated  on  a  deep  bay  between  Catana  and  Syracuse, 
probably  at  Agotta,    It  was  founded  by  colonists  from    Megan  in 
Greece,  on  the  site  of  an  older*  town  named  Hybla,  about  B.C.  72ti. 
and  it  became  the  parent  of  Selinus.      In  4&1  it  was  destroyed   by 
Gelon,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  until  415,  when  a  new  town  arose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus,  Cantaro,  sometimes  called  Megara, 
and  sometimes   Hybla,  which  was  held  by  the  Syracosana,  and  waa 
captured  by  Marcellus  in  214.     The  neighbouring  hills  produced  ex- 
cellent honey.^    Syrmetbm,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sicilian  citiea, 
was  situated  on  a  triangular  plateau,  which  projects  into  the  sea  between 
two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being  small,  and  forming  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  while  that  on  the  N.  stretches  out  as  far  as  Tfaapsus.     The 
extremity  of  the  hill  is  about  2^  miles  broad  ;    inland  it  narrows 
gradually  till  it  terminates  in  a  ridge  which  connects  with  the  table- 
land of  the  interior.     The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
depression  running  N.  and  S.,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea.     Opposite  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  plateau  ia  the  island  of  Ortygia,  between  which  and 
the  plateau  itself  a  low  level  tract  intervenes.    S.  of  the  great  harbour 
rises  a  peninsular  promontory  named  Plemmyrium.     The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  b.c.  734  by  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians  under  the 
guidance  of  Archias,  was  originally  built  on  Ortygia :  subsequently,  by 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War,  it  had  been  extended  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  as  far  back  as  the  depression  already 
noticed,  was  built  over  and  described  as  the  "  outer  city "  in  oontra- 
distinction  to  the  "inner  city,"  or  acropolis  on  Ortygia^     At  this  period 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  suburb  outside  the  walls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Temenitis  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plateau:   the  whole  of  the 
triangular  space  at  the  back  of  the  ''outer  city"  was  then  named 
Epipolae.    Subsequently,  however,  to  this  period,  an  extensive  subuih, 
named  Tyche,  grew  up  immediately  W.  of  the  "  outer  city,"  or  as  it 
was  afterwards  called  Achradina  ;  Temenitis  was  also  enlarged,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Neapolis :  the  low  ground  between  the  ''  outer  "  and 
*'  inner  "  cities  was  built  over  :  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
space  was  enclosed  within  walls  by  Dionysius  I.     Tlie  city  was  thus 
composed  of  five  towns,  viz.  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  Epipolae,  and 
Neapolis.     1.  Ortygia'  was  an  island  of  oblong  shape,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour.    It  was 
joined  to  the  mainland  in  the  first  instance  by  a  causeway,  bat  in  the 
Koman  period  by  a  bridge.     It  contained  the  famous  fountain  of 
Axethflia,*  the  citadel,  a  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  Uiere 


1  Florida  quam  inaltas  Hybla  tuctiir  apes.  Or.  TYist.  v.  6,  38. 

Hyblvis  apibus  florem  depasta  salioti.  Yxmo.  Eel.  i.  55. 

'  Ortyifia  was  held  sacred  to  Diana,  and  Ik  benoe  desribed  by  Pindar  an  **  the 
ooaeb  of  Artemia,"  and  the  "  sister  of  Delos  "  : — 
'XfjLWvnifia  trtfiyov  'AA^ov, 
KAetrav  2vpcuco<ro'ay  tfoAof ,  'Oprvyio, 
Aej^MOf  'AprtixJitKt 
AaAov  munYvifra.  Stm,  L  I. 

*  Arethnsa  was  supposed  to  be  connected  by  a  submarine  current  with  tbo 
Alpheus  in  Elis : — 

Alpheum  fama  est  hue,  Elidis  amncm, 
Oocnltaa  ogissc  viaa  subtcr  mare ;  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethnsa,  tuo  Siculis  eonftinditur  undis.         J5h.  iii.  604. 
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are  considerable  remains  built  into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  deUe 
Colonne^  a  temple  of  Diana,  the  palace  of  Hiero,  and  other  edifices. 
2.  Achradina,  "the  outer  city'^  of  Thucydides,  contained  the  forum, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  a  theatre,  and  the  catacombs.  3. " 
Tyche,  so  named  after  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  became  one  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Syracuse,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition.  4.  NeapoliB,  "the  new  city,"  contained  the 
theatre,  capable  of  holding  24,000  spectators,  an  amphitheatre,  several 
temples,  and  the  Lautumise,  or  quarries.  5.  Epip^&B,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  plateau  W.  of 
Achradina,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  most  inland  and  highest 
portion  of  it.  This  conttdned  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  now  called  Monqi- 
heUUi,   erected  probably   by   Dionysius,   and  enlarged  by  Hiero  II. 


Map  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneslan  War. 

Syracuse  possessed  two  ports,  the  great  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  on  the  S.  side  of  Ortygia,  a  land-locked  bay,  15  miles  in  ch'cum- 
ference,  and  the  small  hai'bour  between  Ortygia*and  Achradina.     A  fine 


Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  laborem. 

Pauca  meo  Gallo,  sed  quee  legat  ipsa  Lycoris, 

Carmina  sunt  dicenda  :  neget  quis  carmina  Gallo  ? 

Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlabere  Sicanos, 

Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam.  Yiro.  EcL  x.  1. 
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aqueduct,  constructed  by  Gelon,  and  improved  by  Hiero,  supplied  the 
town  with  water.  About  1  ^  miles  from  Neapolis,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Anapus,  stood  the  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  about 
which  a  village  named  Polichne  grew^  up,  and  which  was  important  as  a 
military  post,  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  gi-eat  harbour.  Syracuse  was  originally  governed  by  an 
aristocracy :  this  was  superseded  by  a  democracy  in  about  486,  and 
this  by  a  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Gelon  in  485.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Gelon  (485-478;,  and  Hiero  (478-467),  Syracuse  became  wealthy  and 
prosperous :  Hiero's  successor,  Thrasybulus,  was  expelled  after  a  brief 
reign  on  accoimt  of  his  cruelty,  and  a  democracy  wajs  established.  In 
415  the  Athenians  appeared  before  Syracuse  ;  in  414  the  siege  of  the 
town  was  commenced,  and  ended  in  the  following  year  in  Uie  total 
defeat  of  the  Athenians.  In  405  the  democracy  was  succeeded  by  a 
tyranny  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  and  was  followed,  in  367,  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whose  reign  was  quite  of  a  different  character,  and  who  Was 

expelled  by  Timoleon  in 
343.  For  about  26  years 
a  republic  prevailed :  but, 
in  317,  Agathocles  re-es- 
tablished the  tyranny.  He 
reigned  until  289,  and  then 
followed  an  interval  of 
anarchy  and  dissension 
Culn  of  Syracu«e.  until  270,  when  the  Syra- 

cusans  elected  Hiero  II. 
as  their  king.  During  his  reign  the  town  was  peaceable  and  prosperous, 
mainly  through  the  wise  policy  which  he  adopted  towards  Rome.  His 
successor,  Hieronymus,  adopted  another  line,  and  joined  the  Cartha> 
ginians  ;  this  resulted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Marcellus,  prolonged 
through  the  skill  of  Archimedes  for  two  years,  but  ending  in  its  capture 
in  212.  The  modem  Syracuse  is  a  comparatively  small  town  confined 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

(2).  On  Vie  8.  Coa«^— Camarina,  Camarana,  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis,  about  40  miles  W.  of  I*rom.  Pachy- 
nus.  It  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in  B.C.  599,  and  in  46  years  it  was 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a  revolt  against  i|»  parent  city,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  linsuccessful,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  552.  In  495  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela,  and  in 
485  was  again  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants.  In  461 
it  was  for  a  third  time  rebuilt,  and  for  the  next  50  years  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  terminated  in  405  by  the  invaaion 
of  its  territory  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  temporary  withdmwal  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  258  it  was  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was 
speedily  recovered  by  the  Romans.  In  255  the  Roman  fleet  was  wrecked 
near  it.  Adjacent  to  the  town  was  a  marsh,  which  rendered  the  air  un> 
healthy :  the  citizens  drained  this,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  an 
oracle,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  exposed  their  walls  to  their  enemies  :  hence 
arose  a  proverbial  saying.*     Oelk,  Terranora  was  situated  at  the  mouth 


I    M))  KU«(  KofMpiyai^'  axuofrof  yap  ofitlimp. 
Nuqquam  concessa  moveri 
Apparet  Camarina  prooul.  A!n.  iii.  700. 

Et  oni  non  Uoitum  fatis,  Camariiui,  moveri.  Sic  Ital.  xiv.  198. 
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of  a  river  of  the  same  name/  between  Camarina  and  Agrigentum.  It 
was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  B.C.  690,  and 
in  582  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  found  Agrigentum.  Its  consti- 
tution was  originally  oligarchical ;  but  in  505  Cleander  established  a 
tyranny,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Hippocrates  in  498,  under  whom 
it  attained  a  very  high  pitch  of  power,  and  by  Gelon,  in  491,  who 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  removed 
much  of  the  population  thither.  These  i-etumed  to  their  native  city 
in  466,  and  a  period  of  prosperity  followed  until  406,  when  the  town 
was  besieged,  and  in  the  next  year  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  After 
various  fortunes,  its  final  ruin  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Phintias,  the  city  founded  by  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum. To  the  W.  of  the  town  are  the  broad  plains  named  Campi 
Gteloi,  celebrated  for  their  extreme  .  fertility.  Gela  was  the  birth- 
place of  Apollodorus,  a  comic  poet,  and  the  place  to  which  ^schylus 
retired,  and  where  he  ended  his  days.  Agrigentum,  Girgenti,  the 
Aor&gas®  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  situated  about 
midway  between  Gela  and 
Selinus.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  between  2  and  3  miles 
from  the  sea,  at  the  base 
of  which  flowed  the  small 
river  Acragas.  It  was 
founded^  by  Gela  in  B.C. 
582.  It  soon  fell  under  the 
power  of  despots,  of  whom 
Phalaris  (about  570)  was 
the  first,  and  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alcamenes,  Al- 
cander,  Tlieron,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  480,  and  Thrasydseus  in  472.  A  democracy 
followed,  and  under  it  Agrigentum  spent  60  years  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity, dunng  which  its  population  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
200,000.  This  happy  period  was  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  405,  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleon  in  340, 
and  again  attained  a  high  pitch  of  power.  In  309  it  took  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  Agathocles,  but  without  success.  After  his  death  Phintias 
became  despot  of  the  city.  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  consequently  besieged  by  the  Romans,  who  took 
it  after  7  months,  in  262.  It  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  255,  retaken  and  held  by  them  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  finally  recovered  by  Rome  in  210.  Under  the  Romans  it 
still  flourished,  though  not  again  historically  famous.  Its  ruins  are 
extensive  and  beautiful  :  7  among  them  we  may  notice  the  so-called 


Cuin  or  Agrigentum. 


*  Immanisque  Gela,  flurii  cognomine  dicta.  ^n.  iii.  702. 

The  river  Gela  is  at  times  an  impetuous  torrent ;  hence  OTid — 

Et  te,  vorticibus  non  adeunde  Gela.  Fast.  iv.  470. 

•  Ovid  adopts  the  Greek  form  in  the  line, — 

Himeraque  et  Didymen,  Acragantaque  Tauromenonque. — Fast.  iv.  475. 
^  These  justify  the  encomium  which  Pindar  passes  on  it  as  "  the  fairest  of 
mortal  cities  :" — 

Atrial  (re,  <f>i\ay\ae,  «eaA- 
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templee  of  Juno  LacinU  and  of  Concord,  both  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
basement  and  Bome  fragmenta  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Jove, 
and  the  foundation  walls  of  several  other  temples.  Agrigentum  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empedocles  and  other  famous  men :  it.  was  celebrated 
for  the  luxury,  the  hospitality,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  its 
citizens,  the  last  of  which  qualities  was  specially  manifested  in  their 
sepulchral  monuments.  Hmdaa,  sumamed  lOnte,  stood  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  Its  surname 
was  attributed  traditionally  to  its  having  been  founded  by  Minos,  king 
of  Crete.  In  historical  times  it  appears  first  as  a  colony  of  Selinus  ;  it 
was  subsequently,  in  B-C.  510,  seized  by  Spartans,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Heraclea.  It  was  soon  alter  destroyed  by  the  Ciuiihaginians,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  remained  in  their  hands,  with  but  few  intervals,  until 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  During  this  period  it  derived  impor- 
tance from  the  circumstance  that  the  Halycus  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Qreek  districts.  MUaw  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Sicilian  Megara  about  B.C.  628,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  parsley  {(r€Kty6s)  found  there.'* 
It  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  on  two 
occasions,  viz.  in  409,  when  no  less  than  16,000  of  its  citizens  were 
killed,  and  5000  taken  captive,  and  in  250  when  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Lilybeeum.  Near  it  were  some  sulphureous  springs,  called 
Therms  Selinunti»,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  3  lai^  and  1  small  Doric 
temples  within  the  walls,  and  3  temples  of  yet  lax^er  dimensions  outside 
the  walls,  of  the  largest  of  which  3  columns  are  still  standing,  mark  the 
site  of  the  town  at  Torre  del  Pulei,  Idlyhwiim,  Martdla,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  island. 
It  was  foimded  by  Carthaginians  about  b.c.  397,  and  became  their 
stronghold  io  Sicily,  being  Uie  nearest  point  to  the  African  continent.' 
In  250  it  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  population  of  Selinus, 
and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  siege  of  it  by  the  Romans,  which 
lasted  for  10  years,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  chief  port  for  African 
commerce,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the  2  qusestors  of  Sicily.  Nu- 
merous vases,  sculptures,  and  coins,  have  been  found  on  its  site  :  the 
latter  are  of  a  Greek  character,  a  circumstance  which  shows  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

(3).  On  the  N.  Coast.— "ErjT,  8,  Giuliano,  was  situated  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  hill  of  the  same  name,^  about  2  miles  from  the  sea-coast.     Both 


4ep<re^vaf  iHoi,  a- 
r*  ox^oif  eirt  fioAo/Sorov 

Bfiarov  xoAwvov.  Pjfth,  zli.  1. 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  yet  more  famous  for  its  palm-trees  :— 

Teque  datis  linquo  ventis,  palmosa  Selinus.  ASn,  iii.  705, 

Audax  Hybla  favis,  palmisque  arbusta  Selinus.— Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  200. 

•  Tbe  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  dangerous  fhnn  shoals  and  .reefs  : — 
Et  vada  dura  lego  saxis  Libybeia  ciecis.  jEh,  iii.  706. 

>  See  note  7,  p.  591. 
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the  town  and  the  famous  temple  of  Venus  appear  to  have  been  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  nor  do  the  Greeks  ever  appear  to  have  settled  here.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  under  them 
until  it-8  capture  by  Pyrrhus  in  B.C.  278.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  260,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Drepanum.  It 
appears  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  it  was  again  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punic 
War.  Drep&nnm,  or  Drepaaa,  Trapani,  was  situated  about  6  miles 
from  Eryx,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Mg&tes.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  promontory  on  which  it  stood,  which  resembled  a  sickle 
(iptirdyri)  in  shape.'  It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar  in  b.c.  260,  and  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx; 
it  was  retained  by  Carthage  until  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  taken  after  the  battle 
of  the  Agates  in  241.  Segesta,  the  Egesta  or  JEgesta  of  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  6  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  3  miles 
N.W.  of  Calatafimi,  Its  origin  was  mythically  ascribed  to  the  Tro-  ~ 
jans,3  and  it  appears  to  have  been  neither  a  Greek  nor  a  native  Sicanian 
town.  It  was  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Selinus,  and  is  historically  famous  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily.  In  409  it  was  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Carthaginians,  was  rebuilt,  and  captured  in  307  by 
Agathocles,  who  destroyed  its  citizens,  changed  its  name  to  Dicseopolis, 
and  peopled  it  with  fugitives  from  all  quarters.  It  was,  however, 
reoccupied  by  its  old  inhabitants,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthagininnt)  until  264,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  theatre,  the  former  of  which  is  in 
a  very  perfect  state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ruins  in  Sicily :  it  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  6  columns  in  front  and  14  on  each  side. 
Panormiui,  Palermo,  stood  on  an  extensive  bay,  now  named  the  Gvlf  of 
Palermo,  about  50  miles 
from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island.  It  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  cmd  was  origi- 
nally called  Machanath  *'a 

camp,"    but    received   its  

historical  name   from  the  \fL  ^>— ^  ^^^1       \ 
Greeks,  who  named  it  from    ^T  i^Z^^i/^^J/  \ 

its  spacious  bay,  Panormus,       ^^     t'^^v^i*^  V 

or   "all-port."     The  Car- 
thaginians made  it  one  of  Coin  of  Panormus. 
their  chief  naval  stations, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when  Pyrrhus  became  master  of 
it  in  276,  they  held  it  until  254,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Under  its  walls  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  C.  Metellus  in 
250.     Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  town,  and  received 


2  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Anchises  : — 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portus  et  illsetabilis  ora 

Accipit.     Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibus  actus, 

Qeu  genitorem,  omnia  ciute  casusque  levamen, 

Amitto  Anchiscn.  ^n.  Ui.  707. 

»  Virgil  attributes  its  foundation  to  Acestes  and  calls  the  town  Acesta  :— 

Urbem  appellabunt  permisso  nomine  Acestam.— ^n.  v.  718. 
Silius  Ttalicus  (xiv.  220)  describes  it  as  2Vq;ona  Acesta. 
ANC.  GEOG.  2d 
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several  special  privileges.  It  also  received  colonies  under  AngustuA, 
Vespasian,  and  Hadrian.  The  town  conststed  of  an  inner  and  outer 
city,  each  with  its  separate  inclosure  of  walls.  Numerous  inscriptions 
and  coins  have  been  found  on  its  site,  ffimlia  was  situated  some 
distance  E.  of  Panormus,  near  Termini.  It  was  founded  by  Chalcidians 
^^^-—xs:-^  ^^^'^^-N^  ^^  Zancle,  mixed  with  Sy- 

^^^^j^^^^^^  y^^iS?y^^'\      racuaans,  in  b.c.  648.     The 

/^^  Qw  ftf  ^^  ^  J?N  M  *?\  ®'"'^®**  notice  of  it  ia  in 
//  Jl^!y^/*V^  //<^^==^s'MtM^^  n  ^^^'  ^^®^  **  ''^■*  under 
[/  ^^^^^^C^\-l'  llJIin  fV^y^VI  *^*  power  of  Phalaria  of 
11  ^WmT  '"^  LI'*^  m^iX  J^^^^?  "^^"8®**^^*™*  In 490 it  re- 
VV^TtsJBL^r^lra^  /\ TT  Wl'ft  i  |1V\  ll/  *^*^®*^  scythes,  the  tyrant 
MnBTK^l  iPIl/'^  X  \  yy  )( I  !/  ^^  Zancle,  and  shortly  after 
^ftSJy?^!  JK^  \^  ^^  g*-^j^  itself  became  subject  to  a 
^"^S^^™.---^--^  ^  "-^"^        tyrant  named  Terillus,  and 

Coin  of  Hlinera.  it  was  at  his  invitation  that 

the  Carthaginians  made 
their  first  great  exi)edition  into  Sicily,  which  ended  in  their  total  defeat 
by  Theron  of  Agrigentum  and  Qelon  of  Syracuse  in  480.  The  town  then 
became  subject  to  Theron,  who  placed  his  son  Thrasydeus  in  charge  of 
it.  In  476  a  large  number  of  disaffected  citisens  were  put  to  death  and 
exiled,  and  the  town  was  replenished  with  Dorian  settlers.  On  the 
death  of  Theron  in  472  Himera  became  independent,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  state  of  prosperity  until  408,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  In  4C»5  the  surviving  inhabitants  founded  a  new 
town,  named  ThenoB,  from  some  hot  springs ;  this  appears  to  have 
become  an  important  town,  and  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus.  The 
baths  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Bagni  di  S.  Calogero,  The  old  town  was  probably  situated 
about  8  miles  to  the  W.  at  Torre  di  Bonfomdlo,  where  vasea,  bronxea, 
&c.y  have  been  found.  Himera  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
choi-uR,^  and  Thermae  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles.  Myte,  MUeuzo,  waa 
situated  on  a  promontory,  opposite  to  the  Liparsean  Islands.  It  was 
founded  by  Zanclseans  some  time  before  rc.  648,  and  always  remained 
a  dependency  of  Messana.  In  427  it  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians 
under  Laches  ;  in  315  it  was  captured  by  Agathocles  ;  and  in  270  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mamertines  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
It  sank  into  insignificance  under  the  Romans.'  The  bay,  which  lies 
E.  of  the  promontory,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeats  of  the  Oeulhaginian 
fleet  by  Duilius  in  2H0,  and  of  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  by  Agrippa 
in  38.     Near  Myls  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Diana.' 

(4).  In  the  Interior.— Oenturipa,  Centorhi,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  S.W. 
of  Mount  iEtna,  and  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
Siculi,  and  as  generally  preserving  its  independence,  though  occasionally 
under  tyrants,  and  at  one  time  subject  to  Agatiiocles.  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  it  became  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Sicily,  being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  remarkably   fertile  corn-producing  district.     Hjbla,   sumamed 


*  Littora  Thcrmarum,  prifloa  dotaU  CiunoDna, 
Armavere  sues,  qua  mcrgitur  Himera  ponto 

-fiollO.  8X1^  ITAL.  xlv.  SSS. 

*  Et  Josti  quondam  portns,  nunc  littore  aolo 

Subcidium  infldum  fugientibus  OHiuora,  Mjls.       lo.  xiv.  SOI. 
"  Mille  Thoante«  aedea  Fhacelina  Diane.  Id.  xiv.  200. 
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Major,  was  situated  S.  of  ^Btna^  and  near  the  Symsethus,  probably  at 
Paiemo,  It  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and -became  in  later  times  depen- 
dent on  Catana.  Its  history  is  unimportant,  and  much  confusion  exists 
in  the  notices  of  this  and  of  the  other  Hybla.  Enna,  or  Henna,  Castro 
CHovanni,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  it 
occupied  a  position  of  re- 
markable strength,  on  the      ^^  .^sBcesapr^^^  ^     — -^  ^^ 

level  summit  of  a  gigantic     /^  ^d^^^^^-^S\     f   f'^^^^T^ 
hill,    the    sides   of   which    '    ^'^^"^^^^^^^^     v    /    /  .  M 
are  precipitous.     It  was  a  I 
Siculian  town,  and  retained 
its  independence  until  the  ' 
time  of  Dionysius   of  Sy- 
racuse, who  gained  posses- 
sion of   it    by  treachery. 

In    214  its    citizens   were  ,     Coin  of  Enna. 

massacred  by  the  Komans, 

and  in  the  Servile  War  in  134-132  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents.  Enna  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Pluto 
canied  ofiF  Proserpine  : '  it  possessed  a  very  famous  temple  of  Ceres. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (1).  On  the  E.  Coast — 
Callipolia,  a  colony  of  Naxos,  N,  of  Tauromenium,  destroyed  at  an  early 
period,  probably  oy  Hippocrates  of  Gela ;  and  Heldnim,  or  Helfims,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,^  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  it  was  a  dependency,  and  probably  a  colony.  On  the  8.  CoaM — 
Motya,  between  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum,  a  Phoenician  colony,  captured 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  397,  after  a  desperate  defence,  but  recovered 
by  Himilco  in  396,  who,  however,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Lilybaeum 
— Solus,  or  Solnntnm,  Solardo,  about  12  miles  east  of  Panormus,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  one  of  their  last  positions  in  the  island,  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  the  First  Punic  War — Cephalcediiun,"  Cefalu,  E.  of  Himera,  origi- 


'  This  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a  small  lake,  ftringed  with  flowery 
meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with  a  caTem  near  it,  whence  Pluto 
issued.  The  place  is  still  shown,  but  the  flowers  have  disappeared.  Ovid  calls 
the  lake  Fergus  (see  p.  592).  The  myth  is  told  at  length  in  Met.  v.  385-408,  and 
more  briefly  by  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Enna  deiim  lucis  sacras  dedit  ardua  dextras. 

Hie  si)ecus,  ing^entem  laxans  telluris  hiatum, 

Csecum  iter  ad  manes  tenebroso  limite  pandit, 

Qua  novus  ignotas  Hymeneeus  venit  in  oras. 

Hac  Stygrius  quondam,  stimulante  Cupidine,  rector 

Ansus  adire  diem,  msestoque  Acheronte  relicto 

Egit  in  illicitas  currum  per  inania  terras. 

Turn  rapta  preeceps  Ennsea  virgine  flexit 

Attonitos  coeli  visu  lucemque  paventes 

In  Styga  rursus  equos,  et  praedam  condidit  umbris. — xiv.  238. 
•  This  river,   now   the  Abisso^  stagnates  about  its  mouth,  but  in  its  upper 
course  is  a  brawling  impetuous  torrent :  the  following  descriptions  are  equally 
correct  of  its  dilBTerent  parts : — 

Exsupero  prropingue  solum  stagnantis  Helori. — ^En,  iii.  698. 

XJndsB  clamosns  Helorus.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  269. 

9  Quceque  procelloso  Cephaloedias  ora  profondo 

CsBruleis  horret  campis  pascentia  cete.  In.  xiv.  252. 
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nally  only  a  fortress  on  a  lofty  rock  belonging  to  the  Himeneans,  but 
afterwards  a  town,  first  noticed  in  396,  and  captured  by  treachery  by 
the  Romans  in  254 — Halita,  or  Almn,  near  Tusoj  on  the  N.  coast,  a 
Siculian  town,  founded  in  b.c.  403  by  citizens  of  Herbita  and  others, 
and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Sicily,  until  ruined 
by  the  exactions  of  Verres — Galacte,^  Caronia,  situated  E.  of  Halesa,  on 
a  portion  of  the  coast  which,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was  named 
"  the  fair  coast,"  a  name  which  was  subsequently  affixed  to  a  town 
founded  by  Sicilians  and  others  about  b.c.  400 — ^Alvntiiuii,  San  Marco, 
K.  of  Calacte,  a  place  which  suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres — lyadfiriB,  Tindaro,  W.  of  Myls,  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius  in  B.C.  395,  and  peopled  with  Messenians,  the  head-quarters  of 
Agrippa  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius — ^and  Abaenraiii,  between 
Tyndai-is  and  Mylse,  about  4  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  a  city  of  the 
Siculi,  and  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance,  but  from  the  time  of 
Hiero  insignificant. 

('J).  In  the  Interior.— MtDAf  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  originally  a  Siculian  town  with  the  name  of  Inessa,  but 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  colonists  whom  Hiei*o  had  sent  to  Catana, 
and  who  changed  its  name  to  ^tna  ;  it  was  a  strongly  situated  place, 
vainly  attacked  by  Laches  in  426,  seized  by  Dionysius  in  403,  and 
peopled  by  him  with  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  held  it  till  339. 
Agyrinm,  S.  Filippo  d'Armro,  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  between 
Centuripa  and  £nna,  a  Siculian  town,  first  noticed  in  b.c.  404  as  the 
residence  of  a  powerful  prince,  named  Agyris,  under  the  Romans  a 
place  of  wealth  and  imporflknce  from  the  fertility  of  its  territory  in 
com,  also  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodonis  Siculos. 
Engyimi,  Oanqi  Vetere,  S.  of  Halesa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater,  which  was  plundered  by  Verres.  Halieyn,  Salemi,  10 
miles  S.  of  Segesta,  a  town  which,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  joined  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  rewarded  with  immunity  from 
taxes  and  other  privileges.  X&teUa,  Bocea  d'EnleUa,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hypsas,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acestes,  first  noticed  in 
B.C.  404  as  being  seized  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  and  held  by 
them  until  about  345,  when  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of 
it.  HerUta,  Nicosia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Agyrium,  first  noticed  in  b,c, 
445,  as  under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  named  Archonides,  who  held  out 
against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  it  is  better  known  in  connexion  with 
the  exactions  of  Verres.  Morgaatia,  S.W.  of  Catana,  a  Siculian  town, 
first  noticed  in  B.C.  459,  as  being  taken  by  Ducetius,  and  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  Mennmun,  Minco,  about  1 8 
miles  W.  of  Leontini,  a  Siculian  city,  founded  by  Ducetius  in  b.c.  459, 
conquered  by  Dionysius  in  396,  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  Aeras,  Palmzolo^  on  a  lofty 
hill,  24  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  of  which  it  was  a  colony,  planted  in  bx. 
663,  and  to  which  it  was  valuable  as  a  military  poet.  CBimgaift, 
founded  by  Syracusans  in  B.C.  643,  and  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  whither  the  exiled  Qamori  retired. 

Off  the  coast  of  Sicily  lie  two  groups  of  islands— the  JBgfttM  InmUB, 
off  the  W.  angle,  containing  three  islands,  named  HiSra,  JSg4ia,  and 
Phorbantia,  and  hiBt(>rically  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Luta* 
tins  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.c.  241,  which  put  an  end  to 


Littti»  piccosa  Calacte.  SiL.  Itai..  xir.  251. 
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the  first  Punic  War.^  :  and  the  volcanic  group  variously  named  JBolise, 
from  the  Homeric  island  iEolus,^  VnlcanisB  or  HeplmstisB,  from  their 
volcanic  character,^  and  liparesB,  after  Lipara,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
a  name  which  they  still  retain  as  the  Lipari  Islands.  There  are  7 
larger  and  several  smaller  islands  :  of  these,  Hiera,  Vtdcano,  the  most 
southerly,  and  Strongyle*  StromboUy  the  most  northerly,  were  active 
volcanoes :  Lip&ra  was  the  only  one  that  possessed  any  considerable 
population,  together  with  a  town,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Cnidus  in 
B.C.  627,  and  a  place  of  some  historical  importance :  Didyme.  Salina, 
derived  its  name  from  the  twin  conical  mountains  on  it.;  Phceniolifla, 
Fdioudi,  from  its  palms  {<t>oiy7K€s) ;  EriciLsay  Alicudi,  from  its  heath 
{ipfUri),  and  Enonj^iu,  Panaria,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying 
on  the  left  hand,  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  to  Sicily. 

History. — The  history  of  Sicily  resolves  itself  very  much  into  those 
of  its  several  towns.  These  have  been  already  related,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  states  which  held  the  pre- 
dominant power  at  different  periods.  During  the  6th  cent.. B.C.  Gela 
and  Agriojentum  were  the  most  powerful  cities.  Syracuse  first  rose 
under  Gelon  in  485,  and  attained  the  ascendency  over  the  Greek  towns, 
both  under  him  and  under  his  successor  Hiero.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Thraaybulus  in  467,  most  of  the  towns  adopted  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  from  461  to  409  they  retained  their  independence  of  Syracuse^ 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Cai-thaginians,  who 
bad  failed  in  their  first  endeavour  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily  in  B.C. 
480,  were  more  successful  in  409,  when  they  took  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  and  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  W.  of  the 
island.  To  counteract  this  power,  the  Greek  cities  threw  themselves 
more  under  the  authority  of  Syracuse,  which  was  raised  by  Dionysius  I. 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  eastern  Sicily.  Internal  dissensions  followed, 
and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Timoleon  in  343,  the  cities  were  restored  to 
liberty.  Again  Syracuse  became  predominant  under  Agathocles  from 
317  to  289.  Agrigentum  had  now  revived,  and  was  the  second  town  in 
Sicily.    Under  Hiero  II.  Syracuse  was  flouriahing,  and  the  other  cities, 


'  Hia  super,  cevl 

Flore  virens,  avct  JSg^tes  abolere,  parentum 

Dedecus,  ac  Siculo  demergere  foedera  ponto.  Sil.  Ital.  1.  60. 

»  It  w»B  the  fabled  residence  of  -Eolus,  the  god  of  the  winds : — 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  foeta  fUrentibus  Austris, 

.£oliam  venit.     Hio  vasto  rex  .£olns  antro 

Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 

Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  fraenat. 

Illi  indignantes,  magno  cam  mnrmure  mentis, 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.     Celsa  sedet  JEolus  arce, 

Sceptra  tenens;  mollitqne  animos,  et  temperat  iras. — ^n.  i.  51. 
^  Or  as  being  (according  to  the  mythical  account)  the  workshop  of  Vulcan  :  — 
Jam  siccato  nectare  turgens 

Brachia  Yulcanus  Lipareea  nigra  tabema,  Jvv.  xiil.  44. 

Insula  Sicanium  juxta  latus  JEoliamque 

Erigitur  Liparen,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis  : 

Quam  subter  specus  et  Cyclopum  exesa  caminis 

Antra  iEtneea  tenant,  validique  incudibus  ictus 

Auditi  referunt  gemitum,  stridnntque  cavernis 

Stricturee  Chalybum,  et  fornacibus  ignis  anhelat ; 

Vulcani  domus,  efVulcania  nomine  teHus.  ^Fn.  viii.  416. 
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which  adopted  the  side  of  Carthage  in  the  First  Punic  War,  were  reduced 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  fell  in  212,  and 
the  whole  isUnd  waa  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  proyince. 
It  suffered  severely  from  the  Senrile  wars  in  135-132,  and  103-100, 
from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  and  subsequently  from  those  of  Seztus 
Pompeius.  It  was  originally  governed  by  a  praetor  and  two  qusstors, 
but  it  was  placed  by  Augustus  under  a  proconsul. 

§  4.  XelXta,  Malta,  lies  about  50  miles  S.  of  Sicily :  it  is  about 
17  miles  long,  and  9i  broad,  and  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 

channel  from  the  island 
of  Ganloe,  Gozo.  Melita 
was  conveniently  situated 
^  as  a  trading  station,  and 
was  from  an  early  period 
occupied  by  a  Phoenician 
settlement.  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
Coin  of  Melita.  ginians,  who  held  it  imtil 

the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Tib.  Sempronius,  in  B.C.  218.  It  was  famous 
for  its  wool,*  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  cotton  fabric, 
known  at  Rome  as  "  vestis  Melitensis.*'  It  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  its  coasts  (Acts,  xxviii.)  :  the 
memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  in  the  title  of  St.  Pauts  Bay,  on 
the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island.  W.  of  Melita  lies  the  small  and  banen 
isle  of  Cosjhra**  Pantellaria. 

§  5.  The  large  island  of  Sardi2iia»  the  Sardo  of  the  Greeks,  lies  S. 
of  Corsica,  and  N.W.  of  Sicily,  and  is  distant  only  120  geographical 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  form  resembles  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram:' its  length  is  above  140  geographical  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60.    It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains 


s  Telaque  superba 

Lanigera  Melite.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  250. 

«  Ovid  contrasts  the  barrenness  of  Cosyra  with  the  fertility  of  Malta  :  the 
contrast  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  latter  island,  which  is  rocky  and 
dry  : — 

Fertilis  est  Melite,  sterili  vicina  Cosyree 

Insula,  quam  Libyci  verberat  unda  freti.  Fast.  iii.  567. 

'  It  resembles  somewhat  the  print  of  a  man's  foot,  and  hence  was  named 
Ichnasa  by  the  Greeks  : — 

Insula,  fluctisono  circumvallata  profuudo, 

Castigatnr  aquis,  compressaque  gurgite  terras 

Enormes  cohibet  nudsB  sub  imagine  plantee. 

Inde  Ichnusa  prius  Grails  memorata  colonis, 

Mox  Libyci  Sardus  generoso  sanguine  fidens 

Herculls,  ex  sese  mutavit  nomina  terrsB. 

Affluxere  etiam,  et  sedes  posuere  coactas 

Dispersi  pelago,  post  eruta  Pergama,  Teucri.         Sil.  Ital.  xii.  355. 
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from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  of  which  in  the  N.  was  named  Xns&ni  Kontes* 
from  the  violent  storms  which  sailors  encountered  off  that  part  of 
the  island.  There  are  several  plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
S.  and  W,  parts.  The  rivers  are  small,  but  numerous :  the  chief  are 
the  Thyrsus,  Tirso^  and  the-8aoer  Flavins,  B.  diPdbUlonis,  on  the  W. 
coast ;  the  Termus,  Temo,  on  the  N. ;  and  the  CflBdrlus,  Fiume  dei 
Orosei,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  been  in  all 
ages  unhealthy :®  the  soil  was  fertile,'  and  yielded  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  among  the  special  productions  of  the  island  may  he 
noticed  a  poisonous  plant  of  extreme  bitterness,*  which,  from  the 
contortions  it  produced  in  the  countenance,  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion "  Sardonicus  risus."  Wool  was  abimdant,  and  Sardinia  also 
possessed  mines  of  silver  and  iron. 

}  6.  The  population  of  Sardinia  was  of  a  very  mixed  character : 
three  native  tribes  are  noticed — the  lolai  or  lolaenses,  who  (ac- 
cording to  tradition)  were  of  Trojan  origin,*  but  more  probably 
were  Tyrrhenians ;  the  Balari,  probably  of  Iberian  extraction ;  and 
the  Corsi,  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica.  The  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  island,  and  some  of  the  towns  have  Greek 
names,  but  we  have  no  record  of  their  ever  having  settled  on  it. 
The  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  had  stations 
on  it.  The  Sardinians  enjoyed  an  ill  fame  for  general  worthlessness 
of  character.  The  towns  were  but  few ;  the  most  importarrt  were 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  viz.  Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci.  Of  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  we  may  notice  the  peculiar  towers  named 
Nuraghe,  built  very  massively,  and  containing  one  or  two  vaulted 
chambers.  The  number  of  these  is  very  great,  but  both  their  use 
and  their  origin  is  unknown. 

Car&lis,  Ckigliari,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast)  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Caarthaginians.  From  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  it  became  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct.  Suld  was  situated  on  a  small  island  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  island.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  under  them  and  under  the 
Romans.  Keapolis,  Nabu%  on  the  W.  coast,  would  seem,  from  its  name, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Greeks.  Olbia,  Terranovaj  was  situated 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  name  also  is  Greek,  and 
tradition  assigned  to  it  a  Greek  origin.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of 
communication  with  Italy,  and  hence  rose  to  importance  under  the 
Romans.      In  259  it  was  the  scene  of  warlike  opefations  between  the 

>  Silius  Italicos  describes  it  as — 

Tristis  cobIo  et  multa  vitiata  palude.  xii.  871. 

'  Opimas 

SardinioB  segetes  feracis.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  81,  3. 

*  Immo  ego  Sardois  yidear  tibi  amarior  herbis.         Viro.  Eel.  vii.  41. 

*  See  note  1  above. 
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RoznanB  under  Cornelius  and  the  Carthaginiana.  We  may  fturtber 
notice  as  considerable  towna — Nora,  on  a  promontory,  about  20  miles  S. 
of  Caralis,  now  named  Capo  di  Pvlat  where  are  remains  of  a  theatre, 
an  aqueduct,  and  quays— TharrM,  on  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
now  named  Capo  del  Sevo,  a  Phoenician  settlement— Gomiu,  on  the  W. 
coast,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Tharras,  the  head-quarters  of  the  rerolted 
Sardinian  tribes  in  the  Second  Punic  War — ^Boia,  BotOy  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Temus— TarriB  LibynSida,  Porto  Torres,  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
K.  coast — and  Tibnla,  near  the  extreme  N.  pomt,  the  port  of  eom> 
munication  with  Corsica. 

Hisiory. — The  Carthaginians  conquered  Sardinia  about  500-480  blc, 
and  it  was  held  by  them  until  233,  when  the  Romans  got  posseaaion  of 
it.  In  215  the  natives  ro86  in  rebellion,  and  again  a  portion  of  them  in 
181  and  in  114;  but  on  all  these  occasions  they  were  easily  put  down. 
Sardinia  was  united  with  Corsica  as  a  proyince  under  a  proconaol.  It 
became  a  place  of  exile  for  political  offenders  under  the  Empire. 

§  7.  ConXoa  (the  Qymni  of  the  Greeks)  lies  N.  of  Sardinia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  Its  size  was  undnly 
magnified  by  the  ancients :  its  length  is  really  126  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  51.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber.  The  central  mass  was  named  Aureus  Monsi  now 
Monte  Rotondo.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bhotaaua,  Tavignano^ 
and  the  Ta51a*  Gdo,  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast.  Honey 
and  wax*  are  noted  among  the  productions  of  the  island,  but  thie 
former  had  a  very  bitter  flavour,*  from  the  number  of  yew  trees 
on  the  island.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  probably  Lignrians : 
Greeks  settled  at  Alalia,  in  B.C.  564  ;  and  subsequently  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  Corsl  were  reputed  a  wild  and  barbarous 
race ;  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds.  The  most 
important  towns  were  Mariana  and  Aleria. 

Mari&na  stood  on  the  E.  coaut,  and  was  founded  by  and  named  after 
C.  Mariua  :  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  earlier  town  Kicsea, 
whose  name  bespeaks  a  Greek  origin.  Aleria  (the  Alalia  of  the 
Greeks)  also  stood  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhotanus. 
It  was  founded  by  Phocsans,  in  564,  but  was  abandoned  by  them  about 
540,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  defeat  they  sustained  from  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Scipio,  in  259,  and  subsequently  received  a  colony  under  Sulla. 

History. — Corsica,  like  Sanlinia,  was  under  the  power  of  Carthage  at 
the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  capture  of  Aleria  was  followed 
by  the  nominal  subjection  of  the  island  to  Rome.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Sulla  that  it  was  really  brought  into  a  state  of  peace* 
able  submission,  ft  was  made  a  place  of  banishment  by  the  Romans, 
and,  among  others,  Seneca  spent  some  time  there. 

*  Ite  hinc  difficiles,  Ainebrla  li^a,  tabell®  : 

Tuque  negaturis  cera  referta  notia. 
Quam,  puto,  de  longte  coUectam  florc  oicntie 
McUe  sub  infami  Corsica  miait  apia.  Or.  Am,  i.  IS,  7. 

*  Sic  tua  Cjmeas  ftigiant  examina  taxoa.  Yiro.  Ed.  ix.  90. 
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HISPANIA. 

§  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  Mountains.  §  3.  Rivers.  ^§  4.  Bays  and  Pro- 
montories. §  5.  Climate  and  Productions.  §  6.  Inhabitants.  §  7. 
Divisions.  I.  Ba:tica.  §  8.  Boundaries,  &c.  §  9.  Inhabitants,  Towns, 
&c.  II.  LusiTANiA.  §10.  Boundaries;  Rivers.  §11.  Inhabitants; 
Towns.  III.  Tarraconensis.  §  12.  Boundaries  ;  Rivers.  §  13. 
Tribes  and  Towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  §  14.  Tribes  and  Towns 
near  the  Pyrenees.  §  15.  Tribes  on  the  N.  Coast.  §  16.  Tribes  and 
Towns  of  the  Interior ;  Islands  ;  History. 

§  1.  HiBpania,  Spain,  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  southern  peninsulas  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mare  Internum, 
on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
was  called  Oceanus  Gaditanus,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mare  Can- 
tabricum,  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenasi  Montes,  which  stretch 
across  the  greater  portion  of  the  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
continent.  Its  form  is  neither  a  quadrangle,  as  Strabo  supposed, 
nor  yet  a  triangle,  as  others  describe  it,  but  a  trapezium.  It  lies 
between  36°  1'  and  43°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  20'  E.  and 
90  21'  W.  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  being  about  460 
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miles,  ita  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  570,  and  its  area, 
including  the  Balearic  Isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sustained  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  sloping  down  gradually  to  the  W.  coast,  and 
terminated  eastwards  by  the  ranges  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Iberus. 

Names, — ^The  name  "  Hispania  "  came  into  use  when  the  BomanB 
became  connected  with  the  country:  its  original  form  was  Span^  or 
8apan,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  Phoenician  root  signifying 
"  rabbit,"  in  reference  to  the  number  of  those  animals  in  the  country : 
it  has  also  been  derived  from  the  Basque  Espana,  "  margin,"  in  reference 
to  its  position  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  Greeks  termed  it 
"Iberia,"  from  tbe  river  Iberus,  and  "Hesperia,"  as  the  moat  westerly 
portion  of  the  known  world,  to  which  the  Latins  added  the  epithet 
"Ultima."  The  interior  of  the  country  was  occasionally  termed 
"Celtica"  from  its  Celtic  population;  and  the  S.  portion,  outside  the 
straits,  "TartessiB/*  the  same  as  the  scriptural  Tarshish.  The  ethnic 
forms  were  «'Iber,*'  and  in  the  plural  "Iberes,"  or  "Iberi,"  and 
"Hispanus,"  or  "Spanus:"  the  adjective  forms  were  "Ibaicus," 
"  Iberus,"  or  "  Iberiacus,"  and  "  Hispaniensis." 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain  range  is  the  Pyrenai  Hontes,  already 
described  as  crossing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  The  great  table-land  of  Spain  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  continuations  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  imder  the 
names  of  ▼aaognum  Saltna  and  Yindiua  ICs. ;  on  the  £.  by  a  range 
which  strikes  off  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter  towards 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  under  the  names  of  IdubSda,  Sierras  de  Oca  and 
de  Lorenzo,  and  OrofpMa  or  OrtospUa,  Sierra  Molina ;  on  the  S. 
by  tlie  Xariiaui  Xt.,  Sierra  Morena  ;  while  towards  the  W.  it  sinks 
down  gradually  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  table-land  itself  is  crossed 
by  two  chains  which  spring  out  of  Idubeda,  and  run  towards  the 
S.W.,  neither  of  which  received  specific  names  in  ancient  geography, 
with  the  exception  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  northerly  one,  which 
was  called  Herminiui,  Sierra  de  Estrella,  An  important  range,  now 
Sierra  Nevada,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  portions  of 
which  were  named  Boleriui  and  QipiiUu  This  was  connected  with 
Ortospeda  by  cross  ranges,  named  Castuloaeiiaii  Saltos  and  Axgen- 
taiiui,  which  closed  in  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Baetis. 

§  3.  The  great  rivers  of  Spain  have  their  basins  clearly  defined  by 
the  chains  just  described — the  Ibinis,  Ebro,  draining  the  large  tri-> ' 
angular  space  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N.  and  Idubeda  on 
the  W.,  and  opening  out  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  S.E. ;  the 
Bastis,  Guadalquivir,  between  the  ranges  of  Ilipula  and  Marianus ; 
the  Anas,  Guadiana,  between  Marianus  and  the  southerly  of  the  two 
ranges  that  cross  the  table-land ;  the  Tagns,  between  the  two  central 
ranges    and  the  Doxnis,  I/ouro,  between  the  northern  one  and  Ms. 
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Vindius.  Of  these  rivers  the  three  last  belong  mainly  to  the  central 
table-land,  the  two  first  to  the  surrounding  district.  The  valleys  of 
the  Iberus  and  Bsetis,  together  with  the  intervening  maritime  dis- 
trict, were  the  most  important  portions  of  the  peninsula  in  ancient 
times,  that  of  the  Iberus  lying  conveniently  open  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  of  the  Baetis  being  so  enclosed  with  moimtain  ranges 
as  to  be  almost  a  distinct  country. 

§  4.  The  line  of  coast  presents  the  following  promontories  and 
bays :— PyrSne*  or  Venerui  Prom.,  (7,  Creus,  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenean  range ;  Sianinin,  C.  St,  Martin^  which  forms  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  SnonmeiisiB  Sinui,  G,  of  Valencia ;  Batumi  Proxn.,  C,  de 
PdloSf  which  encloses  on  the  S.,  as  Dianium  on  the  N.,  the  niidtftniu 
Siniui,  B,  of  Alicante ;  Chaiidemi  Prom.,  C.  de  Gata,  between  which 
and  Satumi  lies  the  ICasdenui  Sinui;  Calpe,  Gibraltar,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Fretnm  Gaditftnum,  Siraits  of  Gibraltar ;  JnndniB  Prom., 
C,  Trafalgar y  outside  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits ;  Cimeiis,  C,  de 
Sa/nla  Maria^  and  near  it  Baonxm  Prom.,  C,  St,  Vincent,  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  Barbarium  Prom.,  C.  Espichel,  and 
Xagnum  Prom.,  O,  da  Boca,  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  estuaiy 
of  the  Tagus ;  CeltioTim  or  Kerium  Prom.,  C,  de  Finisterre,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity ;  and  Coru  or  ^Trileucum  Prom.,  (7.  Ortegal,  at 
the  extreme  N. 

§  5.  The  climate  of  Spain  varies  with  the  varying  altitude  of  the 
districts.  In  the  central  table-land  the  cold  is  very  severe  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year ;  the  southern  maritime  districts  have 
an  almost  tropical  heat.  Equally  various  are  the  soil  and  produc- 
tions :  while  large  portions  of  the  centre  are  barren,  and  others  only 
adapted  for  hardy  productions,  such  as  wheat,  the  valleys  of  Baetica 
are  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  palm-tree  and  other  tropical  plants. 
The  latter  region  was  therefore  most  attractive  for  early  coloni- 
zation :  it  produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  in  abundance.  Lusi- 
tania  was  famed  for  its  fine-wooled  sheep ;  Cfeltiberia  for  its  asses ; 
the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova  and  other  plains  fer  its  spartum,  out  of 
which  cordage  was  made;  and  Cantabria  for  its  pigs.  The  most 
valuable  productions,^  however,  were  minerals :  silver  was  abundant, 
and  one  of  the  mountains  we  have  noticed,  Argentarius,  was  named 
after  its  valuable  mines  of  this  metal ;  tin  was  found  in  Lusitania, 
Gallsecia,  and  BaBtica ;  lead  in  Saltus  Castulonensis ;  iron  and  copper 
in  many  places,  the  latter  especially  at  Cotina3. 

§  6.  The  population  of  Spain  consisted  mainly  of  Iberians,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  Basques ;  another  very  important,  though 
less  numerous  element  was  supplied  by  the  Celts.  These  two 
coalesced  to  a  certain  extent,  and  formed  a  mixed  race  named  Celt- 
iberian,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  country  as  well  as  parts  of 
Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.    In  other  parts  they  lived  distinct — 
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the  Iberians  in  the  Pyrenees  and  along  the  ooast-districts,  the  Celts 
on  lx>th  sides  of  the  Anas  and  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  peninsula 
about  Prom.  Nerium.  Lastly,  there  was  a  large  admixture  of  Phoe- 
nicians in  Bffitica ;  colonies  were  established  on  the  S.E.  coast  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  various  Greek  states ;  and  at  a  later  period 
there  was  also  a  large  influx  of  Romans.  The  tribes  were  very 
numerous,  and  differed  materially  in  character  and  acquirements. 
The  Cantabrians  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  were  die  wildest 
aud  nidest ;  the  Celtiberians  had  a  higher  character,  but  were  hardly 
more  civilized  ;^the  Vaccaji  were  (under  the  Romans  at  least)  highly 
civilized ;  while  the  Turdetani  cultivated  sdenoe,  and  had  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  In  some  respects  the  Iberians  *  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  the 
higher  position  assigned  to  women  in  their  social  system ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  cunning,  mischievous,  and  dishonest.  Under 
the  Romans  the  country  was  thoroughly  civilized :  many  very  con- 
siderable colonies  were  planted,  and  were  adorned  with  magnificent 
productions  of  Roman  architecture,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day,  while  vast  numbers  have  been  barbarously  demolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  alone.  Roads  were  constructed  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  was  the  Roman  influence  in- 
fused into  it,  that  in  Baetica  the  natives  had  forgotten  even  their 
own  language.  The  degree  of  culture  may  to  a  certain  extent  be 
inferred  by  the  numerous  illustrious  men  who  were  bom  in  Spain — 
the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  the  poets  Silius  Italicus,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Prudentius,  and  Columella;  the  two  Senecas;  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela ;  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian ;  and  many 
others. 

§  7.  The  earliest  political  division  of  Spain  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Romans  gained  a  footing  in  the  country.  In  b.c.  205  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts — dterior  and  Ultezior,  respectively  E. 
and  W.  of  the  river  Iberus,  which  formed  the  original  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  possessions.  Other 
designations  were  occasionally  employed,  as  Celtiberia  for  the  E.  and 
Iberia  for  the  W.  by  Polybius.  As  the  Roman  conquests  advanced 
into  the  country,  Citerior  advanced  with  them  until  it  embraced 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  later  Bastica.  A  new 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  Augustus  by  the  division  of  Ulterior 
into  two  provinces,  named  Bsetica  and.  Lnsitania,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  name  Citerior  into  Tarraoonensis.    He  further  subdivided  the 


1  The  general  bearing  of  the  ancient  Iberian  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  modern  Spaniard;  he  was  temperate  and  sober,  indolent  and  yet  spirited, 
successful  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  stubborn  to  the  last  degree  in  the  defence  <rf 
towns,  but  deficient  in  the  higher  military  qualities  requisite  for  pitched  battles 
or  other  operations  in  the  field.  ««'"<:» 
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whole  country  into  14  conventus  juridici,  Constantine  divided 
Spain,  with  its  islands  and  part  of  Mauretania,  into  7  provinces. 
We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following  pages. 

I.   BiBTICA. 

§  8.  BflBtlca  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas, 
on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anas  across 
that  of  the  BsBtis  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Charidemi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  sea  :  it  thus  corresponds  to  the  modem  Andalusia,  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  chief  river  in  the  district,  the  BaBtiB,^  QuadaU 
quivir,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Argentarius  near  Castulo,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  reaching  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Gades ;  it  receives 
only  one  important  tributary,  the  SingtUis,  Xenil,  which  rises  in 
Ilipula,  and  flows  towards  the  N.W.,  joining  it  in  its  mid-course. 
The  Baetis  was  navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as  Corduba,  and  for 
light  vessels  as  far  as  Hispalis.  Baetica  was  the  portion  of  Spain 
which,  from  its  fertility  and  its  contiguity  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
became  first  known  to  the  commercial  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
Phoenicians  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  TarteMiiB,^  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  both 
of  a  town  and  of  a  district  W.  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis ;  they  planted  the  colonies  of  Gades  and  Carteia 
there.  It  was  visited  by  Samians  about  b.o.  650,  and  by  Phocseans 
in  630 ;  and  at  this  period  its  trade  extended  to  Britain  and  Africa. 

§  9.  The  principal  tribes  were — the  Baatttli  on  the  S.  coast,  from 
Calpe  on  the  W.  to  the  E.  border ;  the  Turdtili  and  Turdetani,  two 
tribes  closely  connected  together,  occupying  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Baetis ;  and  a  tribe  of  Celtid  in  the  district  of  Baetnria,  which  lay 
between  Ms.  Marianus  and  the  Anas.  Bsetica  possessed  some  of  the 
finest  towns  of  Spain :  Cordiiba,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis, 
ranked  as  its  capital,  being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor, 


2  The  indigenous  name  was  Certis  or  Perces ;  the  early  Greeks  described  it  as 
the  Tartessus  :  the  modem  Arabic  name  sigrnifies  the  "  Great  Biyer."     The  name 
was  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  the  country  which  it  watered  : — 
Boetis  olivifera  crinem  redimite  corona  ; 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis.  "Hart,  zii.  100. 

An  Tartessiacus  stabuli  nutritor  Iberi 

Beetis  in  Hesperia  te  quoque  lavit  aqua  ?  In.  vili.  28. 

'  Tartessus  became  a  synonymous  'term  for  the  West  among  the  Latin 
poets,  e.  g,  :— 

Presserat  occiduus  Tartessia  littora  Phcebus.  Ov.  Mest,  xiv.  416. 

Armat  Tartessos,  stabulantiL  oonscia  Phoebo.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  899. 

And  sometimes  for  Spain : — 

meoque  subibat 
Germano  devexa  Jugom  Tartessia  tellus.  Id.  xiii.  673. 
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and  the  seat  of  a  ecnventus.  Three  other  towns  were  the  seats  of 
conventua,  viz.  Gades  on  the  sea-coast,  Astlgi  on  the  Singulis,  and 
Hisp&lis  on  the  left  hcmk  of  the  Bastis.  The  whole  number  of  towns 
under  the  Romans  was  175,  of  which  9  were  cdonia^  8  municipia^ 
29  endowed  with  the  Latin  franchise,  6  free,  3  allied,  and  1 20  aii" 
pendiaria, 

(1.)  Towns  along  the  Coast  from  W,  to  £— OnlSba  (Eftoaxift  stood 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Luzia  and  near  an  island  named  Herculis  Twawl^ 
SaUes:  it  had  a  mint.  Thero  are  a  few  Roman  remains  of  it,  particu- 
larly an  aqueduct,  at  Huelva.  Asta*  stood  on  an  estuary  of  the  Gtd/of 
CkaiiZy  about  12  miles  from  (Jades:  it  was  the  ancient  seat  of  congrew 
for  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  and,  under  the  Romans,  became 
a  colony:  its  ruins  are  called  Mesa  de  Asia,  Gades,'  Cadiz,  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  of  Spain,  was  situated  on  a  small  island  now  named 
Ida  de  Leon,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  the 
River  of  8t.  Peter,  over  which  a  bridge  was  thrown.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phcenicians  at  a  very  early  period.  Originally  the  town,  which 
was  very  small,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island :  under  the  Romans 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the  "New  City,"  and,  even  then, 
it  did  not  exceed  2}  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  as  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  had  their  villas  outside  the  town,  either  on  the  mainland  or 
on  the  isle  of  Troeadero.  The  territory  of  the  city  was  but  small,  its 
great  wealth  and  power  being  wholly  derived  from  its  commerce.  It 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome  in  B.C.  212,  and  this  alHance  was 
confirmed  in  78:  it  was  visited  by  Julius  Csesar  in  49,  when  the 
civitas  of  Rome  was  conferred  upon  its  citizens.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  a  municipium,  Gades  possessed  fiunous  temples  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian Saturn  and  Hercules,  the  latter  of  which  stood  on  8i,  Peters  IsU^ 
and  had  an  oracle.  The  wealth  of  (Jades  induced  habits  of  luzuir 
and  immorality.*  Belcm  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Barhaiet  W. 
of  Tarifa,  and  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Tingis  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits:  its  ruins  are  at  Bdonia,    OartaXa?  was  an 


«  The  root  Ast^  which  appears  in  this  and  variont  other  Spanish  aamn,  is  rap- 
posed  to  mean  "  hill-fortress." 

^  The  PhcBoician  form  of  the  name  was  Gadir,  or,  with  the  article,  Ha^adir, 
which  is  the  usual  inscription  on  the  coins.  The  Greeks  called  it  Gadeira.  Its 
meaning  is  thus  explained  by  ATlenus  : — 

Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 
Nam  Ponieomm  lingua  conseptum  locum 

Gaddir  vocabat.  On  Murii.  S67. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  it  as  the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  world  :— 
Omnibus  in  terris  qua9  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Anroram  et  Gangem.  Jvv.  x.  1. 

•  Forsita^  exspeetes,  nt  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro.         ^  In.  xi.  162. 

Gaudent  jocoea)  Omio  suo  Gades : 

Emerita  Deciano  meo.  IfAmr.  i.  69. 

Nee  de  Gadibus  improbls  puellv 

Vibrabunt.  In.  v.  78. 

V  Cartels  Is  probably  identical  with  Calpe,  which  was  one  of  the  Greek  fonas  of 
the  name,  the  others  being  Carjna,  Carptia,  Calpia  ;  it  may  also  be  identical  with 
Tartessns ,  which  was  sometimes  described  as  CarpeMua.    The  same  root  lies  at 
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ancient  Phoenician  town,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  at  Bocadillo, 
about  half  way  between  Algeeiras  and  Gibraltar,  where  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  still  exist.  In  the  Punic  War  it  was  an  important 
naval  station,  and  the  scene  of  a  sea-fight  in  which  LsbUus  defeated 
Adherbal,  in  b.g.  206:  in  171  it  became  a  colony,  and  was  peopled  with 
the  ofi&pring  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish  women.  Cn.  Pompeius 
took  refuge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda.  Ktfl&ea,  Malaga,  was  an 
important  town,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadal- 
medina,  E.  of  Calpe :  it  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin :  under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  fosderata  eiviias  and  had  extensive  establishments 
for  salting  fish. 

(2.)  Towns  in  (he  Interior, — ^Illitargii  was  situated  on  a  steep  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bsetis,  near  Andujar,  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  joined  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  :  it 
afterwards  revolted,  and  was  stormed  and  destroyed  by  Publius  Scipio 
in  B.G.  206,  and  again  in  196.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
considerable  town  with  the  surname  of  Forum  Julium.  Munda  pro- 
bably stood,  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  Monda,  but  near  Martos  to 
the  S.E.  of  Corduba,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town:  it 
was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles,  the  first  in  b.c.  216,  when  Cn. 
Scipio  defeated  the  Carthaginians,^  the  second  in  45,  when  Julius  Caesar 
de&ated  the  sons  of  Pompey.  Astigi,  Emja,  stood  on  the  plain  S.  of 
the  Bsetis.  Though  a  considerable  town,  it  possesses  no  historical  asso- 
ciations. Hiflp&liB,'  Seville,  stood  on  the  left'  bank  of  the  Bsetis,  and 
from  its  position  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence,  being  styled 
metropolis  by  Ptolemy :  as  a  Romau  colony  it  bore  the  titles  of  Julia 
Romula  and  Colonia  Romulensis.  ItaUca,  Old  Seville,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  foimded  by  Scipio  Africanus,  in  B.C.  207,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  disabled  veterans :  it  was  a  municipium,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  Emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius,  and, 
as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus:  its  inhabitants  migrated  to 
Seville  in  the  Middle  Ages :  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  some 
reservoirs  alone  remain.  Sis&pon,  AlmadeUj  was  the  chief  town  in 
Baeturia,  and  derived  its  importance  from  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of 
cinnabar.  Gordtlba,  Cordova,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bsetis,^  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  head-quarters  in 
the  Celtiberian  War.  Its  population  was  a  mixture  of  Romans  and 
natives,  and  it  was  the  first  Roman  colony  in  those  parts :  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Caesar  in  B.C.  45, 
when  22,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  province,*  and  had  the  surname  of  Patricia  from  the 

the  bottom  of  all  these  words,  and  appears  in  the  Phoenician  name  of  Hercules, 
Mel-CarM. 

>  Poeni  saturentur  sanguine  manes ; 

Ultima  funesta  concurrant  praelia  Munda.  Lvc.  1.  89. 

Non  UticsB  Libye  clades,  Hispania  Mundeo 
FlesRet.  Id.  vi.  306. 

9  The  tide  reached  up  to  Hispalis  : — 

£t  celebre  Oceano  atque  alternis  aestibus  Hispal. — Sil.  It>l.  iii.  392. 

1  In  Tartessiacis  domus  est  notissima  terris 

Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Beetin  amat.  Mart.  ix.  62. 

2  The  bright  colour  of  the  wool  in  this  neighbourhood  is  often  noticed  : — 
Uncto  Corduba  laetior  Venafro, 

Histra  nee  minus  absoluta  testa, 
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number  of  patricians  among  ita  coloniste.    It  was  alao  the  birthpJaoe 
of  Lucan  and  the  ti»'o  Senecas.' 

We  may  farther  briefly  notice — ^IDihiru,  the  original  of  CfroMadfO, 
noticed  by  Hecat«BUB  under  the  form  of  Elibyrge;  Uiw,  OtuMa,  in  the 
mountains  S.E.  of  Hispalis,  the  last  resort  of  the  Pompeiana,  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  name  Gtenua  nrbanoram;*Olmiio,  Carmona^  a 
strongly-fortified  town  N.E.  of  Hispalis,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rebellion  in  Baeturia,  B.C.  197,  and  in  the  Julian  Civil  War  described  as 
the  strongest  city  in  Hispania  Ulterior:  Agtikpti,  in  an  open  plain  on  the 
S.  margin  of  the  yalley  of  the  Ba*ti8,  celebrated  for  its  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  the  consequent  self-destruction  of 
its  inhabitants  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic 
War:  Adnlpo,  about  6  miles  N.  of  Bonda,  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  sad  theatre  on  its  site  ;  Avxinx,  or  Oiiiigu,  near 
Munda,  the  head-quarters  of  Hasdrubal  in  B.C.  207,  and  also  wealthy 
from  its  silver-mines  and  the  fertility  of  its  tenitory;  Galontam, 
CazaUa,  famous  for  the  manufiicture  of  a  very  light  kind  of  tile; 
Mpa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bntis,  with  great  silver-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  just  at  the  point  where  the  river  ceased  to  be 
navigable  for  vessels:  its  ruins  are  near  Peuajhr;  and  I&tildli,  near  IIU- 
turgis,  the  scene  of  a  victorygained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  Second  Punic  War. 

ir.   LUSITANIA. 

§  10.  Lnsitaaia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Durius,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Anas 
as  far  as  above  Metellinum,  and  by  a  line  drawn  thence  to  the 
Duriiia,  at  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Pisoraca.  It 
corresponds  generally  to  the  kingdom  of  Portuffolf  but  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  less  extensive  than  that  kingdom  in  the  N.  (for 
Portugal  extends  to  the  Minho\  it  was  more  extensive  towards  the 
E.,  and  included  the  N.  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lecn,  The  country  is  generally  lofty  and  rugged  on  the 
E.  side,  but  more  level  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  range  of  Hennlnius,  which  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tagos,^  which 


Albi  qa»  saperas  ores  Galesi, 

Nullo  murioe,  nee  cmore  mendax, 

Sed  tinctifl  gnegibns  colore  vivo.  Makt.  xii.  64. 

Qua  dives  placidum  Oordaba  Bntln  amat ; 
Vellera  nativo  pallent  ubi  Hava  metello, 

Et  Unit  Hesperium  bractea  viya  pecus.  Id.  iz.  62. 

*  Dtiosqoe  Senecas  onicumque  Lucanum 

Facunda  loquitur  Corduba.  Id.  i.  62. 

It  was  famed  for  its  fish  and  oysters : — 
Sed  quBDCunque  tamen  feretar  llUo 
PUeoti  ealamo  Tagi  notsta 

Maenun  patina  nostra  nouinabit.  Id.  x.  78. 

Ukewine  for  its  gold  sand,  of  which  at  the  present  time  the  quantity  is  very 
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falls  into  the  ocean  near  Olisipo;  the  DmiiUi  Douro,  on  the  N. 
border ;  and  the  smaller  streams  of  the  CallipiUi  Sadao^  S.E.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Vaouai  Vouga,  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

§  11.  Lusitania  was  occupied  by  five  chief  tribes — the  Lnsit&iii 
on  the  W.  coast,  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius  ;  the  VettS&Mi  E.  of 
them,  between  the  Durius  and  Anas ;  the  Tvrduli  Vetereflt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anas ;  the  TnrdetSai,  between  the  lower  course  of  the 
Anas  and  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  ;  and  the  Celtitoi  in  various  positions, 
chiefly  S.EI  of  the  Lower  Tagus,  and  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  district 
named  Cimeiis,  where  they  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  Gonii.  Of 
the  towns  we  have  not  much  information;  Olisipo,  Lisbon,  was 
the  old  capital  of  the  Lusitani,  and  Emerlta  Augusta,  in  the  S.E.  of 
the  province,  the  later  capital  of  the  Romans,  while  Pax  Julia,  near 
the  Callipus,  and  Scal&bis  on  the  Tagus,  were,  with  Emerita,  the 
seats  of  the  three  conventua  into  which  the  province  was  divided. 
The  total  number  of  towns  was  46,  of  which  5  were  colonice,  1  a 
municipiumf  3  with  the  Latin  franchise,  and  37  stipendtaria, 

Twjomfrom  8.  to  ^.— Balsa,  Tavira,  stood  on  the  coast  W.  of  the 
Anas,  and  was  a  municipium,  with  the  title  of  Felix.  MyrtiQis,  Mertola, 
on  the  river  Anas,  had  the  jus  Latii,  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  Paz 
Julia,  Bejay  lay  on  a  hill  to  the  N.,  and  was  a  Boman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a  conventus  :  it  was  probably  the  same  as  Pax  Augusta.  Salaoia, 
Alager  do  Sal^  to  the  N.W.,  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloths.  EbSra  was  an  important  town  and  a  municipium,  with 
the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia :  there  are  fine  ruins  at  Evora,  especially 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  temple  of  Diana.  Augusta  Emerita,  Meridaj  on 
the  Anas,^  was  built,  in  B.C.  28,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the  legate  of 
Augustus,  and  was  colonized  with  the  veterans  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions.  It  was  a  colonia  from  the  first,  and  had  also  the  Jus  Italictim, 
was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventus.  The 
ruins  of  the  town  are  magnificent ;  the  circus  is  nearly  perfect ;  the 
great  aqueduct  is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world,  and  the  old  Boman  bridge  remained  uninjured  until  a.d. 
1812,  when  some  of  the  arches  were  blown  up:  in  respect  to  its  ruins  it 
has  been  termed* 'the  Bome  of  Spain."  MetelUnum,  Medellin^  was 
higher  up  the  Anas :  the  modem  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  would  thus  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  Bsetica  ;  it  was  a 
colonia,    Olidpo,  Lisbon,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 


Cedat  et  auriferi  ripa  beata  Tagi.  Or.  Am,  i.  15,  84. 

Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volyitar  aorum. — Juv.  iii.  54. 
iEstus  Berenos  aureo  franges  Tago, 

Obscurus  umbris  arborum.  Mart.  i.  50. 

*  Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomen  Iberum, 
Emerita  nquoreus  quam  preeterlabitur  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 
Corduba  non,  uon  aroe  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat 
QusBque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

AvsONivs,  Ord,  2fob,  Urb,  ix. 
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mouth  :  ita  territory  wm  celebrated  for  a  remai^bly  awilt  breed  of 
horses :  the  name  is  also  giyen  as  Ulyssipo,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  legend  of  a  town  founded  by  Ulysses  applied  to  it.  Korba  CiM*rihi, 
Alcantara,  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  K.W.  of  Emerita :  a 
magnificent  bridge  oyer  the  river,  built  by  Trajan,  still  remaina. 
Seal&big,  SarUarem,  lay  between  Olisipo  jmd  Emerita:  it  was  a  colony, 
with  the  surname  Prnsidium  Julium,  and  one  of  the  three  eonventtu. 
Sftlinantlca,  Salamanca,  also  called  Helmantica  and  Hermandica.  stood 
S.  of  the  Durius  :  the  piers  of  a  bridge  of  27  arches  over  the  Tormet, 
built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence. 

ni.   TABBACONEySlB. 

f  12.  TamoonsntU  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mare  Intemuin  ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  and 
further  W.  by  the  Mare  Cantabricum ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  far  S.  as  the  Durius,  and  below  that  point  by  the  province 
of  Lusitania;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  proyinces  of  Lusitania  and 
Bsetica,  from  the  former  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Durius, 
from  the  latter  by  Ms.  Marianus.  It  thus  embraced  the  modem 
provinces  of  Afurcia,  Valencia^  Catalonia,  Arrayon,  KavarrCy 
Biscay,  Asturias,  OaQicia,  the  N.  parts  of  Portugal  and  of  Leon, 
nearly  all  the  CastHleSf  and  part  of  Andalusia,  This  extensive 
district  contains  within  its  limits  the  upper  courses  of  all  the  large 
rivers  already  noticed,  the  Baetis,  Anas,  Tagns,  and  Bnriiis,  together 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  Ibemi,  which  was  historically  the 
most  important  river  of  Spain,  and  which  received  as  tributaries, 
on  its  left  bank,  the  OaUIous.  Oallego,  and  the  8ioSris«*  Segre,  and  on 
its  right,  the  flalo,  Xalon.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice  the 
following  important  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean :  the 
Bubrie&taSy  JJobregat,  joining  the  sea  a  little  W.  of  Barcino ;  the 
Turia,  Guadalaviar,  near  Valentia,  famed  for  a  battle  fought  on  its 
banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertorius ;  the  Suero,  Xucar,  more  to 
the  S. ;  and  the  Tader,  Segura,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova.  On  the  W. 
ooast,  the  Xiiiiiis,  Minho,  which  rises  in  the  moimtains  of  GaUaeda, 
is  an  important  river :  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down  by  its  waters.  We  may  also 
notice  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Durius :  on  its  right  bank  the 
Piior&oa,  Pisuerga,  and  the  Astftrm,  Eda,  and  on  its  left  the  Coda, 
Coa,  In  describing  Tarraconensis  we  shall  adopt  a  fourfold  division 
of  the  tribes,  as  follows :  (1)  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  (2)  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  (3)  those  along  the 
N.  coast ;  (4)  those  in  the  interior.  It  only  remains  for  us  here  to 
observe  that  Tarraconensis  was  divided  into  seven  conventus  juridiei^ 


'  Inter 

Stavnantem  Sloorim  et  rapidom  deprensiu  Ibemm. — ^Lucan,  It.  SS4. 
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containing  472  towns  and  villages,  of  which  12  were  cdonicBf  13 
oppida  civium  Romanorumy  18  Latinorum  veterum,  Ifoederatorum, 
and  135  stipendiaria.  . 

§  13.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  were — the  Bastet&ni*  on  the  borders  of  Baetica,  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Bastuli ;  the  Conteit&xii»  on  the  coast  from  the 
borders  of  Bastica  to  the  river  Sucro;  the  Edet&nii  or  Sedetftni, 
between  the  Sucro  and  the  Ibems ;  the  nercadnes,  in  that  portion 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetania  which  lies  S.W.  of  the  Iberus;  the 
Cosetftni,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus  northwards  to  near  the 
Kubricatus ;  the  LsBOBtani,  or  Laletanl,  thence  to  the  territory  of  the 
Indigetes,  who  lived  on  the  bay  of  Emporise  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
This  district  contained  the  most  important  towns  in  Spain — Carthago 
Nova,  the  Punic  capital,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestani ;  Tarrftco, 
the  Roman  capital,  on  the  coast  N.  of  the  Iberus  ;  Cassaraugusta,  the 
chief  town  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iberus  ;  BarcXno  and  Emporise, 
flourishing  sea-ports  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
origin  of  many  of  these  towns  is  unknown :  Carthago  Nova  was 
founded,  within  historical  times,  by  the  Carthaginians ;  the  names 
of  Tarraco  and  Barcino  also  bespeak  a  Punic  origin.  Saguntum  and 
Emporias,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  an  undoubted  Greek  name,  and  the  former  being 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  Zacynthus.  The  inland  towns  belonged 
to  the  Iberians,  their  names  being  either  Latinized  forms  of  the 
original  ones,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Caesaraugusta,  new  names 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans. 

Carth&go  Kova,  Cartagena^  stood  a  little  W.  of  Prom.  Saturn!^  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  which,  having  its  entrance  nearly  closed  by  the  isle  of 
Scombraria,  was  thus  converted  into  a  sheltered  harbour.  The  site  of  the 
*  town  was  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  bay,  surrounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
communicating  with  the  sea,  the  isthmus  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
being  only  250  paces  wide.  A  range  of  hills  encircled  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  Carthago  Nova  was  a  colony  of  Carthage,  planted  by  Has- 
drubal  in  B.C.  242,  the  site  being  selected  partly  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour  and  its  central  position  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  partly  from  its  proximity  to  the 
richest  silver  mines  of  Spain.  It  became  the  Carthaginian  capital  of 
the  country — at  once  the  treasury,  the  arsenal,  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  surprised  by  P.  Scipio  in  210,  and  became  thenceforward 
the  rival  of  Tarraco.  It  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Col.  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  conventtts.  It  remained  an 
important  place  of  commerce  even  after  its  size  was  much  diminished. 
It  sometimes  received  the  surname  of  Spartana,  from  the  valuable  plant 
(a  kind  of  broom)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.  SsBt&bifl,  Jativa, 
was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  the  seat  of  a  large  flax'  and  linen  manu- 


^  Seetabis  et  telas  Arabum  sprevisse  superba 
£t  Pelusiaco  fllum  componere  lino.  Sn..  Ital.  iii.  374. 

Nam 
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Coin  of  Valentla  hi  Spain. 


the  I 


fiu:ture  :  it  Iet  upon  an  exniDenoe  8.  of  the  Sacro.     Talantia  belonged 
to  the  Efdetani,  and  was  situated  on  the  Turia,  about  3  miles  from  its 

mouth:  it  became  a  co- 
lony, and  was  peopled 
with  the  soldiers  of  Vi- 
riathns :  it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
stored; it  still  exists,  with 
the  same  name.  Saffimtaiii 
was  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence" on  the  banks  of 
the  riyer  Pallantias,  be- 
tween the  Sucix>  and  Tar- 
raco,  and  not  Ceur  from 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Zacynthians,*  with  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Rutuli  from  Ardea  were  mixed.  It  lay  in 
a  fertile  district,  and  attained  to  great  wealth  by  its  commerce.  Its 
capture  by  Hannibal,  in  b.c.  218,  siter  a  long  resistance,  was  the  cause 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  210,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony.  A  manufacture  of  earthenware  ^  cups  (calices 
SagurUini)  was  carried  on  thero.  The  modem  town  is  named  Jfur- 
vieiiro,  from  the  muri  veteres  of  the  old  town ;  the  remains  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  insignificant :  the  framework  of  the  theatre  exists,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Qgaaraogoita, 
Zaragoza,  ^iragossa,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus,  and  was  the 
centnd  point  whence  all  the  great  roads  of  Spain  radiated.  Its  original 
name,  as  a  town  of  the  Edetani,  was  Saldura,  which  was  changed  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  in  B.C.  25  :  it  was  a  cdUmia  immunis,  and 
the  seat  of  a  canventus.  The  first  Christian  poet,  Aureiius  Prudentius, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  there  in  ▲.d.  348.  DeztSta,  Tortosa,  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus,  not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ilercaones :  it  became  a  colony.  Tarr&co,^  Tarragcnta, 
was  finely  seated  on  a  rock,'  between  700  uid  800  feet  high,  overhanging 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  sea:  it  possessed  no  harbour.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Scipios,  who  converted  it  into  a  fortress  against  the 
Carthaginians ;  subsequently  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
the  seat  of  a  canventus,    Augustus  wintered  Uiere  after  hiis  Cantabrian 


Nam  Bodaria  Setaba  ex  Iberis 

Miseront  tibi  muneri.  Catijix.  xii.  14. 

*  Hand  procul  Herculei  tollnnt  ie  littore  muri, 

Clementer  crescente  Jugo,  qnts  nobile  nomen 

Conditus  excelao  sacravit  coUe  Zacynthoa.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  273. 

>  Mox  profugi  ducente  Noto  advertere  coloni, 

Insula  quos  genuit  Graio  ciroumflua  ponto, 

Atque  auxit  quondam  Laertia  regna,  Zacynthos  : 

Firmavit  tenues  ortus  mox  Daunla  pubes, 

Sedis  inops,  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 

Magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  nomen. 
1  Sume  Saguntino  pocula  ficta  luto. 

Fugna  Saguntina  fervet  oommissa  lagena.* 

^  The  name  seems  to  imply  a  Plnsnician  foundation 
"  citadel.*' 

»  HispansB  pete  Tarraconis  arce».  Makt.  x.  104. 


108. 


In.  L  288. 
Mart.  xiv. 
Juv.  V.  29. 
it  comes  from  Tarrhon^ 
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campaign.  Its  fertile  plain  and  sunny  shores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  * 
and  other  poets ;  and  its  neighbourhood  produced  good  wine*  and  flax. 
There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  old  town,  particularly  the  so-called 
palace  of  Augustus,  now  used  as  a  prison,  some  cyclopean  foundations 
near  it,  with  traces  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre :  near  the  town  is  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  700  feet  long,  with  two  tiers  of  arches,  the  loftiest 
of  which  are  96  feet  high,  and  a  sepulchre  called  the  "  Tower  of  the 
Scipios.'*  BarolnOi  Barcelona,  was  a  city  of  the  Laletani,  and  stood  on 
the  coast,  a  little  N.  of  the  Rubricatus:  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Hercules  400  years  before  Kome,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Hamilcar  Barcajs,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  family.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Faventia.  It  possessed 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a  beautiful  situation,^  and  so  attained  a  state 
of  high  prosperity.  EmporisB,  or  Emporium,  Ampuria^,  was  on  the 
small  gulf  which  lies  below  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus,  which  forms  its  port.  It  was  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul,  and  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  by 
Phocseans^of  Massalia,  who  originally  occupied  a  small  island,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  the  main  land. 

§  14.  The  tribes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  E.  to  W.  were — 
the  Auset&nit  W.  of  the  Indigetes  and  Lassetani ;  the  Castell&ni;  the 
Cerretani,®  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  Laoet&ni,  N.  of 
the  Laletani,  and  not  improbably  but  another  form  of  the  same 
name  ;  the  Jacoetani,^  below  the  central  portion  of  the  chain ;  the 
Ilergetes,  to  the  S.,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Iberus,  from  the 
Gallicus  in  the  W.  to  the  Sicoris  in  the  E. ;  and  the  Vascdnes,^  be- 
tween the  upper  valley  of  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  towns 
of  this  district  were  generally  unimportant :  Ilerda,  on  the  Sicoris, 
the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes,  Pomp^lo,  the  capital  of  the  Vascones, 
and  Calagurris,  also  in  their  territory,  on  the  Iberus,  deserve  notice 
as  important  military  positions. 

Fompelo,  Pamplona,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  one  of  the 
lateral  valleys  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Gallia. 


*  Aprica  repetes  Tarraconis  littora.  Mart.  1.  50. 

*  Tarraco,  Campano  tantum  cessura  LysBO, 

Hsec  g^nuit  Tuscis  flsmula  vina  cadis.  Id.  jciii.  118. 

^  £t  Barcilonum  amoena  sedes  ditium.  Atien.  Or.  Mar.  520. 

^  Fhocaieae  dant  Empories,  dat  Tarraco  pabem.        Sil.  Itax..  iii.  369. 
8  They  were  very  famous  for  their  hams  : — 
Cffiretana  mihi  fiet  vel  missa  licebit 

De  Menapis  :  lauti  de  petasone  vorent.  Mart.  xiii.  54. 

They  are  also  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Nee  Cerretani,  quondam  Tirynthia  castra.  iii.  857. 

^  The  territory  of  the  Jaccetani  formed  a  part  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  con- 
tests between  Sertorius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Ceesar  and  Pompey's 
legates. 

1  The  name  of  the  Vascones  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Basques  ;  they  went  to 
battle  bareheaded  : — 

Aut  Vasco,  inguetus  gcUeai.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358. 
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Calagnrriii  Calahorra,  Btood  on  a  rookv  hill'  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Iberus :  it  is  first  noticed  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  B.C.  1 86,  but  it 
obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  afterwardB  for  its  resistauoe  in  the  Serto- 
rian  War  to  Pompe/s  legate  Afranius,  when  its  defenders  consumed 
the  flesh  of  their  own  wives  and  children.'  It  afterwards  became  a 
municipium  with  the  CiviUu  Bomana ;  it  was  sumamed  Namica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Calagurris  Fibuloria,  Loarre,  K.  of  the  Ehro,  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  rhetorician  Qoinctilian.  Aua,  the  capital  of 
the  Ausetani,  stood  on  a  tributary  of  the  Alba  at  Vique :  and  lower 
down  the  river  was  their  other  town,  OeruidA,  Oerona.  The  only  town 
belonging  to  the  Gerretani  was  Julia  libyea,  near  Pw'geerda,  JaOM, 
the  capitol  of  the  Jaccetani,  is  still  named  Jaea,    Diiru,  Lerida,  the 

capital  of  the  Ilergetes, 
stood  upon  an  eminence  * 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si- 
coris,  and  fh>m  its  position, 
commanding  the  great  road 
from  Tarraco  to  the  N.W. 
of  Spain,  which  here  crossed 
the  Sicoris,  it  was  a  place 
of  great  importance.  Afra- 
Coin  of  IlenlA.  ^^^  *°<^  Petreins  *  ooeapied 

it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  War,  B.C.  49,  and  were  besieged  by  Caesar,  whose  successful  opera- 
tions have  made  Ilerda  the  Badajoz  of  antiquity  :  under  the  Romans 

it  became  at  first  a  flourishing  plaoa, 
but  afterwards  fell  into  decay.  Ont, 
IIue9ca,  N.E.  of  Csesaraugusta,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  place  where 
Sertorius  died:  it  was  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  had  a  mint,  to  which  per- 
haps the  expression  Argenfum  Cheen$e 
refers.  Odsa,  on  the  Iberus,  was  a 
Roman  colony,  with  the  surname 
Victrix  Julia:  the  river  was  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  at  VdiUa, 

§  15.  The  tribes  on  the  N.  coast  from  E.  to  W.  were  the  TaxdUi, 


ColnofOsca. 


*  haerens  scopoliB  Calagurris.  AvtOK.  I^.  zzv.  57. 
s  Yaacone^,  hiec  fama  c»t,  alimentis  talibns  oUm 

Produxere  animas  :  sed  res  dirersa,  sed  illio 

Fortuna)  invidia  eiit,  bellommque  ultima,  casoa 

Extremi,  longse  dira  olMidionis  egettas.  Jrr.  Sai.  xr.  93. 

*  Its  poaitlon  la  thus  described  by  Lucan  :— 

CoUe  tumet  modico,  lenique  excrevit  in  altum 

Pingue  Rolom  tumulo :  roper  hunc  ftmdata  vestiuta 

Surgit  Ilerda  manu :  placidia  pnelabitur  imdit 

Hesperioa  inter  Siooris  non  nltimoa  amnea, 

Saxeus  Ingentl  quern  pons  amplectitur  area.  iv.  U. 

Its  rtmotefuu  is  tbe  point  in  Horace's  Una  :— 

Ant  ftagies  Uticam,  aut  rectus  mitteris  Ilerdam. — i^jp.  1.  SO,  IS. 

*  Foatquam  omnia  fktls 
C^aaria  ire  Tides,  celaam  Petreiua  Ilerdaiii 

I>««*t.  Lrc.  It.  UJ. 
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W.  of  the  Vascones,  reaching  from  the  upper  Ehro  to  the  S.B, 
corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  the  Caristi*  the  Aiitrig5iiefl,  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ebro  to  the  sea-coast  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerva ;  the  Cant&hri,'  an  important  tribe  occupying  the  mountains 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the  maritime  district  to  the  N* 
of  them ;  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans,  having 
been  first  subjugated  by  Augustus  in  b.o.  25,  and  again  by  Agrippa 
in  19  :  the  Basques  are  their  genuine  descendants :  they  were 
divided  into  seven  tribes,  of  which  the  Conoftai  were  the  most 
notorious  for  their  savage  habits ; '  the  Asttbres,  between  the  upper 
Durius  and  the  sea,  in  a  coimtry  abounding  in  gold,  and  also  famed 
for  a  breed  of  horses,  the  small  ambling  jennet  now  named  Asttirco  ;■ 
the  N.  part  of  their  country  (the  modem  Asturias)  is  the  "  Wales  "  of 
Spain,  and  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence ; 
the  people  were  a  wild  and  warUke  •  race,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Homans  on  the  banks  of  the  Astura  in  b.c.  25 ;  ^  the  Gallsed,  or 
Callaioi,  who  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  LuoeiiBes  in  the 
N.,  ftx)m  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Navia  to  the 
Minius ;  and  the  Brac&ri  in  the  S.,  from  the  Minius  to  the  Durius, 
a  warlike  but  barbarous  race,  who  imposed  ordinary  labour  upon  their 
women ;  the  Bracari  were  subdued  by  Decimus  Brutus  in  b.o.  1 36  ; 
the  Lucenses  yielded  to  Augustus  along  with  the  other  northern 
tribes ;  lastly,  the  Art&bri  in  the  extreme  N.W.  The  towns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  unimportant,  but  in  the  interior 
there  were  some  places  which  were  occupied  as  military  stations  by 


6  The  name  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  N.  coast :  e.g.  in  Juvenal,  xT.  106,  compared  with  98. 
Their  hardihood  and  bravery  are  frequently  noticed  : — 

Cantaber  ante  omnes,  hiemisque  eestusque  famisque 
Invictus,  palmamque  ex  omni  ferre  labore.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  326. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditu^  mecum,  et 

Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra.  Hob.  Octrm,  ii.  6»  1. 

Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber.  J<).  ii.  11,  1. 

'  Et  Isetum  equino  sanguine  Ck)ncanum.  Id.  iU.  4,  S4. 

Nee  qui  Massageten  monstrans  feritate  parentem 
Comipedis  fusa  satiaris,  Concane,  vena.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  860. 

"  Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  pallidus  auri.  Luc.  ir.  298. 

Hie  brevis,  ad  numerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 

Yenit  ab  auriferis  gentibus,  Astur  equus.  Mart.  xiv.  199. 

»  Exercitus  Astur.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  252. 

Bclligcr  Astur.  In.  xii.  748. 

»  Gold  was  abundant  in  their  country  : — 
Astur  avarus 
Yisceribus  laceree  telluris  mergitur  imis, 

Et  redit  infelix  effoso  concolor  auro.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  231. 

Accipe  Callaicis  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arvis.        Mart.  x.  16. 
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the  Romans,  and  were  thiiB  raised  to  great  prosperity :  these  are 
still  important  towns,  and  retain,  with  but  slight  alteration,  their 
modem  names :  w^e  may  instance  Astuiica,  Astorga,  and  Legio  VII. 
Gemina,  Leorif  in  the  country  of  the  Astures,  Lucus  Augusti,  Lugo, 
and  Bracara  Augusta,  Bragoj  in  the  districts  of  the  Luoenses  and 
Bracari. 

Aitnrioa  Angnsta'  stood  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  K.W.  mountains 
of  Asturia,  on  the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Astun. 
It  obtained  its  siuname  probably  after  the  Cantabrian  War,  and  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  conventus.  Pliny  describes  it  as  urbt  macnifiia, 
and  the  modem  Aatorga  gives  a  peifect  idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town. 
Legio  VII.  Oemina  was  admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
tributHries  of  the  Astura,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  mountains.  It 
was  the  station  of  the  new  seventh  legion  which  was  raised  by  the 
Emperor  Galba  in  Spain,  and  which  was  named  Gemina  from  its  amal- 
Kamation  by  Vespasian  with  one  of  the  German  legions.  Brigantiiim 
was  an  important  seaport  town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses,  variously  iden- 
tified with  El  Ferrol  and  with  Corttnna.  Laens  Angnsti,  Lu^,  stood 
on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius  :  it  was  originally  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  tribe  named  the  Capori,  but  under  the  Romans  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  oonventu$f  and  the  capital  of  the  Callaaci  Lucensee. 
Bracftra  Angnsta,  Braga,  stood  between  the  Durius  and  Minius,  near 
the  river  Na^bis,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  convtntiu :  among  its  ruins  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre. 

§  16,  Tribes  of  the  interior  from  W.  to  E. :  tlie  Yaeenii  between 
the  Cantabri  on  the  N.  and  the  river  Durius  on  the  S. ;  the 
CeltibSrif'  a  very  important  race  occupying  the  whole  central  plateau 
from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  in  the  W.  to  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  in  the  E. ;  they  were  subdivided  into 
four  tril>e8,  of  whom  the  AreT&e»»  in  the  N.,  were  the  most  powerfaU 
while  the  PelendSnes  lived  more  to  the  E.,  the  Bertnes,  between  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Iberus,  and  the  Insfoei,  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus ; 
the  Carpet&ni  or  Carpedi,^  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  meet 
powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  occupying  the  great  valley  of  the 
upper  Tagus  and  the  intervening  district  to  the  Anas  in  the  S. ;  and 
the  Oretftni,  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  lx)iders  of  Bsetica.  The  only 
famous  town  in  this  district  was  Numantia. 

Pallantia,  Palencia,  the  capital  of  the  Vaccsei,  stood  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Durius.    CluiJA  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill  sur- 


*  The  Aftariana  attributed  its  foandation  to  Astur,  son  of  Memnon  :  — 

Anniger  £oi  non  fclix  Memnonis  Astiir.  Sil.  Ital.  lii.  S3 4. 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  already  referred  to ;  it  is  thus  expressed  by 
Lucan : — 

Profugiqoe  a  gente  vetosta 
Gallonun  Celtse  miscentes  nomen  Iberis.  iv.  9. 

*  Their  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Calpe  and  Carpessna,  or 
Tartessus ;  they  may,  therefore,  hare  once  strftchcd  down  to  the  Mcditerraxictta 
eoast. 
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rounded  with  rocks,  somewhat  N.  of  the  Durius  :  it  belonged  to  the 
ArevacsB,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  CeUiberias  finis:  under  the 
Romans  it  became  a  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a  conveTiius,  Knmantta, 
the  capital  of  the  Arevacsa,  stood  on  a  moderately  high  but  steep  hill 
near  the  Durius,  and  was  accessible  only  from  one  side,  in  which 
directidh  it  was  strongly  defended:^  it  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  b.c.  134:  ^  the  ruins  at  Ptiente  de  Don  Guarray  are 
supposed  to  mark  its  site.  BilbXlu,  Bambola,  the  second  city  of  the 
Celtiberi,  stood  on  a  rocky  height  overhanging  the  river  Salo : '  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial.  It  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
steel,  the  water  of  the  Salo  being  remarkably  adapted  to  tempering  the 
metal ;  ^  gold  was  also  found  there.'  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
munidpiumf  with  the  surname  of  Augusta.  The  neighbourhood  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius  and  Metellus. 
Segobxiga,  the  capital  of  the  Celtiberi,  lay  S.W.  of  Csesara^igusta,  near 
Priego  ;  the  surrounding  district  was  celebrated  for  its  talc.  Contrebia, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Celtibeiia,  lay  S.£.  of  CaBsaraugusta,  probably 
near  AXbarracin :  it  was  besieged  by  Sertorius,  and  held  out  for  forty- 
four  days.  Toletum,  Toledot  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  was  situated 
on  the  Tagus :  it  was  a  very  strong  town,  and  famed  for  its  manufac* 
ture  of  arms  and  steel-ware  :  there  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
antiquities,  especially  the  ruins  of  a  circus.  CasttQo,  Cazlona,  was  on 
the  upper  course  '  of  the  Bietis,  near  the  E.  border  of  Beetioa:  it  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  S.  of  Spain,  having  very  rich  copper  and  lead  mines  ^  in  its  neigh- 


'^  Nolls  longaferai  bella  Numantiae.  Hob.  Oarm,  11.  12,  1. 

*  Hence  named  Numantlnus : — 

lUe  Numantina  traxlt  ab  urbe  notam.  Ot.  Fast,  1.  596. 

Afra  NumantinoB  regrna  loquuntur  avoB.  Pbopekt.  It.  11,  30, 

7  MunidpeB,  Augusta  mihl  quos  Bilbilis  acri 
Monte  creat,  rapidus  quern  Salo  eingit  aquia  ; 
Ecquid  Iceta  juvat  yestri  yos  gloria  vatis ! 

Nam  decns  et  nomen,  famaque  Testra  samns. — Mabt.  x.  109. 
citatuB 
Altam  Bilbilin,  et  tuum  Saloneo^ 

Quinto  forsltan  essedo  yidebiB.  |d.  z.  104^ 

B  Seeyo  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo, 
Quee  yincit  Chalybasque,  Noricosqae, 
Et  ferro  Plateam  suo  sonantem, 
Quam  fluctu  tenai,  sed  inquieto 

Armorum  Salo  temperator  ambit.  In.  iv.  55. 

B  Me  multoB  repetita  post  Decembres 
Accepit  mea,  msticumque  fecit 
Auro  Bilbilis,  et  auperba  ferro.  In.  xii.  18. 

1  The  yalley  in  wbicb  Castulo  stood  has  acme  resemblance  to  that  above  Delphi ; 
hence  the  allusion  in  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Fulget  preecipuis  Pamasia  Castulo  signis.  iii.  391. 

At  contra  Cirrha)i  sanguis  Imilce 
Castalii.  iii.  97. 

2  These  mines  are  still  productive ;  the  well-known  mine  of  lAnare^  the  pro- 
perty of  an  Englisli  company,  is  near  Castulo ;  and  perhaps  the  mine  wbenct? 
Hannibal's  wife  drew  her  wealth  is  the  one  N.  of  Linares^  named  Los  Pozos  d« 
AutbaL 

ANC.  QEOG.  2   K 
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bourhood :  Himiloe,  the  rich  wife  of  Hannibel,  was  a  Dative  of  GMtolo. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  firom  the  Cuthaginians  to  the 
Ronuma,  and  became  the  head-quartera  of  P.  Scipio;  it  aftenrarda 
retomed  to  the  Punic  alliance,  but  waa  obliged  to  yield  to  Bome  in  206 : 
under  the  Romans  it  became  a  munidpium  with  the  /tie  Laimmm. 

lilandB. — Off  th^  £.  coast  of  Spain  lies  an  important  group  of  Uaods, 
consisting  of  the  BaleftZM,'  or  GyouiMiM,  and  the  PitjiiMU.  The  former 
contained  two  chief  islanda,  named,  from  their  reapectiTe  aices,  lUiJlBt^ 
Majorca^  and  ICnor,  Minorca :  the  latter  also  contained  two,  'BbtoM, 
Iviza,  and  Oabdnnuia,  or  OfAdlUM,  Formentera.  The  Baleares  had 
numerous  excellent  hurfoours,  and  were  extremely  fertile  in  ail  produce, 
except  wine  and  olive-oil.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  cattle,  and 
especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser  islands  Their  chief  mineral 
product  was  the  red  earth  named  stnope.  The  inhabitants  were  fiunooa 
for  their  skill  as  slingers :  ^  they  were  quiet  and  inoffenaiTe.  The 
Carthaginians  originally  coloniaed  these  islands ;  after  the  fiUl  of 
Carthage  they  were  independent  until  B.c.  123,  when  they  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Bomans  under  CfBcilius  Metellus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Majorca  were  Pahns,  on  the  S.W.,  and  Pidkatia  on  the  N.E.  cosst, 
both  of  which  still  retain  their  names;  and  of  Minorca,  Jsama,  du- 
dadela,  on  the  W.,  and  Msgo,  Port  Mahoot  on  the  E.  coast,  both  of 
them  Phcenician  colonies. 

History  — The  earliest  notices  of  Spain  are  connected  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians :  the  Tynans  are  described  by  Eaekiel  as 
trading  to  Taishiidi  for  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead;  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  commerce  was  carried  is  incidentally  proved  by  the  Biblical 
expression  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  meaning  huige,  seargoing  merchant- 
men. The  Phoenicians  settled  chiefly  on  the  S.  coast  and  in  Bstica, 
but  did  not  endeavour  to  found  a  dominion  in  Spain  until  b.c.  237,  when 
Hamilcar  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  new  Carthaginian  empire 
there,  partly  as  a  counterpoise  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardmia, 
and  partly  perhaps  as  an  asylimi  for  himself,  should  he  be  expelled 
from  Carthage.  His  plan  was  successful,  and  the  rights  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  so  far  recognized  by  the  Romans  that  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Hasdrubal  in  228,  by  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states,  with  a  special  stipulation  in 
favour  of  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  Rome.  The  infraction  of  this  stipa- 
lation  led  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  contest  was  transferred 
by  Scipio  to  Spain  itself  in  210,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly 
expelled  in  206.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  Roman  arma  has  been 
already  traced  in  Chap.  iv. 


*  The  name  Baleares  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  B^L\A4»,  in  reference  to 
this  distinguishingr  feature  of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is,  however,  derived  from,  the 
rhqpnician  root  Bal.  The  Greek  name  Oymneai»  may  have  reference  to  the 
practice  of  slinging,  as  usual  among  light-armed  troops  (yvm*''^*^)* 

*  Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  verbera  funds.         Yibo.  Otorg,  L  309. 
Non  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Funda  jaclt.  Ov.  Mti,  U.  727. 

ductor 
Tmplger  et  torto  Balearis  vcrbere  ftindoD 
Ocior.  Lrc.  1.  238. 
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Temple  at  Nemausus,  now  called  the  Ifaison  Carrie, 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


Gallia. 

§  1.  Boundaries.  §  2.  Mountains  and  rivers.  §  3.  Inhabitants.  §  4. 
Divisions.  I.  Aquitania.  §5.  Boundaries;  rivers.  §  6.  Tribes; 
towns.  II.  Narbonensis.  §  7.  Boundaries  ;  rivers.  §  8.  Tribes ; 
towns  ;  roads ;  Hannibal's  march;  III.  Luodunensis.  §  9. 
Boundaries;  vivei-s.  §10.  Tribes;  towns.  IV.  Beloica.  §11. 
Boundaries  ;  rivers.    §  12.  Tribes ;  towns  ;  history. 

§  1.  The  boundaries  of  Gallia  coincided  with  those  of  modem 
France  on  three  sides,  viz. :  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. — ^the  Mare  Bri- 
tannicum,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Pyrenees, 
forming  the  natural  limits  in  these  directions.  On  the  E.  there  is  a 
considerable  difference,  as  the  ancient  Gallia  was  carried  forward  to  the 
Mhine  in  its  lower  and  middle  course,  and  thus  included  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,^  the  Duchy  of  Lv/xemhurg,  Oermany  W.  of  the 
Rhine,  Belgiumy  and  part  of  the  Netherlands,  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  the  climate  good :  com,  wine,  and  oil  were  produced  in  various 
districts,  and  fmits  of  all  kinds  ripened.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  horses 
were  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  and  even 
gold,  are  enumerated  among  its  mineral  productions ;  and  its  rock 
salt  and  brine  springs  were  well  known. 


*  The  eastern  part  of  Switzerland  was  not  in  Gallia.  The  provinces  S.  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  of  the  upper  Rhone  were  not  included  among  Ceesar's 
Helvetii,  and  must  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  a  border  country  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.  In  the  extreme  S.  the  French  border  until  recently  coincided 
with  that  of  later  Gallia,  the  Varus  being  regarded  as  the  limit :  the  addition  of 
Nice  to  France  has  once  more  reinstated  the  maritime  Alps  as  the  boimda^y. 

2  E  2 
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A'atneg.—Gallia  proper  was  commonly  described  as  TnnaalpIiiA,  and 
occasionally  as  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Italian  Oallia.  It  was 
also  described  as  0.  Com&ta,'  from  the  feshion  of  letting  the  hair  grow, 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  Gauls  except  the  Narbonenaee  ;  while 
Narbonensis  itself  was  named  Braoe&ta,  ft^m  the  brwxx  or  "breechea  " 
worn  in  that  part.  The  Greeks  termed  it  originally  Celtice,  then 
Qnlatia,  and  finally  Gallia. 


Sketch  Map  of  the  physical  featares  of  GallU  and  the  political  dlridons  In  Caesar's  ttaie 

I.  Pymwas  M..    «.  Alp*    8.  Ceboma.    4.  Jui«.    5.  Vimgm.    6.  Rhodum.    7.  Ounmam.    a  L%cr 

».  Sequaaa.    10.  RheaiM.    U.  Anr.    11.  Malraiw.    IS  MokOb.    14  HoM.    U.  Soaldia. 

§  2.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Gaul  (exclusive  of  the  Alpei,  on 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  the  PyrenaiKti.  on  the  borders  of  Spain) 
are  the  Cobenna,'  Cevennes,  extending  in  a  S.  and  S.W.  direction 
between  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  on  the  E.  and  the  Liger  and 
Garumna  on  the  W. ;  Jura,  Jura^  between  the  Rhone  near  Geneva 


s  £t  none  tonse  Liger,  quondam  per  eoUa  deeora 
Crinibos  eAuis  toil  prolate  Comatie.  Luc.  L  442. 

>  The  Cevenne$  eolminate  in  Ml.  Mezfne  at  a  height  of  5680  ft.     When  < 
eroased  this  range  the  enow  lay  6  ft.  deep  on  the  soaunit  of  the  paaa.     Beaoe 
Lnean*8  description : 

qua  montihns  ardua  sonunis 
Gens  habitat  eana  pendentes  rape  Oebenaaa.         1.  434. 
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and  the  Bhine  near  Bade ;  and  YosSgnu,  or  YogSsiu/  Vosges,  running 
parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Ehine  for  above  170  miles.  A 
high  wooded  district  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  country,  was  named  Arduenna  Silva,'  the  Ardennes.  The  most 
important  rivers  of  Gallia  are  the  Bheniu,  on  the  borders  of  Ger- 
mania,  rising  in  the  Alps,  and  flowing  northwards  into  the  German 
Ocean ;  the  Bhod&aiis,  BJume,  rising  in  the  same  range,  and  flowing 
southwards  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  Ganunnaf  Oaranne,  in  the 
S.W.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Liger,  Loire,  which  traverses 
an  extensive  district  in  central  Gaul,  having  a  circuitous  course,  first 
towards  the  N.,  and  then  towards  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic ;  and 
the  SeqiL&iia,  Seine,  the  chief  river  on  the  N.  coast,  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Britannicum.'  Of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Switzerland,  only 
the  Laoiu  Lenuu&niu,  I/,  of  Geneva,  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers : 
the  Yenetus  Lacus,  L,  of  Constance,  was  outside  the  limits  of 
Gaul.       ' 

§  3.  The  inhabitants  of  Gallia  belonged  to  various  stocks :  the 
proper  Galli,  who  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  Celts ; 
in  the  S.  W.,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  an  Iberian 
race,  named  Aquitani ;  and  in  the  N.E.  were  numerous  Germanic 
and  semi-Germanic  tribes.  In  addition  to  these,  Greek  settlers 
occupied  at  an  early  period  some  spots  on  the  S.  coast;  and  at  a 
later  period  Romans  were  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
branches— the  Galli,  whose  name  survives  in  the  present  Oael  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  non-Galli,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Cymry  of 
Wales.  The  latter  class  occupied  the  N.  and  N.W.  districts,  and 
have  preserved  their  language  to  the  present  day  in  Brittany :  the 
BelgaB  appear  to  have  been  substantially  Cymry,  but  were  in  many 
instances  intermixed  with  Germans.  The  Gauls  are  described  as  a 
fine,  stalwart  race,  with  fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
The  prominent  features  in  their  character  were  desperate  courage, 
skill  in  war,  fickle  temper,  and  great  ingenuity.    When  the  Romans 


*  This  form  appears  in  Lacan  : — 

Castraque  qusD  Vogesi  curvam  super  ardua  rupem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingonas  armis.  i.  397. 

>  The  extent  of  this  tract  is  OTer-estimated  by  CsDsar  (B.  (?.  yi.  29),  unless  the 
present  reading  be  (as  is  probable)  a  mistake  of  the  copyists.  The  text  states  it 
as  500  miles,  whereas  the  whole  distance  fi-om  Coblentz  to  the  German  Ocean  does 
not  exceed  300.  The  name  is  probably  significant  of  a  "  forest,"  and  reminds  us 
of  our  "  Arden"  in  Warwickshire. 

•  These  rivers  exercised  an  important  office  as  the  commercial  routes  of  ancient 
Oaui.  The  Rhone,  the  Arar  or  8a6ney  and  the  Sequana,  formed  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  British  Channel ;  the 
Rhone  and  the  Liger  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and 
Again  the  Atax  and  the  Oarumna  in  the  S.W. 
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first  entered  the  oonntry,  their  social  and  political  oonditian  were 
low :  dninkenness  and  many  barbarous  practices  prevailed :  tlie  poor 
were  in  a  state  of  aerritude,  and  the  nobles  engaged  in  constant 
fends.  Their  religion  was  a  form  of  Dmidism.  Great  improTements 
took  place  under  the  Romans :  univenities  were  established ;  the 
Latin  language  and  Roman  law  were  introduced ;  and  the  rdigioEi 
was  modified  by  an  infusion  of  the  Roman  tenets.  The  towns  w&e 
beautified  with  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  roads  and  aque- 
ducts were  formed,  and  the  remains  of  these  magnificent  stnictnres 
prove,  better  than  anything  else,  the  advance  of  wealth  and  civiliza* 
tion.  Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Oauls  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  rhetoric  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal.' 

§  4.  llie  first  political  division  in  Gaul  dates  firom  the  time  that 
the  Romans  entered  the  country,  when  they  named  their  conquests 
in  the  S.E.  Froviaeia)  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which 
was  independent.  Csesar  divided  Gallia  (by  which  he  means  Gallia 
exdusive  cf  Provincia)  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  main 
elements  in  the  population,  viz. :  Aquitaoia.  between  the  Ganimna 
and  the  Pyrenees ;  Oeltloa,  between  the  Garumna,  the  Atlantic^  the 
Sequana,  and  the  limits  of  Provincia ;  and  Belglea*  betweexi  the 
Sequana  and  the  Rhine.  Augustus,  who  first  organised  the  country, 
modified  these  divisions  by  substituting  the  name  of  Varbooansii  for 
tliat  of  Provincia,  enlarging  Aquitania  by  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  district  N.  of  the  Garumna,  and  assigning  the  name  of 
Lugdnnensis  to  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  Geltica.  These  diyisioDS 
were  retained  until  the  4th  century  a.d.,  when  the  whole  was 
re-arranged  into  17  provinces,  which  were  collectively  described  as 
"  Galliee  et  septem  Provincias,"  the  former  term  including  Lugdn* 
nensis  in  four  provinces,  Belgioa  in  five,  and  a  part  of  NarbonensiSs 
bordering  on  the  Alps,  named  Alpes  Penninas ;  the  latter,  including 
the  remainder  of  Narbonensis  in  four,  and  Aquitania  in  three  pro- 
vinces.  We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following 
l»ge8. 

I.  Aquitania. 

§  5.  Aqtdtania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Liger.  This  district  contained  within  it  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenad  Kta*  and  the  whole  range  of  Oebenna.'    The  rivers  which 


^  Nnne  totos  Oraiu  nostnaqne  habet  orbis  Athenan. 
GaUia  oaosldicoa  ^tnnviX  Jaeunda  Brftannoa. — xt.  110. 
•  The  name  turTiTee  in  the  oorrnpted  form  Gviwme:  it  has  been  eo^jectwcd 
that  the  original  name  waa  derived  from  the  numerous  springs  (aqu»)  la  tHi« 
district ;  but  this  etymology  is  doabtfttl.    The  Bonims  undoubtedly  wen  aoqtialsted 
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fall  within  it  are — the  Atiinus,  Adour,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  enters  the  B.  qf  Biscay  near  its  S.E.  comer ;  the  Gammna,"  which 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  towards  the  N.W.,  into  a  large 
estuary  of  the  B,  of  Biscay^  receiving  in  its  course  as  tributaries,  on 
its  right  bank,  the  TandsT  Tarn,  the  Oltie,  Lot,  and  the  BoraniTui, 
Dordogne ;  the  CarantSnus,  CharenUy  which  joins  the  sea  more  to 
the  N.,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Santones ;  and  the  liger,* 
the  border  stream  on  the  side  of  Lugdunensis,  receiving  on  its  left 
bank  as  tributaries  the  El&ver,  AUier,  which  joins  it  at  Noviodunum, 
and  the  Caris,  Cher,  which  joins  it  at  Osesarodunum. 

§  6.  The  tribes'  of  Aquitania  were  Ae  Tarbelli,^  along  the  coast  in 
the  extreme  S.W. ;  the  Gonvensd,^  N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Garumna ;  the  Ansoi  (-4mcA),  N.  of  the  Convenae ;  the 
XluBates  (£ause)y  N.  of  the  Aturus ;  the  Yas&teB  (Bazas),  N.W.  of 
the  Elusates ;  the  Bitorlges  Yivisoi,  about  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna ; 
the  PetroGorii  (Perigord),  N.  of  the  Duranius ;  the  KiUobriges*  on 
the  middle  course  of  the  Garumna;  the  Gadnroi  (Cahors),  more  to 
the  E.,  along  the  course  of  the  Oltis ;  the  SutSni  ^  (Bodez),  extending 
along  the  base  of  Cebenna,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tamis  and  its  tri- 
butaries ;  the  Gab&li  (Javds),  on  tlie  range  of  Cebenna,  somewhat  N. 


-with  the  mineral  springs ;  for  yre  have  notices  of  AqusB  TarbelllcsB,  Dar ;  Aqura 
Conyen&mm,  Bagnires  in  Oominges  ;  Aquensis  Yions,  Bapnires  de  Bigorre  ;  AqusB 
GalidsB,  Vichy  ;  Aqu»  Bormonis,  Bottrbonne^leS'Baina ;  and  AqusB  SiccsB,  perhaps 
Seiches, 

*  The  gender  of  Ganunna  is  dubious.  Tibullus  (i.  7,  11)  calls  it  "magnns 
Oarmuna;"  but  Ausonius  {Mosella^  y.  483),  "  flequoreee  Garumnse."  The  tide 
enters  the  Garonne  with  great  violence : — 

Quosque  rigat  retro  pemicior  unda  GarumniB, 

Ooeani  pleno  quoties  impellitur  eestu.  Claud,  in  Ruf.  ii.  113. 

1  The  proper  Greek  form  is  Aetyqp :  hence  the  first  vowel  would  naturally  be 
long.  The  Bomans,  however,  made  it  short,  as  in  the  lines  interpolated  in  Lucan 
(i.  438)  :— 

In  nebulis,  Meduana,  tuis  marcere  perosus 
Andus  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  unda. 
And  in  Tibullus : — 

Testis  Arar,  Bhodanusque  celer,  magnusque  Garumna, 

Camuti  et  flavi  cflsrula  lympha  Xiger.  i.  7>  11. 

s  The  names  of  almost  all  the  Gallic  tribes  correspond  to  the  modern  names 
either  of  districts  or  towns— generally  the  latter^ to  which  they  were  transferred 
in  the  later  Bonum  era.  As  these  towns  serve  to  identify  the  position  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  we  have  added  them  in  the  text.  ^ 

*  They  extended  down  to  the  Aturis  and  the  Pyrenees : — 

Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Aturi,  qua  littore  curve 

Molliter  admiiwim  claudit  Tarbellicus  aequor.  Luc.  i.  420. 

Tarbella  Pyrene 
Testis,  et  ocean!  littora  SantonieL  Tibull.  i.  7,  9. 

*  The  ConveneB  were  (as  their  name  implies)  a  mixed  race. 

»  Solvuntur  flavi  longa  statione  Buteni.  Luc.  i.  402. 
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of  the  sources  of  the  Tamis ;  the  Arvexni*  (Auvergne),  in  the  valley 
of  the  Elaver  and  the  adjacent  highlands ;  the  Bitiuiges  Cnbi  {Bourges\ 
along  the  course  of  the  Liger  from  the  Elaver  to  the  Cans ;  the 
Lunovioes  (Limogesy,  to  Uie  W.  of  the  Arvemi;  the  SantSBfls 
(Saintea)^  N.  and  E.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna;  and  the 
Fiet&nest  or  Pietavi  {Poitiers),  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Liger.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  tribes  only  the  Tarbelli,  Convenes,  Ausd, 
Elusates,  and  Yasates,  were  proper  Aqnitaai,  i»e,  of  the  stock  allied  to 
the  Iberians.  I'he  others  were  Celtae,  whom  Augustus  added  to  the 
Aquitani  when  he  extended  the  borders  of  the  country  from  the 
Grarumua  to  the  Lager.  Of  ttie  towns  in  Aquitania  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names:  Burdig&la,  the  ancient  representative  of 
Bourdeauxy  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important:  and  the 
Roman  remains  at  Mediol&num,  Sainte^  and  Limdnum,  PoUiert^ 
prove  them  to  have  been  large  towns.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
almost  every  place  of  present  importance  was  in  existence  in  the 
Roman  era,  the  names  in  most  instances  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  ancient  tribes.' 

LugdiLnum.,^  the  chief  town  of  the  Convense  and  a  Roman  colony,  stood 
on  an  isolated  hill  by  the  Oanimna  ;  it  is  now  named  St.  Bertrand  de 
Cominge,  Elttsa,'  the  capital  of  the  Elusatea,  stood  at  Civitai  near 
Eauae.  Siirdig&la,^  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oanimna,  waa 
the  port  of  the  Biturigea  Viyiaci,  and  a  place  of  great  commerce  under 
the  empire:  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  II.,  and  was  also  the 
seat  of  an  uniyersity.  The  only  Roman  building  atill  existing  is  the 
amphitheatre,  called  the  Arhss,  now  in  a  much  shattered  state. 
YeBunna,  Perigueuxy  the  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  was  on  a  branch  of 
the  Duranius :  the  Roman  remains  are  extensive,  consisting  of  several 
bridges,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  citadel,  and  a  round 
building  named  the  Tour  de  Vesone,  about  200  ft.  in  circumference  ;  there 


*  The  Arrerni  claimed  deeeent  from  the  Trojsna : — 

Anremique  aosi  Latio  w  flngere  fratres 

Sanguine  ah  Iliaoo  popoli.  Luc.  I.  427. 

7  Note  «  ahove. 

*  The  terminations  of  rery  many  of  the  Gallic  names  of  tawnB  were  atgnifi- 
cant;  e.g.  -dunwn  «  "hill;»'  -durum  (compare  the  Welsh  dtcr)  =  "water;" 
-rif«m=««* ford;"  -ft<m4i  =  "houndary;"  -*fwo  —  " hridje ;"  -wivtia  =  " fleld." 
These  Celtic  terminations  were  combined  by  the  Romans  with  Latin  prefixes  in 
many  cases  ;  e.g,  Aogustobona,  JuUomagas,  ico. 

>  It  is  noticed  by  Clandian  {in  Si^,  i.  187) :~ 
-Invadit  muros  Elnsse,  notisdma  dndum 
Tecta  petens. 
1  The  pronunciation  of  the  name  Is  decided  by  Ausonins»  who  was  a  native  of 
Burdigala,  and  describes  the  place  at  length  in  his  Ordo  Ifobiiium  Urhium ;~ 
Bnrdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  oobU 
Mitis  ubi  et  rigiue  larga  indulgentia  teme.  xiv.  8* 

Diligo  Burdigalam :  Romam  oolo.     CiTis  in  hac  aom. 
Consul  in  ambabus.     Cun»  hie,  iU  sella  curuUs.    Id.  S9. 
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are  several  Roman  camps  about  the  town.  BivSna,^  Cahors,  the  capital 
of  the  Gadurcij  stood  on  the  Oltis :  it  was  silpplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  about  19  miles  in  length,  a  magnificent  work,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  extant :  ruins  of  the  baths  and  of  the  theatre  have  also 
been  discovered.  Segodlinam,  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  Ruteni,  was  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Tarnis.  AiLdeiitam,  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  has 
been  variously  identified  with  Javoh  and  ArUerrieux.  Oer^via,  a  town 
of  the  Arvemi,  was  situated  on  a  mountain,  still  named  Gergoie,  about 
4  miles  S.  of  Glermontf  and  W.  of  the  Elaver  ;  in  front  of  the  town  is  a 
lower  hill  named  Puy  de  Jussat:  this  place  was  the  scene  of  some  im- 
portant operations  in  the  Gkdlic  War,  when  Vercingetorix  was  attacked 
by  Csasar :  the  former  was  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  Gtergovia  ;  the 
latter  seized  the  Pay  de  Jiisaat,  and  brought  it  into  communication  with 
his  camp:  he  then  assaulted  Gergovia  from  the  S.  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  the  enemv's  attention  by  a  feigned  attack  on  the  N.W.  ; 
the  troops  succeeded  m  getting  on  the  plateau,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  back.  AugaBtonexnStiuii,  Clermont^  the  capital  of  the  Arverni, 
was  on  the  Elaver :  the  modern  name  is  derived  from  the  Clarus  Mans 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Avarlcum,  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  stood  on  a  branch  of  the  Cans :  its  walla  are  particularly  described 
by  Cffisar  ^B.  G,  vii.  23),  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  in  B.C.  52. 
AugaBtoritain,  Limoges,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lemovices.  Hediolftnum, 
Saintes,  the  capital  of  the  Santones,  stood  on  the  Carantonus :  the 
remains  still  existing  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre  prove  it  to 
have  been  an  important  town :  there  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Germa- 
nicus  Csesar,  singularly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Charente.  limSnnm, 
Poitiers,  the  capital  of  the  Pictooes,  was  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Vienne ;  there  are  remains  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
20,000  persons  ;  the  walls  are  7  French  feet  thick. 

II.  Nabbonbnsis. 

§  7.  Narboneniis,'  or,  as  it  was  originally  termed,  Frovincia,  ex- 
tended along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inland  to  the  Rhone  on  the  N.,  and  Ms.  Cebenna  on  the  W. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  chains  already  noticed  as  forming  its 
limits,  there  were  no  other  momitains  in  this  portion  of  GalUa.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Bhod&niU)  which  enters  the  province  at  the  Lacus  - 
Lemannus,  and  nms  first  to  the  W.,  as  far  as  Lugdmium,  then  S.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms  a  delta :  it  receives  as  tributaries, 


*  The  name  is  derived  by  Ausonius  from  di,  "god,"  and  von,  "water"  :— 

Divona  Celtaram  lingua,  Fons  addite  Divis.  Clar.  Urb.  {Bwdig.)  32. 

*  Its  limits  are  thus  described  by  Ausonius  : — 

Insinuant  qua  se  Sequanis  Allobroges  oris, 

Excluduntque  Italos  Alpina  cacumina  fines ; 

Qua  Pyrenaicis  nivibus  dirimuntur  Iberi ; 

Qua  rapitur  prseceps  Rhodanus  genitore  Lemano, 

Interiusque  premnnt  Aquitanica  rura  Gebennee, 

Usque  in  Tectosagos  primsevo  nomine  Volcas, 

Totum  Narbo  ftiit.  Ord,  Nob,  Urb.  xiii.  4. 

2  E  3 
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on  its  left  bank,  the  lOra,^  Isere,  which  rifles  in  the  Alps,  and, 
flowing  by  Gratianopolis,  Orenchle,  joins  the  main  stream  a  little  N. 
of  Valentia ;  the  Snlgas,  Sorgue,  which  joins  at  Yindaliiun ;  and  the 
Drusntiaf  Duranccy  which  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  rushes  down 
with  a  violent  coarse  to  the  Rhone  at  Avenio.  The  other  riyers 
which  flow  into  tlie  Mediterranean  are — ^the  Yams,  Var,  which  in  its 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Italy ;  the  Arainia, 
Hemtdty  rising  in  the  Gehenna,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Agatha ; 
the  Ataz,^  Attagns,  or  Harbo,  Aude,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  to  the  E.  of  Narbo :  and  lastly  the 
Telia  or  Susoino,  Tet,  near  the  border  of  Spain. 

§  8.  The  chief  tribes  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  were— the  Bardteea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast ;  the  Yoles 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  TMosiges  and  the  Areeomlei.  who 
occupied  the  whole  coimtry  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone, 
the  former  W.,  the  latter  E.  of  the  lunge  of  Gehenna ;  the  BalyM, 
or  Ballnvii,  E.  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Druentia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean; the  OavareSf  N.  of  the  Druentia  about  Avenio;  the 
Yoeontii,'  more  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  from  the  Dmentia 
to  the  Isara ;  and  lastly,  the  AllobrSges,'  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Isara,  and  the  Lake  Leman.  Narbonensis  contained,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  proximity  to  the  Italian  frontier,  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Gaul.  In  the  interior  were  Aquas  Sextisp,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  the  country,  Narbo,  the  earliest  colony  \V.  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  future  capital  of  the  province,  Arelate,  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  Nemausus  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo,  and  Yienna  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  S.  of 
Lugdunum.  These  towns  were  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. On  the  coast  we  meet  with  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Massalia, 
which  attained  a  high  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  planted 
several  colonies  along  the  coast ;  and  Forum  Julii,  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  on  this  coast. 

ZUibSris,  Elne,  was  the  nearest  town  to  the  Spaaish  frontier  on  the 
coast-road  from  Narbo :  Hannibal  passed  through  it  on  his  advance  to 
Italy.  Bnsoino  lay  on  the  same  route  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  : 


*  Hannibal  followed  the  oonrie  of  this  stream,  **  Arar,"  in  lArj,  zxi.  SI,  being 
a  corrupt  reading  for  Isara.  The  in)rola  of  whidi  he  speaka  was  at  the  Jnnctioii 
of  the  rivers. 

*  Mitis  Ataz  Latias  gandet  nan  ferre  carinas. 
Finis  et  Hesperic,  promoto  Umite,  Yams.  Lvc  i*  403. 

•  Hannibal's  ronte  lay  through  their  territory  :— 

Jam  fkeiles  campos,  Jam  rura  VooontU  earpit.         8n-  Ital.  ill.  467. 
7  jEmula  neo  virtus  Capua,  nee  Spartacus  aoer, 

Novisque  rebus  infldells  Allobrox.  Hon.  I^o4.  xtL  5, 
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its  name  has  been  ixunsformed  into  BotutUon,  and  the  site  of  the  town 
is  at  Ccutel  EousiUon,  Toldta,  Toulouse,  a  town  of  the  Tectosages,  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gktrumna :  it  was  enriched  with  the  gold  and 
silver  found  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  which  was  kept  in  the 
temples  as  a  sacred  deposit.  The  plunder  of  these  treasures  by  Csepio, 
followed  as  it  was  by  his  defeat  by  the  Cimbri,  led  to  the  proverb 
"Aurum  Tolosanum,"  as  a  warning  against  sacrilege.  It  afterwards 
became  a  colonia,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  seat  of  art  and  literature." 
The  important  town  of  Karbo,  or  KarbSna,  Narhonne,  which  the  Romans 
elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  province,  stood  on  the  river  Ataz  :  it 
belonged  originally  to  the  Yolcse  Arecomici,  and  was  first  occupied 
by  a  Boman  colony  in  b.c.  118,  and  sumamed  *' Martins"  or  Marcius, 
probably  after  a  consul  who  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  Ligurian 
tribe  in  that  year.  It  was  at  all  times  an  important  commercial  town, 
the  Atax  being  navigable  up  to  it ;  but  its  chief  importance  was  due  to 
its  position  in  reference  to  Spain  and  Aquitania.  It  was  adorned  with 
public  buildings,^  none  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  though  numerous 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  The  adjacent  coast  was  famous  for 
its  oysters.  Baeteme,  B^iera,^  was  on  the  Orbis,  E.  of  Narbo,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wine-producing  district:  there  are  vestiges  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  an  aquedudi.  Kemansus,  Nimes,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Voice  Arecomid,  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo.  The  town  was  itself  large,  and  contained  twenty- 
four  villages  in  its  territory.  The  remains  of  the  old  town  are  very  fine : 
the  amphitheatre,  which  is  tolerably  perfect,  was  437  feet  in  diameter, 
and  could  hold  17,000  persons;  the  present  height  of  the  walls  is  70  feet : 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  temple  de(ficated  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus, 
now  used  as  a  museum,  and  named  Maison  Carrief  76  feet  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  30  Corinthiaii  fluted  pillars.  The  famous  fountain,  noticed  by 
Ausonius,'  still  exists,  but  the  chief  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from 
some  springs  near  Uziis,  and  conveyed  by  a  splendid  aqueduct:  a  portion 


Aqueduct  of  Nemaiisus,  now  called  the  Pont  du  Gard. 


8  Hence  Martial  (ix.  100)  terms  it  Palladia  :— 

Te  sibi  PaUadisB  antetulit  toga  docta  ToIomb. 
*  Quern  pulcherrima  jam  redire  Narbo.  Makt.  viii.  72. 

1  Festus  Avienus  (589)  famishes  us  with  a  link  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  names  :— 

Dehinc 
Besaram  stetisse  fama  casca  tradidit. 
*  Non  Aponos  potu,  vitrea  non  luce  Nemausus 
Purior.  Ord,  Ifob,  Urh.  xiv.  33. 
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of  thiB  work  remaiiu  acro«  ihe  valley  of  Vardo,  and  is  named  the  Patd 
du  Gard:  it  has  three  tiers  of  arches;  the  lowest  containing  six  arches, 
the  next  elcFen,  and  the  upper  one  thirty-five;  the  total  height  is  about 
135  feet,  and  the  length  on  the  top  about  870.  Aielila,  Aries,  a  town 
of  the  Salyes,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  the  point 
where  it  bifurcates.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  with  the  surname  of  Sextani,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  was  improved  by  CJonstantine,  and  a  new  town  *  added  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river  at  TrinqaetaiUe,  The  amphitheatre,  of 
which  there  are  remains,  was  capable  of  holding  20,000  spectators  :  it 
is  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  that  of  Nemausus.  An  Egyptian  obelisk 
and  some  ancient  tombs  are  the  other  most  interesting  monuments. 
Aqites  86QCti«,  Aix,  the  first  Roman  colony  planted  in  Gaul,  B.C.  122, 
stood  about  18  Roman  miles  N.  of  Massilia.  Its  name  indicates  both 
the  presence  of  mineral  waters,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sextius 
Calvinus.  The  great  battle,  in  b.c.  102,  between  Marius  and  the 
German  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  was  probably  fought  at 
Meiragijtes,  two  leagues  from  Massilia,  the  modem  name  bemg  a  cor- 
ruption of  Marti  Ager.  Mmiiiliw,  or  ¥tilHll1ii,  as  the  Greeks  wrote  it, 
Maneilles,  stood  on  a  bay  some  distance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rather  sterile  district.^  The  accounts  of  its  foimda- 
tion  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  they  agree  in  asserting  that  Pho-> 
cseans  settled  there  about  6o0  B.C.*  It  was  built  on  rocky  ground: 
the  harbour,  named  Lacydon,  faced  the  S.,  and  lay  beneath  a  rock  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre.  Both  the  harbour  and  city  were  well  walled, 
and  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent,  but  contained  few  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  Ephesium,  or  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
and  the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  citadel. 
Massalia  became  an  ally  of  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  was 
aided  by  her,  in  B.c.  154,  against  the  ligurian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates.  In  B.C.  49,  it  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
taken  after  a  long  siege  by  C.  TreJ^nius,  Casar^s  leg<Uu$.  The  oon- 
stitution  of  the  town  was  aristocratic,  and  its  institutions  were  generally 
good.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple  and  temperate :  literature 
and  medicinal  science  were  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent.  Its  com- 
merce was  extensive,  and  it  planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  G&ul 
and  Spain.  Its  prosperity  declined  after  the  planting  of  a  Roman 
colony  at  Narbo.  Fomm  Jnlii,  Fr€ju9t  was  the  chief  naval  station  of 
the  Romans,  and  held  the  same  position  which  TouUm  (the  ancient 
Telo  Martiiii)  now  holds  on  thu  coast.  It  lay  considerably  E.  of 
Massalia,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  which  was  partly  enclosed  by 


'  It  is  hence  termed  bj  Aoaonius  duplex :  it  also  received  the  name  of  Ooa- 
stantina: — 

Fande,  duplex  Arelate,  tuos,  blanda  hosplta,  portui, 
Gallula  Roma  Arelas  :  qusm  Narbo  Martins,  et  quam 
Accolit  AlpiniB  opolenta  Vienna  colonis.  Ord.  Olor.  Vrh.  viii.  1. 

*  It  produced  the  vine : — 

Cum  tna  eentenoe  expugnet  sportula  elves, 

Pumea  Massiliie  ponere  vina  potes.  Mart.  xiii.  ISS. 

A  Ari«totle  names  Euscenus,  and  Plutarch  Protos,  as  its  founder.  There  is  a 
romantic  story  that  one  of  these  two  was  chosen  as  husband  by  the  dao^hter  of 
NannuM,  king  of  the  country,  her  choice  being  signlfled  by  the  presentation  of  a 
eup  of  water,  or  of  wine  and  water. 
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two  moles :  the  entr<uice  of  the  bay  has  been  choked  up  by  the  deposits 
of  the  river  Argenteus,  and  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  now  3000  feet 
from  the  sea.  The  place  was  probably  named  after  Julius  Caesar,  but 
it  first  became  a  station  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  had  various  sur- 
names, such  as  Classica,  from  its  being  the  station  of  the  fleet,  and  Octa- 
vanorum,  probably  from  the  8th  legion  being  settled  there.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Cn.  Agricola,  and  was  further  known  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  sauce  named  garum.  A  triumphal  arch,  the  rdins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, an  old  gateway,  and  parts  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain. 
Antip^liB,  Antihes,  further  E.  on  the  coast,  was  a  colony  of  Massalia, 
and  under  the  Romans  a  municipium :  it  was  rather  famous  for  its 
pickle :  there  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and  a  few  other  buildings  there.^ 
Ayenio,  Avignouy  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Druentia  with  the  Rhone : 
it  was  reputed  a  colony  of  Massalia.  AraiuiOi  Orange,  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  near  the  £.  bank  of  the  Rhone;  it  became  a 
colony  with  the  additional  title  of  SecundanOrum.  The  Roman  remains 
are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  triumphal  arch,  ^bout 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  inscribed  **  Mario,"  but  of  a  later 
period  than  the  Marius  who  defeated  the  Teutones  ;  and  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  near  the  town.  Ebrodfinnm,  Emhrun^  was  situated  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Druentia  under  the  Cottian  Alps :  it  became  the 
capital  of  Alpes  Maritimse.  Brigantiiixii,  Brianfon,  was  the  first  town 
in  Qaul  on  the  road  from  Segusio  over  Mont  Genevre :  at  this  point  the 
road  branched  oflf  W.  to  the  valley  of  the  Isara,  and  S.W.  to  that  of  the 
Druentia.  Yiexma,  Viennef  lay  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the 
country  of  the  AUobroges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a 
coionia,  and  a  great  place,  even  rivalling  Lugdunum.''  The  foundations 
of  the  massive  Roman  walls,  20  feet  thick,  still  remain;  there  are  also 
some  arcades  which  probably  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  thermae,  a  well 
preserved  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  Augustus  and 
Livia,  now  used  as  a  museum,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
of  four  large  aqueducts,  chiefly  constructed  under  ground.  Pilate  is  said 
to  have  been  banished  to  Vienna:  an  unfinished  pyramid  on  a  quadran- 
gular base,  of  a  total  height  of  52  feet,  is  called,  without  any  good 
reason,  "  Pontius  Pilate's  Tomb." 

Roman  Roada. — The  Via  AoreUa  was  carried  on  under  Augustus  from 
Vada  Sabbata  in  Liguria  to  Arelate  on  the  Rhone,  passing  through 
Antipolis,  Forum  Julii,  and  Aquee  Sextise.  From  Arelate  the  chief  line 
of  communication  with  Spain  commenced,  passing  thcough  Nemausus 
and  Narbo.  A  road  sometimes  named  Via  Boxnitia  ran  along  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhone  through  Vienna  to  Lugdunum.  From  Vienna  roads 
led  to  the  Alpis  Qraia,  LttUe  St  Bernard^  and  to  the  Alpis  Cottia, 
Mont  Genevre, 


0  Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  fllia  thynni 

Essem  si  scombri,  non  tibi  missa  for6m#    *  Mart.  xiii.  103. 

T  Its  beauty  is  referred  to  by  Martial,  and  its  state  of  culture  may  be  inferred 
firom  the  circumstance  that  both  his  own  and  Pliny's  works  were  to  be  had  at  the^ 
booksellers'  shops  there  : — 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos, 

Inter  delicias,  pulchra  Vienna,  suas.  In.  vii.  88. 

It  was  also  famous  for  its  wine  : — 

HflBC  de  Titifera  yenifse  picata  Vienna 
Ne  dubites :  misit  Romulus  ipse  mihi.  In.  xiii.  107. 
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of  the  Alps,  to  llhutrate  Hannibal's  Route. 


HanmbdTs  Jtfareb. — ^The  route  pursued  l^  Haimibal  in  his  celebrated 
expedition  from  Spain  to  Italy,  lay  wholly  through  the  portion  of  Gaul 
we  have  been  describing.  He  entered  it  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thenoe  followed  the  coast-road  by  Ruscino,  Narbo,  and 
Kemausus,  reaching  the  Rhone  a  little  above  Avenio.  Having  crossed 
the  river,  he  followed  up  the  leffc  bank  to  the  Isara^  and  thence  along 
the  latter  stream  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Alps  near  OrenoUe.  From  this  point  his  route  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  some  authorities  he  pursued  the  route  marked  I.  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  which  follows  the  Isara^  and  crosses  the  lAtOe  SL 
Bernard  into  the  valley  of  iio<to,and  thence  down  to  Turin:  according 
to  others  he  pursued  route  II.,  which  follows  the  Are  over  Mt.  CenU, 
and  thence  straiffht  down  to  Susa  and  Turin:  lastly,  he  may  have 
pursued  route  lU.,  following  the  Romanoke  by  Bourg  d'Oyeans  and 
across  ML  Oenhre»  The  objections  to  route  I.  are  its  length,  and  the 
fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Dora  was  occupied  by  a  very  warlike  tribe, 
the  Salassi,  who  would  not  have  permitted  Hannibal's  army  to  pass 
unopposed.  Between  II.  and  III.  there  is  not  much  to  choose :  but  the 
latter  was  probably  the  one :  at  all  events  the  Mont  Oenevre  route  was 
the  more  frequented  route  in  the  Roman  period;  it  was  probably  the 
one  explored  by  Pompey  in  b.c.  77,  and  was  certainly  followed  by 
Ceesar  m  his  expedition-  against  the  Helvetians.  The  two  stations  Ad 
Martis  and  Brigantio  are  the  modem  Oulx  and  Brian^on, 

Many  of  the  villages  on  the  road  to  St.  Bernard  derive  their  names 
from  the  Roman  miles  measured  from  Vienna,  as  SepUme  (7),  Oytier  (8), 
and  Diimoz  (10). 

III. — LuoDinn&Nsis. 

§  9.  LngdnxMniis  was  separated  from  Aquitania  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Liger,  and  from  Narbonensis  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Rhodanus  :  on 
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the  E.,  where  it  was  contiguous  to  Belgica,  there  was  no  natural 
boundary,  but  the  limit  between  them  would  be  coincident  with  a 
line  leaving  the  Rhine  near  its  great  bend  at  BasUj  and  striking 
across  to  the  British  Channel  at  the  point  where  the  60th  parallel 
falls  on  it.  The  mountain  range  of  Jura  lies  wholly  in  Lugdunensis, 
and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  border  streams  of  the  Liger  and  the 
Shodanus,  the  former  of  which  receives  on  its  right  bank  at  Julio- 
magus  the  Kednftna,  Mayenne,  while  the  latter  has  an  important 
tributary  in  the  Arar,  8a6ne^^  which  rises  in  Yosegus,  and  flows 
with  a  slow  current  to  the  S.,  receiving  the  DuMs*  Douhs,  on  its  left 
bank,  and  joining  the  main  stream'  at  Lugdunum.  We  have 
further  to  notice  the  Seqii&na,  Seine,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
S.  of  Langres,  and  flows  to  the  N.W.  into  the  British  Cha/nnd :  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Matrdna,  Mame,  and  the  Isftra,  Oise, 
with  its  tributary  the  Ax6na,  Aisne ;  and  on  its  left  bank  the 
loaunus,  Tonne^  which  is  known  to  us  only  from,  inscriptions. 

§  10.  The  nations  occupying  Lugdunensis  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
were — the  Segusiftni,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Rhodanus,  and,  in 
Ga9sar*s  time  at  all  events,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhodanus 
and  the  Arar;  the  JEdui,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Arar;  the 
LingSnes,^  Lcmgres,  about  the  sources  of  the  Mame  and  Seine,  N.'of 
the  Mdm ;  the  8en5nM>  Sens,  N.W.  of  the  -^dui  to  the  Sequana 
near  Paris;  the  Camttes,^  Chartres,  between  the  Sequana  below 
Paris,  and  the  Liger,  and  even  beyond  the  Liger  to  the  Elaver; 
the  Auleroi,  between  the  Sequana  in  its  lower  course  and  the  Liger, 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  SburovIceB,"  Evreux,  in  the  N., 
and  the  Cenomftni,  Mam^,  in  the  S. ;  the  Namnites,  Nantes,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liger  near  its  mouth ;  the  Armoriei/  a  general 
name  for  the  maritime  tribes  between  the  mouths  of  the  Liger  and 
of  the  Sequana,   of  which  the  most  important  were  the   VenSti, 


*  The  modern  name  is  derived  firom  Saucona,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  Gallic  name  of  the  river. 

>  Qua  Rhodanus  raptum  velocibus  undis 

In  maxe  fert  Ararim.  Lvc.  i.  483. 

1  The  lingones  are  described  as  a  warlike  race  by  Lucan  : — 
Castraqne  quaa  Vogesi  curvam  super  ardua  rupem 
Pugnaoes  pictis  cohibebant  Lingonas  armis.  i.  397. 

«  They  are  noticed  by  TibuUus  (i.  7,  12)  under  the  form  of  Camuti  :— 
Camuti  et  flavi  c»mla  lympfaa  Liger. 

*  In  CsBsar  [B,Q,  iii.  17)  the  text  has  Eburones  instead  of  Eburovices.  The 
reading  In  vii.  75,  **  Bnumovii/'  as  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  is  probably  an 
interpolation ;  the'  Brannovlces  noticed  in  the  same  passage  must  have  been  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  they  lived  S.  of  the  JSdui;  the  DiabUntes,  N.W.  of  the 
Cenomani,  are  noticed  as  a  branch  of  the  Aulerci  by  Ptolemy. 

*  The  name  Armorica  is  derived  flrom  the  Celtic  words  or,  **  on,"  and  mor, 
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Vannes,  on  the  coast  W.  of  the  Namnetes,  a  sea-faring  race,  \irho 
carried  on  trade  with  Britain,  and  who,  from  the  character  of  their 
coast,  broken  up  by  numerous  promontories  or  lingfdce  sunounded 
with  sliallow  water,  enjoyed  great  security ;  the  Oiismii,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Brttagne;  and  the  Unalli,  in  the  peninsuU  of  Cotantin, 
Lugdunensis  contained  comparatiyely  few  towns  of  importance: 
Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stood  opposite  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar.  Augustodunum,  near  the 
Liger,  is  proved,  by  its  extensive  remains,  to  have  been  a  fine 
town ;  antl  the  ix)sition  of  Gen&bum,  in  command  of  the  passage 
across  tlie  Liper,  rendered  it  a  valuable  military  station.  The 
modem  capital  of  France  is  represented  by  Lutetia,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  small  place,  but  valuable  from  its  safe  position  on 
an  island  in  the  Seiney  whence  either  bank  was  accessible  to  its 
inhabitants. 

The  Roman  colony  of  Lugdftimm  was  planted  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus 
in  B.C.  43,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  It  Btood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arar  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  named  Fourviere.  The 
modem  town  of  Lyoru  originally  occupied  the  same  site,  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Arar  and  Rhone  being  a 
modem  addition.  The  position  of  Lugdunum,  as  a  place  of  trade 
and  a  central  spot  of  communication,  secured  to  it  a  large  amount  of 
prosperity.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Seneca's  time,  and  restored 
by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Septimius 
Severus  in  a.d.  197.  Between  the  two  rivers  stood  the  Ara  Augusti,^ 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  sixty  states  of  Gaul,  each  of  which  was 
represented  by  a  figure.  A  church  was  planted  at  Lugdunum  at  an- 
early  period,  which  suffered  a  furious  persecution  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  a.d.  172  or  177  :  Irenseus  was  one  of  its  bishops.  The 
Roman  remains  are  small :  there  are  traces  of  a  theatre  on  the  Flaee  def 
MinijneSi  and  of  a  camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  8a6ne:  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  great  aqueduct  (50  miles  long)  are  preserved  at  CJuim- 
ponost :  there  were  two  other  aqueducts  of  great  length.  Cairillflwinn, 
ChMon,  was  a  town  of  the  JEdni  on  the  Arar:  the  Romans  kept  a  fleet 
of  some  kind  thera,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  conomercial 
importance.  Bibraete,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  AugustodHnimi, 
whence  the  modem  Autun,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  .£dui,  and  stood 
on  a  tributary  of  the  Liger:  it  was  the  chief  place  of  education  for  the 
noble  youths  of  Qaul,  and  was  altogether  a  very  important  town.  Near 
it  Csesar  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  a  pitched  cattle :  it  was  seized  by 
Sacrovir  in  a.d.  21,  was  taken  by  Tetricus  in  the  time  of  Qallienus,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  AtUla.  The  Roman  remains  at 
Autun  Are  numerous,  consisting  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  with  t^wo  of 
the  main  entrances,  Porte  dArrouXj  50  feet  high  and  60  broad,  and 
Porte  8t  Andr^f  60  feet  high  and  40  broad,  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  a  naumachia  near  it  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  three  laige  ponds  outside  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Janus :  the  names  Monjeu  (Mons  Jovis)«and  Chaumar 


*  Aut  LQgdnnensem  rhetor  dictaros  ad  aram.  Jw.  i.  44. 
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(Campus  Martius)  are  vestiges  of  the  Roman  era.  Alesia,  Alise,  a  town 
of  the  Mandubii,  was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  between  the  streams  Loze 
and  Lozerain,  tributaries  of  the  Yonne.  It  was  here  that  the  Grauls, 
under  Vercingetorix,  made  their  final  stand  in  B.C.  52.  AgexLcUoTun,  Sens, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones,  and  imder  the  later  Roman  empire 
became  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  IV.  Lutetia,  Paris,  the  capital  of 
the  Parisii,  stood  on  the  Sequana,  and  was  originally  confined  to  an 
island  forming  a  portion  of  La  Git^  (derived  from  oivitas),  the  original 
isle  having  been  increased  since  the  Roman  period,  by  the  addition  of 
two  other  small  islands.  It  was  never  a  lai^e  place  imder  the  Romans, 
though  it  may  have  occupied  some  ground  on  one  or  both  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  which  the  island  was  connected  by  bridges.  The 
place  was  threatened  by  Labienus,  in  b.c.  52,  without  effect.  Julian 
spent  a  winter,  and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there,  a.d.  358.  Some 
sculptured  stones,  and  a  portion  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  are  the 
only  Roman  remains.  Botom&gxiB,  which  was  afterwards  contracted 
into  Rotomum,  and  this  into  BoueUf  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vello- 
casses  on  the  Sequana.  Gen&bum,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
Aureli&iii,  and  hence  Orleans,  was  an  emporium  of  the  Camutes  on  the 
Ldger  :  it  wsub  the  focus  of  the  great  insurrection  in  B.C.  52,  and  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar  :  its  later  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  after  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose  reign  the  walls,  of  which 
there  are  some  traces,  may  have  been  built.  Csesarodftanin,  Tours,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Turones  (whence  the  modem  name),  was  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Liger.  Juliom&gnu,  the  capital  of  the  Andecavi,  &om 
whom  its  modern  name  Angers  comes,  was  on  the  Meduana,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Liger. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Lugdunensis  were  two  groups  of  islands — 
VenetitoflB  Insnlae,  off  the  W.  coast,  of  which  VindiliB,  Belle-Isle,  is  the 
largest ;  and  Csesarga,  Jersey,  Samia,  Guernsey,  and  Bidfimai  Aldemey, 
off  the  N.  coast. 

IV. — ^Belgica. 

§  11.  Belgioa  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  rivers  Sequana  and 
Matrona ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Fretum  Gallicum,  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Jnra,  Vosegas,  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  fall  within  these  limits,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing rivers — the  border  stream  of  the  Bhenos,  which  rises  on  the 
W.  side  of  Ms.  Adula,  passes  through  the  Lacus  VenStus,  Z.  of 
Constance,  in  its  upper  course,  receives  as  tributaries  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Kava,  Ndhe,  at  Bingium,  Bingen,  and  the  Kosellia,^  Moselle^ 


«  The  Mosella  is  undoubtedly  noticed  in  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  15)  in  the  words  «*ad 
confluentem  Mosce  et  Rheni."     Whether  the  river  was  called  Mesa  as  well  as 
Mosella,  or  whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  the  author  or  his  copyists,  is  uncertain. 
The  banks  of  the  Moselle  presented  very  much  the   same  appearance  in  the 
4th  century  a.d.  as  at  present,  being  well  clad  with  vines : — 
Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu 
Et  rapes  et  aprica  jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 
Yitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatre.  Auson.  Idyl,  x.  154. 

•  Its  . 
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ftt  GonfloentflB,  CM^ntz^  and  finally  discharged  its  waters  through 
two  main  streams,^  of  which  the  western,  uniting  with  the  Mosa, 
received  the  name  of  YahUis,  Waal^  while  the  eastern  retained  the 
name  of  the  original  stream ;  the  Mesa,  Meuse  or  Maas^  which  rises 
about  48"*  K.  lat.,  and  flows  towards  the  N.,  receiving,  as  above 
noticed,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  before  its  discharge ;  the  Sealdis, 
SchMe^  more  to  the  W.,  which  is  described  by  Caesar  {B,  G,  vi.  33) 
as  flowing  into  the  Mosa ;  and,  lastly,  the  Samira,  Somme^  which 
fidls  into  the  Fretum  Gallicnm  in  the  W.  part  of  the  province. 

§12.  The  most  important  tribes*  were  located  in  the  following 
manner— the  Hslvetii,'  in  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  between  Jnra 
on  the  W.,  the  Rhone  on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  N.  and  E. ; 
they  were  divided  into  four  pagi,  or  cantons,  of  which  two  are  named, 
viz. :  Urbigenus,  or  Verbigenus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reached 


Its  ohMrAtd  tipeot  is  notioed : — 

Hand  aliter  plaeidm  saMer  Tftda  Imta  MoseUs 

Detegit  •dnixtos  non  eonoolor  herba  Upfflos. — Armas,  Idf^.  x.  7S. 
'  Fliay  notloes,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  specified,  a  third,  named 
ntivua«  wbieh  flowed  towards  the  N.  into  the  lakes  (Zttider  Zee),  This  was 
probahly  identtoal  with  the  artifleial  channel,  Fossa  Dnudilia,  of  which  Tadtos 
■peaks  {Amh,  ii.  6).  Ptolemy  notioes  three  outlets,  all  of  them  N.  of  the  Moss. 
In  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  oonfliotiiig  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  Bfaine 
Proper,  which  deviates  fimn  the  Woai  at  Punmerden  and  enters  the  sea  nesr 
Leyien,  was  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany. 

*  The  ethnology  of  Belgica  is  involTed  in  considerable  diffleulty :  generaUy 
speaMng  it  will  be  found  that  the  dlTinons  of  this  province  represent  the  two 
main  elements  of  the  population,  t.«.  that  the  tribes  in  the  two  Germanis  were 
Germans,  and  those  in  the  two  Belgiose  were  Bdgians.  But  it  must  he  remarked 
that  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  Belgica  were  to  a  certain  extent  Germans. 
We  may  instance  the  Menapii,  Nerrii,  and  Treveri. 

•  The  Helvetii  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  Cesar's  wars  in 

B.C.  &8.  They  formed  the 
plan  of  migrating  in  a  body 
from  their  own  territory 
into  the  heart  of  GaBia. 
Cssar  prevented  them  from 
entering  Pro  vincia  by  throw- 
ing up  a  wan,  probahly  of 
earth,  19  miles  long  and 
16  feet  high,  marked  ▲  a  in 
the  accompanying  plan, 
along  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Khone  (1)  from  the  point 
(4)  where  it  issues  from 
L.  Leman  (2)  across  the 
Ante  (8)  to  where  the  Mt. 
aux  Vaehes  (6)  presses  the 
8.  side  of  the  river.  The 
Helvetii  were  compelled 
therefore  to  go  through  the 
pass  of  Fort  PBoluee  on  the 
N.  side,  and  thus  to  follow 

JfJ/tS*  *'^„^  *^e  Rl^oae  to  the  Arar.    They  ifrere  met  by  Caesar  and  utterly 
iefeated  near  Bibracte,  and  only  1 10,000  letomed  home  out  <rf  800,000. 


Map  showing  the  posiUon  of  Caasar's  Marus. 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Arar. 
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from  Salodurum,  ScHothum,  as  far  as  Aquas  Helveticse,  Baden,  near 
the  Aar  ;  and  Tigurinus  more  to  the  S.,  between  L.  Morat  on  the  N., 
Jura  on  the  W.,  and  the  L,  of  Genet^a  on  the  S.,  its  limits  on  the 
£.  not  being  known ;  the  other  two  pagi  are  not  named,  but  may 
have  been  the  TugSni,  between  L.  Zurich  and  L.  of  Cotistanz^  and  the 
Ambrones  to  the  8.  of  the  two  first ;  the  Saiiraei>  along  the  Rhine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bdaile ;  the  Seqnftai,^  between  the  upper  Arar 
in  the  W.,  Jura  in  the  £.,  and  the  Bhone,  near  Geneva,  in  the  S.; 
the  Leupi,'  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Moselle  ;  the  Semi,  Eheima, 
between  the  Mame  and  the  Meuse ;  the  German  tribes  of  the  Triboodf 
HemSteS)  and  VaagiSnM,'  along  the  Upper  Rhine ;  the  Xeiiomatrid, 
Metz,  N.  of  the  Leuci  on  the  course  of  the  Mosdle,  and  at  one  time 
reaching  K  to  the  Rhine,  but  subsequently  restricted  to  the  W.  of 
the  Voeges  by  the  German  immigrants ;  the  Treviri^  or  Troveri, 
IVeves,  on  the  Lower  MoseUcy  from  the  Meuse  in  the  W.  to  the 
Rhine  in  the  E.,  though  their  position  on  the  course  of  the  latter 
river  is  by  no  means  well  defined ;  the  JTbii,  a  German  tribe,  who 
in  Ceesar's  time  lived  E.  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  Treveri,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  a  district 
between  the  Treveri  and  the  Gugemi,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
Cologne ;  the  Gugemi  to  the  N. ;  the  Batavi,^  a  branch  of  the  Chatti 
who  left  their  country  and  settled,  before  Caesar's  time,  in  the  island 
(Batavorum  insula)  formed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  N.  and  S.  and  the  sea  on  the  W. ;  the  Kenapii,  in  Caesar's 
time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  W.  as 
the  Morini  (the  German  tribes  of  the  VsipStes  and  TencthSri  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  settled  in  their  territory)  ;  the  Kervii "  on  the  right 


1  The  Sequani  appear  to  have  been  skilftU  weavera : — 
Hanc  tibi  Seqaanices  pingraexn.  textricis  alumnam, 

Qu8B  LacedsBmonium  barbara  nomen  habet ; 
Sordida,  aed  gelido  non  aspernanda  Decembii 

Dona,  peregrinam  mittimua  endromida.  Mart.  iv.  19. 

>  The  Lead  and  Remi  are  noticed  by  Lucan  as  skilM  spearmen : — 

OptimuB  excnaso  LeucuB  Rhemusque  lacerto.  1.  424. 

*  £t  qui  te  lazis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braccis 

Yangiones.  Luc.  1.  480. 

"*  Tu  qaoqae,<totatas  eonverti  pnslia,  Trevlr.  Id.  i.  441. 

»  The  Batavi  are  described  as  a  fierce  race,  of  large  size,  with  light  or  red 
hair :— 

Batavique  truces^  quos  sere  recurvo 

Stridentes  acuere  tubae.  Luc,  i.  431. 

Hie  petit  Euphraten  javeniB  donitique  Batavi 
Cttstodes  aqnilas,  armis  industriua.  Juv.  riii.  51. 

Sum  flguli  luaus,  rn/f  persona  Batavi.  Mart.  xiv.  176. 

Jam  puer  auricomo  preeformidate  Batayo.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  608. 

*  The  Nervii  offered  a  most  determined  resistance  to  the  Romans :  they  were 
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bank  of  the  upper  Scdldis ;  the  Mffldni  '  along  the  sea-coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scaldis  in  the  E.  to  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  in 
the  W. ;  the  Bellov&ei,  Beauvais^  between  the  upper  Samara  and  the 
Sequana,  reputed  the  first  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  numbers  and 
influence ;  and  the  CaUtL,  Caux,  on  the  sea-coast  E.  of  the  Sequana. 
The  towns  of  Belgica  rose  to  importance  at  a  oom|)aratively  late 
date.  The  dangers  that  threatened  the  Roman  empire  on  the  side  of 
Germany  necessitated  a  niunber  of  garrisons  along  the  course  of 
the  Ehine,  conunencing  with  Argentoratum,  and  extending  down  to 
Lugdunum  BataYorum,  between  which  points  we  have  Mogontiftcum, 
Bingium,  Bonna,  Golonia  Agripplna,  Asciburgium,  Castra  YetSra^ 
and  other  less  important  towns.  Augusta  Treyironun,  on  the 
Mosella,  was  the  finest  town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  their  visits  to  northern 
Gaul.  Divodurum,  on  the  same  river,  and  Durocort5rum,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Isara,  are  also  proved  by  their  remains  to  have  been 
important  and  fine  cities. 

Colimia  EquMtris  Kovioduniun,  Nyon,  was  in  the  oonntry  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  L.  of  Geneva:  the  name  of  Equestre  is  said  still  to 
attach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyon.  A^ventlenm,  Atfendiet,  the 
capital  of  the  Helvetii,  stood  N.E.  of  Geneva:  it  became  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia  Constana  Kmerita :  there  are  remams 
of  its  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct,  and  part  of  its  wall.  Salodfina&, 
Solothum,  was  another  town  of  the  Helvetii,  of  which  some  ancient 
renudns  are  still  extant.  Yindonissa,  Windisdi,  near  the  Aar,  was  a 
considerable  place,  and  the  station  of  the  21at  Legion  in  a.d.  71 :  there 
are  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  various  other  Koman  remains  on  its 
site.  Augusta  Sanraodrom,  Augst,  6  miles  E.  of  Bade,  wasthe  chief 
town  of  the  Rauraci :  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  there  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus.  Vescmtio,  Betanfon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sequani,  stood  on  the  Dubis,  Doubt^  a  tributary  of  the  Arar : 
the  position  of  the  town  is  correctly  described  by  Csesar  as  being  on  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Dubis ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  stating  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  adjacent  country 
as  600  Roman  feet,  its  width  really  being  1500.  Vesontio  suffered 
severely  from  the  Alemanni,  Huns,  and  others  ;  a  triumphal  arch  and 
a  part  of  the  aqueduct  are  all  the  remains  of  the  old  towu.  TaUiOB, 
Toult  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Leuci.  Oatalansi,  or,  as  the  name  is 
otherwise  given,  Duroeatalammm,  Chdlon»-^ur-Mame,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Remi,  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Attila  and  his  Huns  by  the 
Roman  Aetius  in  a.d.  451 :  the  name  ioiplies  a  people  as  well  as  a  town. 
DuzooortSmm,  Beima,  was  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  the  centre  where 


eat  up  by  Cipsar  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  in  B.C.  57  ;  thejr  rerotted  in  94,  and 
were  again  defeated  by  Cseear  in  53. 

-  nlminmque  rebeUis 


Nerrias,  et  cwti  pollntua  iiangtdne  Cott».  Lrc.  i.  428. 

Ir  name,  ft-om  mor,  "  the  eea,"  besiicaks  a  Celtic  ori^n :  they  are  notice 
1  a«  the  moft  distant  of  the  Continental  nations : 

Xxtr0miq«e  hominum  Morinl.  jEn»  vliL  727, 
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numerous  roads  met ;  it  also  possessed  a  school  of  rhetoric:  it  contained 

numerous   Roman  edifices,    of  which   a  triumphal  arch  with  three 

gateways  and  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  some  traces  of  the  Thermse, 

are  the  only  remains.     DiYOdtLmm,  Metz,  probably  derived  its  name 

from  being  situated  at  the  junction  (divo  =  *' two**)  of  the  Moselle  and 

SeiUe :  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  and  became  from  its 

position  an  important  place.     In  a.d.  70,  4000  of  its  inhabitants  were 

massacred  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 

the  fifth  century.     The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  magnificent 

aqueduct  six  French  leagues  in  length ;  of  this,  five  arches  remain  on^ 

the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  seventeen  on  its  right  bank  at  Jouy, 

one  of  which  is  64  feet  high.  Argentorfttmn,  afterwards  Stratisburgium, 

whence  its  modem  name  Strasburg,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Tribocci 

on  the  Khine.     The  Romans  had  a  manufactory  of  arms,  and  Julian 

defeated  the  Alemanni  there.      Koviom&gus,  Speier,  lower  down  the 

course  of  the  Rhine,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.    Kogonti&oiun, 

Mainz,  on  the  Rhine,  was  a  municipium,  and  is  noted  as  the  spot  where 

a  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  father  of  Germanicus. 

Bingiun,  Bingen,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  and  the  Rhine,  was  a 

Roman  station,  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  connection  with  the  war  of 

Civilis.    Aognita  Trevirdmm,  Trier  or  Treves,  was  a  Roman  colony, 

planted  probably  by  Augustus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle :  it  was 

connected  with  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and  it  appears  to 

have  been  walled  from  the  time  of  its  erection.     Ausonius  places 

Treviri  fourth  in  his  list  of  "nobiles  urbes:"  it  appears  to  have  been 

the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this  part  of  Gaul  in  the  fourth  century. 

Jt  was  one  of  the  sixty  cities  taken  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni 

after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.     Constantino  the 

Great  frequently  resided  there,  and  restored  the  place,  and  Eumenius 

the  rhetorician  speaks  of  the  great  circus,  the  basilicse,  the  forum,  and 

the  walls,  as  the  works  of  that  emperor.     The  piers  of  the  bridge,  the 

remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  gigantic  gate — a  quadrangular  con- 

stniction,  115  feet  long,  91  high,  and  67  deep — are  the  most  striking 

Roman  monuments.    Bonna,  Bonn,  was  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the 

Rhine :  it  was  here  that  Drusus  made  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 

river  in  B.C.  12  or  11.    It  became  a  military  station  of  the  Roman 

legions,  which  were  attacked  here  in  a.d.  70,  by  the  Batavi  and  Cannine- 

fates.     It  was  probably  taken  by  the  Alemanni,  as  the  walls  were 

repaired  by  Julian  in  a.d.  359.     Coloxiia  Agripplna,  Cologne  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  called  Oppidum  Ubiorura,  as  being 

the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii  :  the  change  of  name  was  effected,  in  a.d.  51, 

by  Claudius,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Agripplna,  who  was  bom  there, 

and  at  the  same  time  a  colony  of  veterans  was  planted  there.     The 

town  was  well  situated  at  the  chief  place  of  transit  between  the  E.  and 

W.  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  became  enriched  with 

the  tolls  they  levied  on  the  merchandize  that  crossed  there,  as  well 

as  probably  on  that  which  passed  down  the  river.     It  became  the  chief 

town   of  Germania  Secunda,    and  enjoyed  the  jus  Itcdicum.    Aulus 

Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  ad.  69,  and  Trajan 

assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there  in  98.     The  place  wajs  taken  by  the 

Franks,  but  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356.     The  Roman  remains 

consist    of  a  gateway,  the   Ffaffen-portej  supposed  to  be  the   Porta 

Claudia,  and  portions  of  the  walls,  with  numerous  cmtiqulties  :  the  name 

Cologne  is  a  modification  of  Colonia.    Asoibnrgiuxn,  Asburg,  on  the 

lower  Rhine,  was  a  Roman  station  in  a.d.  70.    Gastra  VetSra,  Xanten, 
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was  an  important  Roman  station  on  an  eleration  near  the  Rhine,  formed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus :  Civilis  blockaded  and  captured  some  Romsks 
legions  there  in  a.d.  70.  Lvgdllniun  Bata^Omm,  Leffden,  was  the  chief 
town  in  the  Batavian  isle  :  the  name  itself  is  Celtic,  and  leadB  to  the 
inference  that  the  Celts  had  occupied  this  district  before  the  entraooe 
of  the  Batavi.  Geioriieiim  or  Bononia,  Boulogne,  was  the  chief  port  c€ 
the  Morini,  and  the  place  whence  Claudius  crossed  into  Britain  :  it  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  Portus  Morinorum  Britannicus,  and  the  distaaoe 
across  (probably  to  Rutupise)  is  estimated  by  him  at  50  m.  p.  :  there  mrt 
no  Roman  remains  at  Boulogne.  The  Itins  Portal,  whence  Cieaar  sailed 
certainly  in  his  second  expedition,  and  probably  in  his  first,  is  more  to 
the  E.  at  Wiesanty  where  there  is  no  port  strictly  speaking,  but  a  wide, 
sheltered,  sandy  bay :  the  Ulterior  Portus  of  which  he  speaks  would 
thus  be  Sangatte.  Castelliun,  Catsel,  near  Dunkerque,  was  a  Roman 
station,  as  also  was  Tamenna,  TAvuerme^  both  in  the  territory  of  the 
Morini.  Bammrolnrlya,  Amiens j  a  town  of  the  Ambiani,  was  situated  (as 
its  name  implies)  on  the  Samara.  Angiurta  SnMiidiiiim,  the  capital  of 
the  Suessiones,  is  the  present  SoieBons;  and  JvliobSna,  the  capital  of  the 
Caleti,  is  LtUehonne,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  and  tombs, 
together  with  other  antiquities. 

History. — The  bistory  of  Gallia  commences  with  the  settlement  of 
Massalia  by  the  Phocsans  of  Asia  Minor,  about  B  c.  600,  who  introduced 
the  vine,  and  taught  the  Ghdli  the  use  of  letters.  We  hear  little  of  the 
country  until  the  time  that  the  Romans  entered  it  in  125,  as  allies 
of  the  Massaliots  against  the  Salyes.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
years  the  Salyes  were  attacked,  and  finally  subdued ;  and  in  122  the 
colony  of  Aquie  Sextise  was  planted.  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
Roman  anps  has  been  already  traced,^  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
After  the  completion  of  C8esar*s*conquest8,  various  colonies  were  planted 
throughout  the  country,  but  no  regular  government  was  introduced 
until  B.C.  27,  when  Augustus  established  the  fourfold  division  to  whidi 
we  have  referred. 


•  See  pp.  52,  53. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Britankic-e  Insula.    Germania. 

I.  BBiTANNiaa  Insuub.  §  1.  Names  and  diyisions  of  the  islandB. 
§  2.  Rivers,  &c.  of  Britannia  Romana.  §  3.  Climate  and  produc- 
tions. §  4.  Inhabitants.  §  5.  Roman  divisions ;  towns ;  roads  ; 
walls;  history.  §6.  Britannia  Barbara.  §7.  Hibemia.  II.  Ger- 
mania. §  8.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §  9.  Mountains; 
rivers.     §  10.  Tribes;  towns;  history. 

I.   BrITANIC^B    iNSULiE. 

§  I.  The  term  BritamdesB  Ininlfls  was  employed  by  Greek  writers 
to  describe  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Isles,  hjut  more  espe- 
cially the  two  largest  of  them,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  Casar  these  two  were  distinguished,  the 
former  as  Britannia,'  or  Albion,'  the  latter  as  Hibernia,  or  leme.  At 


1  The  Greeks  generally  wrote  the  name  Bptrrayia,  with  a  double  t ;  the  Latins 
used  the  single  t.    Lucretius  alone  lengthens  the  •  in  the  line— 

Nam  quid  Britannis  coelum  differre  putamus.  vi.  1109. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known ;  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  ^Celtic  hrit, 
"  painted." 

*  This  name  is  generally  regarded  as  derired  from  athu$,  in  reference  to  the 
"  white "  cliffs  on  the  S.  coast.  It  is  more  probably  connected  with  the  Celtic 
Alban,  signifying  **  height.'* 
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a  later  period  Britannia  was  applied  to  England  as  distinguished 
from  Scotland,  The  position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Gaul,  was  well  known  to  the 
later  Romans ;  ■  very  inaccurate  views,  however,  prevailed,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  to  the  form  and  relative  positions 
of  the  islands  themselves.  The  seas  which  surround  them  are— the 
Mare  Britannicum  on  the  S.,  the  Mare  Germanicum  on  the  £.,  the 
Oceanus  Atlanticus  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mare  Cronium  or  Pigrum 
on  the  N.  Britannia  itself  was  divided  into  two  portions,  la^*—*"*  . 
and  Barbara,  corresponding  generally  to  the  modem  England  and 
Scotland^  though  Romaha  was  sometimes  carried  into  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  was  sometimes  restricted 
to  Hadrian's  Wall.  As  the  latter  appears  to  have  heen  the  pT0|«r 
boundary  of  the  Roman  province,  we  shall  regard  it  as  the  limit  of 
Britannia  Romana  in  the  following  pages. 

§  2.  The  names  of  the  physical  features  of  Britannia  Romana  are 
known  to  us,  partly  from  the  writings  of  Cssar  and  Tacitus,  and 
partly  from  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  The  notices  of  the  two 
former  writers  are  few,  but  are  the  only  ones  that  possess  any  his- 
torical interest:  Caesar  mentions  thePxxnn.  Cantiiun,  North  Foreland, 
and  the  river  Tamfisis,  Thames ;  and  Tacitus  the  river  Sahrlna,  Severn, 
and  the  Antona,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  Anibna,  Avon, 
The  description  in  Ptolemy  is  sufficiently  full,  but  consists  of  names 
alone  without  any  associations.  These  are  valuable,  as  proving  the 
identity*  of  the  modem  and  ancient  names,  and  occasionally  as 
affording  indications  of  the  ancient  British  language.   We  give  them 


*  The  remoteness  of  Britain  is  noticed  by  Tirgil  and  Horace : — 

£t  penitus  toto  cUtIsos  orbe  Britannos.  Vxro.  JEcL  i.  67. 

Serres  iturum  Cffisarem  in  ultimoe 

Orbis  Britannos.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35,  39. 

Pestemqae,  a  populo,  prindpe  Csesare,  in 
Persas  atque  Britannos 

Vestra  motus  aget  preoe.  Id.  i.  21,  14. 

Te  belluoi^us,  qni  remotis 

Obstrepit,  Oceanus,  Britannia.  /cl.  iv.  14,  47. 

*  The  identity  is  not  Indeed  unirersal,  bat  it  holds  good  In  many  instances 
where  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  ;  e.g.  Idnmania  and  Blaektpoter  probably 
have  the  same  meaning,  the  latter  being  a  translation  of  the  former:  Garr- 
huenus  is  radically  the  same  as  Tare ;  while  Itona,  Solwa/y  Firth,  no  dofabt  has 
reference  to  the  £den,  which  flows  into  it.  The  orthography  of  the  classical  names 
is  very  doubtful :  we  have,  for  instance,  three  forms  for  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Thamesy  vis.,  Tamesls  in  Cffisar,  Tameca  in  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus,  and  laincm 
In  Ptolemy,  the  latter  being  probably  an  error  of  a  copyist.  So  also  of  the  tribes ; 
0.  g.f  Trinobantes  and  Trinoantes,  Damnonii  and  Dumnonii,  DemetSB  and  DimeCae, 
&e.  And  so  still  more  of  the  towns ;  e.  g.,  Camalodunnm  and  CamolodnxiiiiB, 
Verolamium  and  Verulamittm,  Luguvallum,  Luguvalllum,  and  Lagubalnin^  *c 
We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  all  these  variations  in  the  text. 
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therefore  in  brief,  taking  a  survey  of  the  coasts,  beginning  with 
the  N.E. 

(1.)  On  the  E.  coast.  iJtuers— Vedra,  Wear;  KhxUf  Humber ;  Gar- 
rhuexiiiB,  Yare;  Stnrins,  Stour ;  Idumania,  Blackwater;  and  Taxnesa, 
Thames,  Estuaries  and  Bays. — Dunixm  SinuB,  Dwtsley  Bay,  near 
Whithy';  Oabrantuiodmm  Sin.,  Filey  Bay;  Met&rifl  JEstnarinm,  the 
Wash ;  and  Taxnesa  iEst.,  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Promontories. — 
Ooellnm,  Flamhoro  Head;  and  Cantiiun,  North  Foreland. 

(2.)  On  the  S.  coast.  Rivers. — ^Trisanton,  probably  the  Arun;  Alau- 
nns,  perhaps  the  Axe;  Is&oa,  Exe ;  and  TamSxos,  Tamar.  Promon- 
tories.— ^Danmoninm  or  Ocriniun,  the  Lizard ;  and  AntivestaBum  or  Bo- 
lerinm,  Land's  End. 

(3.)  On  the  W.  coast.  iZtvcrs.— Sabrina,  Severn;  Bhatostathybins, 
Taff;  Tobias,  Totoey ;  Tnertbis,  Teify ;  Stnoia,  Dovey;  and  TcssSbis, 
Conway.  JEstuaries. — SabrXna  JEst,  Bristol  Channel;  Seteia  JEst., 
mouth  of  the  Dee ;  Belisama  JEst.,  mouth  of  the  Bibhle ;  Monoaxnbe 
iEst.,  Morecamhe  Bay ;  and  Itfina  JEst.,  Solway  Firth.  Promontories. — 
Herciilis  Prom.,  Hartland  Point;  Octapit&mm,  8t.  David's  Head;  and 
Gangandrom  Prom.,  Braich-y-Pwll. 

§  3.  The  climate  and  productions  of  Britain  are  described  by 
several  writers.  The  former  is  characterised  as  humid  and  foggy, 
but  otherwise  temperate.  A  large  amount  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  which  rendered  it  more  moist 
than  it  now  is.  The  soil  was  regarded  as  fertile :  in  Caesar's  time  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  was  cultivated,  but  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Empire  a  large  amount  of  com  was  exported  for  the  use  of  the 
Eoman  troops  in  Germany.*  The  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
given  up  to  pasture,  and  the  native  British  lived  mostly  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  was  rich  in  mi- 
nerals :  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  probably  worked  by  the 
Phcenicians  from  a  verj'  early  period,*  and  led  to  the  application  of 
the  name  Cassiterides  to  the  S.W.  coast  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  In 
addition. to  this  we  have  notices  of  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  even  gold.' 
The  dogs®  of  Britain  were  particularly  prized,  and  the  oysters  of 
Rutupiae  ^  were  well  known  at  Rome.     Pearls  were  found  in  con- 

>  About  A.D.  360  Julian  had  600  vessels  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
porting corn  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

«  This  however  has  been  denied  by  many  modem  writers,  as  no  Phcenician 
coins  have  been  found  nor  any  other  evidence  of  their  having  settled  in  Britain. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  tin  was  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia  and  other 
Greek  colonies,  and  then  sold  to  the  Phoenician  merchants. 

7  Specimens  of  these  metals,  as  produced  by  the  Romans,  are  still  in  existence. 
Slocks  of  tin  are  rare ;  those  of  lead  are  more  common,  (ind  bei^*  inscriptions 
giving  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  smelted.  A  square 
ingot  of  silver  has  also  been  found  with  a  Latin  inscription ;  and  there  are  un- 
doubted proofs  that  the  Romans  crushed  quartz  for  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Xlampeter  in  Wales. 

•  They  are  noticed  by  Qaudian  as  a  very  powerful  breed  : — 

Magnaque  taurorum  fractures  colla  Britannee. — Be  Laud.  ItiH.  iii.  801. 
•  — — -  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea.  Juv.  iv.  141. 
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siderable  numbers,  but  of  poor  quality.  We  have  also  evidence  that 
there  were  abundance  of  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  deer,  oxen,  and  horses 
on  the  island.***  The  seas  about  the  shores  of  Britain  were  reputed 
to  alx)und  with  a  kind  of  whale.* 

§  4.  The  inhabitants  of  Britannia  Romana  were  Celts  of  the 
Oymry  branch,  and  are  described  as  similar  to  the  Gauls  in  person 
and  manners.  They  had  attained  but  a  low  degree  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  the  Bomans  became  acquainted  with  them :  their  cloth- 
ing was  made  of  skins,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  and 
tattooing  their  bodies.*  ITiey  were  warlike,'  and  fought  without 
armour,  but  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  war-chariot. 
They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  lived  independently 
of  each  other  under  their  own  chieftains.  Their  religion  was 
Druidrsm,  and  the  priests  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the 
state,  as  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  administrators  of 
justice.  Their  towns  were  little  else  than  stockaded  villages.  The 
introduction  of  Roman  civilisation  effected  without  doubt  a  consi- 
derable improvement  in  their  condition,  though  we  have  not  much 
information  on  this  subject.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  acquired 
the  art  of  coining  money.  The  chief  memorials  of  the  ancient 
British  people  consist  of  "  cromlechs,"  barrows,  and  circles  of  stones, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  their  sepulchres,  camps,  traces  of 
villages,  and  above  all  the  mysterious  construction  at  Stofiehenge. 
The  articles  discovered  in  the  sepulchres  consist  chiefly  of  urns, 
sometimes  rudely  ornamented,  and  instruments  of  stone  and  bronze, 
such  as  "  celts  *'  or  chisels,  arrow-heads,  and  the  heads  of  axes  and 
hammers. 


*<>  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  Roman  mbbish.irit«. 
vhere  their  bones  exist  in  great  quantities,  showing  that  they  were  largely  eaten. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  there  was  a  very  large  breed  of  oxen  then  in  the 
island,  described  by  naturalists  as  boa  Umgifrons. 

1  Quanto  delphinis  baleona  Britannica  m^or.  Jrv.  x.  14. 

helluosus  qui  remotia 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  remotis.  Hoa.  Oarm,  It.  14,  47. 

<  This  custom  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  Latin  poets  :~^ 
Claudia  emruleit  cum  sit  Ruflna  Britannia 
Edita.  Mart.  xi.  53. 

Barbara  de  pictit  Teni  bascauda  Britannis.  Id.  xir.  99. 

Nunc  etiam  infectot  demens  imitare  Britannoa, 
*  Ludis  et  externa  Hncta  nitore  oaput.  Pbopsbt.  li*  14,  25. 

Bed  Scythiam,  Cilioaaque  feroa,  rirideeque  Britannos. — Or.  Am.  il.  16,  S9. 
*  Tisam  Britannos  hospitibus  feroa.  Hon.  Oarm.  ixL  4,  S5. 

Qua  nee  terribiles  Cimbri  nee  Britones  unquam 
Sauromatoeve  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyral.  Jcr.  xt.  1S4. 

OalUcum  Rhenum,  horribileaque  ulti- 

mosque  Britonnoa.  CAtrLL.  xi.  11. 
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The  native  tribes  of  Britain  were  arranged  as  follows  : — (1.)  i6^.  of 
the  Thames — tbe  Cantii  in  Kent ;  the  Begni  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. ;  the 
SelgflB  in  WiltSt  Hants^  and  Somersetshire ;  the  Durotriges  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  the  Atrebatii  in  Berks ;  and  the  Damnonii  in  Devm  and  Cornwall. 
(2.)  Between  the  Thames^  the  Severn,  and  the  Humher — the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Middlesex,  Essex,'  and  the  S.  of  Suffolk;  the  Dobftxii  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  with  the  CatnellAni  as  a  subdivision ; 
the  Catyeuohlfini  in  Northamptonshire,  Beds,  Hunts,  and  Rutland ;  the 
Cenimagni  in  the  N.  of  Suffolk ;  the  Io§ni  in  Norfolk ;  the  Corit&ni  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire ;  and  tbe  Comavii  in  Cheshire  and  parts 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  (3.)  W.  of  the  Severn — the  Silfires  in 
Monmouthshire  and  the  £.  of  iS^.  Wales ;  the  DimitSB  in  the  three  W. 
counties  of  S.  Wales ;  and  the  Ordovioei  in  Shropshire  and  N,  Wales. 
(4.)  Between  tbe  Humher  and  Hadrian's  Wall — the  BrigantdS)  with 
the  Setantii  as  a  subordinate  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  BihhlSf  and  the 
Fairisii  just  N.  of  the  Humher.  The  position  of  the  Cangi,  noticed  by 
Tacitus,  is  quite  uncertain. 

§  6.  The  Romans  first  entered  Britain  in  b.c.  55,  under  Caesar ; 
but  they  did  not  permanently  occupy  it  until  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  Claudius  subdued  the  tribes  S.  bf  the  Thames  (a.d.  43). 
That  emperor  constituted  Britain  a  province  under  the  government 
of  a  consular  legatus  and  a  procurator.  It  remained  in  this  state 
until  A.D.  197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latter  being  in  the  S.,  each  under  a  separate  Praeses. 
It  was  subsequently,  probably  under  Constantine,  subdivided  into 
four  provinces  named  as  follows :  Britannia  Prima,  S.  of  the  Thames ; 
Brit.  Seounda,  W.  of  the  Severn ;  Kaxima  dBsariensiSi  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humher  ;  and  Flavia  CeBsariensis,  N.  of  the  Humher, 
Our  information  with  regard  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  Bri- 
tain under  the  Romans  is  unfortunately  scanty :  the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived  may  be  classed  under  three  heads, — (1)  historical  do- 
cuments ;  (2)  itineraries  and  geographers,  particularly  Ptolemy  ; 
(3)  existing  remains.  1.  From  the  first  of  these  sources  we  learn 
somewhat  of  the  topography  of  the  country  and  of  the  i^olitical 
status  of  the  towns  ;  the  classical  writers  notice  the  capital  Londi- 
nium,  London^  Camalodunum,  Colchester,  the  first  Roman  colony, 
Verulamium,  St,  Alhan%  the  capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  Ru- 
tupiae,  Bichhoroughy  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent ;  later  writers  (Dio  Cassiua,  Eu tropins,  &c.)  notice  Eborftcum, 
Yorkf  the  great  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their 
occupancy :  and  a  very  much  later  authority,  Richard  of  Cirencester," 
who,  however,  probably  drew  his  information  from  original  sources. 


*  Richard  of  Cirencester  flouriBhed  in  the  14th  centory.  Among  other  works 
he  ooniposed  a  treatise,  "  De  Situ  BritannisB,"  which  was  not  known  to  the  world 
until  1747,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bertram  of  Copenhagen.  The  manu- 
script has  been  lost,  and  it  is  doubtftil  whether  Bertram  has  given  his  author  with 
fidelity.  There  seems,  however,  to  he  no  douht  that  Richard  of  Cirencester's 
treatise  contained  local  information  not  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
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informs  ub  that  there  were  in  Britain  2  munictpMi,  vus.,  Yerula- 
mium  and  Eboracum ;  9  colontce,  viz.,  Londinium,  Camalodunum, 
Rutupiae,  Richharough^  Aquae  Solis,  Bath^  Isca,  Cacrleon^  Deva, 
Chester^  Glevum,  Oloucester^  Lindum,  Lincoln,  and  Camborlcmn, 
Cambridge ;  10  cities  Ixttiojure  donatcR,  of  which  we  may  notice 
Durobrivae,  Castor,  Luguballium,  Carlisle,  and  Coriniiim,  Cinn- 
cester ;  and  12  stipendiarioe,  of  which  we  may  notice  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  WincJiester,  Segoutium^  Carnarvon,  Maridunum,  Car- 
marthen,  Ratad,  Leicester,  Cantiopolis,  Canterhiry,  Durinum, 
Dorchester,  Isca,  Exeter,  and  -Durobrivae,  BocJiester.  2.  From  the 
Itineraries  we  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  roads  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  and  the  numerous  towns  which  lined 
them.  No  less  than  fifteen  routes  are  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  and  eighteen  in  that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  These  routes  de- 
monstrate how  completely  the  Romans  had  opened  up  the  country,  and 
how  great  was  the  communication  carried  on  between  the  different 
districts.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  numerous  towns.  3.  From  the 
third  source  of  information  we  obtain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  country  was  Romanised,  and  the  high  pitch  of  wealth  and 
refinement  that  prevailed  through  all  parts.  We  learn,  for  instance, 
from  this  source,  that  the  towns  were  inclosed  within  strong  walls  • — 
that  every  one  of  any  size  possessed  its  basilica  or  court-house,  and 
its  public  baths— that  magnificent  temples  were  erected* — ^that 
many  of  them  had  amphitheatres' — and  that  all  were  furnished 
with  large  cemeteries  outside  the  walls.  We  further  learn  that 
villas  were  dispersed  all  over  the  land,  and  that  in  the  southern 
counties  they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
present  day — that  these  villas  were  of  vast  extent'  and  of  great 
magnificence,  furnished  with  "hypocausts"  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  the  rooms,  and  with  baths,  and  adorned  with  painted  waUs 
and  mosaic  floors  with  elaborate  designs.  We  further  learn  that  the 
Romans  carried  on  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery  •  and  of 
iron,"  and  that,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  they  worked  and 
smelted  other  metals.  We  further  learn  that  there  was  the  usual 
amount  of  refinement  in  matters  of  personal  appearance :  among  the 


'^  Specimens  of  Koman  walls  and  gates  are  found  at  Riekb^roufik,  Surgh  in 
Suffolk,  LymMj  Fork,  Lincoln,  Chiehetter,  Pevcnsey,  and  other  plaoeiu 

*  We  know  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Bath,  a  temple  of  Neptune 
and  Minerva  at  Chichester,  and  a  temple  of  MinerVa  at  Coccium,  RtbehBtter. 

'  As  at  Dorchester,  Cireneester,  Caerleon,  Richborotiffh,  Colchester,  and  SUdkest^. 

*  The  most  perfect  remains  of  rillas  are  found  at  Bignor  in  Sussex,  and  at 
Woodehester  in  Oloueestershire, 

*  Remains  of  potteries  have  been  found  at  Upehureh  Marshes  on  the  Jfcdv^y, 
and  at  Oaistor  in  Northamptonshire. 

i«  The  Forest  of  Dean  was  the  main  seat  of  the  iron-works :  the  heaps  of  Mori» 
may  sUU  be  seen  there  in  vast  numbers.  Iron  also  appears  to  have  been  made  ia 
the  Weald  of  Sussex. 
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articles  which  have  been  discovered,  aiefihulce  or  buckles,  bone  and 
bronze  hair-pins,  metal  specula  or  looking-glasses,  gold  torques  or 
collars,  bracelets,  needles,  styli  or  pens;  spoons,  &c.  Lastly,  the 
vast  number  of  coins  which  are  discovered  amid  Boman  ruins,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  period  of  their  occupation  of  the  country, 
affords  no  slight  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Roman  ^  influence 
prevailed  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  From  this  brief  review  of 
the  state  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  we  now  revert  to  the  notices 
of  the  towns. 

Tovms. — Londininm,  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain,  originally  stood 
wholly  on  the  N".  side  of  the  Thames  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  it  had  extended  to  the  S.  bank  (where  Southwark  now 
stands),  and  is  hence  described  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Cantii.  It 
is  first  noticed  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  Boadicea's  revolt.  It 
bore  at  a  later  date  the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  became  the  ter- 
minus of  the  great  roads  of  Britain.  The  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered, show  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  walls 
enclosed  the  same  circidt  as  those  of  mediaeval  London  ;  they  were  12 
feet  thick,  and  were  furnished  with  at  least  seven  gates.  Numerous 
tesselated  pavements  and  fragments  of  statuary  and  sculpture  have 
been  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  There  was  a  mint  at  London,  the  coins  struck  in  it 
belonging  chiefly  to  Carausius,  Allectus,  and  Constantinus.  Vemla- 
miom,  Old  Verulam,  near  St.  Albania,  was  probably  the  residence  of 
Cassivelaunus,  which  was  taken  by  Csesar  :  it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  a  prince  named  Tasciovanus,  some  of  whose  coins  still  exist :  it  was 
plundered  at  the  time  of  Boadicea*s  revolt.  It  subsequently  became  a 
municipium,  and  ope  of  the  chief  Roman  stations  in  the  island.  The 
abbey  church  of  St.  Albans  is  built  to  a  great  extent  of  Roman  tiles 
taken  from  the  old  town.  CamalodHniun  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Trinobantes.  It  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Cunobe- 
linus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  taken  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  43, 
and  converted  into  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Col.  Camalodu- 
nensis  Victricensis.  Tacitus  {Ann.  xii.  32,  33)  states  that  this  was 
done  for  the  repression  of  the  Siiures  ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous. 
He  also  informs  us  (Ann.  xiv.  31,  32)  that  it  possessed  n  temple  of  Clau- 
dius, a  cuna,  and  a  theatre.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
before  Boadicea's  revolt.  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Maldon  or  Colchester :  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Roman  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  the  same  place,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  Colchester  j  where  a  vast  number  of  Roman  remains  have  been 


1  It  k  important  to  observe  that  the  Romans  of  Britain  were  not  all  of  them 
Italians.  With  regard  to  the  civilians,  indeed,  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  but  the 
legionary  troops  who  were  stationed  in  the  island  were  drawn  from  the  most 
remote  and  widely-separated  districts.  There  were,  for  instance,  Gauls  stationed 
at  Lymne  ;  Spaniards  at  Anderida,  Pevensey  ;  Dalmatians  at  Branodunum,  Brati' 
carter;  Thracians  at  Gabrosentum,  Drumburgh^  and  Dacians  at  Amboglanna, 
Birdoswald.  These  nations  introduced  various  kinds  of  religious  worship ;  and 
hence  we  find  altars  not  only  of  Jujnter  and  the  other  Roman  gods,  but  of  deities 
whose  names  even  are  unknown  to  us. 
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diicoTered.    Yt&ta,  the  capital  of  the  Iceni,  and  hence  sumaxned  ! 
mm,  to  distinguish  it  frdm  the  other  towns  of  the  aame  name,   pro- 
bably stood  at  CatBtoTf  a  little  S.  of  Norwich.    lindiinL  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  district  of  the  Coritani,  and  a  colony,  as  its  modem 
name  Liiuxln,  from  "  Lindi  colonia,"  implies.    The  Roman  remains  are 
yeiy  important,  and  consist  of  a  gateway,  named  Newport,  still  ixx  use; 
a  sewer,  a  wall  now  known  as  the  '*  Mint  V^all/'  numerous  inscriptions, 
coins,  ^c.     Ebor&enin,  York,  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  became  from  its  northerly  position  the  chief  military  station 
of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their  residence  in  the  island.     It 
wa&  the  station  of  the  6th  Legion,  surnamed  Vidrix.    The  emperais 
Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus  died  there  ;  and  Constantino  the 
Great  is  said  (but  on  insufficient  authority)  to  have  been  bom  there. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  walls  on  three  sides  have  been  disco- 
yered,  together  with  the  remains  of  one  of  the  gates,  probably  the  Pnp- 
torian,  facing  the  N.     The  town  appears  to  have  been  of  rectangular 
form,  650  yards  long  by  550  broad,  and  to  have  been  protected  by  a 
wall,  with  a  rampart  on  the  inside  and  a  fosse  on  the  outside.     Outinde 
these  limits  were  suburbs  of  considerable  extent.     The  remains  of  pri- 
Tate  dwellings,  baths,  tesselated  pavements,  and  votive  tablets,  parti- 
cularly two  to  Serapis  and  Mithras,  are  very  numerous.    LogUTiJIiiiB, 
CarlisUy  appears  to  have  been  an  important  place,  though  the  notices 
of  it  are  very  scanty.     It  stood  near  the  W.  extremity  of  Hadrian's 
wall,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Caledonia.    Dara,   Chttter,' 
was  80  named  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  built.     It  was  an  im- 
portant military  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  20th  Legion, 
surnamed  Valeria  Victrix.     The  Roman  remains  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a  postern  now  called  Shipgate, 
altars,  and  baths,  statues,  particularly  one  of  Mithras  with  a  Phrygian 
bonnet,   vases,  &c.    Vriooninm,  Wrozeter,  was  situated  on  the  'main 
road  between  Deva  and  Londinium,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cor- 
navii.     The  explorations   which  have  been  made  here  prove   that  it 
was  a  very  important  town.     The  buildings  as  yet  discovered  condst 
of  a  basilica^  UtermXt  a  forum,  and  numerous  other  objects.     Im, 
Caerleon,  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  was  an  important  military  post 
for  keeping  that  nation  in  order,  and  was  at  one  time  the  station  of  the 
2nd  Legion,  surnamed  Autjunta.     Numerous  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered  there,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa,  with  specimens  of  Samiau  ware  and  bronze  ornaments,  tesselated 
pavements,  and  inscriptions.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  stood  Yeata, 
surnamed  Silnnim,  Caertpent,  where  are  traces  of  the  Roman  walls. 
Coriiiiimi,  or  DurocomoTinm,-'  Cirencejttir,  was  centrally  situated  at  the 


'  In  many  inntanccs,  where  the  ancient  differ  fh>m  the  modem  names,  nhe 
former  still  exist  in  reference  to  other  objects ;  e.g.  we  may  comiMire  Ders  with  the 
river  Dee;  Uriconium  with  the  mountain  Wrekin;  Se^ontium  with  the  rirer 
Seiont ;  and  Isea  with  the  V»k.  In  other  canea  the  ancient  names  are  modified 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  cQttra  in  different  forma.  The  Saxons  tamed  this 
into  Chester  or  ee$ter,  and  the  Danes  into  ea»tor  or  tetter,  while  the  British  wed 
the  form  caer  or  ear  as  a  prefix.  Hence  we  have  the  names  Olati'-eeeter  as 
equivalent  to  *'  Gleri  castra,"  Don^easter  to  Danii  castra,  Oarfitle  to  Castni  Lofrn* 
valli,  Oaer-leon  to  Castra  Legionis,  Carmarthen  to  Castra  Maridnni ;  and  in  some 
instances  we  have  simply  Castra,  as  in  Chester  and  Oaiator. 

'  The  prefix  Ihtro,  which  appears  in  numerous  instances,  is  equivalent  to  the 
>l8h  rficr,  "  water,"  and  expresses  the  position  of  the  town  by  a  river.     The  tiro 
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junction  of  three  Roman  roads,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  well-occupied 
district.  Many  villas  have  been  discovered  in  and  aboulr  the  town,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fashionable  towns  of  Roman 
Britain.  AqoaB  Solis,  Bath,  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the 
Romans.  **  Solis  "  may  be  a  corruption  of  ''  Sulis,"  a  British  goddess, 
whose  name  appears  on  an  altar  found  there.  Remains  of  the  baths 
and  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  have  been  discovered  there,  together  with 
inscriptions  which  prove  that  it  was  much  frequented.  Dnmovaria, 
Dorchester,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  S.  coast :  the  walls  have 
been  traced,  and  an  amphitheatre  is  still  in  existence.  Venta  Belgarum, 
Winchester^  and  Sorbiodfbmm  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgse  ;  the 
walls  of  the  latter  have  been  traced  at  Old  Sarum  near  Salisbury,  and 
numerous  coins  have  l^een  found  there.  Galleya,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Atrebates,  is  represented  by  Silehester,  where  walls  three  miles  in  circuit 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Finally,  in  Kent  we  have  to  notice 
DnrobrivsB,  JRocfceater,  where  coins,  fihvlx,  and  pottery  h&ve  been  found; 
IhiroveriLimi,  Canterbury ;  Begnilhiiim,  Beculver,  a  fort,  of  which  some 
walls  still  exist,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  channel  that  separated 
the  isle  of  Thanet  from  the  mainland ;  BntupiflB,  Bichborough,  its  port 
being  named  Portus  Rutupensis  (Trutulensis  in  Tac.  Agric.  38)  ;  it  was 
evidently  a  town  of  great  magnificence ;  portions  of  its  walls  still  exist 
to  the  height  of  between  20  and  30  feet,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of 
its  amphitheatre,  and  a  vast  number  of  smaller- objects,  such  &b  fibulas, 
pottery,  coins,  &c. ;  we  have  already  noticed  Rutupiae  as  the  chief  port 
for  the  Continental  traffic;  there  were  also  ports  at  Dnbris,  Dover, 
where  is  a  tower  supposed  to  have  been  a  lighthouse ;  and  at  Poftus 
Lemanig,  Lymne,  where  one  of  the  gates  has  been  discovered  as  well  as 
the  old  walls :  both  Dover  and  Lymne  were  stations  for  the  marines 
ifilassiarii  Britannid), 

Beads, — The  Roman  roads  were  constructed  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  pai-ts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  them  is  the  undeviating  directness  of 
their  course.  The  original  names  have  not  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps  of  the  Via  Julia  along  the  coast  of  8.  Wales:  in 
their  place,  we  have  the  names  given  to  some  of  them  by  the  Saxons. 
Five  main  routes  traversed  the  country  in  various  directions,  as 
follows: — 1.  Wailing  Street,  from  Rutupiss  through  Durobrivse  to  Lon- 
dinium  (where  the  name  is  still  applied  to  an  important  street),  and 
thence  by  Verulamium,  Venonss,  High  Cross  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Etocetum,  Wall  in  Staffordshire^  to  Uriconium,  where  it  divided,  one 
branch  going  through  Wales  to  Segontium,  Carnarvon,  while  another 
went  northwards  to  Deva  and  Mancunium,  Manchester,  whence  it  was 
carried  on  by  Caractonium,  Caiterick,  to  Cortospitum,  Corbridge  on  the 
Tyne,  and  thence  into  Scotland.  2.  Ermine  Street,  or  the  great  north 
road,  which  appears  to  have  started  from  Anderida,  Pevensey,  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  passed  through  Londinium,  by  Durolipons,  Godmanchester 
in  Huntingdonshire,  Durobrivse,  Castor,  and  Causennse,  Ancaster,   to 


forms  Corinium  and  Duro-cornovium  differ  mainly  through  the  addition  of  the 
prefix  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  same  root  lies  at  the  bottom  both  of  these  and  of 
the  modern  CHren-eester,  all  of  them  having  reference  to  the  river  Churn,  So 
again  Durobrivee  and  Rochester  may  be  identified  by  the  rejection  of  the  prefix 
Duro  in  the  ancient,  and  the  affix  cheater  in  the  modem  names,  the  connecting 
links  between  the  remaining — brlvsB  and  Ro — ^being  found  in  the  forms  "  Ci vitas 
Roibi,**  and  the  Saxon  ITro/e-ceaster. 
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Lindum,  whence  it  was  continued  in  one  direction  to  the  £r«iiilf«r,  in 
another  to  Danum,  Doncaster,  and  Eboracum.  3.  Iknidd  Street,  from 
Venta  loenorum  by  Camboricum,  Cambridge^  Sorbioduniun,  and  Isca 
Damnoniorum,  Exeter^  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall.  4.  Foeee  Way, 
from  Lindum  in  a  S.W.  direction  by  Rats,  Leiee$ter,  Corinium,  Aqoe 
Solis,  and  Ischalis,  Ilehegter,  to  Moridunum,  probably  Seaton  near  Ho- 
niton.  5.  Byknield  Street,  from  Hadrian's  waJl  near  TynemotUh,  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  Glevum,  GUmcester,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of 
5.  Wales  hj  Nidum,  Neath,  to  Maridunum,  Carmarthen.  Important 
roads  also  led  from  Londinium  to  the  eastern  counties  by  Csesaro- 
magus,  Chdmtjford,  to  Camaloduniun  and  Venta  Icenorum ;  and  again 
to  the  W.  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Thames  at  Pontes,  Stainee,  and 
thence  by  Calleva  and  Spinse,  Speen  in  Berks,  to  Corinium  in  one  di- 
rection, and  Aquee  Solis  in  another :  from  the  latter  place  it  waji  con- 
tinued across  the  Bristol  Channel  (where  the  old  Roman  name  for  the 
passage,  Augasti  Trajectus,  is  still  preserved  in  the  form  Aust)  to  Yenta 
Silurum,  Burrium,  Usk,  Qobannium,  Aberga^venny,  Luentinum,  in  Car- 
diganshire, and  thence  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Conovium, 
Conway :  this  road  is  now  called  Sam  Helen  in  Wales. 

Boman  Walls. — Among  the  monuments  which  surriye  to  tell  of  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  lines  of  de- 
fence erected  by  them  on  the  N.  frontier.  The  first  in  point  of  time 
was  erected  by  Agricola  in  a.d.  81,  between  the  Firths  of  C/yele  and 
Forth,  and  consisted  of  a  chain  of  forts,  of  which  there  are  said  to  have 
been  nineteen  in  all,  though  the  sites  of  only  thirteen  have  been  disco- 
vered.  This  line  of  defence  was  completed  in  a.d.  144,  by  the  addition 
of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  constructed  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  named,  afker  the  emperor,  VallniiL  Antoniiii 
It  began  near  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  and  terminated  between 
Ahercom  and  Borrowstoness  on  the  Forth:  its  course  can  still  be 
traced  in  some  parts.  Another  and  more  important  line  of  defence 
was  erected  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth,  consisting  of  a  wall 
of  stone,  and  a  vallum  or  rampart  of  earth  running  parallel  to  it  on 
the  S.  side,  with  an  interval  of  space  between  the  two  generally  of  60 
to  70  yards,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a  mile,  and  sometimes  only 
a  few  yards.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  two  lines  were 
erected  at  different  periods,  the  Vallum  by  Hadrian  in  a.d.  120,  and 
the  wall  by  Severus  in  208-211.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable 
that  they  were  both  erected  by  Hadrian,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
paired by  Severus.  The  wall  was  probably  from  18  to  20  feet  high, 
and  from  6  to  9^  feet  tliick.  It  was  protected  on  the  outside  by  a 
fosse,  in  some  places  40  feet  wide  and  20  deep.  Between  the  wall  and 
the  rampart  were  stations  at  intervals  of  four  miles,  eighteen  of  them  on 
the  wall,  the  others  on  either  side  of  it.  These  stations  enclosed  areas  of 
from  three  to  six  acres,  and  one  of  them,  named  Borcovicus,  Houseteadt, 
even  fifteen  acres.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  CcuieUa,  or  {aria, 
about  60  ft.  square,  at  intervals  of  a  mile. 

History. — ^The  first  expedition  of  Csesar  took  place  in  b.c.  55 :  starting 
from  Portius  Itius  he  crossed  the  channel  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dover,  and  thenoe  coasted  along  probably  to  Deal.*    He  defeated  the 


*  The  apot  where  Cicear*8  dleemburkation  took  place  has  been  the  sabfeet  of  aa 
Interertlng  oontrorerey  in  the  preeent  day.  Cmar  arrived  off  Dover  on  the  J7th 
of  Attgost,  at  aboat  10  a.m.  :  he  remained  there  natU  S  p.m.,  and  then,  to  tt«  hla 
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Britons,  but  did  not  advance  far  from  the  coast.  In  54  he  again 
invaded  the  island,  defeated  the  Britons;  probably  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stouff  crossed  the  Thames  near  Chertsey,  and  took  the  capital 
of  Cassivellaunus,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  Verulamium. 
Having  received  the  homage  of  most  of  the  southern  tribes,  he  re- 
tired.  The  permanent  conquest  of  Britain  was  commenced  by  Clau- 
dius, who  sent  over  Aulus  Plautius  in  a.d.  43,  and  shortly  after 
followed  himself,  and  took  Camalodunimi,  the  capital  of  Cunobeline. 
Plautius  was  succeeded  in  50  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  advanced 
the  Roman  fi-ontier  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  defeated  the  Iceni 
of  Norfolk,  the  Brigantes  of  Yorkshire^  and  the  Silures  of  S.  Wales, 
under  their  king  Caractacus.  Didius,  who  succeeded  Ostorius,  was 
again  engaged  in  war  with  the  Silures.  He  was  succeeded  in  57  by 
Veranius,  and  he  by  Paulinus  Suetonius,  who  attacked  the  isle  of 
Mona,  but  was  summoned'  thence  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Iceni 
under  Boadicea.  The  next  important  event  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Brigantes  by  Petilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  succeeded  as  propi'aetor,  and  defeated  the  Silures  ;  but  the  final 
conquest  of  Britain  was  achieved  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  became  go- 
vernor in  78,  defeated  the  Ordovices  of  N.  Wales,  i*educed  Mona, 
adopted  various  measures  for  civilising  the  tribes,  and  in  80  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  extending  the  Roman  domi- 
nion as  far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between  which  he  erected 
the  line  of  forts  already  described :  beyond  this  he  advanced  in  84  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  defeated  the  Caledonians  under  Gal- 
gacus  in  a  pitched  battle,  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  Ardoch  Moor 
in  Perthshire.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  these  conquests  are  said  to 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway.  Antoninus  Pius  again  advanced  the  border,  and  established 
the  vallum  parallel  to  Agricola*s  chain  of  forts  in  a.d.  144.  The  re- 
maining facts  in  the  history  of  Britain  are — the  death  of  the  emperor 
Severus  at  York,  in  a.d.  211  ;  the  revolts  headed  by  Carausius  and 
Allectus;  the  appeai*ance  of  the  Picts  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
of  the  Attacotts  and  Scots  in  that  of  Julian  a.d.  360.  Britain  was 
abandoned  by  the  Romans  early  in  the  5th  century  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  empire  laboured  ;  shortly  afterwards  - 
the  Angli  and  Saxones  made  their  appearance  and  subdued  it. 


own  "^ords,  "  ventum  et  eestum  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  circiter  millia 
passuum  vii.  ab  eo  loco  progressus,  aperto  ac  piano  littore  naves  constituit " 
{B.  O.  iv.  23).  As  low  water  occurs  at  2  p.m.  on  that  day,  it  was  inferred  by  Dr. 
Halley  that  Ceesar  was  canded  by  the  flowing  tide  to  the  N.  and  landed  at  Deal. 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Soyal,  has  stated  that  the  stream  off  Dover  does  not 
turn  at  the  time  of  high  water,  but  runs  westward  for  7  hours,  commencing 
with  the  4th  hour  after  high  water,  and  that  consequently  Caesar  was  carried 
westward.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  in  turn  disputed  by  Dr. 
Cardwell,  who  has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  currents  of  the  mid- 
channel  and  the  in-shore  water,  the  change  taking  place  in  the  latter  from  one  to 
two  hours  earlier  than  in  the  former.  Moreover  the  westward  set  of  the  mid- 
channel  current  commences  at  half  ebb  and  continues  until  half  flood,  whereas  the 
Astronomer  Royal's  computation  adds  one  hour  to  the  former  and  two  to  the 
latter.  Allowing  for  these  differences.  Dr.  Cardwell  thinks  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Ceesar  was  carried  northward  by  the  inshore  current,  which  would 
commence  on  the  day  in  question  at  3  p.m.  (See  ArcJueol.  Cantian.  vol.  iii.) 
Those  who  have  adopted  the  Astronomer  Royal's  view,  have  placed  the  landing 
either  at  Romney  Marsh,  W.  of  Hythe,  at  Rye,  or  even  at  Fevensey. 

2  F  3 
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I$lands. — Off  the  ooaat  of  Britannia  were  the  isUnds— YaetiB,  J.  of 
Wighty  which  was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  oC  CUadioa  ; 
letis,  St.  MiehaeVt  Mount,  whither  (according  to  Diodorus)  the  Britona 
conveyed  their  tin  in  waggons  when  the  tide  was  out ;  Xietui  (appa- 
rently one  of  the  SeiUy  Isles),  noticed  by  Pliny  as  a  place  where  tin 
was  found,  and  which  the  natives  reached  in  coracles  ;  flUvra,  or  9y* 
Una,  the  former  appearing  in  Solinus,  the  latter  in  Sulpidus  SeveruSy 
probably  one  of  the  SeHUv  Ides ;  XoBft,  AndeMiyj  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Druids  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  henoe  attacked  by  FaulinoB 
in  A.D.  61,  and  again  by  Agricola  in  a.d.  78 ;  and  lastly,  Monapia,  or 
,  IsU  of  Man,  which  is  also  named  Xona  by  Caesar  (B.  (?.  v.  13)« 


§  6.  Britannia  Barbara  embraces  the  whole  of  Britain  N.  of  the 
great  rampart  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne:  it  corresponds 
crenerally  to  the  Caledonia '  of  the  ancients  in  its  extended  sense,  and 
to  the  modem  Scotland,  The  Romans  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  this  district,  at  all  events  with  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  K. 
of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  The  names  of  the  tribes  and 
localities  are  chiefly  valuable  to  the  ethnologist  as  indicative  of  the 
races  to  which  the  inhabitants  belonged.  The  occurrence,  for  in* 
stance,  of  the  names  Cantse  and  Comubii  in  N.  Britain,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  the  Cantium  and  Comubii  of  S.  Britain,  an^, 
again,  the  appearance  of  the  element  Car  in  many  of  the  names, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  population  of  Scotland  was  originally 
British  rather  than  Gaelic*  This  is  further  supported  by  the  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  name  Caledonii.  The  names  of  I*icti '  and 
Scot!  appear  only  in  late  writers :  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  a 
Gaelic  race  who  immigrated  into  the  N.  of  Scotland  from  Irtkmfly 
and  subdued  the  occupants  of  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Clyde ; 
the  former,  the  Picti,  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Cale- 
donii, the  name  being  a  mere  translation  of  the  term  hrit^  *^  painted,'' 


^  The  name  Caledonia  first  appeani  in  Pliny  :  it  occurs  frequently  in  Tacitus^s 
Agricola  as  applicable  to  all  the  populations  N.  of  the  rampart,  while  in  Ptolemy 
the  Caledonii  are  a  tribe  resident  in  the  W.  of  Scotland.  It  appears  again  in  the 
OeeanoB  Deu-ea/edomiM  of  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  Di-eaiMloi»«4,  one  of  the 
two  gente»  into  which  the  Ficts  are  divided  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Welsh  eeleddon,  **  wooded  ^trict/*  A  oomparimn  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  leads  to  the  infereno^that  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola  the  term  was  reatricted  to  the  residence  of  the  Caledonii  or  Di-caledonli 
between  Loch  I)fne  and  the  Murray  Firth,  and  that  Agricola,  having  become  first 
acquainted  with  this  people  as  living  immediately  N.  of  his  rampart,  extended  the 
term  to  all  the  tribes  of  Scotland. 

*  The  limit  between  the  British  and  Gaelic  Celts  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  prefix  aber  in  the  former,  and  mver  in  tbe  latter.     This  line  runs  obliqudy ' 
from  Loeh  Fyne  on  the  W.  coast  to  the  8pey  on  the  E.     On  the  N.  of  it  are  the 
names  /nr^r-ness,  /neer-ory,  Ac. ;  on  the  9.  Aher-^iKsn,  Aher-dxtw:,  ftc. 
'  lUe  leves  Mauros,  nee  folso  nomine  Pictos 
.    Rdomuit,  Scotnmque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas. 

CLArDiAK.  de  III.  Cona,  Honor.  34. 

.See  also  note  •  below. 
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which  ia  supposed  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.    The  na- 
tionality (A  the  Picts  is,  however,  a  subject  of  much  mystery. 

Physical  Features. — There  is  but  one  mountain  range  named  by 
ancient  writers,  viz.  Grampiiu  Ms.,  which  evidently  answers  in  name 
to  the  Grampians,  the  scene  of  Galgacus's  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms. 
There  is  also  a  forest,  Caledonia  Silva,^  noticed  by  Ptolemy ;  the  posi- 
tion of  this  could  not,  from  the  geological  character  of  the  country, 
have  been  further  N.  than  the  Clyde  on  the  W.  and  the  Dee  on  the 
E.  coast.  The  chief  promontories,  from  the  S.W.  round  to  the  8.E. 
are — ^Prom.  Kovantfixiim,  Corsill  Point;  Prom.  Epidinm,  MuU  of  Can- 
tyre;  From.  TarvSdnm  or  Orcas,  Dunnet  Head;  Verabiun,  Noss  Head; 
and  T8Bzal5rum  Prom.,  Kinnaird's  Head,  The  rivers  and  estuaries 
are— the  Kovins,  Nith;   Deva,  Dee;   lena  JEst.,   Wigton  Bay;  Beri- 

rdns  Sin.,  Loch  Byan;  Clota  JEst.,  Firth  of  Clyde;  Lelannonius  Sin., 
Linrihe;  Volsas  ^.,  Loch  Broom;  Varar  JEst.,  Firth  of  Cromarty; 
TuBoaa  JEst.,  Murray  Firth;  Tava  JEst,  Firth  of  Tay;  and  Soderia 
Ast.,  FiHh  of  Forth. 

Tribes.— {1.)  In  Valentia,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  8elg5v8B  in  Dumfries- 
shire ;  the  KovantaB  in  Wigtonshire  ;  the  Gadeni  in  Boxburghshire ;  the 
Otadini  in  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire ;  and  the  Danmii  or  Dnm- 
nonii  in  Peebles^  Selkirk,  Lanark,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Benfrew,  and 
Stirling.  (2.)  To  the  N.  of  the  Clyde,  from  S.  to  N. :  in  the  W.,  the 
Epidii,  Gerones,  Vaoomag^  Camonacee,  and  Carenl;  in  the  E.,  the 
Venicontes,  TsBsali,  Decantas,  Meretas,  Lngi,  and  Comavii 

Towns.— Bl&tam  Bnlginm,  MiddUby,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there 
are  Roman  remains ;  Bremeninm,  a  town  of  the  Otadini,  variously 
identified  with  Bramptont  Biechester,  and  Newcastle;  Colaniaand  Cknia, 
towns  of  the  Damnii,  identified  with  Carstairs  and  Crawfurd  respect- 
ively ;  Vandnara  or  Vandogara,  Paisley,  and  Victoria,  either  on  Inch- 
heiA,  Island  or  Abemethy  near  PertJt,  also  towns  of  the  Bamnii ;  and 
Alftta  Gastra  near  Inverness,  the  northernmost  station  of  the  Romans, 
probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus  in  a.d.  139,  but  soon  abandonod. 

Islands.^OS  the  W.  coast  of  ScoUcmd  lie  the  Hebudes  or  Ebndse, 
Hebrides,  which  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Solinus ;  and  off  the  N.  coast 
the  Orc&des,^  the  Orkney  and  ShetUmd^. Isles,  which  are  noticed  by 
several  writers.    We  may  here  notice  Thnle,^*^  which  Pytheas,  its  dis- 


8  Martial   implies  that  bears  were  imported    at    Bome  from  the  wilds  of 
Scotland : — 

Nuda  Caledonio  sic  peptora  prsBbuit  urso.  Be  Spectac.  vii.  3. 

-  Arma  quidem  ulti-a 


Littora  JuvernsB  promovimua,  et  modo  captas 
Orcadas,  et  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos. 


Juv.  u.  159. 


Quid  rigor  aeternus  csbU  ?  quid  sidera  prosunt  ? 
Ignotumque  fretum  ?  maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades  :  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Tbule  : 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  leme. — Cljj.udi an  .  de  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  3  0 . 
10  Thule  was  always  regarded  as  the  farthest  point  of  the  known  world  ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  the  name  itself,  the  Gothic  tiel  or  tiule 
denoting  the  remotest  land : — 

tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule. — Viro.  Georg.  i.  30. 

We  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  tiie  frozen  waters  of  the  arctic  seas  in  the 
following  lines  of  Claudian  : — 
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coverer,  places  at  six  days*  sail  from  the  Oreades,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
identify  it  with  Iceland,  while  Ptolemy  places  it  more  to  the  S.,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  ShetlatuU,  so  that  we  may  identify  it  with  Mainland. 

§  7.  The  ancient  accounts  o( Ireland^  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge :  they  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  assist  the  ethnologist.  The  oldest  form  of  the  name  is 
leme,  which  appears  in  Aiistotle,  and  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  native  name  Eri.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  it  Iris ;  Strabo, 
leme;  Mela,  Ivema;  Pliny,  Hybeniia;  Solinus,  Mbexnia;  and 
Ptolemy,  lyeniia.  The  statements  of  these  writers  are  somewhat 
'  &bulous.  The  people  were  cannibals,  according  to  Diodorus;  and 
the  country  was  so  cold  as  to  be  barely  habitable,  according  to  Strabo. 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  any  details  as  to  the  geography,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  fuller  even  than  that  of  Britain.  It  may  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  rivers  and  places  retain  their  ancient  n'unes  at  the 
present  time.  The  population  was  substantially  Gaelia  The  occur- 
rence of  the  German  names  Cauci  and  Menapii,  and  of  the  British 
name  Brigantes,  suggests  the  probability  of  colonies  having  been 
planted  on  the  E.  coast  from  Germany  and  Britain.  The  Scoti,  who 
migrated  to  Scotland,  are  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  but  appear  in 
Claudian.* 

Phyneal  Features.— The  rivers  noticed  are— the  Baxgns,  Barrow ; 
Benin,  Shannon ;  liboiui,  Liffy ;  Oboea,  Avoca ;  and  leniiis,  probably 
the  Kenmare,  The  promontories  are— Saonmi,  Cam$ore  Point,  at  the 
S.E. ;  lianmiiun,  8t.  Johnt  Point;  Bobogdinm,  Fair  Head,  at  the 
N.E.  ;  Borivm,  Malin  Head;  and  Notiimi,  Mixen  Head,  on  the  S.W. 
angle. 

Trihet.—The  Brigantee  and  Goilondi  on  the  S.  coast ;  the  YellebSri, 
Oaagitti,  AntSni,  Kagii&t»,  Erdlni,  and  Yennicnii,  along  the  W.  coast 
from  S.  to  N.;  the  Dailni  and  Bebogdii,  along  the  N.  coast;  the 
Yolimtii,  EbULni,  Caud,  and  Maaapii,  along  the  £.  coast  from  N.  to  S. 

7Wn«.— rThe  situations  of  the  towns  noticed  by  Ptolemy  are  pit>- 
blematical.    EbUaA  represents  Dublin;  Kagnata,  described  as  an  im- 


Facta  tai  namerftbat  arl,  quern  littua  adustae 

Horreacit  Libyoe,  ratibu$que  impervia  Tbule. — Dt  III.  Cona.  ffonor.  52. 
1  It  la  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  the  earlieat  notice  of  Treland.    If  the 
Orphic  poem  on  the  Argonaatic  expedition  were  compoaed  by  Onomaoritna,  we 
ahould  carry  it  back  to  the  reign  of  Darioa  I.    The  form  of  the  name  is  the 
old  one : — 

yil90iow  'I^ytoiv  ^aw¥  ucwfiot.  OtanaOf^  1164. 

The  knowledge  of  ATienoa  waa  derired  from  the  Carthaginlana,  perhapa  tram  the 
account  of  Hanao*a  expedition :  he  deaeribea  it  aa  the  **  aacred  iale,*'  tnm  the 
almiUrity  of  the  name  to  itp« : —  • 

Aat  in  doobua  in  Saeram^  aic  insulam 

Dixere  priaei,  aoliboa  curaoa  rata  eat. 

H»o  inter  undaa  multa  oeapitem  Jacit 

Eamque  late  genua  Hibemorum  ooUt.  Or,  Marii,  109. 

• totam  qaum  Scotua  lemen 

^o^t-  In  I.  CbM.  aUUek,  iL  SSI 
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portant  town,  was  probablv  on  8ligo  Bay ;  Maaapia  znay  be  Wexford. 
In  addition  to  these,  six  inland  towns  are  enumerated,  proving  that  the 
country  was  well  occupied :  their  names  were  Rhsba,  Laverus,  Dunum 
(a  well-known  Celtic  termination),  Macolicum,  perhaps  Milliek  on  the 
Shannon,  and  two  named  Rhegia. 

II.  Germania. 

§  8.  The  boundaries  of  Oermania  were  the  Bhine  on  the  W.,  the 
Danube  on  the  S.,  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  and  the  Vistula  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Mare  Suevicum,  Baltic^  and  Mate  Germanicum  on  the 
N.  Sometimes  indeed  the  peninsula  of  Scandia  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Germany,  in  which  case  the  N.  boundary  was  carried  on  to 
the  Oceanus  Septentrionalis.  Taken  at  its  fullest  extent,  it  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  HdUandy 
the  W.  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  The  greater 
portion  of  this  extensive  district  was  unknown  even  to  the  Romans : 
the  parts  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  were  in  the  W. 
and  S.  It  is  described  as  a  wild  and  inhospitable'  country,  covered 
with  forests  and  marshes,  excessively  cold,  and  much  infested  with 
wild  beasts.  Its  soil  was  generally  imfertile,  yet  it  produced,  in 
certain  jiarts,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  various  edible  roots.  The 
vine  was  not  introduced  until  the  6th  century  of  our  era :  the  ordi- 
nary drink  of  the  country  was  a  kind  of  beer.  The  coimtry  sup- 
ported a  large  number  of  pigs,  together  with  a  fair  amount  of  sheep 
and  goats,  valuable  hounds,  strong  but  small  horses,  and  short-homed 
cattle.  !N'umerous  kinds  of  wild  beasts  are  mentioned,  particularly 
elks  (cdces)  and  wild  oxen  (uri), 

Name. — ^The  name  was  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  derived 
from  the  Latin  germani,  and  as  intended  to  describe  the  "  brotherhood" 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Tacitus,  however, 
regarded  it  as  originallv  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe,  the  Tungri.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  same  name,  noticed 
by  Herodotus  (i.  125).  Most  probably  it  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  came 
into  use  among  the  Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Csesar.  It  has  been 
referred  to  a  Gaelic  root  gair,  "  to  cry  out,"  giving  it  the  sense  of  the 
Homeric  $o^y  hiyaB6sy  a  fierce  warrior.  The  indigenous  name  has 
always  been  Deutsch,  which  appears  in  the  classic  form  Teutones.  Ger- 
many proper  was  named  Germania  Magna,  Trantrhenana,  or  Barbara, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Germania  on  the  W.  of  the  Rhine. 

§  9.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Germany  received  for  the  most  part 
specific  designations.    The  Heroynia^  Silva  has  been  already  noticed 


>  Qais  Parthnm  pareat?  quia  gelidam  Scythen!       , 
Quia,  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 

Fcetus,  incolumi  Cnsare !  Hob.  Cfarm,  iv.  5,  25. 

*  The  name  is  of  Celtio  origin,  signifying  a  "  wooded  mountain :"  it  still  sur- 
yives  in  the  modem  Ham, 
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(p.  320).  The  other  mnges  are — Ttamu,  in  the  ai^le  hetween  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moenus,  Maine ;  SlMtloOf  of  uncertain  position,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Saltu  TMitolmigieiiiU  in  the  X.,  between 
the  Lippe  and  We^r.  The  only  promontory  noticed  is  CiailnrSnni 
ProBL,  Skagen,  the  N.  point  of  Denmark.  Several  great  forests  *  are 
noticed,  as  Cttili  BilTa,  between  the  rivers  Lippe  and  Ywd ;  Badn- 
liMiiUB  Liieiu,  Holtpade  in  West  Friedand ;  Htrailis  BilTa,  Suntdge- 
hirgty  W.  of  Minden;  ■^MJitamim  BilTa,  between  the  EUter  and 
Spree ;  and  Viharralfirom  ttlTs,  between  the  0<kr  and  Vistula. 
llie  chief  rivers  are — the  border  stream  of  the  Bhioiis,  Bkine,  which 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Kieer,  Neckar, 
Mflmnt,  Mainty  and  Lvppia,  Lijype,  with  others  of  less  consequence ; 
the  Amisia,  Ems,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  historically 
known  for  a  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.c.  12  between  Drusus 
and  the  Bnicteri ;  the  '^Hiiirgis,  Weser,  reaching  the  ocean  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Chaud;  the  Albb,  Elbe,  the  most  easterly  river  reached 
by  the  Romans,  having  been  crossed  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  in 
B.C.  8 ;  the  '^^ftdai,  Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Hare  Suevicum  in 
the  land  of  the  Rugii ;  the  IHstttla  on  the  £.  border ;  and  the  DannUmi, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Abnoba  Ms.,  and  receives  numerous  tri- 
butaries on  its  left  bank,  of  which  the  Karns,  March,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  N.W.  of  Germany  a  large  lake  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Hero  Laeu,  now  the  Zuider  Zee,  This  was  connected 
with  the  Rhine  by  a  canal  cut  by  Drusus,  and  named  after  him  Fossa 
Drusiana,  which  commences  below  the  separation  of  the  Rhine  and 
Waal,  and  joins  the  Ysael  near  Doesburg:  this  new  outlet  for  the 
Rhine  was  named  Flevum  Ostium. 

§  10.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  an 
autochthonous  race,  and  they  certainly  have  preserved  no  tradition  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  In  physical  appearance  they  were  tall  and  liand- 
some,  with  blue  eyes'  and  fair  or  red  hair.'  They  subsisted  chiefly 
on  the  cattle  they  reared,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  and  war. 
They  enjoyed  a  character  for  independence  and  faithfulness  combined 
with  cunning  and  fieilsehood.  The  various  tribes  were  classified  by 
Tacitus  in  three  groups :  the  lagwrflnes  on  the  ocean,  the  HermibiM 


*  The  forestfl  of  Germany  were  in  many  cafies  saend  to  certain  god»,  as  in  the 
caae  of  the  Bemnonom  and  BadohennaD  grores : — 

Ut  procul  Hercynise  per  vasta  silpntla  sUrs 
Venari  tuto  Uceat,  lueotque  vetutta 

ReligUme  trucet Clatoia*.  m  I.  SHI.  I.  238. 

*  Nee  fera  csrulea  domnit  Oermania  puhe.  Hoa.  Epod,  xvi.  7. 

^  They  had  a  cost&m  of  heightening  the  red  coloar  of  their  hair  by  artUlcial 

Caastica  Tentonicos  accendit  spuma  capillos ; 
CaptiTifl  poteria  cultlor  esse  comla.  Mast.  xlr.  JS. 
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in  the  interior,  and  the  LitaBySnes  in  the  E.  and  S.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  who  bore 
the  general  name  of  HilleviSneB,.  The  chief  tribes  belonging^to  these 
groups  were  located  in  the  following  manner : — 

(1 .)  On  the  coast.— The  Frisii,  about  Lake  Flevo,  between  the  Rhine 
and  Ems,  divided  into  two  clans,  Majores  and  Minores,  the  former 
living  probably  W.  of  the  canal  of  Drusus  in  N.  Holland,  the  latter 
E.  of  it,  in  FriesHand,  which  still  retains  the  ancient  name.  The  Chauci, 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe,  in  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  also  divided 
into  Majores  and  Minores,  living  respectively  W.  and  E.  of  the  Weser  j 
they  were  skilful  navigators,  and  much  addicted  to  piracy.  The 
SazSneSy  E.  of  the  Elbe  in  Holstein,  a  people  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  history  until  a.d.  287,  but  who  may  have  occupied  that  dis- 
trict in  the  days  o'f  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  The  Gimbri,  in  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica,^  Jutland,  in  all  probability  a  Celtic  race,  as  the  ancients 
themselves  believed,  their  name  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kymri,  and  their  armour  and  customs  diflfering  from  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  Vaxini,  between  the  Chalusus,  Trave,  and  the  Suebus, 
Warne;  the  TentSnes,  also  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wame,  the 
representatives  of  the  original  tribe  which  sent  forth  the  mighty  horde 
whom  the  Romans  defeated  in  B.C.  102  ;  the  Sid§ni,  between  the  Suebus 
and  the  Viadus,.  Oder;  and  lastly  the  Bng^,  between  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  and  on  the  island  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Bugen. 

(2.)  South  of  these,  from  E.  to  W.,  lived— the  HelvecdneB,  below  the 
Rugii.  The  Bnrgnndiones,'  a  Gothic  race,  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus ;  in  later  times  (a.d.  289)  a  people  of  the  same  name  appeal*  in 
the  S.W.  of  Germany,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  these 
erossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in  Burgundy,  The  Van- 
d&li,  a  powerful  race,  of  which  the  Burgundiones  were  regarded  as  a 
tribe,  and  whose  settlements  were  frequently  shifted :  we  first  hear  of 
them  as  seated  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  then  (in  Pliny's  time)  between  the 
Vistula  and  Viadus,  next  in  the  country  N.  of  Bohemia,  about  the 
Biesengebirge,  which  were  named  Vandalici  Mts.  after  them ;  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  in  Moravia,  whence  they  were  transplanted  by 
that  emperor  into  Pannonia  ;  in  the  reign  of  Probus  in  Bacia ;  in 
A.D.  406  ravaging  Gaul ;  in  409  in  Spain ;  in  429  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  Africa,  where  they  established  themselves  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  when  Belisarius  succeeded  in  destrojring  their  power,  a.d.  534 ; 
they  have  been  variously  regarded  as  a  German  or  a  Slavonic  race.  The 
Senmones,  a  Suevic  ^  tribe  between  the  Viadus  and  Albis,  and  between 


-  latisque  paludibus  exit 


Cimbcr.  Ciaijdian.  de  IV.  Coha.  Ron,  451. 

*  The  name  is  explained  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  meaning  those  who  lived 
in  "  townships"  {burgi).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Burgundians  were  the 
same  race  as  those  of  the  N.E.,  but  they  probably  were  so. 

1  Suevi  appears  to  have  been  a  general  designation,  embracing  a  great  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Central  Germany.  By  Caesar  they  are  placed  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhine  in  JBaden ;  by  Tacitus  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  that  district ;  by  Strabo 
between  the  Rhine  and  £lbe.  The  Suevi  of  Ceesar  were  true  Germans ;  those  of 
Tacitus  and  Strabo  contained  Celtic  or  Slavonian  elements.  About  a.d.  250  a 
people  calling  themselves  Suevi,  though  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  various 
tribes,  settled  in  Suahia,  which  still  retains  their  name.  Their  general  position  is 
indicated  by  Lucan : — 
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Potsdam  in  the  N.  and  the  hills  of  LuBotia  in  the  S. ;  they  are  men- 
tioned after  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  Langobardi,^  a  Suevic  tribe, 
first  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  N.  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sala ;  then  on  the  right  bank,  having  been  probably  driven  across  the 
Elbe  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  and  again,  in  Ptolemy's 
time,  between  the  Rhine-  and  the  Weeer ;  a  people  of  the  same  name, 
and  probably  of  the  same  tribe,  are  next  heard  of  in  Pannonia,  and  late 
in  the  5th  century  a.d.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  Huftgary, 
whence  they  extended  their  sway  along  the  Danube  into  Dacia,  and 
finally  crossed  into  Italy  in  a.d.  568,  and  settled  in  the  country  which 
still  bears  their  name,  viz.  Lombardy.  The  Anglii  or  Angli,  a  Suevic 
tribe,  occupying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  an  extensive  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they  subsequently  migrated  to  Britain  ;  the 
Angrivaiii,  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser,  but  mainly  between  that  river 
and  the  Elbe ;  and  the  BmetSri,'  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems,  di- 
vided by  the  river  Luppia  into  two  branches,  the  Majores  to  the  N., 
and  Hinores  S.  of  that  stream. 

(3.J  Tribes  yet  more  to  the  S.,  from  W.  to  E.— The  ViipStM/  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  interior ;  then  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Luppia,  after  their  defeat  by  Ca»ar;  and  afterwards,  as  it  appears, 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Marsi.  The  Tenetni,  a 
companion  tribe  to  the  Usipetes  ;  they  apparently  emigrated  from  the 
interior,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  Crosar's  time,  were  defeated  and  almost 
cut  to  pieces  by  him,  and  finally  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  the  JBWir  and  the  8ieg.  The  Sioambri,  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Sieg^  and  the  Ltppe ;  afterwards,  when 
they  had  received  the  Usipetes  and  the  Tencten  into  their  territory, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  and  settled  between  the 
Meuse  and  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  which  remained  in 
Germany  about  Mons  Rhetico.    The  Cattl  ^  or  Chattl,  £.  of  the  Tencteri, 

Fundat  ab  extremo  flavoe  Aquilone  Suevos 
Albis,  et  indomitum  Kheni  caput.  ii.  51. 

'  The  name  has  been  generally  understood  to  mean  **  long-bearded  ;**  bat  more 
probably  it  is  derived  from  the  ^11^0  Borde,  *'  the  plain  by  the  side  of  the  river  ** 
Elbe,  where  they  are  first  found,  and  where  the  name  still  atteches  to  a  distriet 
near  Magdeburg. 

•  Venit  accola  silvaj 

Bmcterus  HercynisB.  Clavdiak.  de  IV.  Omm.  Ran.  450. 

*  Rem  factam  Pompillus  habet,  Faustine :  legetur, 

Fit  nomen  toto  sparget  in  or  be  sunm. 
Sic  leve  flavorum  valeat  genus  Usipiorum, 
Quisquis  et  Ansoniom  non  amat  imperium.  Mart.  vt.  60. 

*  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from  this  river ;  bat  this  is  doubtftal.  In 
B.C.  1 7  they  invaded  Gaul,  but  at  the  approach  of  Augustus  retired  to  their  own 
territory.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  the  following  lines,  which  also  indicate  the 
reputed  character  of  this  people  : — 

quandoque  tnhct  feroces 

Per  sacrum  divum,  merita  decerns 

Fronde,  Sicambros.  "'  Ilea-  Carm.  iv.  2,  31. 

Te  eade  gaudenUt  Sicambrl 

Compositis  vcnerantur  armis.  Id.  iv.  14,  51. 

*  The  Catti  obtained  great  celebrity  for  their  resistance  to  the  Romans : — 

Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  eoaetos, 

Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torrisque  Bleambris 

Dictnrus.  Jut.  w,  i4e. 
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between  the  Saale  in  the  E.,  the  Maine  in  the  S.,  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Weser  in  the  N.,  thus  occupying  the  country  which  still  retains 
their  name,  Hesse ;  in  Ptolemy's  time  they  appear  to  have  lived  more 
to  the  E.  The  Katti&oi,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  occupying 
the  present  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  TabantM, 
originally  "between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssd^  but  in  the  time  of  Ger- 
manicus  S.  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  former  territory  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
in  Ptolemy's  time  still  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  Thuringer-Wald.  The 
CheniBci,  an  important  tribe  between  the  Weser  in  the  W.,  the  Elbe^ 
in  the  E.,  Melibocus  Ms.  in  the  N.,  and  the  Sala  in  the  S.  ;  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Chatti  they  dwindled  down  to  a  small  tribe,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  And,  lastly,  the 
Lygii,  a  widely-spread  nation,  containing  a  number  of  tribes,  settled 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder;  they  were  probably  Slavonians  who  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Suevi. 

(4.)  Tribes  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  E.  to  W.— The 
Qnadi,  in  Moravia,  the  N.W.  of  Hungary,  and  the  E.  of  Bohemia ;  they 
were  regarded  by  Tacitus  as  Germans,  but  they  may  have  been  Sar- 
matians  ;  their  name  disappears  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  The  Maroomanni,  i.e.  "  march-men,"  or  "  borderers,"  a  tribe 
who  first  appear  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Maine,  as  having  crossed^thence  into  Gaul,  and  being  driven  back  by 
Csesar  in  b.c.  58 ;  hence  they  migrated  into  the  territory  of  the  Celtic 
Boii,  Bohemia,  where  they  oi'ganised  a  powerful  kingdom  about  a.d.  6 ; 
they  came  prominently  forward  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans,  a.d. 
166-180,  and  made  inroads  into  Italy;  they  are  last  mentioned  as 
forming  a  portion  of  Attila's  army.  The  HermnndtLri,  between  the 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the  S.W., 
which  bounded  the  Agri  Decumates;  they  were  a  Suevic  race,  and 
first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who 
settled  them  between  the  Maine  and  the  Danube,  whence  they  spread 
out  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Lastly,  within  the  limits  of  the  Agri  I>ecu-» 
m&tet,  i.e.  "  tithe-lands,"  which  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany,  and  were 
separated  from  the  interior  by  a  wall  from  Batisbon  on  the  Danube  to 
Lorch,  and  thence  by  an  earthwork  to  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  were 
located  various  immigrant  bands  of  Gauls  and  Germans,  to  whom  were 
subsequently  added  colonies  of  veterans  for  the  defence  of  the  border  ; 
this  district  was  incorporated  with  the  empire,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rhsetia,  but  it  was  wholly  lost  about  a.d.  283. 

The  distinctive  names  of  the  German  tribes  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  classified  under  two  broad  appellations,  Alemanni  •  and 
Franoi,  the  first  applying  to  the  tribes  that  lived  on  or  about  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  second  to  those  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Alemanni  was 
(as  the  word  itself  implies,  being  derived  from  AUe  Manner,  ^  all  men") 
a  confederacy  of  many  tribes,  chiefly  of  the  Suevic  race.  It  first  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  about  a.d.  200  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  modem  French  name  of  Germany,  AUemagne.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  contest  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  in  the  Agri 
Decumates.  The  Franci,  i.e.  "  free-men,"  are  first  mentioned  in  a.d. 
240,  and  were  also  a  confederacy  of  which  the  Sicambri  were  the  most 
influential  member.  They  conquered  the  N.  of  QsmI,  and,  having  there 
adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  Romanised  Celts,  they  acquired  such 
power  that  they  were  enabled,  in  a.d.  496,  to  return  and  subdue  their 
German  kinsmen. 
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Toicn4.—0(  the  towns  which  were  aeattered  oyer  the  extenaiTe  d»- 
tricta  above  referred  to,  we  know  little  else  thaa.the  names.  It  is  in- 
tererttiDg,  however,  to  obeerre  that  the  much-frequented  watering- 
pi  Acee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  were  not  unknown  in  ancient 
times,  Baden  being  described  as  Aqua  AvnliB,  and  Wiesbaden  aa  Aqnie 
Mittiaiw,  Hattiiim,  the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which,  was  burnt  dovm, 
▲.D.  1 5,  in  the  war  with  Oermanicus,  was  at  MadeUy  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Edtr.  The  only  district  beaxing  marks  of  Roman  occupation  is 
the  Agri  Decumates,  where  not  only  roads,  but  walla,  inscriptions. 
and  numerous  antiquities,  have  been  discoyered  in  many  places:  we 
may  instance  the  remains  of  tanmloefiiUB  at  Svlchen,  of  Gana  at  Cann- 
ttailt,  of  darama  at  K6ngen^  all  of  them  on  the  Nedcar.  The  position 
of  Boiiftiiiiwin,  in  the  same  district,  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
gained  by  Yalentinian  over  the  Alemanni  in  a.d.  369,  is  uncertain.  In 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Quadi  the  names  of  several  towns  (such 
as  Eburodunum,  Meliodimum,  &c.)  indicate  a  prior  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  Celts. 

I$Uifids,—The  ancienfcs  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  as  an  island  or  collection  of  islands.  Pliny  names  two  of  these 
islands  *f*Ti^if  and  Beandiiiavia,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the 
whole  group.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  four  under  the  general  name  of 
Scaadiso  Insuls,  of  which  the  largest  was  Scandia.  Tacitus  does  not 
mention  Scandia,  but  the  tiibes  of  the  Sitones  and  Suiones  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  there  :  the  latter  name  is  the  original  of  Swedes, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  still  bears  a  name  not  unlike  Scandia, 
Scfinia,  Scone,  or  Schonen.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  an  island  named 
Veiigot,  whence  people  used  to  sail  for  Thule :  this  has  been  identified 
with  Norway;  in  which  case  his  Bergi  may  represent  Bergen,  and  Diinuis 
Dunoen :  this  is,  however,  uncertain. 

History. — We  have  no  connected  history  of  the  German  nations  until 
the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  in  his  Gallic  campaigns  came  in  contact 
with  and  defeated  Ariovistus.   Csesar  himself  crossed  the  Rhine  twice,  in 
B.C.  55  and  54  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany. 
In  B.C.  37  Agnppa  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  a  barrier  on  the  side  of  the  German  border.     This  plan,  however, 
did  not  fully  succeed ;  and  hence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  undertook  a 
series  of  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from  the  Insula  Batavorum. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe ;  and  on  his  death.  In  b.c.  9,  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  Tiberius  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  who  sub- 
dued for  a  while  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser ;  but  in 
A.D.  9,  Arminiusy  king  of  the  Cherusci,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the 
Teutoburg  forest,  and  terminated  their  supremacy  in  the  N.,  while  the 
resistance  of  Maroboduus,  the  Marcomanuian,  on  the  Middle  Rhine, 
checked  them  in  that  direction.      In  the  latter  district  Germanic  us 
gained  some  advantages,  but  was  unable  to  re-establish  a  permanent 
ascendancy.     The  Romans  then  withdrew  within  the  Agri  Decumates. 
which  they  fortified  between  a.d.  16  and  68.     The  great  revolt  of  the 
Batavi,  in  a.d.  70  and  71,  was  followed  by  repeated  wars  with  several 
German  tribes,  until  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  great  Marco- 
mannio  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Roman  forts  along  the  course  of  that  river  in  a.d.  180.     Soon  after- 
wards the  German  tribes  began  to  pour  over  the  Rhine  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  they  had  subdued  Guul,  Spain,  and   Italy, 
and  had  even  crossed  over  into  Africa. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 


THE   DANUBIAN  PROVINCES,   ILLYRICUM,   M(E8IA,  DACIA,    AND 
8ABMATIA. 

I.  The  Danubian  Provinces.  §  1.  Vindelicia.  §  2.  Rhaetia.  §  3. 
Noricum.  §  4.  Pannonia.  §  5.  Its  inhabitants  and  towns.  II. 
Illybicum.  §  6.  Boundaries.  §  7.  Mountains  and  rivers.  §  8. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  HI.  Mcesia.  §9.  Bounda- 
ries; Rivers.  §  10.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  IV.  Dacia.  §  11.  Boun- 
daries; Mountains;  Rivers.  §  12.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  §  13.  The 
Jazyges  Metanastse.  V.  Sabmatia  Europe  a.  §  14.  Boundaries: 
Tribes;  Towns. 

§  1.  Vindelicia,^  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Valhim 
Hadriaiii,  on  the  W,  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  S.  by 


1   This  name  contains  the  root  Find,  which  occurs  in  other  Celtic  names,  such 
as  Vindobona,  Vindomagns,  &c. 
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BJiAstia,  the  ridge  of  the  Rhastian  Alps  fonning  the  limit,  and  on 
the  E.  hy  the  river  ^nus,  separating  it  from  Noricom.  It  embraced 
the  N.E.  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of  WUrtemburg 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  of  Tyrol,  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  but  spurs  of  the  Bhaetian  Alps  travenae  the  8.  district. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Binulniis,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries 
on  its  right  bank,  of  which  the  JEnas,  Inn,  is  the  most  important. 
The  BrigftBtliiiis  LaenSi  L,  of  Constam,  belonged  to  this  country. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  Celtic  race,  and 
were  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  They  were  subdued  by  Drusus 
and  Tiberius'  in  b.o.  15,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate province.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Chpst^  it 
was  united  with  Bhaetia,  but  subsequently  was  separated  from  it 
with  the  title  of  Bhastia  Secunda. 

The  towns  poesess  no  historical  associations:  the  capital  Angnita 
VindelioSnuii,  Auatburg,  was  founded  by  Augustus  about  a.d.  14,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Licus  and  Yirdo.  The  other  important 
towns  were — Brigaatiiini,  Bregenz,  on  the  lake  named  after  it;  Camp 
podl&niui,  Kempten  on  the  lUer;  B^ginnm,  Bafdsbon,  on  the  Danube; 
and  Yeldidina  on  the  iBnus. 

§  2.  Bhastia,  or,  more  properly,  Bntia,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Vindelicia,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  8.  by 
the  Alps  from  Mons  Adula  to  M.  Ocra,  and  on  the  £.  by  Noricum 
and  Venetia.  It  comprised  the  modem  Orisons,  the  l^frol,  and  a 
portion  of  Lombardy.  It  is  throughout  a  mountainous  country, 
being  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Bhastian  Alps.  The  valleys 
were  fisrtile,  and  produced  a  wine'  not  inferior  to  that  of  Italy ;  the 
inhabitants  depended  on  their  flocks  rather  than  on  agriculture : 
wax,  honey,  pitch,  and  cheese  were  laigely  exported.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  JEnasi  which  flows  northwards  to  the  Danube ;  and 
the  Athisis,  Adige,  with  its  tributary  the  Atftgis,  Eisach,  which 
flows  S.  into  the  Adriatic.  In  addition  to  these  the  upper  streams  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  streams,  such  as  the  Addaai  Sarins,  Ollins,  and 
Mlneiiis,  &11  within  the  limits  of  Bhastia.    The  inhabitants  of  this 


'  The  expedition  of -Dnuus  ia  oominemorated  by  Horace : — 
Videre  Rhieti  belU  sub  Alpibat 

Dnuum  gerentem  Vindelici.  Carm,  ir.  4,  17. 

The  expedition  of  Tiberius,  which  took  plaee  at  a  later  period  of  Om  eaoie  yeer, 
ifl  oommemonted  in  the  following  lines : — 
Quern  legis  expertee  Latins 
Vindelici  didioere  nuper 
Quid  Marte  posses.  Id,  ir.  14,  7. 

s  _^__  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam, 

RhAtiea!  nee  cellie  ideo  eontende  Falemis.  Vtao.  Omr$,  iL  9i. 

Si  non  iffnota  est  dooti  tibi  terra  Catnlll, 
PotasU  teste  Rhntica  Tina  mea.  Mabt.  xIt.  100. 
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province  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  mainly  a  Celtic  race.^ 
They  were  a  wild,  cimning,  and  rapacious  mountain  people,  ardent 
in  their  love  of  freedom,  and  fierce  in  their  defence  of  it.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  imder  Drusus  and  Tiberius*  in 
B.C.  15,  and  their  country  was  reduced  to  a  province.  The  chief 
tribes,  were  the  Lepontii  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Alps  abQut  the  head  of  the  lakes  of  Como  and  Maggiore ; 
the  IridenlSni  in  the  valley  of  the  Athesis  ;  and  the  Eug^ei,'  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  were  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  Alpine  valleys ;  they  were 
a  distinct  race  from  the  Khastians,  but  their  ethnological  position  is 
quite  unknown. 

The  onlv  important  town  in  Rhsetia  was  Tridentnm,  Tr&ntt  on  the 
Athesia,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony :  it  stood 
on  the  road  which  the  Romans  constructed  between  Verona  and 
Augusta  Vindelicorum.  Another  road,'  between  the  latter  town  aud 
Comum,  passed  through  Rhsetia. 

§  3.  Norlcum^  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ehastia  and  Vindelicia, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  by  Mons  Cetius,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Savus,  the  Alpes 
Camicae,  and  Mount  Ocra.  It  comprised  portions  of  Austriay  the 
greater  part  of  Styrta,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Carniolay  Bavijcria, 
and  Tyrol,    It  is  a  mountainous  country,  intersected  by  numerous 


*  An  opinion  prevailed  among  the  ancients  that  the  RbsBtians  were  Etruscans 
who  had  been  driven  into  the  Alps  from  Lombardy  by  the  Gauls.  This  view  has 
been  adopted  by  some  eminent  scholars  in  modem  times,  who  have  discovered  in 
some  remote  districts  (the  Grodnerthal  and  the  valley  of  the  Engttdino)  names  of 
places,  peculiar  words,  and  a  few  monimients,  all  of  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  found  in  Etniria.  This  question  does  not  affect  the  statement  that  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  Rheetians  were  essentially  Celts. 

^  The  Genauni  lived  between  the  lakes  Maggiore  and  Como  : — 

___  Milite  nam  tuo 

Drusus  Genaunos,  implacidum  genus, 

Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 

Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 

Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 

Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proelium 

Ccnnmisit,  immanesque  Rhoetos 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secondis.  Hon.  Carm.  iv.  14,  9. 

^  They  left  a  memorial  of  their  former  residence  in  the  Euganeus  Coltis  and  the 
Kuganei  Lacus,  and  in  the  modern  Colli  Euganei^  the  volcanic  group  near  Padua. 

7  This  second  route  crossed  the  Spltigen  to  Curia,  Coire ;  it  is  described  by 
Claiidian : — 

Protinus,  umbrosa  qua  vestit  littus  oliva 
Larius,  et  dxilci  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu, 
Parva  puppe  lacnm  prsetervolat.     Ocius  inde 
Scandit  inaccessos  brumali  sidere  montes.  Btll.  Oet,  819. 

>  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  town  Koreia ;  its  use  dates 
from  the  time  that  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  country. 
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valleys  opening  out  towards  the  Danube,  along  the  course  of  which 
there  are  some  plains.  The  climate  was  rough  and  cold,  and  the 
soil  unfertile.  The  wealth  of  the  coimtry  consisted  in  its  iron 
mines,*  which  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans.  Salt  was 
also  abundant.  The  chief  range  of  mountains  is  the  Alpee  Korion, 
which  traverses  the  country  from  E.  to  W.  Cetliifl  Mods,  Kahhn-' 
herg,  lies  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia ;  Oera  was  the  name  given  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  Camic  Alps  between  AquUeia  and  ^mona. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dannbiiifl,  the  JBnni  with  its  tributary  the 
Jov&vuf,  Sahach,  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  BtetiiSi  DravCy  and 
B&vuft  t^ve,  which  rise,  the  former  in  the  Norican,  the  latter  in  the 
Camic  Alps,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  with  nearly  parallel 
courses  through  the  S,  part  of  the  province.  The  Norici  were  a 
Celtic  race  whose  ancient  name  was  Taimsci;  about  b.o.  58,  the 
kindred  race  of  the  Boii  immigrated  into  the  northern  port  of  the 
country.  The  Noricans  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  subdued  about  B.C.  13  by  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and 
P.  Silius,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a  province,  which  was 
subdivided  in  the  later  division  of  the  empire  into  two,  Koricimi 
Ripense  about  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterraneum  in  the  S.  The 
Romans  were  obliged  to  keep  a  strong  military  force  in  it  as  a  safe- 
guard partly  against  the  inhabitants  themselves,  partly  against  the 
Trans-Danubian  tribes ;  they  also  maintained  three  fleets  on  the 
Danube,  named  Classes  Comaginensis,  Arlapensis,  and  Laureacensis, 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  capital  Korem,  Neumarkt,  was  situated  S.  of  the  river  Miirius, 
and  formed  the  central  point  for  the  gold  and  iron  trade :  it  is  cele- 
brated fur  the  defeat  there  sustained  by  C.  Carbo  agidnst  the  Cimbri 
In  B.C.  113,  and  for  its  siege  by  the  Boii,  about  B.C.  59.  The  other 
important  towns  were — BdiOdtlnim,  Innstadit  at  the  mouth  of  the 
^nus,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  as  its  name  indicates;  Oyiliba,  WtU,  a 
Roman  colony,  to  the  S.W.  of  Boiodunim;  LavrULemn,  Lordi  near 
En%f  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Anisius  with  the  Danube,  the  bead* 
quarters  of  the  third  legion,  a  fleet  station,  an  arsenal,  and  probably 
a  Roman  colony ;  Juy&VQiii,  SaUzburg^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jovavus,  the  station  of  a  cohort,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  in  early  times  probably  the  residence  of  the  native  kings; 
^rfiniim,  an  important  town  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Mariasaal  near  Klagenfuri;  O0l«ia, 
Cilly^  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  country,  a  fine  town,  as  its  remains 
testify;  and  TeumiA,  on  the  Upper  Dravus  near  Spital. 


■  quafl  neque  Xoricua 


Deterret  ensit.  Hob.  Carm.  i.  16,  9. 

Voles  modo  altUt  deeilire  tuiribus 

Modo  ense  pectus  Norieo  recludere.  lo.  Jfyod,  xriL  70. 

SoDTo  BilbiUn  optlmara  metallo, 

Qnie  Tincit  Chalybasqae  Iforieotque.  Mabt.  It.  $5. 
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§  4.  Pannonia  ^as  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  S.  by  Ulyricum  and  Mcesia,  the  valley  of  the  Save  forming 
the  limit  in  this  direction,  and  on  the  W.  by  Noricum  and  Italy. 
It  comprehends  the  E.  portions  of  Austria^  Carinthia^  Carniola,  the 
S.W.  of  Hungary,  Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  It 
is  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  lofty  mountains,  but 
elsewhere  traversed  by  hills  of  only  moderate  height.  The  clinxate 
is  described  as  severe,  and  the  soil  unproductive ;  but  this  is  not  the 
present  character  of  the  country.  The  vine  and  olive  were  not  in- 
troduced until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Probus;  previously  the 
beverage  of  the  country  was  a  kind  of  beer,  named  Sabaia.  The 
mines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients ;  timber 
was  the  most  important  production.*  The  mountains  were  described 
by  the  general  name  of  PannonicsB  Alpes,  the  special  names  being 
Cetius  and  Carvancas  for  the  ranges  on  the  side  of  Noricum,  and 
Albii  or  AlbSni  Mts.  on  the  side  of  Ulyricum.  The  chief  rivers  are — 
the  Dannbius,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  deviates  from  its  usual 
easterly  course  by  a  southerly  bend ;  the  Dravus  and  Savui,  which 
flow  in  parallel  courses  to  the  Danube,  and  receive  as  tributaries, 
the  former  the  Murius,  Muhr,  on  its  left  bank  ;  the  latter  the 
Drinus,  Drina,  and  several  less  impoi'tant  streams  on  its  right  bank. 
The  Danube  receives  also  the  Arr&bo,  Baahy  previous  to  taking  its 
southerly  bend.  A  large  lake  named  Pelso,  Flattensee,  lies  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  province. 

§  5.  The  Pannonians  were  generally  reputed  an  Ulyrian  race  ;  the 
Greek  writers,  however,  identified  them  with  the  Pseonians  of 
Thrace.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  large  admixture  of  Celts  among  them.^  They  are 
described  as  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  faithless  and  cunning,  and, 
previous  to  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  rude  and  uncivilized. 
They  were  conquered  in  the  first  instance  by  Octavianus  in  B.C.  35 
and  completely  subdued  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  8,  and  again  by  Drusus 
when  they  had  broken  out  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The 
country  was  then  divided  into  two  portions,  Pannonia  Superior  and 
P.  Inferior,  the  boundary  being  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Arrabona  in  the  N.  to  Servitium  in  the  S.,  Superior  lying  W.  of  the 


1  Among  the  animals  of  Pannonia  we  bare  notice  of  bears,  an  unknown  animal 
named  cattOf  hounds,  and  the  c?utrax  or  black-oock : — 
Pannonis  baud  aliter  post  ictum  ssBrior  ursa 
Se  rotat  in  vulnus.  Luc.  vi.  220. 

Pannonicas  nobis  nunquam  dedlt  Umbria  cattas. — Mart.  xiii.  69 

' testis  quoque  fallax         , 

Pannonius  gelidas  passim  disjectus  in  Alpes.  Tibitll.  iv.  1,  108. 

Hunc  quoque  perque  norem  timuit  Pampbylia  messes 

Pannouiusque  ferox.  8r\T.  Silv.  i.  -4,  77. 
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line.  In  the  4th  centnry,  Galerius  subdiyided  Inferior  by  taking 
away  the  part  N.  of  the  Dravus,  and  constituting  it  a  province  with 
the  name  of  Valeria.  Finally,  Constantine  the  Great  eqnalijeed  the 
size  of  the  provinces  by  adding  to  Inferior  the  S.  part  of  Superior. 
Under  the  Romans  the  people  became  thoroughly  civilized ;  colonies 
and  municipia  were  established,  and  fortresses  were  built  for  its 
protection ;  military  roads  were  constructed,  of  which  we  may 
especially  notice  those  from  JBmona,  where  the  road  from  Aquileia 
in  Italy  emerges  from  the  Julian  Alps,  down  the  Savus  and  across 
to  the  Danube  at  Vindobona,  another  along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
and  again  one  through  the  central  district  from  Vindobona  to 
Sirmium.  llie  chief  towns  were  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  course  of  the  Savus,  with  some  few  on  the  cross  roads.  They 
were  all  strongly  fortitied,  but  of  their  history  we  know  little. 

(1.)  In  P.  Superior. — IPbiddUBa,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  was 
originally  a  Celtic  town:  the  Romans  made  it  a  municipiom  with  the 
name  of  Juliobona,  and  it  became  their  most  important  military  posi- 
tion as  the  station  of  the  Danubian  fleet  and  of  the  Legio  X.  Gemina. 
Oarmmtnm,  near  Haimhurg,  on  the  Danube,  was  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  the  station  of  the  fleet  after  its  tranafer  from 
vindobona,  and  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion.  M.  Aurelius  made  it 
the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi:  Sevenis 
was  here  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and,  though  destroyed 
by  the  Germans  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  restored  and  was  the 
centre  of  Valentinian*s  operations  against  the  Quadi.  Pvtorio,  PeUau^ 
on  the  Dravus,  was  a  Roman  colony  with  the  surname  of  Ulpia,  and 
was  probably  founded  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian:  it  was  the  station 
of  a  legion,  and  an  imperial  palace  existed  outside  its  walls.  **»*■—, 
Layhaeh,  on  the  Savus,  was  a  strongly-fortified  town  and  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  :  it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia 
Augusta.  Siaeia,  or  Bagesta,  Siesek,  stood  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Colapis  and  Odra  with  the  Savus,  together 
with  an  artificial  canal  dug  by  Tiberius :  it  was  from  the  first  a  strong 
fortress,  and  after  its  capture  by  Tiberius  it  became  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  Pannonia,  being  centrally  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  ^mona  to  Sirmium.  It  was  maoe  a  colony,  possessed  a 
mint,  and  was  the  station  of  a  small  fleet  on  the  Save  :  it  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Sirmium. 

(2.)  In  P.  Inferior. — Sirmiimi,  MitroviU,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savus,  and  was  the  point  at  which  several  roads  centered :  it  was 
hence  selected  as  an  arsenal  by  the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the 
Danubian  tribes  and  as  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian 
fleet  on  the  Danube:  it  contained  a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  an 
imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings.  TanrCUuun,  SertUin,  was 
a  strong  fortress  at  the  junction  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube,  and 
the  station  of  a  small  fleet.  dbUff  stood  near  lake  Hiulcas,  between 
the  Savus  and  Dravus,  its  exact  position  not  being  known :  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  in  its  vicinity  ConstanUne 
defeated  Licinianus  in  ad.  314.  Mnna,  Eesek,  on  the  Dravus,  was 
made  a  colony  by  Hadrian  with  the  surname  of  i£lia :  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  P.  Inferior,  and  near  it  QalUenus 
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defeated  Ingebjia-.  Aqvinonm,  or  Adnenm,  AU-Buda,  a  Btrong  fortress 
on  the  Danube,  was  the  centre  of  the  Roman  operations  against  the 
Jazyges,  and  possessed  a  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Bregetinm,  £.  of 
Comom,  on  the  Danube,  was  another  very  strong  fortress:  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  died  there. 

II.  Illybicum. 

§.  6.  The  country  which  the  Greeks  named  TIlfiiB  (very  rarely 
niyria),  and  the  Latins  Ulyrioum,^  lay  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  (in  this  part  termed  the  Illyrian  Sea*),  from  the  river  Arsia 
in  the  N.W.,  dividing  it  from  Istria,  to  the  Ceraunian  Mountains  in 
the  S.,  on  the  bondei*s  of  Epims ;  on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Moesia  and  Macedonia  ;  and  on  the  N.  to  Pannonia.  It  wag  divided 
by  the  river  Drilo  into  two  portions,  Illyris  Bomana  or  Barbara, 
which  included  the  modem  districts  of  DaLmatia^  Herzegovina, 
and  Monte-Negro,  with  parts  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Albania,  and 
I.  GrsBoa,  answering  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania,  The  former 
was  the  proper  province  of  Illyricum  ;  the  latter  was  annexed  to 
Macedonia  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Boman  province  of  Macedonia.  The  country  is  generally  wild  and 
moimtainous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  of  the  southern 
district,  unproductive. 

§  7.  The  ranges  which  traverse  Illyricum  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  sea- coast  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  are  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Italian  Alps  and  the  systems  of  the  Thracian  Haemus  and  the 
Greek  peninsula.  They  were  but  little  known  to  the  ancients  : 
the  most  northerly  range  was  named  Albanns  Ms.,  w^hich  was 
followed  by  Ardins  Ms.,  the  Bebii  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Moesia, 
Soardns  and  Candayia  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Ceraanii  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Epims.  The  chief  rivers  from  N. 
to  Si  are :  in  Barhara,  the  Karo,  Narenta,  which  waters  the  central 
district,  and  which  is  described  as  navigable  for  a  distance  of  80 
stadia ;  the  Barbana,  Bqjana,  which  flows  through  lake  Labeatis ; 
and  the  Drilo,  Drin,  rising  in  lake  Lychnitis.  In  Orceca,  the 
CtontisiiB*  Tjerma,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia ;   the  Apsos,^ 


»  The  name  was  occasionally  applied  in  a  broader  sense  to  the  countries  S.  of 
the  Danube.  It  may  have  been  used  in  this  indefinite  sense  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv. 
19).  After  the.  subjection  of  the  Dalmates  by  the  Romans  the  province  was 
officially  named  Dalmatia ;  and  henceforward  Illyricum  and  Dalmatla  became  cout 
vertible  terms.  It  is  thus  that  the  term  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 
*  Tu  mihi,  seu  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi : 
Sive  Oram  lUyrici  legia  tequoris.  Viae,  Scl:  viii.  6. 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achivis, 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus.  jEn.  i.  242. 

*  Both  the  Apsus  and  tsfenusns,  particularly  the  former,  are  mentioned  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  campaign  of  CeBsar  and  Pompey : — 
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BeratinoB,  which  risefi  in  the  Candavian  range,  and  receives  an 
important  tributary  in  the  EordaXcus,  Devol ;  and  the  ASas,*  Vovuasa^ 
which  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon  and  flows  generally  to  tho  N.W., 
reaching  the  sea  near  Apollonia ;  in  its  midcourae  it  takes  a  tnidden 
turn  for  12  miles  to  the  S.W.,  passing  between  lofty  difiFs  which 
formed  the  Fauces  Antigonenses  of  the  ancients  (so  named  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Antigonia),  where  Philip  V.  engaged  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  niyricum, 
l^articularly  Labefttis,  Scutari,  and  Lyehaltia,  Okridha,  both  of  which 
abound  with  fish.  The  sea-coast  is  extremely  irregular  and,  in  the 
northern  district,  is  fringed  with  islands.  The  only  important 
bays  are  the  Sinus  Flanatitoiu,  O,  di  Quamero^  in  the  extreme  N^ 
and  the  land-locked  Bin.  lUiiionleus,  B.  of  Cattaro,  near  Epidaurus. 

§  8.  The  Illyrians  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  separate 
race,  distinct  both  from  the  Thracians  and  the  Epirots ;  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Albanians^  who  have 
now  spread  southwards  over  Epirus  under  the  presBRire  <^  the  Sla- 
vonian tribes.  They  were  a  warhke  and,  previously  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  a  thoroughly  imcivilized  race.  Like  the  Thracians  they 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  offered  hmnan  sacrifices.  The  northern 
tribes,  particularly  the  Libumians,  were  skilful  sailors  and  built 
peculiarly  swift  vessels'  (Libumicoe  naves).  They  were  much 
devoted  to  piracy,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  their  coast  offered 
great  advantages.*     They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,*  of 

Prima  duces  Junotis  ridit  oonsiBtere  eaatris 

Tellos,  qoam  volucer  Genusuis  quam  mollior  Ap»us 

Cireomeunt  ripis.     Apso  gestare  carinas 

Causa  palus,  leni  quam  fallens  egerit  unda. 

At  Genusum  nunc  sole  niTes,  nunc  imbre  soluto 

Priecipitant.     Neuter  lon^  so  inu-gite  lassat, 

Sed  minimum  terree,  rlcino  littore  noTit.  Luc.  t.  461. 

*  Lucan's  description  is  hardly  appropriate  to  the  Aons,  which  is  a  cansidefable 
stream  :— 

Purufl  in  occasus,  parri  sed  gargitis,  JEas 
lonio  fluit  inde  mari.  ri.  S61. 

'  Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula ; 
Paratus  omne  Cssaris  perieulum 

Subire,  Msecenas,  tuo.  Hok.  Spod,  i.  I. 

*  Hence  Virgil's  description : — 

.     ■■'  intima  tuius 

Regna  Libumomm.  JSb.  L  843. 

*  The  Libumians  appear  to  hare  been  numerous  at  Rome,  where  they  acted  a.« 
attendants  in  menial  offices  :— 

Procul  borridtts  Lthnmus,  et  querulus  cUens ; 

Imperia  Tiduarum  procul.  Mabt.  I,  50. 

Primus,  damante  Libumo, 
Currite  I  JiMn^sedit  I  rapta  properabat  abolla 
Pegasus,  attonitap  positus  modo  rillleus  urbi.  Jvr.  iv.  75. 
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which  the  most  important  were — the  lap^des  in  the  N.  in  the 
interior ;  the  libnmi  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast,  from  the  extreme  N. 
of  the  Adriatic  southwards ;  and  the  Dalm&t8B  in  the  central  district. 
The  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  three  parts,  named, 
after  the  above  tribes,  lapydia,  Libumia,  and  Dahnatia. 

The  following  towns  are  described  in  order  from  N.  to  S. : — 
(I.)  J»  Barbara. — MettUma,  the  capital  of  the  lapydes.  was  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  Pannonia  either  at  Mottling  or  Metlica.  ladSra, 
Zara,  the  capital  of  Libumia,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
Soarddna  stood  on  the  estuary  of  the  Titius,  somewhat  W.  of  the 
modem  Scardona;  as  one  of  the  three  "conventus"  of  Dalmatia  it 
must  have  been  an  important  place.  Trag^um,  Trau,  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  stood  on  an  island  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  an  artificial 
canal.  Salona,  more  correctly  Saldnas,  Salona,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  lader,*  which  falls  into  a  small  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Metellus  in  B.C.  117,  and  was 
again  besieged  and  taken  by  Cosconius  in  78 :  in  the  Civil  War  it  was 
vainly  attacked  by  the  Pompeian  fleet  imder  M.  Ootavius:  it  was 
agidn  taken  by  Asinius  Pollio  in  39,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic.  All  the 
great  roads  met  here,  and  it  became  one  of  the  three  "conventus*'  of 
Dalmatia.  Its  neighbourhood  was  selected  by  Diocletian  as  the  place 
of  his  retirement :  lie  built  about  3  miles  from  the  town  a  magnificent 
palace  covering  nu  less  a  space  than  eight  acres  and  containing  temples 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  ^sculapius,  the  former  of  which  is  now 
named  the  Duomo,  while  the  latter  is  a  baptistery  of  St.  John:  the 
modem  name  Spalato  is  a  corruption  of  Salonss  Palatium.  KarSna 
stood  on  the  river  Naro,  about  2^  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Vido, 
and  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  "conventus;"  the  Romans  made  it 
their  head-quarters  in  the  Dalmatian  war.  Epidannu,  Eagum^ 
Vecchiay  is  first  noticed  as  being  besieged  by  M.  Octavius  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony.  Beodra,  Scutari, 
was  a  very  strong  place  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Labeatis :  Qentius  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  B.c.  168.  Idfsiifl,  Leech,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Drilo,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder  in  B.C.  885,  and  was  the 
limit  appointed  by  the  Romans  for  lUyrian  commerce:  Philip  of 
Macedon  captured  it  in  211. 

(2.)  In  lUyris  Grxca. — Epidamnns,  or  Dyrrhafthium,  the  latter  name 
being  descriptive  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation,  was  founded  by 
a  mixed  colony  of  Corcyrs;ans  and  Corinthians  about  627  B.C.  It 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,'  and  from  its  favourable  position 
rose  to  commercial  importance  at  an  early  period.  The  dispute  rela- 
tive to  it  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  War : 
from  312  it  was  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  lUyrlans  until  it 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Romans.     It   was  the  scene  of  the 


1  Qua  maritf  Hadriaci  longas  ferit  nnda  Salonat 
£t  tepidam  in  moUes  Zephyroe  exonrrit  lader.        Lvc.  iv.  404. 
*  Its  position  is  thns  described  by  Lncan  : — 

Bed  munimen  habet  nuUo  quassabile  ferro, 
Naturam,  sedemqne  loci.     Nam  clausa  profundo 
TJndique,  et  illisum  scopulis  revomentibus  lequor, 
Exiguo  debet,  quod  non  est  insula,  colli.  vi.  22. 
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contest  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  and  during  the  last  Civil  Wan 
it  sided  with  M.  Antoniua.  Its  mhabitanta,  whose  patron  deity  waa 
VenuBj  were  an  immoral  race :'  it  is  still,  as  Durazzo,  an  important 
town.  ApoUonia,  Polliruit  a  colony  of  Corcyneans  and  Corinthians, 
stood  about  10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  and  60  from 
the  sea.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
university,  and  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  Csesar  and  Pompey  it  waa 
an  important  military  post.  Lychnidna,  on  the  E.  shore  of  lake 
Lyohnitis  near  its  S.  extremity,  was,  fi*om  its  position  on  the  frontier, 
an  important  point  in  the  Macedonian- Wars  of  the  Romans:  it  was 
on  the  Egnatia  Via.  Orioua,  or  Orionm,  Ericho,  was  a  harbour  *  not 
far  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aous,  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communication  with  Qreece.  It  waa  taken  oy  Philip  Y.  in 
B.C.  214,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Here 
^milius  PauluB  embarked  his  army  for  Italy  in  167;  and  here  Ccesar 
laid  up  his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Pompey.  The  place  was  famous  for 
its  turpentine.^ 

jBoad«. — The  great  thoroughfare  between  Rome  and  the  East,  the 
Via  EgnatJa,  crossed  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum,  where  it  received 
the  special  name  of  Cauda  via  from  the  ridge  <^  which  it  crossed  on  the 
border  of  Macedonia.  There  were  two  branches  of  it,  one  starting 
from  Dyrrhachium,  the  other  from  Apollonia:  these  united  at  Clodiana 
on  the  Qenusus,  and  passed  round  the  head  of  lake  Lychnitis  to  Lych- 
nidus,  and  thence  to  Uei-aclea  in  Macedonia. 

HtBtory. — The  Illynans  first  encountered  the  Greeks  under  Brssidaa 
and  Perdiccas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  They  were  defeated  and 
their  coimtry  partly  conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedon  about  B.C.  360. 
Their  piractical  practices  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  233, 
when  an  honourable  peace  waa  concluded,  and  again,  in  219,  when  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.  Various  wars  followed:  the  Libumians 
yielded  to  Rome  in  176;  the  Dalmatae,  though  defeated  by  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus  in  119,  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Roman  Empire  until 
the  year  23 ;  the  lapydes  were  defeated  in  129  by  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
and  were  united  with  the  Libumi  in  a  province  by  Augustus,  but 


*  Nana  ita  est  htx*c  homtnom  nntio  Epfdamnia, 
Voluptarii  atqne  potatores  maxumi : 

Turn  sycophantCB  ei  palpatorefl  pluriml. 

In  urbe  hao  habitant :  turn  meretdoea  malieres 

Nuaquam  perhibentur  blandiores  gentium. 

Proptcrca  huic  urbi  nomen  Epidamno  inditum  est. 

Quia  nemo  ferme  hue  sine  diunno  diYortitur.  Vijlvt.  MentKh.  ii.  1 

*  TUe  Notts  actus  ad  Oricum 

Post  insana  Caproe  sidera,  frigidaa 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 

Insomnis  lachrimis  agit.  Hob.  Carm.  iii.  7,  5. 

Ut  te  felici  prrovecta  Ceraunia  remo 
Aecipiat  placidls  Oricos  roquoribus.  PaopxaT.  i  8,  19. 

* — -^—  quale  per  artem 

Inolusum  bnxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 
Lttcet  ebor. 


-  sic  Aitus,  in  ortua 


^n.  X.  135. 


Phfcbeos  convertit  itrr,  terricquc  secutus 
Devia,  qua  vastos  aperit  Candaria  saltus, 
Coailgit  Emathlam,  boUo  quam  faU  parabant         Lvc.  ri.  329. 
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were  not  finally  conquered  until  34  by  Octavianus.  The  province  of 
Ulyricum  embraced  the  northern  district  as  far  as  the  Drilo.  In 
Constantine's  division,  Ulyricum  Occidentale  was  a  diocese  of  the 
Prefectura  of  Italy,  and  included  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and 
other  provinces,  while  Ulyricum  Orientale  embraced  Illyris  Grseca  and 
a  large  number  of  provinces  out  of  Ulyricum  proper. 

J«£«»(fe.— OflF  the  coast  of  Illyris  Romana  lie  from  N.  to  S. : — The 
AhciyrtSdes,  Clierso,  OserOt  and  others,  said  to  have  been  named  after 
Absyrtus,  brother  of  Medea  ;  and  the  LibnmXdes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Lissa,  Grossay  Brattia,  Brazza,  Pharus,  Lesina,  Corcyra  Nigra, 
Curzola,  MelXta,  MeHadaj  and  Issa,  Ltssa,  on  which  Dionysius  the  elder 
planted  a  colony  in  B.C.  387  ;  the  attacks  on  it  by  Agron  and 
Teuta  brought  on  the  first  lUyrian  War  in  b.c.  229.  Its  inhabitants 
were  skilful  sailors,  and  the  "  Lembi  Issaici'*  did  the  Romans  good 
service  in  their  war  with  Philip  of  Slacedon. '  These  islands  (Issa 
excepted)  fringe  the  coast  in  a  parallel  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E., 
and  are  uniformly  long  and  nan*ow :  the  channels  between  them  are 
deep  and  give  ships  a  secure  passage  between  them  off  the  coast  of 
Illyris  Grseca.  The  small  island  of  Saso,^  Sassa^  N.  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory,  was  a  station  for  pirates :  the  approach  to  it  was 
deemed  very  dangerous. 

III.   MCESIA. 

§  9.  McBda"  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ms.  Scordus  and  the 
rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  separating  it  from  Blyricum  and  Pannonia  ,* 
on  the  S.  by  Ms.  Haemus  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Orbelus  and 
Scordus  on  the  side  of  Macedonia ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Euxine  Sea ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  separating  it  from  Dacia.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  an  irregular 
country,  intersected  by  the  varions  offsets  of  the  lofty  ranges  which 
sunound  it,  viz. :  HaBmiu  in  the  S.E.,  OrbMni  and  Scordiu  in  the 
S.W.  and  W.  The  rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  great  border 
stream  of  the  Danubim,  which  in  this  country  resumes  its  easterly 
course  and  retains  it  until  it  approaches  the  Euxine,  when  it  turns 
northwards  for  a  while,  and  then  to  the  S.E.  entering  the  sea  by 
several  channels,'  some  of  which  enclosed  the  triangular  isle  of 
Peuoe.^     Its  chief  tributaries  are — the  Bavns,   of   which    only  a 


•  cum  tolas  Hadria  vires 


Movit,  et  in  nubcs  abiere  Ceraunia,  ctunque 

Spumoso  Calaber  perfanditur  sequore  Sason.  Luc.  ii.  625. 

Non  humilem  Sasona  vadis,  noa  littora  curvn 

ThessaliflB  saxosa.  Id.  v.  650. 

Hadriaci  fagite  infirastas  Sasonis  arenas.  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  480. 

^  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  Mvo-ui,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  v  iv 
Evpwirif ,  to  distinguish  it  Arom  the  coontry  of  the  same  name  in  Asia. 

*  Multifldi  Peucen  unum  caput  adluit  Istri.  Lrc.  iii.  202. 

>  Martial  describes  it  as  a  Getic,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  a  Sarmatian  isle : — 

I,  liber,  ad  Oetieatn  Peucen,  Istrumque  tacentem. — Mart.  vii.  84. 

Insula  SarmaticoB  Pence  stat  nomine  Nymphes, 

Torvus  ubi,  et  ripa  semper  metuendns  utraque 

In  freta  per  ssvos  Tster  descendit  Alanos.  Yal.  Flag.  viii.  217. 
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fonall  portioQ  bdongB  to  MocBia ;  the  Srinvfl,  a  feeder  of  the  Savus, 
rising  in  M.  Scordtu ;  and  the  lUxgUM,  Morava^  which  riaes  in 
Orbehis  and  joins  the  Danube  W.  of  Viminacinm. 

§  10.  The  inhabitants  were  reputed  to  be  a  Thracian  race,  allied 
to  the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  them  were  settled  a  Celtic 
tribe,  named  Scordisci,  who  entered  under  Brennus  in  B.C.  277. 
The  Romans  subdued  Moesia  in  b.c.  29  under  the  generalship  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  and  kept  military  possession  of  it  as  a  frontier 
province.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a  single  province,  but  earl^r 
in  Trajan's  reign  was  divided  into  two  provinces^  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Ciabrus,  ItosU  Superior  to  tlie  W.,  and 
M.  Inftrior  to  the  E.  When  Aurelian  withdrew  from  Dacia,  he 
formed  a  settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia  which  was  named  after 
him  Dada  AwralULiiL  The  most  important  of  the  tribes  were-^ 
the  Moai  proper  on  the  river  Ciabrus ;  the  Ttiballi  to  the  W.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Margus ;  the  Peiufini  on  the  Isle  of  Peuce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube ;  and  the  Grobyii  near  the  frontiers  of  Thrace.*  The 
towns  of  Monia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  (1)  the  Greek 
commercial  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  which  were  colonies 
of  Miletus,  such  as  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callfttis,  and  Odessus ;  (2)  the 
Roman  fortresses  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  such  as  Singi- 
dunum,  Ratiaria,  and  others,  which  became  of  great  importance 
after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  fixnn  Dacia ;  and  (3)  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  comparatively  few  and  little  known. 
The  names  of  many  towns  in  the  second  class  betoken  a  Celtic 
origin,  e.^.  Singi-efunum,  J9uro-8torum,  and  NovioH^tmtim.  The 
historical  associations  are  very  scanty.  Th3  Danubian  towns  wen 
mostly  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  iiestored  by  Justinian. 
Mcasia  gave  three  emperors  to  Rome,  Constantine  the  Great, 
Maximian,  and  Justinian. 

(1.)  Town9  along  the  emrte  of  (he  Danube  from  W.  to  17.— Siiigi. 
dftnum,  Belgrade,  at  the  spot  where  the  Savus  falls  into  the  Danube; 
Xargum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Maigus,  known  aa  the  scene  of  Diocle- 
tian's victory  over  Carinus ;  VJminaeiuin,  somewhat  E.  of  the  Margus, 
either  at  Ram  or  Kottolacgj  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  YII.  Claudia; 
Sg6ta,  near  Trajan's  bridge  over  the  Danube;  Batiazia,  Artar-Paianooy 
the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  and  the  station  of  a  fleet  on  the  Duiube; 
(Eseos,  Oreiztmitz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ; 
DurostSram,  celebrated  aa  the  birth-place  of  Aetius;  and  Koriodflniim, 
Isaczi,  a  little  above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides:  near  it 
Valens  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  river. 

(2.)  in  the  Interior. — ^BTaisiiis,  Nisea,  upon  a  tributary  of  the 
Margus,  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  also  known  for 

*  In  wldition  to  th«M  tribes  a  number  of  Ootfas  setUed  in  the  eovntry  In 
ii  ^^*«  ■»<*  ^»re  thenceforward  named  MoBK^Ootha.  They  were  eouTerted  to 
ChristlMii^'.  and  for  their  use  UlphUas  made  a  trandation  of  the  Scrlptoree,  parts 
of  which  still  exist. 
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a  victory  obtained  by  Claudius  II.,  in  a.d.  269,  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
SerdXea,  or  Sardioa,  the  later  capital  of  Dacia  Interior,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  plain  at  the  spot  where  the  sources  of  the  CBscus  unite,  and 
from  the  time  of  Aurelian  sumamed  Ulpia ;  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
was  bom  near  there ;  Sonpi,  Uschkuhy  a  most  important  point  as  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Illyricum :  near  it  was  Tauresium,  the  birth- 
place of  Justinian ;  Mardftnopolis,  near  Pravadi,  founded  by  Trajan 
and  named  after  his  sister  Marciana ;  near  it  Claudius  II.  defeated  the 
Gk)th8  in  several  battles. 

(3.)  On  the  Euxine  from  N.  to  8. — IstropSlis,  situated  at  the  S.  end 
of  lake  Halmyris  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  Tomi,  Tomiavar, 
some  40  miles  to  the  S.,  the  reputed  spot  where  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother's  body,^  but  still  better  known  as  the  place  to  which  Ovid 
was  banished;  Call&tis,  Collate  originally  colonized  by  Miletus  and 
afterwards  replenished  with  settlers  from  Hei'aclea;  lastly,  OdesBUSi 
Vamai  which  appears  to  have  presided  over  the  Greek  towns  on  this 
coast :  its  coins  bear  devices  relating  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  the 
god  imported  from  the  shores  of  Pontus  to  Alexandria  by  Pompey. 

IV.  Dacia,  with  the  Country  of  the  Jazyges  METANASTiB. 

§  11.  Daoia  under  the  Homans  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Danube ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hierasus ;  on  the  N.  by  M.  Car- 
pates  ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia,  separating  it  from  the 
cjountry  of  the  Jazyges.  It  thus  contains  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
Hungary  E.  of  the  Th&iss^  Transylvania,  the  Biikowina,  the  S. 
point  of  Gallicia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pruth,  and  Wallachia,  The 
only  range  of  mountains  noticed  by  ancient  writers  is  Garpates  Mons* 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  an  insulated  range  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tibiscus  and  the  Tyras.  It  thus  answers  to  the 
W.  Carpatliians.  The  rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Danabins; 
they  are,  as  follows,  from  W.  to  E. :  the  Tysia,  or  Tisiftniifl,  Theiss, 
with  its  tributaries  the  GtoriUiu,  KorSs,  and  the  MftrisnSi  Marosch  ; 
the  Tibiscus  or  Pathissiu,  Temes  ;  the  Altltas,  Aluta ;  and  the 
Hier&soB,  Sereth. 

§  12.  The  inhabitants  of  Dada  belonged  to  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations.  Their  original  name  was  OetsB,^  which  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Daci,  though  the  date  and  the  causes  of  this  change  arc 
quite  unknown.  The  position  of  this  people  varied  at  different 
historical  periods,*  but    at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the 


>  This  legend  probably  arose  from  a  fiEuicied  derivation  of  the  name  from  refivut 
«« to  cut." 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  names  Getss  and  Goths  has  occasionally  led  to  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  two  races  were  identical.  The  names  Geta,  Dacus,  and  Davus, 
arc  the  generic  titles  of  slaves  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Terence.  This 
originated  in  the  number  of  captives  made  by  the  Gauls  when  they  invaded 
Eastern  Europe,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Athenians. 

A  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  describe  them  as  living  between  the  Ister  and 
Mt.  Ilffimus.    When  Philip  invaded  Scythia  they  had  been  displaced  from  these 
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Romans,'  they  occupied  the  district  we  hare  above  described.  The 
Romans  first  entered  the  country  under  LentuloB  in  B.c.  10,  but 
they  did  not  subdue  the  country  until  Trajan's  expeditions'  (a.d. 
101-105),  when  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  Boiysthenes,  where  they  were  known  as  Tynigeto. 
The  country  was  now  reduced  to  a  province,  and  remained  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Roman  empire  until  the  time  of  Aurelian 
(a.d.  270-275),  when  the  Roman  settlers  withdrew  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia  Aureliani,  leaving  Dacia  Proper  to 
the  Goths. ^  It  remained  for  a  long  time  a  barrier  against  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  the  north,  but  it  was  at  length  ovemin  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns  about  a.d.  376.  The  conqueror  of  Dacia,  Trajan, 
connected  Dacia  with  Mcesia  by  a  magnificent  bridge,*  and  con- 
structed three  important  roads,  connected  witli  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  mn  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly  cut  in  the 
rock  and  partly  supported  by  wooden  beams  set  up  against  the  per- 
pendicular wall  of  rock  above  the  water  of  the  river.  ^    The  first 

qoartera  by  the  TribalU,  and  had  been  driven  N.  of  the  Ister.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  Alexander  in  b.c.  3S5,  and  by  Lyvimaohus  in  b.c.  293. 

*  The  Daci  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  formidable  raoe :  they  serred 
under  Antony  as  mercenaries  at  Actium,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  following 
passages  :— 

Piene  oecupatam  aeditionibaB 
DeleTit  urbem  Dacns  et  £thiope; 
nic  classe  formidatus,  iUe 
MissiUbns  meUor  sagittU.  Omn.  iii.  6,  IS. 

Frigldua  a  roatris  manat  per  oompita  rumor ; 
Quiounqne  obvlus  est,  me  consulit :  0  bone  (nam  te 
Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet)  I 
Num  quid  de  Dacis  audisti  t  Sat.  11.  6,  50. 

They  were  In  consequence  attacked  bjLentulns  about  b.c.  25,  to  which  the  aame 
poet  refers  in  Qtrm,  iU.  8,  18  :  — 

Occidit  Daci  Ootisonis  agmen. 
^  In  his  first  campaign  Trajan  passed  through  Pannonia,  crossed  the  Tleist,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  Maro$eh  into  lYafuylvania :  his  first  great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Orot^fidd  near  Thorda^  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Prat  de 
TVq/an  (Pratum  Trajani).  In  his  second  campaign  he  crossed  the  Danube  below 
the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  bridge  was  afterwards  built,  and,  sending  one  part  of 
his  army  along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  ralley,  which  leads  Arom  Orsoea 
by  Mehadia  (through  the  Iron  Gate  pass)  to  the  capital^  Sarmizegethuaa,  which 
the  inhabitants  set  on  fire. 

"  Though  the  Roman  dominion  lasted  only  about  170  years  ta  Daeia,  yet  in 
no  country  has  it  left  more  unequiTocal  traces  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  WaUachian  is  a  Romance  language,  derived  ftom  the  Latin,  like  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Preneh. 

"*  This  bridge  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  makes  a  double  bend 
near  Sererin.  It  was  built  by  ApoUodoma,  and  eonsiated  of  twenty  ptera,  150  ft. 
high,  60  thick,  and  170  diatant  fhnn  each  other.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadrian 
about  A.p.  120.  AU  that  now  remaina  of  it  is  a  aolid  maas  of  masonry  about 
20  ft.  high  on  eaeh  bank,  and  the  foundatioaa  of  tbe  piers,  some  of  whieh  are 
visible  when  the  river  is  low. 

*  The  Moekcts  in  which  the  beams  were  Inserted  to  support  this  road  are  viilble 
in  many  places.    The  road  was  in  faot  nothing  but  a  wooden  shelf. 
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road  ran  between  Viminacium  and  Tibiscum ;  the  second  between 
Pons  Trajani  and  P€ux)lissum,  by  the  banks  of  the  Temes  (through 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Iron  Gate)  into  the  valley  of  the  Marosch^ 
and  so  on  into  Transylvania ;  and  the  third  between  Trajan's  bridge 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aluta  to  Apula,  where  it  fell  into  the  last- 
mentioned  road.  The  so-called  wall  of  Trajan,  which  ran  through 
a  great  part  of  Dacia  from  the  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  found,  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  SarmiiegetlitLBa,  the  old  Dacian  capital  and  the 
chief  garrison  of  the  Romans,  stood  about  five  Roman  miles  N.  of 
the  Vulkan  Pass  at  Varhely  on  the  river  Strel  or  Strey,  It  became 
a  colony,  and  possessed  an  aqueduct  and  baths. 

The  other  important  towns  were  :~Tiliu6iim  or  TiTiflonin,  Ka- 
varan,  on  the  Tibiscus;  Tiama,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name ;  Apdla,  Weissenhurg,  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
Marisus;  and  Parolissum,  a  municipium  more  to  the  N.,  the  position 
of  which  is  not  well  ascertained. 

§  13.  The  Jaayges  MetanastsB  were  a  SSarmatian  race,  whose 
original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus  Masotis.  Thence  they 
wandered  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  a.d.  50  a 
portion  of  them  transferred  their  residence  to  the  country  between 
the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  where  they  received  the  surname  of 
Metanastas,  i,e.  "  transplanted,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  race.^  They  were  a  wild,  nomad  race,  living  in  tents  and 
waggons,  and  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Romans.  They  called 
themselves  Sarmatse  Limigantes,  and  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
slaves  and  freemen.  The  towns  in  this  district  were  founded  by 
the  slaves  who  preceded  the  Jazyges.  We  know  nothing  of  them 
beyond  their  names. 

Y.  Sabmatia  Eubop^a. 

§  14.  The  extensive  district  which  lies  E.  of  the  Vistula  and 
N*  of  Dacia  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia; 
northwards  it  extended  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastwards  to  the  Tanais, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  thus 
included  parts  of  Poland  and  Galliciay  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  and 
Western,  Russia.  The  only  portion  of  this  enormous  extent  of 
country  really  known  to  the  ancients  was  that  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  answering  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus. 
Of  the  rest  we  have  a  description  by  Ptolemy,  consisting  of  nu- 


This  was  their  position  In  Ovid's  time : — 

Jazyges,  et  Ck)lchi,  Metereaque  turba,  Getaeque, 

Danubii  mediis  vix  prohibentar  aquis.  TrisU  ii.  191. 
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meroiis  hbjdm  of  tribeB  and  moontaiiis,  of  which  the  former  are 
intereating  to  the  ethnologist,  while  the  latter  are  so  vagaely  de- 
scribed as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  identification.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  chief  rivers  that  dischai^ge  themselves  into  the  Enxine, 
in  connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  notice  the  most  important  tribes  and  towns  known  to  the 
ancients. 

$15.  The  chief  tribes  were  the  Taui  in  the  Ghersonesus  Tanrica, 
Crimea^  probably  the  remains  of  the  Ginunerians,  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scythians.  They  were  a  rade,  savage 
people,  much  addicted  to  piracy.*  The  RoTeJiiii,  a  Sarmataan  race, 
who  first  appear  in  history  about  KX)  b.c.,  when  they  occupied  the 
steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dan,  They  waged  war  with 
Mithridates,  and^  were  defeated  by  his  general  Diophantus.  They 
were  also  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  Otho*s  reign.  The  Jasj^gest 
whom  we  have  lately  referred  to,  and  who  once  lived  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  BastamsB,  a  powerful  tribe, 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  German  extraction,  whose  earliest  set- 
tlements seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between  the  Theiss  and 
Maroschf  whence  they  pressed  down  the  course  of  the  Danube  to 
its  mouth,  where  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Pence 
under  the  name  of  PeudnL  They  are  afterwards  found  between  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  The  Alftni,  a  branch  of  the  Asiatic  race  of 
the  same  name,  a  wandering  horde  that  issued  from  the  steppes 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.     The  Hamaxobii,  on   the 


>  The  Tanrians  worshipped  Diana,  or,   according  to  their  own  statement, 
Iphigenia : — 

Si>  6*  tlvtK  ikBtZv  Tavpunjt  im.*  Spouf  x^>^) 

"Evff  *ApTtiuiy  ayi  avyyoitK,  /3wfM>v$  txti, 

Aa^clv  r   ayoAjuut  Btat,  o  ^kutlv  iv$diB€ 

*Ef  TOV<r8«  poovf  ovpavov  irevctf  airo.  EuRip.  Iph.  in  Ifnntr.  85. 

*HXB9t  awh  2icv0nf«,  airb  6*  ciirao  Te9/uua  Tavpwf. 

Gaujv.  Hymn,  in  Dtan.  W4. 
Ovid  refers  to  their  barbarous  custom  of  immolating  human  victims  in  honour 
of  Diana  Tauropolis : — 

Est  locus  in  Scythia,  Tauros  dixere  priores, 

Qui  Oetica  longe  non  ita  distat  humo. 
Hac  ego  sum  terra  (patrise  nee  pocnitet)  ortus. 

Consortem  Fhoebi  gens  colit  ilia  deam. 
Templa  manent  hodie  vastis  innixa  columnis ; 

Perque  quater  denos  itur  in  ilia  gradus. 
Fama  refert  illic  signum  coeleste  fUisse. 

Quoque  minus  dubites,  stat  basis  orba  dea  ; 
Araque,  qucB  fuerat  natura  Candida  saxi, 

Decolor  afihiso  tincta  cruore  rubet.  Ex.  Pont.  iii.  2,  45. 

Nee  procul  a  nobis  locus  est,  ubi  Taurica  dira 

CsBde  pharetratffi  pascitur  ara  deeB.  lYist.  iv.  4,  63. 

There  was  a  fomous  temple  of  this  goddess  near  Ghersonesus,  SebMtopol:  but  its 
exact  position  is  undecided. 
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banks  of  the  Wdga,  also  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  ("  livers  in 
waggons  '*)  implies.  The  Agathyrsi/  located  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  afterwards  in  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
and  again  more  to  the  N. ;  and  the  Venfids,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus 
Venedicus,  OtUf  of  Riga,  The  only  towns  which  we  shall  notice  are 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

(1.)  Towns  on  (he  Mainland, — ^^rai  was  a  Milesian  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  probably  at  Ackermann,  Olbia, 
or  BorystliSneSy  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypanis,  about  25 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  it  was  founded  by  Milesians  in  B.C.  655,  and 
became  a  most  important  place  of  trade,  and  also  produced  some 
literary  men  of  distinction :  it  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Get89  about  b.c.  50,  but  was  afterwards  restored :  its  ruins  are  at 
StomogU,  CaroXna  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crimea  on  a  river 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Kalantchah, 

(2.)  Taums  in  the  Tauric  CTieraonese.—ChemonSmB  was  founded  by 
the  Dorians  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  probably  in  the  5th  century  B.C., 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  original  town  stood  close 
to  0.  Fanari:  this  was  destroyed,  and  its  successor  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Sehastopoh  A  wall  was  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  this  place  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  to  SymbSlon,  Bala- 
clava :  the  remains  of  the  wall  and  town  were  considerable  until  the 
Russians  erected  Sehastopol.  Near  it  was  Eupatorinm,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  now  famous  Irikermann.  Theodoria,  Caffa,  a  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  stood  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade, « particularly  in  com :  its  nativ^  name  was  Ardabda,  **  town  of 
the  seven  gods."  Nymphflsa  was  also  a  Milesian  town  with  a  harbour, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  at  the  S.  point  of  the  Lalce  of  Tchourhache. 
PantioapsBiim,  Kertch,  stood  at  the  W.  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus : 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  certain,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
500  B.C. :  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  hence  was 
itself  occasionally  called  Bosporus.  The  old  town  occupied  the  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  which  Kertch  stands :  numerous  tumuli  have  been 
discovered  about  it,  from  which  antiquities  of  all  sorts  have  been 
extracted.  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  existed  under  various  dynasties 
from  about  b.c.  500  to  about  a.d.  350.  The  .events  of  chief  interest 
connected  with  it  are  its  conquest  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of 
Pontus,  and  its  subsequent  submission  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed 
Phamaces  king. 


Coin  of  Panticapaeum. 


4  They  practised  the  art  of  tattooing : — 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  ftremunt,  pictique  Agathyrsi. — jEn.  iv.  146. 
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Lbus,  JEstuarium,  649 
Lbus,  Ms.,  74,  2JJ 
kbydu8(Mys.),96 
Ll^ydus  OEgypt),  177 
Lb5^Ia,  Ms.,  308 
Lcacesium,  4'j6 
Lcademia,  416 
^camas,  Pr.,  1J7 
.campsis,  Fl„  158 
.can  thus  (iEgypt.),  47 
.canthus  (Macedon.), 

carnanta,  J75  ff. 
ccad,  12 
ceo,  II 
cerr«,  571 
ces,  Fl.,  J2 
cesines,  Fl.,  76 
cesU,  601 
clitel,  354,  441 
chain,  440  IF. 
cliam»,  417 
slielOus,  ?52,  376 
zbSron,  Fl.,  370 
jherusia  Palus,  370 
3tiilieo8  Dromos,  35 
•-bradlna,  597 
rbzib,  II 
•ixicuin,  6i3 
•inlpo,  616 


JBOIROE88A. 

Aclris,  Fl.,  580 
Acre,  604 
Acrsephium,  404 
Acr&gas,  599 
Acrltas,*  Pr.,  351 
Acrooeraunia,  368 
Acroria,  443 
AcropSlls,  409 
Acrothoi,  346 
Acte,  338 

Actium,  Pr.,  371,  376 
AdSmas,  Fl.,  250 
Ad&na  rCilic.).  136 
Ad&na  (Arab.),  174 
Addna,  Fl.,  496 
Adiabene,  217 
AdSnis,  FL,  168 
AdorSus,  Ms.,  150 
AdramltaB,  173 
AdramyttenuB,  Sin.,92 
Adramyttium,  99 
Adria,  499,  518 
Adriatlcum  Mare,  316 
Adrius,  Ms.,  318 
Adula,  Ms.,  486 
Ad&le,  288 
Adnllcus,  Sin.,  284 
Adyrmachlde,  38,  290 
^a,  36 
.£eea,  17,  21 
.^epsus,  424 
i^^dui,  639 
A^n  (Mys.)  too 
iEgae  fCIlic.),  136 
iEgae  (Enbce.),  424 
iBgte  (Acbai.),  441 
JEgiD  vel  Edesaa,  346 
.Sgaeum  Mare,  te,  316 
iGgaleus,  M.,  406 
Agates,  I.,  604 
iE^da,492 
^gilippa,  379 
M^na,  I.,  421 
^ginetans,    Voyages 

of  the,  24 
iEginium,  365 
wEgiplanctus,  429 
iEgIra,  441 
iGgiroessa,  94 


^gitium,  385 

^gium,  44a 

iEgospotamos,  327 

^gofrthense,  604 

^gyptus,  261  ff. 

^lana,  174 

^lanltes.  Sin.,  69 

JElia  Capitolina,  189 

iEmilia  Via,  501 

^mSna,  672 

Jilnaria,  571 

iEnus,  Fl.,  668 

^nus,  Pr.,  338 

.£nu8,  Ms.,  380 

JBnus,  329 

.£oli8e,  I.,  605 

iESles,  354 

.£61is,  94 

iEpy.448 

JEqni,  533 

.SschyluB,  22 

il>]sepu8,  VI.,  93 

iEsemia,  526 

^sis,  Fl.,  514 

^thalia,  I.,  512 

^thlces,  19 

Ethiopia,  284  ff. 

.Ethiopians  of  Homer, 
18 

^thloplci,  Mts.,  284 

^tfaiops,  FL,  22 

^tna,  Ms.,  590 

iEtna,6o4 

iEtolia,  382  ff. 

Africa,  2$i  ff. 

Africa,  Circumnaviga- 
tion of,  24 

Africa  Propria,  298  ff. 

Agatharchides,  49 

Agathemerus,  56 

Agatbyrsi,  39,  682 

Agbat&na,  37 

Agendlcum,  641 

Agora,  312 

Agrsi,  38} 

Agrianes,  Fl.,  34,  327 

Agrigentum,  599 

Agrinlum,  385 

Agylla,  510 


ALEXAin>RL4. 

Agjrrinm,  604 
Ai,  188 
Air,  65 
AJalon,  187 
Alabanda,  121 
Alabastrltes,  Ms.,  264 
Alaraa,  604 
AlalcomSnas,  403 
Alalia,  608 
Alani,  682 
Alata  Castra,  650 
Alaunus,  FL,  649 
Alazon^  FL,  230 
Alazdnes,  35 
Alba  Ix)nga,  $58 
AlbaPorapeia,  503 
Albana,  233 
Albania,  230 
Albanice  Portas,  230 
Alb&nus,  L.,  532 
Albanus,  Ms.,  530 
Albion,  647 
Aibis,  FL,  662 
Albium  Ingauniim,503 
Albium    Intemelium, 

50J 
Albiua,  Ms..  318 
Album,  Pr.,  168 
A4bumus,  Ms.,  580 
Alcyonlum  Mare,  463 
Alemanni,  665 
Aleria,  608 
Alesia,  641 
A  lexander  of  Ephesus, 

40 
Alexander  the  Great, 

Campaigns  of,  40 
Alexandria,  268 
Alexandria(Arachos.), 

24J 
Alexandria  Arlon,  242 
,  Alexandria    (BabyL), 
I      215 
Alexandria     (Bactr.), 

245 
Alexandria  ad  Issmn, 

136 
Alexandria     Oxiflna, 

246 
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ALKXAKDRIA. 

AlexBndrUTrou98, 
Alexandria     Ultima. 

Algldiu,  M«^  590 
AUnda,  112 
Aliphera.  476 
AUla.FL.tao 
Ainfe.  52^ 
AllobrOgea.  6u 
AUuvUl  depodt,  66 
Almo.  FU  545 
Aloata.  FU  2jo 
A16pe,  196 
AlopecoDD^ani,  jjx 
Alpenns.  196 
Alpea,  MU..  119^  485 
Alpes  Carnictt.  456 
Alpea  Pennliue,  486 
Alpes'Rha»Ucc  486 
Alpbeua,  FU  444. 47« 
Alaadamua.  Ma.,  202 
Alsium.  512 
Alilnnin.  ^4 
Aluntium,  604 
Alata.  Fl.,  679 
Alyzia,  179 
Amalchiam  Mare,  27 
Amanldes  Ports,  iji 
Amantui,  Ma.,  ij2 
Amardaa,  2j8 
Amari.  L.,  265 
Amarynthoa,  424 
Amaaenus.  FL,  5^2 
Amaaia,  160 
Amaatria,  157 
AnUUbua.  ij8 
AmasOnea,  19 
Ambaatua.  FL,  76 
Amber  trade.  22, 41, 94 
Aiubiani.  646 
Ambracia,  J72 
Ambraciua,  Sin.,  jji, 

AmlM^ana.  194 
Ameria,  516 
Amida,  224 
Amisia.  FL,  662 
Amisna,  159 
Amlternom,  520 
Ammonites.  18) 
Ammonium,  279 
Amni»«.  KL,  156 
Amordocta.  212 
Ajuorgoa,  4-79 
Amoritea,  182 
Ampo.  21  f 

^  479  *'   • 

Amj^ausia,  Pr.,  ,08 

Amphipftgj,   iv'y-. 

fmphiptiiia    »4,  *  ■'^^ 
AmphiKsa.  jhV 
Aniphitus.  Fl     i-Q 

^}\  Vmil  527 

^*-)-  557 


▲rriPATKn. 

AmymOne,  Fl^  46) 
Anactorimn,  J78 
Anagnia,  557 
Anana.  L.,  147 
Aaanea.497 
An&phe,  J..  478 
AnapblystQs,  420 
Anipna,  FL.  598 
Anaraei,  Mta.,  74 
Anas,  FIm  610 
Anitboth.  188 

Anana,  1^147 

Anaxagoras,  25 

AnaximandCT,  29 

Anaximenes,  25 

Anaximenes  of  Lamp- 
8aciia,4i 

Anaaarbos.  i)6 

Aodiiilos,  IJI 

Anoon,  160 

AncOna,  (17 

An<grra(Oal.),i52 

Ancyra(Phryg-).i50 

Andania,452 

Anderida,  655 

Anderitum,  Oji 

Andes,  498 

AndecaTi,  641 

Andropbigi,  iS 

AndropfiUs,  270 

Andros,  L,  428 

AnemoTla.  194 

Anemarittm,  Pr.,  i;2 

AngU.664 

Angrivarii,  664 

Angnis.  FI.,  12 

Anhydras,  Ms^  407 

Anlgrua,  FL,  444 

Aniiibi,  Mta..  74 

Anio,  Fl.,  5}i 

AntarapSUs.  278 

Antandrus,  99 

Antartdua,  170 

Antarctic  Circle,  61 

Anthea,  451 

Anthedon.  404 

Anibemxula.  209 

Anthilla,  270 

Anticr&«U8,  Ms.,  12$ 

Anticj^CHiess.),  J67 

Anticyra  (R»c),  19? 

Anti<^(Locr.),  986 

Antigonia.  471 

Antilib&nus,  Ms^  162 

AntinoOpdIis,  274 

Antiochia.  164 

AnUocbia(i*i8id.).  145 

AnUocbia  Callirrboes. 
209 

Antiochia  ad  Mfean- 
drum,  121 

AnUochia  Margiina, 
244 

AnUochU  Mygdonlca, 
209 

Antiochus  of  Syra- 
cuse. 45 

AnUpAtris^  194 


AntiphelUut.  125 
Antipodes,  « I 
Antip5Ha.6j7 
Antinbiom,  )fi 
Antissa.  101 
Ana-Tannia.  Ms,  72. 

86 
AnUnm.  552 
Antivesteom.  Pr.,  649 
AntoBci,  51 
AntSna,  648 
Anionlnl  vallvn,  656 
Antron,  }66 
Anximmn,  528 
Anxnr,  55) 
Aomns  (Bsctr.).  248 
Aomos  (Ind.),  249 
Aorsi.  252 
Aous,  FU  674 
Apamea(Babyl.),2i$ 
Apamea      (Bitbyn.), 

ApamfiaCibOtiis  148 
Apamea  (Meiop.).  209 
Apamea      Bbagiftna, 

242 
Apamea  (Syr.).  165 
ApamSne,  161 
Apennlnus  Ma,  119, 

4«6 
Aperantia.  985 
ApSsaa.  Ma..  419 
ApbetC!,  167 
Apbidna,  419 
Aphrodlsias  (Car.).i2i 
Apbrodisias  (Thrsc.), 

912 
Apbrodisiam,  907 
Aphroditop61is,  275 
ApU.  491 
Apidinns,  Fl.,  960 
Apis,  290 
Apodoti,  189 
Apdla.  681 

Apolllois  Pr..  299. 108 
Apollodoms  of  Arte- 

miU.  49 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens, 

49 
Apollonia      (Assyr.). 

220 
Apollonia    (Chaldd), 

Apollonia      (Cyren.). 
291 

Apollonia  (niyr.).  679 

Apollonia      (Tbrac.), 
1?2 

ApolUnopSlis  Magna. 
277 
;  ApolSgi  Vlcaa.  215 
:  ApAni  Fona.  494 

Appia.  Via.  560.  J76 

Aprortituvl.,  912 
;  Apsftfus,  Fl..  158 
I  Apsus,  FL.  679 

Apu2nL69i 

Apulia.  J72 


AiiosB  Aorelise.  666 
AqoJB  fionnOau.  691 
Aqne  CatfclflB,  6?i 
AqiuB     Ctm^roAr^ 
692 
i  Aqtur  BiattOce.  6» 
1  Aqose  Sextitt,  696 
I  AqoB  Skxae.  6?i 
Aquje  Solia.  655 
{  Aquae  Statiellje.  97? 
Aqoas  TarbetDcs,  6n 
Aquensis  Vicas^  6ji 
i  Aquileia,  491 
{  Aquinciun,  67J 
{  AquitAni.  692 
I  Aquitania.  610 
\  Arabia.  171  ff 
\  Arabia  Oeaerta*  171 
i  Arabia  Felix,  179 
I  Arabia  P^trsea.  f  74 
I  Arsldcl.  Mta.,  264 
i  Arabfcoa.  Sou,  69 
Ar&bifi.  n^  2^9 
Arachncom,  Ms.,  ^i 
Arscboaia.  241 
Arach5taa.  FU  M^ 
Aracbtbus.  Fl^  973 
Aridns  (Arab.).  174 
Ar&dus  (Phi»a.X  170 
Araetbyria,  499 
Arftgoa.  FL.  219 
Aram,  10 

Aram-Betb-rebob.  11 
Aram-I>sniasnis,  10 
Aram-Msarhah.  10 
Aram-Nabar&im,  11 
Arantinos.  Ma,  498 
I  Arar,  FU699 
AriraUMa^2 
I  Aramla.  FU  694 
j  ArausU,697 
!  Araxes,  Fl..  92 
Araxes.  FL  (Armen.). 

77 

Araxea.    FL    (Pew.). 
-«29 

Araxoa.  Pr.,  440 

Arbela,  220 

ArUU.  Mta..  249 

Arcadia.  469  ff 

Area.  11 

Arcbelus.  143 

An^ielaua,  60 

Arctic  Circle.  61 

Ardea.  557 

Ardericca.  97 

Ardius.  Ms.,  679 

Arduenna  ^vs.  629 

Areromici,  694 
I  Areiopainia,  414 
!  Arelftte.  616 
I  Arena.  448 
!  Areopdlis,  202 
i  Aretb&aa.  596 
I  Arevic»,624 

Argssus.  Ms..  86 

Argantbonlus.      Ms.. 
,      152* 
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AKGARICnS. 

A.rgaTicufi,  Sio^  250 

A.rgeimiiin,  Pr.,  104 

\rgentarias,     Ms., 
Hisp.,  610 

/VrgentariUB,  Ms.,  It., 
505 

\rgentoinagu8  )  ^- 

l^rgentorStum  5"*' 

IrglliM,  345 

^.rginusaB,  I^  101 

A^rgippael,  35,  151 

A.rgithea,  372 

l^rgob,  202 

\rgoUcu8.  SiiL,  352 

Irgdlis,  461  ff 

Irgonauric      expedi- 
tion. 16 

Irgos,  465 

\.rgo8      Amphilochl- 
cuni,  377 

Vi^os  PelasgXcum,  353 

\.rgyria,  160 

\.ria,  242 

kria,  L.,  241 

^riana.  241 

Vria,  242 

^.ricia,  556 

krimaspi,  35. 

^rimathea,  187 

krimlnum.  515 

Lrimlnus,  Fl.,  514 

iris,  Fl..  449 

Lrlsba,  101 

^.ristonaiitie,  441 

kristobulua,  41 

Irlstotle.  44 

Lriua,  FU  242 

LrmSne,  157 

Lrm^nia,  222  ff 

Armenia  Minor,  141 

^r  Moab,  202 

Lrmoricl,  639 

Lrne,  366 

Lnion,  Fl.,  200 

Lriiits.  Fl.,  488 

Lroaniiia,  Ms.,  470 

Lronoata,  Pr.  284 

»^r58l8,  Fl.,  233 

Lrpi.  514 

Lrpsnum,  559 

^rraix),  Fl.,  671 

Lrrftpachltis,  217 

Lrretiuin,  508 

^rrlan,  5? 

^rsamofi&ta,  224 

,reSne,  1^,223 

.rtila,  Fl..  492 

rsinarium.  Pr..  3" 

;rslnoe   (^Egypt), 
272.  274 

rsi  noe  (iEthiop.),288 

rsinoe  (iEtol.)  384 

rsiDoe(Cypr.),i38 

rsinoe  (Cyren.),294 

rtftl>rl,  621 

rtacosnavel  Aria,242 

rt&mi8>  FL.  24$ 

rtaxata,  224 


Artemidoms,  49 

Ar  temisium,Pr.(Car. ), 

116 
Artemlsium,    Pr. 

(Enbce.).  421. 
Artemisium,  Ms.,  461 
ArtemIta(A88yr.),  220 
ArtemXta  (Armen.), 

224 
ArtiscuB,  Fl.,  327 
Arvami,  2i;o 
Arvemi,  630 
Arycandus,  Fl.,  117 
Araen,  224 
Asbystae,  39 
Asc&Ion,  186 
Ascania,  L.  (Bithyn.), 

153 
Ascania,  L.  CPhryg.), 

>47 
Ascatancas,  Ms..  74 
Aadburglum,  645 
Ascra,  403 

AsctLlum  AptLlum,  576 
AsctLlum    PicQnum, 

518 
Asea,  476 
Asbdod,  186 
Aaber,  108 
Asbtarotb,  203 
Asia.  67  if 
Asia  Minor,  83  ff 
Aslne  (Argol.),  468 
Aslne  (Lacon.),  459 
Adne  (Messen.),  451 
Asmiraei,  Mts.,  74 
AsOpus,  Fl.  (BoeoL), 

398 
AsJSpus,  Fl.  (Slcyon.), 

Aspendns,  130 
Asphaltltes,  L.,  iSs 
Aspls,  303 
Assbur,  12 
Assos,  99 
Assyria,  216  ff 
Asta  (Hisp.).  614 
Asta  (Ligur)>  503 
Astabttras,  Fl.,  284 
AstacSnus,  Sin.,  153 
Ast&cus  (Acam.),  379 
AstScus  (Bithyn.),  155 
Astfipa.  616 
AstSris,  1 ,  381 
Asterium,  366 
Astigi.  615 
Astraeum,  346 
Astara,  512 
Asturica,  624 
AstypaUea,  L.,  478 
Astyiialaea,  Pr.,  115 
Atabyris.  Ms.,  124 
Atarantes,  39 
Atameus,  100 
Atox.  Fl.,  634 
Ateila,  571 
Aternum,  523 
Atemus,  Fl.,  523 


AUTOLALA. 

Ateste,  49$ 
AthamSnes,  370 
Atb6nae,  409  ff 
Athesls,  FL,  488 
Athos.  Ms.,  338 
Atbribis,  271 
Atlantes,  19 
Atlas  Major,  255 
Atlas  Minor,  308 
Atlantic  Ocean,   Re- 
ports about  the,  44 
Atlas,  20 
AtrsB,  209. 
Atrebatii,  651 
Atropatene,  238 
AttSgus,  FL,  634 
Attalia,  130 
Attica,  40$  ff 
Atticitus.  FL,  230 
Aturus,  Fl.  6n 
AufidSna,  526 
Aundus,  Fl.,  489 
Auf&na,  FL,  648 
Auglla.  205 
Augusta  Kmerita,  617 
Augusta  Pr8Btoria,499 
Augusta  RauracSrum, 

644 
Augpista  SuessiSnum, 

646 
Augusta  TaurinSrum, 

499 
Augusta  TrevirOrum, 

645 
Augusta    VagiennO- 

rum,  503 
Augusta    Vindelico- 

rum,  668 
Augustodanum,  640 
AugustonemStum,  63  3 
Augus tori  turn,  633 
Aulerci,  619 
Aulerci  CenomSnL  639 
Aulerci     Eburovices, 

6?9 
Aulis,  403 
Anion,  179 
Aulon,  Ms.,  579 
Auranitis  (Babylon), 

212 
Auranitis  (Pala^st.), 

202 
Aurasius,  Ms.,  305 
Aurea  Cbersonesus.  69 
AureliSni,  641 
Anrelia  Via,  503,  637 
Aureus,  Ms.,  608 
Aurinx.  616 
Aurunci,  533 
Ansa,  622 
Auschisse,  39 
AuBci,  631 
Auser,  Fl.,  505 
Anset&ni,  621 
AusSnes,  5n 
Ausonia,  484 
AuUni,  660 
Autolftla,  312 


Automfili,  38 
Autrig6nes,  632 
Auxacii,  Mts.,  74 
Auximum,  518 
Auxftme,  287 
Ausia,  309 
Avalltes,  Sin.,  184 
Avarlcum,  633 
Avenio,  637 
AventXcum,  644 
AvenUnus.  Ms.,  534 
Avemus,  L.,  490 
Avienus.  44 
Axius,  FL,  338 
Ax5na,  639 
Az&ni,  150 
Azania,  28$ 
AzOrus,  366 
AzOtuB.  186 

B. 

Babba,  310 
BabeL  12 
Babj^lon,  213 
Babylon  ( iEgypt.),  272 
Babylonia,  210  ff 
Bactra,  244 
Bactria,  244 
Bactrian  trade,  43 
Bactrus,  Fl.,  245 
Badubeimse  Lucus,  662 
Beeoolicus,  Ms.,  291 
Baeterrae,  6j5 
Baetica,  613  ff 
Btetii,  Mts.,  243 
BsBtis.  FL,  613 
BsBturia,  61 3 
BaglstSnus,  Ms.,  240 
BagSus,  Ms.,  242 
Bagr&das,  FL,  299 
Bai»  (Campan.).  566 
Bais  (CUic),  136 
Bale&res  vcl  Oymne- 

sia,  I.,  626 
Balissus,  Fl.,  208 
Baiyra,  FL,  449 
Bamb^ce,  166 
Banasa,  310 
Barb&na,  Fl ,  673 
Barbaria.  285 
Barbarium,  Pr.,  611 
Barca,  293 
Barcino,  621 
Bargus,  Fl.,  660 
Bargylla,  122 
Bar^Ius,  Ms.,  162 
Barls,  Ms.,  3 
Barium,  576 
Bamus,  Ms.,  337 
Barygaza,  251 
BarygazSnus,Sln.,  250 
Bashan,  202 
BastamnB,  682 
Bastet&nl,  619 
Bastdli,  613 
Batanaea,  201 
Batavi,  643 
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^XTAVOUVU, 

BBITAHiriA. 

CASTABB. 

BataTOnim.  I.,  641 

Bluclum,  1 53 
Boagrins.  Fl.,  J95 

Britannia  8eci]nda.6fi 

Bathys  IN>rttu.  404 

Britannicse,  L,  647  IT. 
Britannicam      Manp. 

Cassia  Sylfa.  66a 
Oacsi8^n^9» 

Batna,  109 

Boas.  Fl..  87 
Bodencns,  Fl.,  488 
Boderia,  JEsU,  659 

BauII,  570 

JX7 

Cai«ta,  55J 

BaaUsua,  FI.,  76 
Baxiara,  Pr^  184 

Brixellmn.  501 

Calabna.  57*  ». 

BcBbe,  367 

Brtxla,498 

CaUcte.604 

BebiU  MU..  118 

BoBbeis.  U  161 

Brongos,  Fl,  11 

OaLi«unfa    nb«lari» 

Bebryce«,89 

B<BoUa,J96ff. 

Bnicteri.664 

6X2 

Becblres,  159 

Boil  (Gall.  Cis),  497 

Brundnslum.  577 

OaUgnnIa       Naaica. 

Bedriacum,  499 

BoH  (Oerm.),  665 

Bniltli.  584 
Bryges.89 

622 

Beeroth.  188 

?^'"^ 

Beenbeba.  184 

Boimn,  J87 

Bry8e«.46o 

Calatue.526 

BegorriUa.  L..  JJ9 

Bolbe,  JJ9 

Buaoa,  224 

Calaoria.  U  4M 

Bolbiane.  17a 

Bubasaius.  Sin^  115 

Calbl8^ii6 

Belblna,  460 
BelbbiA.  I..  421 
Belemlna,  460 

Bolerinm.  Pr..  649 

Bubastns,  271 

Bomi,  Mta^  182 

B^pbUa,a49 

Galeotam.  616 

Qde^  153 

Belgte.651 

Bonna.  645 
Bononto  (Gall.).  646 
Booonla  (lUl.).  500 

Budiui.j5 

CalctU  644 

Belglca.  641 

BodOnim.  Pr..  421 

CalingK.25D 

BeUsama,  iEsi..  649 

BulU  Regia,  106 
Bnmidua,  Fl..  227 

Callald.  621 

Bellas,  Fl..  208 

BorcovicQS,  656 

^liti«.679 

BcUovicl.  644 

BorSom.  Pr.  (Qyren.), 

Bupbnu.  Ms,  449 
Buporthmos,  Ms.,  461 

CallSva,  655 

Belo.  614 

291 

CalWdrtniiB.  Ma,  jjv 

Beinbina,440 

Borgum,  Pr.(Hibem.), 

Bupraslum,  447 

Calliena,  251 

Bentcoa,  L.,  490 

660 

Bora.  441 

Callieitsec,  3t| 

B6neventuiii,  526 

Borystbenes,  68} 

Burdlgftla,  6j2 

CaUiglciizn,  Pr.,  250 

BurgundiOnea,  66j 

CalIip«li8(CkWbr.XcT< 

Berecyntbn.  89 

Borystbencs,  Fl.,  J2 

Burrium,  656 

CalHpOlis  (ClelL).  6ci 

Berenice,  278 

Boss,  608 

Boslris,  270 

Callip6Us(Thfw^).||i 

Berenice  (Cyren.),  294 

Bospdrus.  681 

Butbr5tum.  171 

CalUpute.  35 

Bute,  L.,  272 

CallIpns.FL.6r7 

188 

70 

Buxentum,  581 

Callirboe,  416 

Bereoloe  Fancbi^na, 

Bosporus  ThTmchis,  70 

Byblus.  170 

Calli6tb<>nes.  41 

288 

Bostra,  204 

Bylasora.  147 

Callium.  J85 

BergOmum,  498 

Bo«t7«nus,  Fl^  X69 

Byiacium,  |o2 

Calneh,  12 

Bermius,  Ms.,  n? 

Bottiea,  141 

Byzanlea,  299 

Cator,  FU  525 

BeroM  (Maccd.),  J46 
Benca  rSvr.),  165 
BeroBaClhrac),  jjj 

Bovi&ooin,  526 

BysanUuln.  jji 

Calpe.6ii 

Bosrah  (Arab.\  19 
Bosrah  (I^eras.),  204 

Calycadnna,  FL,  1 34 

c. 

Cdiydon.  384 

Berothai.  10 

Bracftni  Augusta.  624 
BracbOdes.  Pr.,  299 

Calymna,  U  123 

Berytas,  170 

Cabalia,  15. 14? 

CHlyoda,  122 

Bessi.  128 

Brad&nus,  Fl.,  574 

GablllSnum,  640 

CamalodiLnQm.  653 

Betbany,  188 

Branchldie,  119 

CaUra.  160 

Camaiina.  598 

Bethel,  188 

BrannoTices  or  Bran* 

CaboIItsB.  241 

Oamboilcnm.  656 

Betbesda,  192 

novli,  6j9 

Cabfira,  249 

CambonU.  Mta..  396 

Beth-hoTon,  187 

Bratlia.  I.,  677 

Cadmeia,  401 

Gunbyaes.  FL.  230 

Betblebem.  185 

BrauroD,  419 
Bregetimn,  finj 
Bremenium.  659 

Cadmus,  26 

Cameiioom.  f  16 

Bethsaida,  197 

Cadmus.  Ma.,  115 

Camima,  125 

Beihsban,  i9is 

Cadurci.  631 

Campania.  56a  ff. 

Beth-abemesb.  266 

Brentbe,  471 

Cadytis,J7 
Gncina,  FU  506 

Campi  Labortni.  564 

Bettlgo.  Ms.,  2fo 

Breud,  89 

Gaxnpi  PblcRTieL  56J 

Betetha,t90 

Brigantes  (BritJ.  651 
Brirantes    (HIbem). 
660 

Csecftbus  Ager.  557 

Btbractc,  640 
Bilbllls.  625 

Cffidrlus.  FL,  607 
CftUos,  Ms..  yj4 

Campus      EaqnJSow, 

BUIoiUS,  Fl.,  151 

BrlganUnna,  L..  668 

Caene,  227 

Gsmpos  IfarllaB,  94^ 

Biuglum.  645 

Brigantlum      (Gall.), 

C«nop6lis,459 

Csna.  198 

BlsalUa.  140 

6j7 

Ca*re,  510 

Cauaria.  I.,  jti 

Btst6nes,  128 

Brigaiitium    (Hisp.). 

Ciesar,  Commentaifes 

Bl8tftn1^  L.,  J27 

624 

of,  52 

CandRvia»  Jta.  673 

Bithyni.  151 

Cffisaraugusta,  620 

Ctadldom,  Ft,  199 

Btthynla.  152  ff. 

Gamrea  (Cappadoc), 

Gsne,  Pr.,9a 

Blthjnlttm,  i$$ 

BriKee,89 

«4« 

Cane,  100 

Bilurtges,  6ji 

Brilessus.Ms.,4a6 

Caisarea(CiUc.),i|6 
C«aarea,I.,64i 

CanganOnmi.  Pr..  649 

BUurlxcs  Cubi.  6j2 

Britain.  Discovery  of, 

Ctagi.6?i 

Blanda,  58J 

Biatum  Bulglum,  659 

Blemmyes,  285 

Briteunfa,  647 

Cesarea  (Mauret),  309 

Camias,  576 

Ca!6krea(I'hta»t).i94 
Caisarea  Philippi.  198 

Cant&brr.Oeeamoi^  3tr 

Britannia  Prfiua.  651 

Cantabri,  62j 
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CANTMT. 

CBLONA. 

CHALTBOK. 

cnoNivs. 

iinthy,  Sin.,  ijo 

OaryaB,459  • 

Celsa,  622 

ChalybonlUs,  16; 

lantii.  650 

Caryanda,  122 

OeltibCri,  6x1,  624 

Chaon.  Ms.,  463 

iantium,  Pr.,  648 

CJannBtus,  424 
Casilinum,  571 

Celtica,  610 

Cha6nes,  370 

'anusium,  575 

Celtici,  613,617 
Celtlcum.  Pr.,611 

Chaonla,  370 

apSna,  $12 

CasiQtis.  16) 

Charadriss,  346 

ap6na  Porta,  54 

Gasmenae.  604 

Celydnus,  FL,  3*70 

Charadrus,  Fl.,  46^,469 

apemanm,  198 

Caspatyrus.  j8 

Cemenelliim,  503 

Charax  Spasinu,  215 

aphareus,  Pr.,  422 

Caspiffi  Portae.  2)8 

Censeum,  Pr.,  422 

Charidemi,  Pr.,  611 

fiphas,  Ms.,  310 

Caspian  Sea,  early  no- 
tices of,  31,41,46,55 

Cenchre«B(Arg.),468 

Chame,  209 

iiphyw,  477 

CenchresB   (Corinth.), 

Charybdis.  594 

>ipitolInu!i,  Ms.,  5J4 

Casplria,  2{o 

4M 

Chatramotitee,  173 

ippadocia,  140 

Caspiria,  L.,  jii 

Cenimagni,  657 
Cenomanl  (GalL),  639 
Cenomtol  (ItaL),  497 

Chatti,  664 

ippadox,  Fl.,  141 

Caspinei,  250 

Chauci.  663 

ipraria,  L,  }ii 

Caspium  Mare,  70 

Chelidonias,  I.,  126 

ipreae,  I.,  572 

Caspius,  Ms.,  74 

Centiitea,  227 

Chelidonlum,  Pr.,  126 
Chelonatas,  Pr.,  444 

iprus,  Fl.,  217 

Casbaodria,  J44 

Centumcellae,  511 

ipsa,  303 

Cassia,  Via.  512 

Centurfpa.  602 

ChelonWes,  I.,  311 

ipua,  569 

CassiSpe,  3V 

CeoB,  I.,  425 
CephilB.  Pr.,  295      - 

Cheloultes,  Sin.,  444 

iraceni,  525 

Cassiter!de«i,I.,I5.649 

Chemmis,  278 

.ractoiiium,  655 

Gastalia  Fons,  390 

Cephalenia,  I.,  380 

Cherson&sus  Aurea.  69 

raiis,  607 
ram  bis,  Pr.,  156 

Castellani,  621 

CephalGedium,  603 

CasteUum,  646 

Cephla8us,Fl.  (Attic), 

J^^ 

ran  tonus,  FL,  631 

Casthanea,  367 

408 

rcathiocerta,  224 

Castra  Minervse,  579 

CephiBSU8,FL(BaK)t.), 
352,  i88,  398 

290,x29I 

rchfimish,  n 

Castra  VetSra,  645 

Chersonesus   Taurica, 

rclna,  683 

Castrum    Novum 

Cephissis,  L.,  398 

J^^ 

rcinitis,  35 

(Etrur.),5" 

Ceramlcus,  Sin.,  115 

Chersonesus  Thraclca, 

•dani5^la3, 459 

Castrum   Novum 

Cer&mon  Ag5ra,  150 

^^»^ 

xiia,  330 

(Picen.),  518 

Cer&sns,  160 
Ceraunii,    Mts. 

CheruBci.  665 

•duchi,  22J 

Castillo,  625     ^ 

Chlmnra,  Ms.,  126 

■enl,  659 

Castulonensis  Saltus, 

(Alban.),  230 

Chimerium,  Pr.,  372 
Chinttlaph,  Fl.,  308 

•ia,  114  ff. 

610 

Ceraunii,    Mts., 

iana.     Maritime 

Casuentus,  Fl.,  580 

(Gnec),  369 

China,  commerce  with. 

K>wer  of,  16 

Casus,  I.,  125 

Cerbaius,  FL,  574 

^4i 

is,  Fl.,  631 

Catabathmus  Magnus, 

CercasOrum,  270 

Chinnereth,  L.,  180 

istl,  623 

290 

Cercetlum,  Ms.,  357 

Chios,  I.,  Ill 

mUlas,  FL,  141 

Catabathmus  Parvus, 

Cercina,  I.,  298 

Choa8pes,Fl.(Susian.) , 

mana,  241 

290 

Cercine,  Ms.,  3J7 

2J5 

m^inla,  241 

•  CatacecaumSne,  104 

Cercinitis,  L,  298 

Choaspes,  FL   (Paro- 

Diande,  225 

CataUuni,  644 

Cercinitis,  L..  339 

pam.),  242 

tnel,  185 

Catina,  595 

Gerfennia,  522 

Choche,  214 

cueium,  Pr.,  168 

Cataonia,  141 

Cerlnthus,  425 

Choes,  Fl.,  242 

77elus,  Ms.,  185 

Catarrhactes,  Fl.,  130 

Ceme,  I.,  312 

ChonjB,  149 

no,  616 

Catharon,  Pr.,  311 

CerOnes,  659 
Cerretani,  621 

Chones,  585 

lasium,  452 

Catti,  664 

Chorasmli,  246 

ieate8,4J8 

Cattigara,  251 
Catueilani,  651 . 

Cersus,  FL,  132 

Chorazin,  197 

ilcso  AlpeB,  486 

Cerynia,  442 

Chorzene.  224 

»»»  49J 

Catyeuchiani,  651 

Cestria,  372 

Chretes,  FL,  311 

lanacee,  6<9 

Caud.660 

Cestrus,  FL,  130 

Chrysa,  100 

untum,  672 

Caucaslffi  Port*,  229 

Cetius.  Ms.,  670 

Chrysas,  Fl ,  592 

us,  I.,  ^79 

Cauc&sus,  Ms.,  72,228 

Chab&la,  2?o 

Chrysopolis,  155 
Chrysorrhoas,  FL,  163 

utes,  639 

CaucOnes,  351 

Chaberis,  FL,  250 

ates,  Ms..  J20 

Caudlnl,  525 

ChabOras,  FL,  208 

Chun,  10 

athium  Mare,  125 

Caudium,  526 

Chadisius,  FL.  159 

Ciaca,  142 

a  til  us,  I.,  125 

Caulon,  586 

ChsronSa,  400 

Clabrus,  Fl.,  678 

csii,  624 

Caunii,  116 

Chala.  220 

Cib&ln,  672 

etSni,  624 

Cauuus,  121 

Cbalcedon,  155 

Cibotus,  148 

Is,  Fl.,  32 

Causennse,  655 

Chalcia,!.,  123 

Cibyra,  145 

WK,  209 

Cav&res.  634 

CbalcidIce/337 
Chalcis  (iEtoL),  385 

ClcOnes,  328 

.  244 

Cayster,  FL,  105 

Cierium,  366 

ia,  614 

Caystri  Campus,  150 
Cebenna,  Ms.,  628 

Chalcis  (KuboB.),  42J 
Chalcis,  Ms.,  382 

Cilbiani  Campi.  105 

Miiia,  J09 

Cilicia,  130 

tea,  426 

Cecropia,  410 

Chalcis  (Syr.),  165    . 

Ciliclae  Portas,  132 

ago,  300 

Celseuse,  148 

Clliclum  Mare,  69 

Itgo  Nova,  619 

Celela,  670 
CelcndSris,  135 

Chaldaei,  211' 

Clmbrl,  66j 

a,  241 

Chains,  FL,  22r 

Cimbrica,  663 

a,   «57 

Celetnim,  346 

Chalj^bes,  159 
Chalj^bon,  165 

Qmbrorum,  Pr.,  662 

ncas,  Ms.,  671 

CelOne,  220 

CimiuiuB,  Ms.,  509 
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cmMswAm. 

ClmmeriAna,  2t 
Cinmi^nt,  681 
CinuMift,  if^ 
Cimolue,  U  478 
CluArut,  I..  479 
ClnffAlam,  918 
Cinyp*.  VU  196 
Cirrvum,  Pr^  487 
Clrcell,  5S2 
Circpslnm,  109 
Qmik  M«.,  199 
Orphia.  Ms^  |88 
arrba,  19  j 
ClrU,  J06 
CUwU,  2}6 
CiUueroo,    Ms..    |$l, 

GlUam,  1 18 
Ciua.154 
Cladeiu.  Fl..  446 
ClMnpetia,  987 
CUmiB,  Fl..  909 
CUatiM.  Ft.,  964 
Clarenna,  666 
CUruB,  110 
ClaMlB,  900 
Clastiditun.  901 
Qatenw,*  901 
Clmuda.  I..  482 
CUudiopdUii.  195 
CUuKxndiue,  108 
CleMeA,  I.,  117 
CleiUrchus,  41 
Cleltar,  476 
QeOnip,  194 
Climates.  61 
CUinaZf  M&,  f  29 
Qiiumnus,  Fl..  514 
Ciota,  .£et..  699 
Clunla.  624 
Cluslnus,  L..  906 
Cluslum,  909 
aypea,30i 
Cnemldes,  Pr.,  399 
Cnemis,  Ms.,  391,195 
Cnidus.  120 
Cnossns,  481 
Coche.  214 
Gocytus.  Fl..  370 
Cod&ous,  Sin.,  ii7 
CoBle  Syria.  162 
Coellus,  Ms..  9i4 

Oolanfa.  690 
GulchicoB,  bin..  250 
Colcbis,  228 
GoUops  Magnns,  jo6 
Coloe,  L..  285 
Ck)lonla,  691 
Colonla  Aiinlppliia,  649 
Colonia  Equestris.  644 
GolOnus.  416 
Coldphon,  109 
Coloflsae,  148 
Colubraria.  I.,  626 
Oomftna  Aurea,  14a 
Comftfta  PonacB^  160 
'Tomarla,  150 


OooMria,  Pr.,  290 

Com«<Uniin.  M ta^  74 

Commagftne,  i6j 

Ooinp8a.927 

Oomum.  498 

Concint.  62J 

CuufluniteSk  64a 

CooU.  617 

Gonope.  184 

OoQovtaiii.  696 

Continental  divisfons, 
16.19.46 

CoQsenUa,  988 

Coostantlna.  106 

OonstanUnopttlla,  jji 
,  Contadeadua.  FL,  14 
\  Contesiini.  619 

Gontoporla.  439 

Gonataatia((M>.).  1 98 

Ooostaotla    (Mesop.). 

W9 

Contra  ftelcis.  287 

Contrebia.  629 
I  Convallis,  I..  J12 
!  ConvenflB,63i 
I  Cope,  404 

Copiis,  L..  198 
;  Cophen.  FL.  242 

Copin.  982 

Coprates.  Fl.,  215 

Goptoa.  278 

Cora,  599 

Coraoealum,  Pr.,  i}$ 

Corftlis,  Lh  87 

Coralla.  iY..  198 

CoruslsB.  I.,  121 

Corax,  Ms.,  182 

Corazici,  Mts.,  ajo 

Corbeus.  192 

Corpfra,  L,  }^} 

Oorc^ra  Nigra,  L,  677 

CordtLba,  615 
I  Corflnlani,  924 
I  Oirinium,  694 

Corlnthia,  412 

GorinthttcoB,  SliL,  J92 

Corinthns.  431 

GorifiU.  998 

Goriondi.  660 

Goritani,  691 

Comavil.  691,  C59 

Comas,  608 

CorSne.  491 

Coronfia,  401 

CorOnus,  Ms..  238 

Gor8L6o8 

Corsica,  608 

Corstopitum,  659 

CortSna.  908 

Com.  Pr.,  61 1 

Gory,  Pr..  290 

Corycium    Antram 
(Cillc.),  132 

Corycium    Antmm 
(DelphO  390 

Corj^cna,  Ms.,  loi 

Corycua^  Pr.    (CtUc), 


OtKfcQB,  Pr.  (Cnt), 

479 
Coryphaaliun,  Pr.,  450 
Corya,FL.3a 
Coa,  I.,  in 
Cuaa.f09 
Oo8eani.6i9 
Coesaa,  239 
Coe^6o6 
Gotbon,  301 
CottbB  Alpes,  486 
Cottiara,  290 
Cottiaris.  FL,  76 
CutyOra,  160 
Cracna,  Ms.,  129 
Cranii.  |8o 
Cnnon,  363 
Crater,  964 
Crates,  62 
Gratbla,  FL  (AchaL), 

440 
Crathis.  FL  (Lncan.). 

580 
Crathis,  Ms.,  470 
Cremaste,  100 
Cremera,  Fl.,  506 
Cremna.  149 
Cremona.  ^ 
CremSnla  Jngnm,  486 
Crenas.  378 
Grenldes,  342 
Greta,  I..  470 
Cretans.    Maritime 

power  of.  16 
Cretlcom  Mare,  316 
CretopSlis,  145 
Creusis.  403 
Crissa,  39? 

Crissaeas.  Sin.,  386      • 
CrithSte.  376 
Grin  MetOpon,  Pr.,  479 
Grobyri,  678 
Crocodllop^lis,  274 
Grocylium,  385 
Grommyon,  436 
Grommyon.  Pr,  137 
Croniua,  Ms.,  446 
Groton,  589 
Cmstnmerium.  960 
Ctesias,  40 
Cteslphon,  220 
Gtimene,  367 
Cuarius.  FL,  360 
Cuda,  Fl.,  618 
Cumae.  969 
GumanuB,Sin.,487 
Cunaza,  214 
GuneuB,6ii 
Cupra  Maritlma,  918 
Cures,  921 
Curetes,  383 
Curios,  Pr.,  137 
Gush,  7 

Cutatisium,  239 
Cutiliaa,  921 
Cyamoeoras,  FL,  592 
Gyaneae.  I.,  336 
Cyftttaos,  n.,  383 


QyMatrB,i42 
^cUWea.429 
QrdobSnis.  FU -F 
C^dnos,  FL,  134 
CydcMiia,48o 

^Itene.447 
QrllSne.  M&,  4:0 
Qyliene^  Sin..  444 
Q^ae,99 

C^iiete6.34 
Cynop6]is,  2:9 
CyDoaarges,  417 
Cyn<Moq;»b&L£.  364 
C^uaaCma.  115 
Cynoeafima.  Pr.,  j;: 
Qrnoa&ra,  Pr.,  40* 
C5muria,469 
Oynthoa,  Ms.,  411 
-  (^noa.  396 
,  ^pariasia,  451 

CyiMutsslam,  Pr.,4- 
>  Cyporissius,  Sin.,  4.* 
I  Qrprus,  L,  ij6 
QrrauQia,  I.,  39 
G^renalca,  290 
Cyr6ne,  292 
Cyresdi&ta.  246 
C^tiae,366 
Corona,  L,  6ol 
Cyrop6lia,  246 
CyiThestilce,  i6j 
Cyrus,  FL,  22j 
CythSra.  L,  461 
Cythnoa.  I..  426 
Cytinlnm,  387 
CytOras.  Ms..  156 
CyzIca8,L,99 

D. 

Dachinabades.  Jjo 
Daci,  679 
Dacia.679 
I)acia  AareKioi,  ^: 
1>aBd&Ia,  125 
Dainiachus,  42 
Daix,  Fl..  77 
Dalm&tae,  679 
Dalmatian  6^9 
Damascus,  165 
Damassi,  Mts.,  74 
Damastea,  26 
Damnli,  659 
Damnonil,  651 
Damnonium,  Pr.,  ti| 
Dan,  198 
Dan  (Tribe),  186 
Dan&la,  152 
Danastrla,  Fl..  ;}i 
Danubina.  Fl., ;:: 
Danum.  656 
Daphnns,  39^ 
DarSdas,  FL,  22; 
Dar&dus,  n^  jii 
Dardanis.  Pr.,  <^: 
Dardanus.  96 
Dargldos.  FU  i4« 
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I>JUU20XAVn. 

>«-rKotnan€8»  FL,  145 

>4mxfnl.  660 

Hiacu&a.  142 
i  >a»cyU(uii.  15J 
LHuilta,  194 
I  >««inii.  $74 
I->«c«nt«.  659 
1  >ecapAlitf,  201 
1  >eceiea.  419 
I  H>canifttt>a  Agri,  66j 
1>e<lnn,  8 
1  >elro.  288 

Ikelimn,  401 
I>e1oa.  I^  427 

l>elplii.  189 

I>elphiiiiain.  11 1 

I  >elta,  266 

I>enillUe.6$7 

l>exnetrias,  365 

I>enkecriua  of  Soepaia, 

Oemocrlfcus,  25 
l>ert»e,  144 
I>errfato,  |j8 
i>HrUkia,  fo| 
])er«0MK62O 
I>eacaled<Hilna    Ooea- 

nas.  658 
Dev«,  654 
DevelUtt,  jn 
I>exippiu,  A  J 

lUanlmn*  Pr.,  611 

1)1C«B^J|2 

iMcaBArcbU,  566 
IMcaeftrcbna.  46 
DicflBopdlU,  601 
DIote.  Ms..  479 
IMctyniMQm,  Pr.,  479 
Disentl^  Fl.,  520 
1>idyme.  605 
Dinareium,  Pr.,  Ii7 
r>indymuB»  Ms.,  147, 

150 
THocaesaiSa,  198 
IMolcoB,  411 
l>ioii78iiu  of  Mlletoa, 

26 
Dionyslw  Perlegetei, 

Diosoortafl,  229 
DIosoorldia  Iiualtt,i74 
DiospdlU.  186 
Dlam  (EutMB.),  424 
Dium  (Maoed.)*  J45 
|)ivodftrttni.645 
DlvSiUL,  6|| 
T>)ftna8,  FL,  76 
Iloberns,  146 
Dobuni,  657 
Dodiuiim,  4 
I)od<*ca8choBmu,  28f 
DodSna,  171 
Dollcbe,  966 
Dolopla,  j6l 
Dor,  II 
I>ores.  114 
Doriaa,  PI.1  76 


Doris.  186 
noriacns,  jjt 
DorilsBum.  148 
Doaftron.  FL,  250 
Dotban,  194 
Draoon,  Ms.,  104 
Drangi&na,  249 
Draptdca.  245 
DravuB,  FL,  670 
Divp&ne,  15$ 
Drepftnam,  601 
Drepftnam,     Pr. 

(Xd»ai.X44o 
Drepaa,  245 
Drilo,  Fl..  671 
Driniia,  Fl..  &71 
Dnientla,  FL,  614 
Drymam,  394 
Diynaemetiun,  i$i 
Dabls.  Fl.  6^9 
Dobris,  655 
Dalichlum,  979 
Dumna,  666 
Danam,  661 
Danmo,  Stn.,  649 
Dora,  209 
Dnranius,  FL.  6ji 
Duria.  n ,  406 
Dnrias,  Fl.,  610 
Dnmovaria,  655 
DarobrivflB.  6$s 
Darocatabuinam,  644 
Dnrooomovium,  654 
DuTooort&mm.  644 
DoroUpoDs,  659 
Daroatfimm,  678 
Darotrigea.  651 
Dnrovemum,  6$5 
Dyardanes,  Fl.,  76 

Pyrrfaa^Qin,  675 
I^sQron,  Ma.,  m 


Earth,  FormAtloa,  Fo- 
aition,  Site,  and 
Form  of  the,  $9,  60 

Earthauakea.  66 

EImL  M8..  194 

Eblftna,  660 

EbianL  660 

EbSra,6i7 

Ebor&cam.  694 

EbrodGnam.  697 

Ebadea.  I..  658 

EborOnea.  6|Q 

EbaroTloea,  699 

Ebftaus,  I.,  626 

Ecbatftna,  299 

Echliiades.  I.,  979 

Echinus,  967 

Eden,  2 

Edeasa  rMaonL),  946 

Edessa  (Mesopo(.),209 

EdetinL6i9 

Edoin,  8 

EdOnia,  140 


XPIPHAXIA. 

KdreU  20} 
Ege8Ui,6oi 
EgiiatU.  576 
Egnada.  Via,  J47 

Eloii,945 
EkroQ,  186 
ElaBa.9Q 
Elseain.Ms.,  449 
Elsus  (.CtuL).  984 
Elaaus  (Thrac),  j|2 
EUt8a.J94 
Elath,9 

EUtua,  Ma.,  981 
Elaver,  FL,  6jt 
Eiea,  582 
Eleatlca,  25 
Eleatlcas.  Sin.,  92 
Elegla,  224 
Elephantine,  L.  278 
Eleusis.  418 
Eleuth^nD.  419 
Elentherocillcea,  194 
Elenthems,  Fl.,  168 
EUmlOtia,  941 
Elto,  449  ff. 
Ells.  Town,  44$ 
EUshah,4 
ElUaar.  12 
Klflsa.  692 
Elnaites.  691 
Elymiei,  296 
Elym&is,  295 

E[yini,59i 
Elysium,  18 
Emathla,  940 
Em«8a.i65 
Emmftua,  187 
£m0dUMta..7i 
Empedocles,  60 
Emporltt,  621 


jr.  193 
Engedi,  i8« 
EngTum.  604 
Enlpeua,  Fl.,  jJ9 
£Dna.6o9 
Enoch,  2 
En6pe,  459 
EnrOgel.  190 
EnteUa,6o4 
FkMthea,  941 
EpictStus,  148 
Ep6i.  19 
Epeum,  448 
EphSsos,  109 
Ephorns,  4$ 
Ephralm,  us.,  199 
EphyTa(EL).447 
Kphyniaipir.).97l 
Epicunia,  60 
Epidamnna,  6n$ 
Epidanrus    (AxgoL), 

E^danms  (lUyr.).  671 
Epidaurus  timera,  459 
Epidii.  6$o 
Epidlum,  lY.,  6ra 
Epiphania  (Clllc).  196 
l':plphanlA  (Syr.),  16$ 


EplpfiUB.597 
Kplma,  968  ff. 
Epltalium,  448 
£porBdta,499 
Equator,  61 
Equua  Tuticua,  427 
Eratoathenea,46,  61 
Eraainua,  FL,  46J 
Eidini.  660 
Erech,  12 
Erechtheum,  41  j 
ErerobI,  19 
Ereaana,  loi 
Eretria  (Ruboe.).  424 
£retriaCllieaaaL),964 
Eretum,  521 
Ericuaa,  6of 
Erid&ou8,FL,488 
Eiidanns,  FL,  22,  92 
Erlgon.  FU  408 
Errnianthua,   FL 

(Arcad),  471 
Erymanthoa,    Fl. 

(Dnuig.).  249 
Erymanthoa^  Mn,  470 
ErineuB,  987 
EriUom,  3i6 
Erytheia,  21 
Erythra  (Bcaot),  409 
Erythra(Locr.),  986 
Erythm  (lou.),  xoB 
ErythrKum  Mare,  69 
Eiyx.600 
Eryx,  Ms,  591 
Eadraeion.  196 
Eaquilhiua.  Ma.,  $94 
Eteooetom.  655 
Eteonua.  409 
Etesian  winds,  66 
Etham,  18$ 
Ethiopia,  7 
Etruria,  504 
Etnud,5o6 
Euboea.  I..  422 
Eudoxua  of  Cnidoa,  4$ 
EnguieL499t669 
Eubemema,  42 
Enlieua.  Fl.,  295 
Eumenla,  150 
Euonj^us,  L.  605 
Eupallam,  3^ 
Eupatorium.  689 
Euphrates,  H.,  75 
Euilpus,  422 
EurOmua,  122 
EurOpa,  919  ff. 
Enr6poa,  146 
EurOtaa,  Fl.,  455 
EurymMoa.Fl.,  190 
EnrymSnn,  967 
Eunrt&nea.  989 
Euthymenea,  45 
Eutreais,  409 
Euxinua  Pontua,  69 
Evas,  Ms,.  455 
Evaspla,  FL,  242 
Evenna,  FL  (iGtoL), 
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EiiOD-Geber,  9 

F. 

FsMOle.  508 
Falacrlnum,  921 
Kalerii,  f  10 
Falteci.  510 
Fanam  FortHnse,  515 
Faastitiop51l8,  142 
Faventia.  501 
Felslna,  $00 
Ferentlnum   (Rtrnr.). 

5« 
Ferenauum     (Lat.). 

FeronteLQcii8,5i2 
Fesceuiiium,  512 
Ficnlea,  560 
FidQrue,  560 
Flrmum,  518 
Flsoellus,  Ms.,  9ij 
Flaminla  Via,  516.  561 
Flanatlcus,  Sin.,  674 
Flavla    Cffisarfenals, 

651 
Flevo,  L.,  622 
Flevum  Ostiuni,  642 
Florenda,  $08 
Formte,  sm 
Formlo,  Fl.,  491 
Fortunatas,  I.,  ii2 
Foram  Comclii,  $01 
Forum   JuUl   (Gall.), 

6}6 
Fonim  JuUl  (Venet.), 

494 
Fossa  DnisISiia,  842 
Fossa  TntJ&ua,  551 
Fraud.  665 
Fregellae,  559 
FregSnoB,  512 
Frentjlnl,  927 
Frento,  Fl.  574 
Frigtdus,  Fl.,  40J 
Frisii,  66j 
Fmdno,  559 
Fuclnus,  L.,  521 
Fundi,  557 
FurcillA  Caudliue,  526 

O. 

Gabftli,  6ii 
Oabil.  960 
QabrantuicGmm,  Sin., 

Gad,  200 
Oadfira,  201 
Oadeal,  659 
Oades,  614 
OadIra,6i4 
Oadltbiam  Fret,  611 
Ocsns,  Fl.,  116 
Gtttail.  jii 
Galadne,  J46 
Galftto,  151 


Galatia,  150  ff. 
GalSsas,  Fl.,  $78 
Galiliea,  194  ff. 
Gallnci,  62 1 
Gallesius,  Ma.,  X04 
GalU,  629 
Gallia,  627  ff. 
Gallia  Braocftta,  628 
GalUa  Clsalpina,  49$ 
Gallia  Clspadftna,  499 
Gallia  Comita,  628 
Gallia    TraosalplDa, 

628 
Gallia  TraDViMuUEna, 


}allia 


Gallia  Ulterior,  628 
Galllcum  Fret,  J17 
GalUcuB,  Fl.,  618 
Gallogneda,  190 
Gangani  rHlbem.),66o 
Gangaul  (Ind.),  290 
Qangaildffi,  290 
Gang©,  291 
Ganges,  FL,  76 
Gangetlcus.  Sin.,  69 
Gangitas,  Fl.,  14] 
Gangra,  157 
Gannarla,  Pr„  jii 
Garftma,  ji2 
Garamantes,  11 1 
Garg&nus,  Ms.,  971 


Gargjira,  Ms.,  09 
Garrbuenus,  Fl.,  649 
Ganimna,  Fl.,  629, 6j  i 
Gatb,  186 
GaugamSia,  220 
Gaulonltis,  202 
Gaurus,  Ms.,  961 
Gauuca,  24| 
Gaza  (Med.),  219 
Gasa  (PalsBflt.),  186 
GazSCA,  2)0 
Gasifira,  100 
Geba,  188 
Gedrosia,  241 
Gela.  598 
Gola,  Fl.  999 
GelOnl,  39 
GemlnuB,  91 
Genabum,  641 
Genanni,  669 
Gennesaretb,  L.,  180 
Genua.  90) 
Gen&suB,  Fl.,  673 
G«ra»tus,  ^29 
Gerwstus,  l*r.,  421 
Geranea,  Ms.,  429, 4)J 
Gerora,  201 
Gerasus,  FU  679 
Gerenla,  499 
GergSsa,  201 
Gergovia,  61? 
Geriiim,  Ms.,  194 
Genna,  192 
Germftni,  662 
Gennania,  661  ff. 
Germanlcum  Mare,|i7 
Gennanil,  17 


RAUACHOX. 

Geronthre.  460 
Gerrha,  174 
Gerrfaufl,  Fl.,  |2 
Geninda.  622 
Gesori&cum,  646 
Getsp,  679 
Gibeah.  188 
Gibeon,  188 
Giblites,  11 
GigQnis,  Pr.,  jj8 
Gihon,  Fl.  2 
Gllboa,  Ms.,  196 
Gilead,  Ms.,  178 
Gtlgal,  187 
Giligammse,  19,  290 
Gindanes,  i9,  296 
Gir,  Fl.,  }ii 
Glrgoshites,  1B2 
Glrglri,  Ms.,  J 10 
Glevnm,  696 
Globes,  Invention  of, 

62 
Glyppia.  4TO 
GnatLa,  976 
Gnosaus,  481 
Gobannium,  696 
Gogar6ne,  22  j 
Golgi,  118 
Gomphi,  j6j 
Gonni,  |6j 

Gordyffi,  Mte.,  74, 121 
Gordyene,  224 
Gortfna,  481 
Goaben,  7 
Gozan,  Fl.,  xi 
Graci,  J49 
Gneda,  J48  ff. 
Grain  Alpea,  486 
Grampias,  Ma.,  699 
Granicus,  Fl.,  91 
Graviscte,  911 
Greeks,    0»lonles    of 

tbe,  24 
Grlon.  Ms.,  119 
Grumenlum,  982 
Grynium,  100 
Gngeml,  64; 
Gurnos,  Fl..  24I 
Gyaroe,  I.,  428  > 
Gyniueais,  1.,  629 
Gyroniaa,  227 
Gyndes,  Ft.,  32,  2I2 
Gyrton,  j6) 
Gythlum,  498 
Gyzantea,  299 


Habor,  11. 
Hades,  18,  21 
Hadrla.  499.  918 
HadrianopOlis,  j|) 
Hadrametmn,  301 
Hcnras,  Ms.,  ji8,  JI9 
Hagarenes,  9 
Haiesa.  604 
Haliacmon,  Fl.,  J19 


BERACLEA. 

Hatiartna,  401 
Halicamaesus,  119 
Halicyie,  604 
Hallxenes.  19 
Halonnesua,  I.,  j68 
Halus,  364 
Halycus,  Fl.,  992 
Halya,  Fl.,  87 
Hamath.  10 
Hamaxobii.  682 
Hamaxltos,  100 
Hanea,  7 
Haono,  49 
Haran.  11 
Uanmnlca,  229 
Harmnsa,  141 
Harpaaus,  Fl.,  116 
Harpinna,448 
Hazor,  9 
Hebrews,  Geogniphi> 

cal    knowledge    of 

tbe.  Iff 
Hebron.  189 
Hebnis,  FL,  l»7 
Hebrides.  I.,  699 
Hecata>us  of  MUetii», 

26 
HecatompyloB,  242 
Helbon,  10 
Helena,  I..  422 
Hellce,  442 
Helicon,  Ms.,  391,  3Q7 
Hcliopftlia     (£gypt.) 

272 
HeliopQUs  (Syr.).  165 
Helisaoo.  Fl.,  471 
HellanlcQB,  26 
Hellas.  348 
Hellenes.  393 
Hellenop5lis,  199 
Hellespontni,  60 
Heilomeuani.  jBo 
Hellopia,  22 
HelmAnUca,  618 
HelOnnn,  603 
Hemnis.  FL,  foj 
HekM.  499_ 
BelGtes.  496 
HelveouMe,  66| 
Helvetii.  642 
Hena,  12 
H«nett,  19. 197 
Henna,  6o| 
Uephsestia,  J35 
HtphJMtls,  U  605 
HeptanOmla,  rji 
Heroa,  479 
Hcneom,  469 
Henenm,  Pr..  49  3 
H«nei,  Mta..  990 
Heraclea,  581 
HecadM  Ml  Latavn. 

122 
Heradea  l^pMesOa, 

J46 
Heradea  MinCa,  600 
Heradea    I^rtniho*. 
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IAPTDE8. 

IXFBBUM  XARB. 

JULIA.  LIBYGA. 

[eraclea  Ponttca,  ijj 

Hlppemolgl,  20 

lapygia.  577 
lapygium,  Pr.,  487 

Ingfevdnes,  66j 

[eraclea  Sintica,  345 

Hlppi,  Pr.,  105 

Ingauni.  502 

ieraclea  Trachinea, 

Hippici,  Mta.,  2jo 

Jardauus,  Fl.,  479 

Insani,  Mis.,  607 

365 

Hippo  Diarrhytus,  J04 

Jasonlum.  Pr.,  158 

Insubres,  497 

eracleopdlis  Magoa» 

Hippo  Regius,  jo6 

Jasonlus,  Ms.,  2i8 

Intemelii,  502 

274 

Hippocrates  of  Cos,  26 

lassius,  Sin.,  115 

Interamna.  516,  519 

eracleum,  158 

Hippocrgne,  397 

lassus,  119 

Internum  Mare,  69 

eraclides  of  Pontus, 

Hippocura,  250 

Javan,  4 

Interocrla,  521 

4i.46 

Hlppolaus,  Pr.,  3S 

Javan  (Arab.),  8 

Intiblli,  616 

eraclitus,  25 

Hipponiates,Sin.,487 

Jaxartes,  Fl.,  77 

lo,  Wanderings  of,  22 

erblta,  604 

Hipponinm>  587 

lazj^ges      Metanastsa, 

lol,  309 

erculaneum,  571 

Hirpinl,  525 

681 

lolcus,  365 

erctllis  Argnae,  291 

HispSUs,  615 

Iberia,  229,  610 

Jomanes,  FL,  76 

?rculi8       ColuQuue, 

Hispania.  609  ff. 

Ibgrus,  Fl.,  6io 

lomnium,  Pr.,  30 

316 

Hispellum.  516 

Icarium  Mare,  69 

iSnes,  354 

Jicnlis,  Pr.,  ^08 

Histonium,  528 

Icftrus,  I.,  iij 

Ionia,  104 
Ionium  Mare,  315 

jrcillis,    Pr.  (Ital.), 

Histria,  491 

Icaunus,  Fl.,  619 

487 

Hittites,  182 

Icgnl.  651 

Joppa,  186 

jrctilis,  Pr.  (Mau- 

Hivites.  182 

Ichnae,  209 
Icbnusa,  606 

Jordan,  FL,  179 

ret.),  308 

Homer,  15  ff. 

los,  I.,  478 

•rcaiis  Silva;  662 

Hom5le,  ^67 

Ichthyophigi,  j8.  285 

Jovivus,  FL,  670 

rcynia  Sylva,  j2o 

Hor.  Ms,  i7i 

Ichtbys,  l>r..  444 

Jovis,  Ms.,  299 

rdonia,  576 

Hyampea,  J89 

Iconium.  143 

Ipsus,  148 

rmajus,  Sin.,  105 

Hyampdlis,  394 

IcosiuDi,  iOQ 

Ira,  449,  452 

rmantica,  618 

Hybla,  596 

Ictls,  I.,  658 

I  rasa,  39 

rmlnlus,  Ms.,  610 

Hybla  M(^or,  602 

Ida,  Ms.  (Cret.),  479 
lda,Ms.tviy8.5,9r 

IrenopSlis,  333 
Iris,  Fl.,  158 

miii5ne,  468 

Hydaspes,  FL.  76 

miiOnes,  662 

HydraOtes,  Fl..  76 

Idomgne,  376 

Is.  209 

rinon.  Ma,  i-jB 

Hydrea,  1.,  468 

Idiibgda,  Ms.,  610 

IsSca,  Fl..  649 
Isamnium,  Pr.,  660 

rmonthis,  277 

Hydrus,  Hydruntum, 

Idumania,  FL,  649 

rmopOUs      Magna, 

„5''^ 

Jebus,  189 

Isftra,  FL,  634. 639 

74 

Hyl8Bthu8,  Fl.,  j86 

lena  i£st.,  659 

Isaura,  144 

rmopdlis  Parva,  270 

Hyle,  404       . 

Jericho,  187 

Isaurla,  143 

rmundurl,  665 

Hylica.  ,98      • 

lerne,  659 
Jemus,  FL,  660 

Isca     Oamnoniorum, 

rmns,  Fl.,  105 

Hymettus,  Ms.,  406 

656 

-nici,  $33 

Hypacyris,  Fl.,  32 

Jerusalem,  189 

Isca  Siltlrum,  654 

•odion,  185 

Hj?aS,K76 

Jesreel,  196 

Ischalis,  656 

rodorna,  46 

IgilgiU,  309 

Isionda,  146 

-odotiis,  a6  ff,  61 

Hypata,  J67 
Hypaton.  Ms.,  397 

Iguvium,  516 

Ism&rus,  332 

•oop5li8,  272 

llercabnes,  619 

I.smarus,  Ms.,  326 

•00  poll  tea.  Sin.,  69 
dod,  21 

Hyperesia.  441 

llerda.  622 

IsmSnus,  FL,  401 

Hyperboreans,  21,  66 
Hyperborei,  Mts.,  74 

llergetes,  62 

Ispadana,  233 

Jjbon.  201 

Illpa,  616 

lssa,677 

peiia,  484,  6io 

Hyphantium.  Ms.,  398 

IlipHla.  Ms.,  610 

Issachar,  195 

pjsrides,  294 

Hyphasls,  Fl.,  76 

llissus,  FL,  408,  409 

IssedOnes.  252 

perides,  Garden  of 

Hypius.  Fl.,  153 

Ilium,  96 

Isslcus.  Sia,  134 

te,  21           • 

Hypsas,  Fl.,  592 

Illibgris  (Gall.).  634 
Illlbgris,  Hlspan.),  6x6 
Illicitanus,  Sin.,611 

Issus,  136 

perion  Ceras,  jii 
tiajotis,  }6i 

Hyrcania,  244 
Hyrcanlum  Mare,  70 

IstsBvones,  663 
Ister.  FL,  320 

t'rnia,  660 

Hyrgls.  Fl..  n 

IlUturgis.  615 
Illyria,  lllyrlcum.  673 

IstSne,  373 

i«5kel,  2,  76 

Hyrla.  579 

Istria,  491 
Italia,  483  ff. 

a,  I.,  604 

Hyria.  L.,  j8} 

Illyril,6'ii 

•«i,  Sycamlnus,  285 

Hynnine,  447 
Hysl»rArgol.),468 
Hysi»  (Boeot.),  403 

Illyris  Barbara,  673 
Illyris  Greca.  673 

Itallca,  615 

•apOlis      (Phryg.), 

It&nus.  480 
Ithica,  1.,  380 

0 

Ilva,I.,  512 

apOlisfSyr).  164 

Imau^,  Ms.,  74 

IthCme,  366 

asus,  Fl.,  679 

Imbro.s  I.,  334 

IthSme,  Ms.,  451 

omax,  Fl.,  200 

I>  J. 

Imeus,  Ms.,  521 

Ithoria,  384 

on,  I*r.,  158 

Inarchus,  FL,  462 

Itineraries,  58 

oiiymus  of  Cardia, 

Jabbok,  Fl.,  joo 

Inarlme.  571 

I  tins  I'ortus,  646 

Jabesh^llead,  201 

India.  37.  40.  42. 250 

ItSnus,  366 

osolyma,  189 

Jacca,  622 

Indlcua  Oce&uus,  69 

Itana,  iEst.,  649 

•viOnes,  66i 

JaccetSni,  621 

Indigetes,  619 

Itunea,  302 

5ra,  Fl.,  592 

ladfira.  675 

Indoiicytbaa,  250 

Judah,  185 

5ra,  602 

lalj^sus,  I2« 
Jamna,  626 

Indus,  FL,  76 

Juda»a,  183 

i  Leo,  44 

Indus,  Fl.  (Car.),  116 

Julia  Campestris,  310 

►alus,  43 

JanictLlus,  Ms.,  534 

luessa.  604 
Inf^ram  Mare,  315 

Julia  Constantii,  310 

.a.rc;hu8,  48 

lapj^des.  675 

Julia  Libyca.  612 
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JIUllM  ALPCS. 

Jolte  Atpeo,  4*6 
JnliM,  197 
Jnliobfina.  626 
JnUooMgiia,  641 
Jullopfilto,  11$ 
JaUum  Garali-um.  494 
Jononia,  L,  |I2 
Jondnis,  Pr^  611 
Jora,  Ms..  618 
JttvavQiD,  670 
Jnvema,  660 


Ked«r,9 

Kede8h-NaphttaaU.i98 
Kedron,  FL,  189 
Kenath,  ao| 
Kerioth.  201 
Kiijath-Jearim.  188 
KirwMoab,  201 
KiatkOD,  Fl.  196 

L. 

LabefiUa.  L..  674 
Labicum.  558 
Labraoda,  121 
Labtttas.  Ma^  241 
Lacedttmon,  456 
Laceria.  j66 
Lacbiah.  i8< 
Ladnlnm,  Pr.,  487 
Laonoii,  Ms.,  150 
LaooDia,  45!  ff. 
Laconlcoa,  Sin^  jfi 
LacUrium  Ha.,  $6j 
Ladon.  Fl..  444 
LB»»UlnI,  619 
LKAtiyfunia,  21 
l^yit  497 
Lakes,  64 
LaletAni,  619 
LambSse,  |o6 
Lamia,  |6$ 
Lanip<^,  481 
LainpSa,  Ms..  470 
Lampetia,  587 
Lampsicos,  9$ 
Lamas,  Fl..  11 1 
Land,  Tenoa  relatlDg 

LaniP>barAI.  664 
Ijanuvlvm,  $f8 
IjaodioSa  Oomboata, 

LaodicSa  ad  I^cain, 

149 
LoocUcCa  ad  Mare,  164 
liafKllcene.  |6| 
Lapethoa,  i|8 
lAphystium,  Ms^  {97 
Lapllhaa,  Fl.,  44) 
Lappa,  481 
Laranda,  144 
Larleo,  250 
Laxlnum,  574 


Larisia,  151 

Lariaaa  Cnsnaste,  165 

Lariaaa  CMjrs.).  100 

LariaM(Tbe8aal.).i6j 

Lart^na,  FL.  440 

Larina,  [^489 

L«ryinna,402 

Las,  459^ 
La4MBa,48a 
Ls«ion,47 
Latboo,  Fl.,  aoc 
Laana  Via,  560 
Latini.  512 
Latitude,  61 
LAtium,  529  if. 
Latnilcua,  Sinu,  115 
Latnms,  Ms.,  115 
Latop6li8,  277 
Laurentnm,  556 
Lauriacum.  67o 
Laurimn,  Ms.,  407 
Laas.581 
Laiis,  Fl.,  580 
Laos  Pompeii.  499 
Laut&lse,  5«6 
Lavenis,  661 
Laviulum.  $56 
Laisb,  229 
Lebadea,40i 
LebAnoo.  Ms..  i6a 
Lebedos,  108 
Leben,48o 
Lebintbua,  L,  479 
Ledueum,  4j$ 
liectum,  Pr.,  92 
Legio    VIL   Gemina, 

624 
Leibethrium,  Ms.,  J97 
Lelandrus,  479 
Lelannontos,  Sin.,  659 
Lemanls  IHvtiiB,  6$5 
Tiemanus,  L.,  629 
Lemnos,  I..  1^4 
Lemo  vices,  6)2 
Length,  Meaanres  of, 

62 
Leontea.  Fl.,  168 
I>eonUni,  595 
Leontop61is.  271 
LeponUi,  669 
Lepreum,  447 
LepUs  Magia,  297 
Leptis  Piarva,  )Oj 
Len]a,46j 
Leros,  I..  Ill 
Lesbos,  I..  loi 
Letop61i8,  270 
Lelrini,  447 
Leacadia,  179 
Leucw.  110 
LathiBua,   Fl.   (Oar.), 

116 
Lethmn,  Fl.  (Cret), 

sal.).  |<9 
I^ucite,  Pr,  |to 
Lence  Oome,  176 


LUCSniLIB. 

Lend.  641 

Lend,  Mts^  479 

Leudppos,  29 

Lencjrmna.  Pr^  J74 

Leueopetra,  Pr.,  4B7 

Leacosrri,  141 

lieuoottaemn,  Pr..  ijo 

Ijeurtra.  40i 

Lcuctnmi,  499 

Libanoa.  Ms.,  162 

Ubicii.4af 

Ubolos,  Fl.,  660 

Ubnah.  185 

Liborni,  6^4 

Liburnia,  67$ 

Libumldee  lnsala^677 

Llbya.254 

Libya  Lifcerlor.  |io 

Libya  Palus,  jii 

lJl^Mta.,264 

Libycam  Mare,  254 

Ubypboenlccs,  299 

Libyssa,  ijj 

Lid«>,MSn  115 

Liger,  FU  629, 6ji 

Uguria.  $02 

Ligusticu^  Sin.,  486 

Ligyea.  or  Salyes,  )4 

Lii»i.i89 

Ltlybs^om.  600 

Lilybsemn,  Pr.,  59a 

Llmn«,4y2 
I  LinuuBa,  378 
\  Lim5nlim,0)) 
1  limj^ra.  128 
.  Limyrica,  250 
;  IJmfrun,  Fl.,  127 
'  Undura,  654 
I  Lindas,  I2f 

UngOnes  (GalL).  6)9 
■  LlngSnes  (Hal.),  497 
I  Lipftra,  I,  60J 
;  LIparte,  L.  605 
I  Liqaentia,  491 

Lirta,  Fl.,  489 

Llssa.1    677 

Lissus,  675 

Litemum,  570 

Lithrus,  Ma..  158 

Livy.  54 
I4zaa,  JIG 
Llxua.  Fl,  )o8 
Locri  KplGnemMn.  )o5 
Lncri  Epiaephyril,  586 
Locri  Opnntii,  195 
Locri  Oa&Ue,  185 
Locria,  J85.  195 
Logographera,  ij 
LondTnlmn,  651 
Longitude,  61 
Lor^ma.  m 
fiOtopbftgi,  19,  296 
Lotopbagltia,  298 
Luca.  507 
Lncanla,  580  ff. 
Luoensea,  621 
Locerla,  J7? 
LncreUlla,  Ma..  519 


Locrlntts  L.  564 
Lncoa  AnintiK,  $21 
Ijocns  Amvftti.  634 
LoentlDain.  60 
Lofdonensia,  6|8 
Lagd&oinn,  640 
Lasd&Dam      Batat*'- 

mm,  646 
Lagdanam   Ctmvt^i- 
612 


L«gl,6w 
ralloi 


.654 


Lnguvaiu 

Lima^fo? 
{  Lmw.  Pr..4B6 

Lonae  Mmito^  284 
I  Lome  Portua,  $07 
,  Lnppia.  Fl^  663 

I^uitania,  616  ff. 
I  Latetia.641 
I  Lycabettua.  Mt^  4IC 
1  Lycvoa.  Ma.,  470 
1  Lycaonia,  14? 

Lycaatua.  FL.  159 
I  I.jdiDldiia,%76 

Lychnitia,  22 f 

Lychnltta.     U     (Ar- 
isen.), 221 
I  Lychultia  L.  (IQyr.s 
I      674 

Lycia,  125  ff. 

Lyoopolia,  277 

Lyoa,  125 

L]rctin,.^2 

LycQs,    FL    (Aasyr.l 

Lycua.   Fl.    (Phrye. 

»47 
I.ycua,FL(rtait.).  i>» 
Lydda.186 
Lydia.  104 
Lydlaa,  FL.  JJ9 
Lyfil.66j 
LyDceaUs,i4i 
Ljrteam,  471 
Lymesoa,  100 
L^machlA  (JEtc4  \ 

Lyajmadila    (Tfarar.\ 

IK 
l^ta.144 


Maaraarea,  2ri 
Ma^l9,297 
Macarla.449 
Maoed&nea,  140 
Macedonia,  s)6ff. 
MacestQ^  FL,  92 
1  Macfalyea,  299 
;  Macbp«lah,  185 
I  Madatna.  446 
I  MaooUcam.  061 
Maooraba,i74 
Mocria.  L,  422 
I  MacniUL  18,  285 
{  MacrOoes,  1 59 
.  Macjnia.  185 
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Madfll,  s 
MadftuB,  911 
Meander,  VL,  1 16 
MenftluA,  Ms..  471 
Mae^nes,  106 
Ma^Otis  Pains,  70 
MtesoUa,  251 
Mn>!ioltis.  FL,  250 
Magftba,  Ms.,  150 
Magdftla,  198 
Ma^dolum.  272 
Magna,  287 
Mo^na  Grecia,  580 
Magnesia,  J62 
Magnesia  ad   Msaan- 

dram,  117 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 

109 
Magnum,  Pr.,  (Illsp.)> 

611 
Magnum,  Pr.  (Ind.), 

250 
Magnos.  Sin.,  69 
Mago,  626 
Mahan&im,  20Z 
Malica,  615 
Malanga,  250 
MaUei  Colon,  290 
Malao.  288 
Malea,  l*r.,  454 
Maleventom,  526 
Mali&cos,  Sin.,  J52 
Malls,  ;62 
MaiUea,  i66 
Mai  las,  ij6 
Mampsftnis,  Ms.,  299 
Mamerana     Civitas, 

Mamre,  185 
Manapla,  661 
Manapii,  660 
Maiiasseh,  191,  200 
Manconlum,  655 
Mandalte,  251 
Maiidnis,  Ms.,  110 
Mandurla,  579 
Manes,  J95 
MantinSa,  473 
Mantua,  497 
Maon,  185 
Maps  62 
Maracanda,  246 
M^rapbil.  17 
Mar&tbon,  418 
Marcianopfilis,  679 
Marcomauni,  665 
Mardi,248 
Marea,  272 
MareOUs.  265 
Margftna,  448 
Margiftna,  244 
Margum,  678 
Margns,  678 
Mariaba,  174 
Mariftna,6o8 
Mariandyni*  93 
Marlftnna,  Ms..  610 
M«rinaa,5i 


I  MS0aU)FOLU. 

I  Maridanum,  656 

Maria,  FI..  }i 

Murisus,  H.,  679 
I  Marithi,  Mts.,  179 

MaritlmsB  Alpes,485 

Marium,  i}8 

Marmarlca,  289 

Maronen,  129 

Marpessa,  Ms.,  426 

MRmicIni,  521 

Marnivium,  522 

Marsi.  521 

MarsyalMB,  175 
'  Marsyas,  FI.,  147 
I  Martiina,  L.,  218 
I  Marundie,  291 

Marus.  FI..  661 
I  Masada,  18$ 
I  Mascaff,  FI.,  229 
I  Masdoraims.  Ms.,  241 

Masithfilua.  FL,  jii 
'  Masiiis.  Ms.,  22 j 
I  Maspii,  ^^ 

Massses^ll,  106 

Massageta;,  }$,  244 

Massalia,  6j6 

Masaicytos,  Ma,  125 

MassiCnus,  Sin.,  61 X 

Massllia,  6}6 

Massyli,  306 

Masmsia,  Pr.,  ji6 

Matala,  Pr.,  479 

Matieni,  |6 

Matinus,  Ms.,  971 

Matium,  666 
,  Matrlnos.  FI.,  917 
I  MatrSna,  FI.,  699 
I  Matrona,  Ms.,  486 

Mattiftrl.  669 

MaUium,  666 
I  Mauretania,  }o^  f[. 
I  Mauretania   Cesari- 
'      ensis,  J07 
I  Mauretania  Tingitana. 
I      107 

Maurusii,   or    Mauri, 
I      108 

I  Mauri.  106,  ]o8 
'  Maxima   Caesariensis, 
I      651 

I  Maxyes,  299 
I  Maxica,  142 
I  Medeon,  J79 
I  Medi.  238 
I  Media,  237  IT. 
I  Media  Magna,  a|8 

Medlomatrici,  641 

Mediolinum  (Gail.), 

1     6n 

Mediolftnum  (Ital.). 

Medma,  987 
Medoacua,  FI..  492 
Meduftna,  FI.,  639 
Medna,  FI.,  211 
Megasthenes,  42 
Mogatwri,  289 
Megalopolis,  474 


MCTBOFOUS. 

I  Megira,  420 

I  Megftra  Hyblaea,  999 
Megftris,428 
Megarsus,  Pr.,  134 

I  Megasthenes,  42 

I  Meglddo.  197 
Megiste,  128 
Mrlanchlaenl,  39 
Melanognt&Il,  311 
Mela,  Pomponiug,  94 
Melasna,  Pr,  191 
Melas,  327 
Melas     FI.    (Cappa- 

doc.),  141 
Melas.  Fl.(PamphyL), 

I  JO 

Melas,  Sin.,  327 
MeliboBA,  369 
Mellta,  606 
MellU,  I.,  377 
Millia,  I.  (lllyr.). 677 
Melitsea,  369 
MelitSne,  142 
Melos,  I..  478 
MempbiH,  273 
Mensniim,  604 
Menapii,  643 
Mendes,  270 
Menel&i  Portus,  290 
Menelilus,  272 
Meninx,  I.,  298 
MeiilppuB,  49 
Menuthias,  I.,  312 
Mercurii,  Pr.,  299 
Mcretffi,  699 
MeroS,  287 
Mrrom,  180 
Mesembria,  332 
MesSne,  211 
Mesba,  9 
Meabecb,  4 
Mesnia,  987 
MesOgis,  Ms.,  104 
Mesopotamia,  207  tt. 
Mesplla,  227 
Me8sa,499 
Messftna,  993 
Mesaapia,  977 
Messapion,  Mt..  J97 
MesoSne,  491 
Messenia,  449  ff. 
Messenl&cus,  Sin..  392 
Mesileta,  229 
Metagonium,  Pr.,  308 
Mebipontum,  981 
Metaris,  MM.,  649 
Metaurus,  FL.  914 
Metelllnum,  617 
Meth&na.  468 
MetbOne  (Macedon.), 

MetbOne     (Messen.). 

451 
Methydrium.  479 
Metbymna.  lox 
Metropolis        (Acar- 

nan.),  378-179 
MetropOlla(Lyd.),  no 


MDKTCHIA. 

Metropolis    (Phiyg.). 

Me(rup01ts  (Tbeasal.). 
964,366 

Metulum,  674 

Mevania,  914 

Micbmash,  188 

Mictis.  L.  658 

Midaiuni,  149 

Midianitcs,  9 

Miieius,  118 

Milya?,  1 27 

Milyas,  117,  149 

Mimas,  Ms..  104 

MinseL  17) 

Mincius.  FL.  496 

Minerva*,  l*r.,  487 

Minio,  FI.,  506 

Mlnius,  FL,  618 

MinOa.  I.,  430 

MinOa,  l»r.,  499 
I  Mintbe.  443 
,  Mintunie.  994 
.  MlnytB,  19 
'  Minyvlua,  Fl.,  444 
I  MiaOnum,  966 
I  Mlsenum.  Pr..  j6| 
I  Mitylene,  101 
I  Mizpeb,  188 

Mizraim,  6 
'  Mnaseas,  49 
I  Moab,  202 
I  Mocisus,  142 
I  Modin,  189 

Modura.  290 

Mcenus,  FL,  662 
I  Mceris,  L.,  264 
'  Moesi,  678 
'  Moesia,  677 

Moguntiacum,  649 

Molocbatb,  FL,  308 

Moiossis,  370 

Molycria.  389 

Momemphis,  272 

Moiia.  1..  698 

Monapia,  I^  698 

Monarina,  I.,  698 

MonoBci  Portus,  90) 

Mopb,  7 

MopsucrCne,  136 

Mopsuestia,  136 

Morgantia,  604 

Morgetes,  989 

Moriab,  Ms.,  190 

MoridOnum,  696 
I  Morini,644 
'  Mortnum  Mare,  180 
I  Mom,  Fl..  642, 641  note 
,  Mosaic  genealogy,  4 

MoscbL  9 
,  Motcblci.  Mts.,  229 

MoKlla,  Fl ,  641 

Moeynus,  FL,  116 
\  Hotya.  603 
I  Mountains,  63 

Mulucba.  FL.  308 
I  Munda,  619 
;  Mimycbia,4ii 
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Harlnt,  Fl.,  671 
Mursa,  672 
MnUoa.  $co 
MuzA.  174 
Muziiis,  251 
MycSle,  10$ 
Mjcaletstis,  404  • 
MfcSiue,  463 
Mycdnos.  l.,438 
MyetiuB.  M8^  182 
Mygdonia,  340 
Mjgdonia  (Macedon.). 

J40 
Mjgdonla  (Mesopot.). 

208 
Mrgdontns,  Fl..  208 
Mylae  (Sicil ).  184 
Myl»  (The88.).  M       > 
MylasMi,  121  I 

MjnduH.  122 
Myos  Hormos,  278 
Myra,  128 
Myjpinua,  J4f 
Myriandrus,  136 
Myrlna.  ji5 
Myriea.  155 
MynuldQnea,  421 
Myrtnis,  617 
Myrtuntium,  447 
Mysia,  91  If. 
Mysia  M%)or,  94 
My8la  Minor,  94 
MytilSne,  loi 
Myus,  118 


Nabatiel,  171 
Nagn&'a.  660 
Nagnatw.  660 
Nabarvalomm  Sylva, 

662* 
Naln,  107 
NalMUS,  678 
Namadtts.  Ft.,  250 
NamnStes,  639 
NanapOna,  250 
Naparls,  FL,  ji 
NapaU,  287 
Naphtball,  198 
Nar,  Fl.,  Ji| 
NaragRgra,  307 
Narbo,  615 
Narljonensis,  63}  ff. 
Narnia.  ^i< 
Naro,  Fl^  67? 
NarSna,  67$ 
Korthadnm,  366 
Naryx,  196 
NaaainOnes,  294 
Natiso.  Fl..  49i 
Naucrfitis,  270 
Naupactus,  386 
Nauplla,  469 
Nava,  Fl..  641 
Naxos,  C94 
Nazos,  1.  427 


NaxQ&na,  224 
Nazaradi.  198 
Nazianzua.  141 
Neap61t8  (A trie),  103 
Neap5l1g  (Ital.).  567 
Neap61ia  (Maced.),  J43 
Neap6U8  (Pnv.).  204 
Neapdlis  (Saniar.).  194 
NeapOUs(SanUn.),6o7 
NeapdUa  (Syracua.). 

59*7 
Neap&lls  (Syrtic),  297 
Nearchns,  41 
Nebaloih,  o 
NebrOdea,  Mta.,  590 
Necho.  24 
Nida.Fl.,444 
NVium,  Pr.,  381 
Nelkynda,  251 
NemausuB,  63J 
Neinca.440 
Nemea,  Fl.,  440 
Nemetes,  643 
NeniorcnKls,  L.,  5J2 
Neucwsar&a,  160 
Neon,  194 
Nepfte,  512 
Neptunius,  Ms.,  990 
Nerigos,  666 
Xoritus,  Mb.,  381 
Nerium,  Pr.,  611 
Xeruliim.  583 
Nervil.  643 
Neatua,  FL,  J27 
Neurl,  35 
Nia,  FL,  311 
Nlcea,  333 
Mcea  ^Bitliyn.),  154 
Nic»a  (liid.),  249 
NIcaea  rUgur.),  502 
Nicaia  fliocr.).  196 
NicaMi(Paropam.),  243 
Nicaoder  of  Colophon, 

49 
Nicaaia,  I.,  479 
Nicephorlum,  209 
Nicer,  FL,  662 
Nlcomedia.  195 
Nicopdlia,  iji 
Nicopdlla,     (.flgypt.). 

269 
Nicup&lla  (GappMioG.), 

142 
Nicop5IU  (Eplr.),  J71 
NiooDSUa      (PUflMt.), 

Nidum,  656 
Niger,  FL.  311 
NlgrtUB,  311 
NtgrlUa  Ilalua,  |ii 
NUnp5H»,  275 
Nilm,  Fl.,  25$ 
Nineveh,  12,  218 
Nbiua,  218 
NlpbAtca.  Ma.,  74 
Nlana,430 
Nlslhia.  209 
Nia^rua,  I„  12  j 


Nitiobriges,  6|X 
Nltria*.  L,  265 
Xivarla»  I.,  jn 
No,  7 

No-aniinoii,  7 
Nob.  188 
Nod,  2 
Nola,  570 
Nomli,  MISm  449  ■ 
Nomentum,  960 
Nonficrls,  476 
Noph,  7 

Nora  rOapnadoc.),  142 
Nora  (Sardln.),  608 
Norba  Gajaareo,  6t8 
Noreia,  670 
Norlcs  Alnes.  670 
Noricum,  669 
Noroasus,  Ms.,  74 
Notl  Cc«nu,  Pr.,  284 
Notluin,Pr.(Afr.),  3»« 
Not!um.Pr.(Hibem.), 

660 
Novantftniin.  Pr.,  6J9 
Novaria,  499 
Novantes-se,  659 
Novlodunum,  678 
Noviomftgus.  645 
Novias,  FL,  6J9 
Nal>a.  L.,  311 
NnlMB.  285 

Nuceiia  A  Ifateraa,  570 
NnmantlA,  62$ 
Nnmiciua.  PL,  53  a 
Numidla,  305 
Nuraldlcus,  Sin.,  |o$ 
Ntinifstro,  $%j 
Nureia,  521 
Nymphsea.  683 
Nymphapnm,  l*r..  j  38 
Nyaa  (Cappadoc.).  143 
Nysa  (Car.),  laa 

0. 

Oanu.  Fl.,  J2 
Ofi8e9.257 
O&sIb  Magna,  279 
Oftaia  PMrva,  279 
OaxeB.  FL,  479 
Ob6ca,F1..66o 
Oc«an,  Stream  of,  17, 

21,  28 
Ocellntn.  Vr^  649 
OchUB,  Fl.,  2|2 
Ocra,  M&.  670 
Ocriculam,  516 
Ocrinum.  Pr.,  649 
Octapitarnm,  Pr.,649 
Ode«na,  679 
Odryate.  328 
08a,  297.  4" 
(Eantbe,  |86 
CEbalia,  578 
OSchalia.  452 
(Eneon,  |86 
CEnUld».  378 
(EnoS,  436,  468 


Gllnotria.  484 

(Enus.  FL,  4$6 

CEnuaae.  I.,  113 

(Escna.  Fl..  678 

(Esj^me.  i4f 

(Eta,  Ma.,  J57 

fElttl.  362 

fF:iylus,  459 

Ogygia,  17 

Olbia  (l»Mnphyl.).  130 

Olbia  (Saidin),  607 

Olbia  (Sarmat.).  68} 

Olchailtea,  8in^  ;o5 
I  01e&ru8. 1.,  478 
I  Ol^nua,  384,  442 

Olgassya,  Ma ,  156 
I  Ollaipo.  617 
I  Olives,  Mount  of,  189 
I  OUioo,  367 
I  Oilius,  FL,  496 
I  OUoothon,  j66 
I  Olmi«,433 

Oloofison,  166 

OUiphyxua,  J4J 
I  Olpae,  J78 
I  Olurus.  441 

Olympia,  445 

Olyropas,     Ma.      (Bi> 
thyn.),  152 

Olynipua,  Ma.  (C5T>r.\ 

Olympua,  Ma.  (Galat.), 
1 50 

Olyntpns.    Ma.     (La- 
coii ).  455 

Olympw,  Ma.  (l^X5.\ 
126 

Olympus,  Ma.  (l-ydO. 
104 

Olyropna  Mb.  (My«.), 
9« 

Olymptta.  Ms.  CHies- 
saL).  J55 

Olympua,  147 

Oljnthuak  144 
I  Omana,  241 
I  OnibL  278 
I  Orobrici.  3^ 

On,  7 
I  Oncheamus,  372 
I  Oncbeslua,  401 
I  Oneslcri  itw,  41 

OnSba,  XjA..  614 

Onugmuhoa.  45$ 
I  Ophel,  190 
I  Ophiooenaca,  383 
f  Ophir,  9 
,  Opblttsa,  t.,  626 

UpbUmua,  Ma..  i«S 
'  Opbrah.  t88 
I  Opica,  484 
I  Opla.  220 

Opit«rgium.  491 
I  Opaa,396 
!  OrM,24t 
I  Orbeina*  Ma.,  317 

Orcidfa,  I..  699 
I  Orcaa»  Pr.,  659 
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ORCHOB. 

Orchoe,  214 
Orchomenns  (Arcait), 

475 
OrchomSnus  (Boeot), 

400 
OrdessDS,  Fl.,  n 
Ordo vices,  651 
Orestis,  J41 
Oretani,  624 
Oreus,  414 
Orgus,  Kl..  496 
Orlcus,  676 
Oringis,  616 
Oritse,  24; 
Orminiam,  Ms.,  152 
Ornese,  468 
Oroatis,  Fl.,  2J3 
Orobiae,  424 
Orontes,  FL,  162 
Orontes,  Ms.,  2j8 
OrOpus,  418 
Oruspgda,  Ms.,  610 
Orsinus,  Fl.,  116 
Orthe,  366 
Ortona,  528 
Ortospana,  24J 
Drtygia,  596 
Ortygia,  I.,  427 
3sca,  622 
Dsci,  490 
^sistnii,  640 
Dsrhoene,  208 
Ossa,  Ms.,  jj6 
Dstia,  551 
;>stieiisis,Via,  560 
Jtadini.  659 
Dthrys,  Ms.,  357 
:)vilal)a,  670 
:)xiana,  Palus,  71 
)xii,  Mts.,  74 
>xu8,  Fl.,  77 
)xyryiichu8,  274 
^zene,  251 


>acbynu8,  Pr.,  592 
>act5lus,  Fl.,  loj 
>actyas,  Ms.,  105 
>actye.iJ3 
»actylca,  36,  j8 
»adan-Aram,  11 
>ad£ei,  38 
>adus.  FL,488 
'seania,  420 
'aeanium,  384 
»aeonia,  34' 
.gesianus,  Sm ,  487 
»fiesttim,  582 
»agaB.  4^0, 
»aeds»,  307, 
•aS»»«^'  ^^"-  ^52 
►alsepSphas.  138 
•alienis,  37? 
.alfesimundum,  251 
^l£e6te,  37* 
^isefltina,  176  ff. 
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Palatlhus,  Ms.,  534 
Pale,  380 

Paliooi-um  Lac,  592 
Palimbothra,  251 
Palinuri,  Pr.,  487 
Paliurus,  290 
Pallac5pas,  211 
Pallantia,  624 
Pallantlum,  476 
Pallas,  L..  296 
Pallgne,  jj'^ 
Pallgne  (Attic),  419 
Palma,  626 
Palmaria,  I.,  561 
Palmyra,  165 
Palmyrene,  163 
Pambbtis,  L.,  370 
Pamisus,  Fl.,  449 
Pamphylia,  129  ff. 
P&mpbylius,  Sin., 
Panacbalcus,  Ms.,  440 
Panaetoliuu],  Ms.,  382 
Pandataria,  I.,  561 
Pandi5nis    Begnum, 

250 
Pandosia  (GrsBc),  37? 
Pan^osia  (Ital.),  588 
Pangaeus,  Ms.,  3)7 
Pannonia»  671  if. 
Pannonicae  Alpes,  671 
PanSpeus,  393 
Panop5lis,  278 
Panormus,  601 
Panticapeeum,  683 
PaDticapes,  Fl.,  32 
Paphlagonia,  156  ff. 
Paphos,  138 
Papremis,  271 
Parachoathras,  Ms.,  72 
Paraetoniura,  290 
Parapotamii,  394 
ParembQle,  287 
ParenUum,  492 
Parisii,  651 
Parium,  100 
Parma,  500 
Parnassus,  Ms.,  387 
Pames,  Ms.,  406 
Pamon,  Ms.,  454 
Puropamisftdse,  242 
ParoparaXsus,  72 
Paros,  1.,  426 
Parrhasia,  472 
Parthen5pe,  567 
Parthenlnm,  Ms.,  471 
Parthenius,  Fl.,  153 
Parthia,  241 
I'aryadres,  Ms.,  158 
Parygti,  Mts.  241 
Pasai^^idae,  233 
PasiUgrls.  Fl.,  235 
Passfiron,  372 
Pat&ra,  128 
Patavium,  494 
Pathros,  6 
Pathissus,  Fl.,  679 
Patmos,  1.,  123 
Patrae,  442 


Ptitrocles.  42 
Patn>cli,  T.,  422 
Pattala,  251 
PattalSne,  250 
Pansanias,  55 
Pax  Julia,  617 
Paxi.  I.,  374 
Pedalium,  Pr.,  xi6 
Pedasa.  122 
Ped&sus,  451 
Pediaeus,  Fl.,  137 
Pedum,  559 
PegsB,  4J0 
Peireslae,  ?66 
Peirene,  Fons,  434 
Pelasgi,  353 
PelasgiStis,  361 
Pelendfines,  624 
Pellgni,  523 
Pellon,  Ms.,  356 
Pella(Macedon.),  346 
Pella  (Palaest.),  201 
Pellfina,  459 
Pellenc,  441 
Pellinnaeum,  363 
PeloponnSsus,  4)1 
Pelorus,  Pr,,  591 
Pelso,  L.,  671 
PeltaB,  150 
Pelusium,  271 
Pen5u8,  Fl.  (El.),  444 
Peneus,  Fl.  (  Fhessal.), 

m 

Penniiias  Alpes,  486 
PentapSlis,  290 
PenteUcus,  Ms.,  406 
Pentrl,  525 
PeparStbus,  I.,  363 
Peraea,  199  ff. 
Peraea  RhodiOrum,  1 16 
Percotes,  FL,  9) 
Perga,  130 
Perg&mum,  or  Perga- 

mus,  99 
Pergus,  L.,  592 
Perimullcus,  Sin.,  69 
Perintbus,  331 
Perioeci,  51 
Peripli,  58 
Perizzites,  182 
Perrbaebia,  361 
PersabQra,  214 
Persepdlis.  233 
Per^cl,  Mts.,  241 
Perslcus,  Sin.,  69 
Persis,  23J 
Perusia,  509 
Pessinus,  151 
Petelia  or  Petilia,  587 
Petovio,  672 
Petra  f  Arab.\  174 
Petra  (Maceoon.),  346 
Petraea,  174 
Petrocorli,  631 
Peuce,  I.,  678 
Peuclnl,  678 
Pbacium,  366 
Phacusa,  I.,  479 


Fbaeaces,  20 
Hiaeno,  204 
Phagres,  345 
^halacrum,  Pr.,  174 
Phalara,  367 
Phalasama,  480 
Pbalgrum,  41 1 
Pbanae,  Pr.,  1 1 1 
Pbanagorla,  230 
Phara,  380 
Pharae  f  Acbal.),  442 
Pharae  Mjacon.),  460 
Pbarae  (Messen.),  451 


243 


Phamacia,  159 

PhamacOtis,  FL, 
,  Pharos,  268 
[  Pbarpar,  FL,  10 
j  Pharsalus,  364 
I  Pbasania,  311 
I  Pbaselis,  128 

Pbasis,  160 

Phasis,  FL,  Sn 
'  PbazSmon,  160 

Pbea,448 

Pbellias,  FL,  456 
'  Phellus,  128 
I  Pbeneus,  477 
I  Pherae,  36} 

Pherecydes,  26 

Pblgalia,475 

Pbiladelphia  (Lyd.), 
no 

Philadelpbia(Palaf8t.), 
201 

Philae,  278 

PbilaenSnim  Ara?,  291 

Pbileas,  45 

Philla,  Pr.,  326 

PhUippi,  342 

PhilippopSlis     (Pa- 
laest.),  204 

PbiUppop61ls(Thrac.), 
3J3 

Philistia,  186 

Hiilomellum,  148 

Phlius,  43^ 

Phocaea,  107 

Phocaeaus,  Early  Voy- 
ages of,  24 

Pbocenses,  388 

Pbocicnm,  394 

Phocis,  387 

Pbcenice,  371 

Phoenices,  168 

Phoenicia,  167 

Phoenicians,    Oolonies 
of  the,  16 

Phoenicium  Mare,  69 

Phoenicium,  Ms.,  39^ 

Phoenlcus,  Ms.,  126 

Phoenicusa,  1.,  605 

Phoenix,  FL,  360 

Pholegandros,  I.,  478 

Pholoe,  Ms.,  470 

Phorbantia,  604 

Phorcys,  381         ' 

FhraSta,  239 

Phrixa,448 

2   II 
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Pbrygia,  146  ff. 
Phiygla  Minor,  94 
Phrygll,  89 
inithiOtls.  J62 
Phuth,  FL,  508 
Phycus,  Pr.,  291 
Phylice,  j66 
Phyle,  419 
Phyllus,  366 
Physcua  (Ciir.),  122 
Physcus,  Fl.,  11  •) 
Phyactui    (Macedon.), 

Phytia,  i79 
Pibesetb,  7 
Plocntio,  571 
PicSnum.  517 
Picti,  658 
PlctdneR,  6j2 
Pieria,  Ms.,  162 
iMeria  (Macedon.),  341 
PJeria  (Syr.  1,  16; 
Plnara.  128 
Piiidua,  J 87 
PIndus,  Fl.,  ?87 
Piudos.  M«.,  J57 
Pintia,  52J 
Plraeum,  4J6 
Piraeus  (Athen.),  411 
Pineus  (Corinth.),  4j6 
Hma,  FL,  440 
Pisa.  445 
Piiwe.  507 
Pisatis.  44} 
Pisaunim,  516 
Pisaarus,  FI.,  514 
Pisidia.  144  ff. 
Piaon,  FL,  2 
Pisor&ca,  FL.  618 
Pistoria,  512 
Pi  lane,  100 
Pithecusa,  I.,  571 
Pithom,  7 
Pityus,  2JO 
Pitynsn,  I.,  625 
Placentla,  500 
Planaria,  I.,  Ji2 
Plataoa,  402 
PlatamSdes,  Pr.,  450 
Platanistus,  448 
Platea,  I..  294 
Plato,  44 
Plavia,  Fl.,  491 
Pleistus,  FL,  |88 
Piemmyiium,  Pr.,  J96 
Plennm*  |8j 
Pliny,  J4 
Pllthana,  251 
Plotinopdlls,  j]| 
Pluttalia.  I.,  312 
Plnyialla,  I.,  ii2 
Plyniu,  290 
Pnyx,  «>9, 414 
PttdIciUI.574 
Pola,  492 
Polemon,  49 
PolemooUUnis  Pbntua, 
163 


PBOaCHIUM. 

Polemonlum,  159 

Pollentia   (Balear.), 
626 

Pollentia  (Ital.).  502 

Poly bi  us,  48 

Polyhistor,  49 
'  Polyrrljenia,  481 
I  PolytimStus,  Fl..  245 

Pompeii,  567 
'  Pompeiopdlls,  157 
I  PompSlo,  621 
I  Pomptlne    Paltidea, 
i      551 

I  Pons  Milvlns,  5J0 
,  Pontes,  6j6 

Pontia,  I.,  561 
I  Pontus,  157  ff. 
I  Pontus  Euxinua,  69 
I  Popilia  Via.  58}.  588 

Popuionium,  511 
'  Populouium,  Pr.,  487 
1  Porata,  FL,  32 

Porphyrites.  Ma.,  264 

Portbwtis,  424 

Portuenais  Via,  569 
;  Porttts  Aogusti,  $$i 
I  Portoa  Julius,  564 
I  Portua  Luns,  507 

Posidlum,     Pr.     (Bl- 
'      thyn.),  151 

Ptoaldium,  Pr.  (Car.), 
"5 

Poaldium,  Pr.  (Chios-X 

I  Posldium,  Pr.  (ItaL), 

I      487 

Posidinm,  IH*.  (Mace- 
don.), J38 
,  Posidonia,  582 
I  Poaldonlus,  49 
I  Potami,  157 
'  Poteutia  (Lucan.),  58} 
I  Potentia  (Picea.),  518 

PoUdaja.  i44 
!  Potldania,  285 
I  Praaapa,  2J9 
;  Practius,  FL.  91 
I  Pneneste,  555 

Prtenestina  Via,  561 

Pra»ua,482 

PnetuUi,  517 

Prasiae,  420 

Praaias,  L.,  jio 

Pruum,  Pr.,  284 

Premnis,  287 

Priftpua,  99 

PrlBne,  117 

Primia,  287 

Privemum,  559 

Probalinthua,  419 

Prochfta,  1.,  571 

IVoconneana,  J.,  loi 

Progma,  j66 

Pronl,  380 

I'rophthaaia,  243 

Prtipontia,  70 

Propylasa,  412 

ProKhiiuu,  J84 


Inaula?, 


RATIAHIA. 

'  Prote.  I.,  452 

I  Provincia    Romana, 

I      6}o 

,  Pruaa  od   Olympuni, 

Psacum,  Pr.,  479 
j  Pftaui&tboa,  4$9 
j  Pseboa,  L.,  285 
'  Pselcis,  287 
I  Psills,  Fl.,  i$i 

Paophis.  476 
'  WyUi,  J9 

Payra,  I.,  11  j 
!  Psyttalia,  I.,  421 

Pteleum,  364 
'  ptolem*i«     (Cyren.), 

I  Ptoleinftia   (Phoanic), 

170 
'  Ptolemii8TheroD,288 

Ptolemy,  Claudius,  55 

Ptoon,  Ms.,  197 
1  Ptycbia,  I.,  174 

Pulchrum,  lY.,  299 
I  Pura,  241 
I  PurpurariaB 
I      J" 
,  Putefilf,  566 

I*ydna,  345 
I  Pyggla,  no 

Pygmei,  19 
,  Pylene,  J84 
'  Pyius  f  KL).  447 
I  Pylus  (Meaaen.),  450 
I  Pylua  (lYinliyL),  448 

Pyrimua,  Fl.,  87 
'  Pyrenaei,    Mta., 
610 

PyrBne,  ji 

nrrenea,  Pr.,  610 

^Tgi,5ii 

PyrKua,448 

Pyrrba,  101 

Pythagoras,  2? 
1  Pytheaa,  44 

Pythium,  |66 
I  i^tho,  19 

Pyxua,  582 


Quaai,669 
QoirinaUa.  Ma..  5i4 


,  Raamah,8 

Raamsea,  7 
I  Rabbath-AmmoD.  201 
I  fiabbatb-Moab,  202 
;  Bahab,  6 
I  Raroab.  188 
I  Ramotb-Gilead,  lot 

Rasenna,  506 

R*t«,  656 
'  Ratlaria,678 


ii9. 


Rhatostothyblns.   Fl.. 
I      d49 
I  Rauraci,  643 

Uavenua,  499 

Rrate,  519 

KegillQS  L.,  5}2 

Reginum,  668 

Regium  liepidi,  501 

Regni,  650 
,  Regulbium,  655 

Remi,  642 
■  Rerigoniua,  Sin.,  6^9 
I  Resen,  12 

Reubrn,  200 
,  Reseph,  12 

Rha,  FL,  77 
'  Rhffiba,66i 
I  Rh«Ua.668 

RbetloB  Alpea,  668 

RbagiB.  219 

Rhambacia,  241 

Rhamnua,  418 
;  Rhapturo,  Pr.,  28,  384 

Rhebaa.  Fl .  i;i 

Rheginm.  $86 

Rhegma,  174 
'  Rhenua,     FL     (Ger- 
man.), m 

Rhenua,     FL    (lUL). 

Rhenea.  I.,  42a 

RheUoo.  Ma.,  662 

Rhfum,  Pr.,  440 
,  Rhodinua.  FL.  6]  | 

Rbodioa.  Fl..  91 

Rhoddpe.  Ma.,  126 

Rbodaa,  I.,  121 

Rboeteura,  07. 98 

Rhymnid,  Ml*..  74 

RhyndScua,  Ft.,  92 

Rbypea.441 

Riblah.  xo 

Rid&na,  I..  64! 

RimmoD,  188 
'  Rivers,  6? 

Robogdii,  660 

Robogdlum,  Pr.,  660 
I  Roooa,  534  ff. 

Romans.  Infonmtkwi 
derived  fhMn  tbe. 
ft 

Rome,  Ftnt  notice  of, 
26 

Romulea.  $27 

Rotomigos,  641 

Roxolinl,  682 

Rubicon  FL,  407 

RnbridUia,  FL  (Sti 
I      nrfd.),  J05 

Robricitmw  Fl.  vHis^ 
I      r»n.),  618 
I  Rnbnim  Mare.  6q 
I  Rugll,  661  ^ 

I  Ruaadir,  }ro 
i  RoMdtr.  Pr..  jot 
i  Rosdcftde.  }o6 
I  RvMcTno,  6 14 
;  RiiaeU%  5if 
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iuteni,  6ji 
Intnplffi,  6$^ 
tyssadium,  Pr.,  ;ii 


I  Sanni,  i$9 

I  Sontdnes,  612 

I  I-    - 


aba,  174 
abaei,  17} 
abarae,  288 
ibarlcus,  Sin.,  69 
ibatinuB,  L.,  490 
ibini,  519 
ibotha,  174 
ibrata,  297 
ibrina,  FI.,  648 
icse,  252 
icer,  Fl.,  607 
icer,  M.,  5JI 
icrum,  Pr.  (Hibem.), 
660. 
icrum,  Pr.  (Hispah.), 

61 T 

crura,    Pr.    (Lye), 
126 

3tabis,  619 
pralas5U8, 145 
^ap5la,  Ms.,  }io 
grus,  Fl.,  525 
gun  turn,  620 
IS,  270 
la.  Fl„  io8 
lacia,  617 
[amis,  H8 
lamis,  I.,  421 
Lapia.  576 
iaria  Via,  521,  561 
Lassi,  497 
ban,  224 
Lcha,  20j 
em,  189 
entini,  577 
entinum,  Pr.,  487 
ernum,  569 
^aneos,  404 
fee,  I.,  251 
lust,  54 
Luvii,  624 
ixiantica,  618 
(lians.  Voyages  of 
tie,  24 
ack5ne,  479 
nydessus,  J32 
>na,  675 
xiumm,  644 
res,  6?4 
iSra,  Fl.,  642 
laria,  iQ2 
I  aria,  Town,  194 
larobiiva,  626 
le,  j8o  . 
ticum,  448 
inium,  5?4 
ionium,  Pr.,  479 
losjita,  166 
ottaracia,  I.,  jj6 
-ulocenae,  666 
5arius,  Fl.,  87 


Sapbar,  9 

Saracenl,  17; 

Sarangae,  243 

Sarapldis,  I.,  174 

Sarderalsiis,  Ms.,  144 

Sardlca,  679 

Sardinia,  I.,  606 

Sardis,  ico 

Sardo,  600 
I  SardSnes,  6^4 
]  Sardoum  Mare,  jij 
I  Sarepta,  11 
'  Sargasso-sea,  44 
I  Sarlphi,  Mts.,  72 

Sarmatia  Asiatics,  2  JO 

Sarmatia     Europaea, 
I      681 

'  Sarmatlcum  Mare,  |i  7 
I  Sarmizegetbusa,  680 

Samios,  Fl.,  244 

Samia,  I.,  641 

Samus,  Fl.,  564 

Saronlcus,  Sin.,  352 

Sarpedon,  Pr.,  1  j2 

Sarpedoniuro,  Pr.,  }26 
I  Sarslna,  $16 
I  Sarus,  Fl.,  87 
i  Saso,  I.,  677 
I  Saspires,  J7 
'  Sat&la,  142 
!  Sataspes,  25* 
!  Satlcftla,  526 
i  Satnioeis,  Fl.,  9; 

Satumi,  Pr.,  611 

Satumia,  511 

Savo,  Fl.,  56J 

Savus,  Fl.,  670 

SaxSnes,  663 

Scalfibis,  618 

Scaldis,  Fl.,  642 

Scamander,  Fl.,  7?,  93 
!  Scandea,  460 

Scandia,  666 
'  Scandila,  368 

Scandinavia,  666 

ScardQna,  674 
I  Scardus,  Ms.,  318 
I  Scarphe  (Bceot.),  40J 
j  Scarphe  (Locr.),  396 
I  ScenltsB,  17J 
I  Scepsis,  99 

Scheria,  20 
!  Schiste  Hodos,  194 
!  SchoenOsa,  T.,  479 

Scboenus  (Bceot),  404 
i  Schcenus   (Corintb.), 
I      4^6 

Schoenns,  Sin.,  115 
'  SdSthus,  I.,  j68 
I  SclUas,  448 

Sciradlani,  Pr.,  421 

ScliIUs,  455 

Scironia  Saka,  429 

Scius,  Fl.,  32 

ScoUis,  Ms..  44; 

Scolus,  40J 


8BQUANA. 

Scombraria,  I.,  619 
Scopas,  Fl.,  i$i 
Scope,  Ms.,  473 
Scopi,  670 
Scordus,  Ms.,  33^ 
Scoti,  658 
Scotusa,  364 
Scultenna,  497 
Senpi,  346 
Scylaciura,  585 
Scylax   of   Caryanda, 

6j 
Scylax,    Perlplus    of, 

45 
Scyllaeum,  Pr.(  Argol.), 

461 
ScyllaBum,  Pr.  (Ital.), 

487 
Scydlses,  Ms.,  72 
Scylla,  594 
SqrlleHcus,  Sin.,  487 
Scymnus  of  Cbios,  47 
Styros,  I.,  j68 
Scythia,  252 
Scythopfilis,  197 
Sea,  64 
Sel)aste,  194 
Sebastia,  160 
Sebetbus,  Fl.,  564 
Sebennytus,  271 
Sebinus?  L.,  490 
Sedetani,  619 
Segesta,  601 
Segobrlga,  625  * 
Segodunum,  63  j 
Segontium,  655 
Segusiani,  639 
Segusio,  499 
Selah,  9 

Seleocia  (Assyr.),  214 
Seleucla  (Cilic),  i?5 
Seleucla  Pieria,  164 
Seleucla  Sidera,  145 
Seleucis,  163 
Selge,  145 
Selgovae,  699 
Sellnns  (Cllic),  i?5 
Selinus  (Sicil.),  600 
Sellasia,  459 
Seliels,  Fl.,  444 
Selli.  19 
Selymbria,  jji 
Semanthini,  Mis.,  74 
Sembritae,  28$ 
Serandnes,  66) 
Semnfinum  Sylva,  662 
Sena,  Fl.,  $14 
Sena  Gallica,  516 
Sena  Julia,  908 
SenSnes  (Gall.),  6j9 
indues  (Ital.),  497 
Sentinum,  516 
Senus,  Fl.,  660 
Sephar,  9 
Sepharvaim,  12 
Sepias,  J52 
SepphSrls,  198 
Sequ&na,  Fl.,  629 


SequSnl,  64; 

Seres,  251 

Serlca,  251 

Serfpbos,  I.,  426 

Rerrium,  Pr..  J26 

Serus,  Fl.,  76      ' 

Sesamus,  Fl,  156 

SesTtes,  Fl.,  496 

Sestus,  iio 

Setantii,  6$i 

Setela,  iEst.,  649 

Setia,  5$8 

SevSrus,  Ms.,  519 

Sharon,  179 

Sheba,  8 

Sbecliem,  194 

Shephgla,  179 

Shilob,  194 

Shinar,  12 

Sibgris,  Fl.,  T51 

Sicambri,  664 

Sicfini,  592 

Sicca  Veneria,  J07 

Slcilia,  589  ff. 

Siclnos,  L,  478 

Sic5ris,Fl.,6i8 

Siciili,  592 

SictLJum  Mare,  31$ 

Sicyon,  4J7 

Side,  130 

Sideni,  66; 

Sidlcini,  569 

Sidon,  II,  169 

Siga,  509 

SigSum,  100 
'  Sigeum,  Pr.,  92 
;  Signia,  558 

Sigynnae,  34 
I  Sihor,  7 

Sila,  Ms.,  $84 
!  Sll&rus,  Fl.,  489 

Silenie,  421 
!  Sllis,  FL,  491 
I  Silfira,  I.,  658 
I  Silftres,  651 
I  Simeon,  184 
I  Slmois,  Fl.,  9J 

Simfra,  10 

Sin,  7 
I  Sinae,  2$i 

Sinai,  Ms.,  17; 
[  SingSra,  209 
I  SingSras,  Ms.,  207 
'  Singidunum,  678 
;  SingitIcus,Sin.,  138 

Singtllls,  Fl.,  6u 

Sinna,  10 

Sinonia,  I.,  561 

SinSpe,  157 

SintTca,  J40 

Sin  ties,  20 

Sinuessa,  554 
I  Siphnos,  I.,  426 

Sipontum,  575 

Sipj^lus,  Ms.,  104 
I  SIrbOnIs,  L.,  265 
;  Siris,  Fl.,  580 
.  Siris  (Ital),  581 
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Slrte  (Maoedoo.),  14J 
SirltK  s8o 
Sinnicm.  672 
Sisapon,  615 
Sis^iA.  6*72 

SitiHs.  |OQ 
Siione«,  666 
SitUce,  220 
Stttacvoe,  217 
Smaragdiu,  Ms..  164 
Smyrna,  107 
Stxloin,  t8o 
Soffdf&na,  24$ 
S.>gdli.  Mta^  74 
Soli.  i]8 
Solicinium,  666 
Sollium.  n9 
S«>loenllii,  Pt..  jii 
SoloJs.  Pr.,  |o8 
Solorius,  Ms.,  610 
Solus,  60) 
SolygeiA,  4?6 
Solyml,  127 
Sontius,  Fl..  49 J 
Sonas,  Fl.,  76 
SopUne,  224 
sons  558 
Soracte,  Ms.,  505 
SorbioduDum,  655 
SosopOlis,  JJ2 
Sparta,  456 
Kpauta,  L.,  2j8 
Speos  Arteinldos,  273 
Spercbfius,  M.,  j6i 
Spbacteria,  I.,  450 
Sphettus,  420 
SpiiME,  656 
Spoletium,  51$ 
Spor&des,  I.,  477 
Springs,  6? 
Stabiae,  571 
Stagira,  J4f 
Stent6ri8,  L.,  J27 
Stenvcliras,  452 
Stephftne,  157 
Stephanus      Byzanti- 

nus,59 
Stiria,4i9 
SUrts,  394 
Stobi.  J46 
Stobornim,  Pr.,  305 
Storas,  Fl.,  <32 
Stxabo,  49, 64 
Stratonic^  121 
Stratas,  378 
Strongyie,  I.,  605 
StropbSdes,  I.,  452 
Stryme,  332 
Strymon,  Fl.,  339 
Strymonicus,  Sin.,  337 
Stnocia,  Fl.,  649 
Stura,  Fl.,  496 
SturioB,  Fl.,  649 
Stymbara,  346 
StympbSlui),  475 
Stymphalus,  Fl.,  472 


;  Stjn.  424    , 
'  Styx,  Fl,  476 

Siiastua,  Fl.,  242 

Siibar,  Ft.,  jii 

Saocaaa,  204 

Sucro,  Fl.,  618 

Sucrooenals,  Sin.,  61 1 

Sodfiti,  3)o 

Sufibiu.  Fl.,  663 

Suestna,  FL,  242 

Suessa  PbmeUa,  558 

Suevi,  663 
,  Suevlcum  Mare,  317 
,  SuiTetflla.  303 
.  Suionea,  666 

Sulci,  607 

Salgta.  Fl,  634 

Sulmo,  523 
•  Sanium,  420 

Saoinm,  Pr.,  407 
{  Sapenqneam,  523 

SupSnim  Mare,  315 

Surrentum,  569 

Suaa,  236 

Sttsiana,  234  ff. 

Suthul,  307 
I  Sutrium,  512 
I  Syb&ris,  581 

SylAria,  Fl.,  580 

SybSta,  371 

SySne,  278 

Sylliam,  130 

Synuethus,  FL,  $92 

Symbd\oQ  Portus,  683 

Syme,  123 
1  Symple^es,  I.,  336 
'  Synnilda,  148 

Synnaus,  1 50 

SyncBci,  51 

SyracussB,  596 

Syraatrgue,  250 

Syrgis,  FL.  32 
I  Syria,  161  if. 
I  Syriaa,  Pr.,  156 

Syros,  I.,  428 

Syrtica  Regio,  295 
I  Syrtis  MiOor>  254 
I  Syrtia  Minor,  254 
I  Sythas,  FL.  437 


T. 

Tabor.  Ms.,  196 

Tabraca,  307 

Tabula  PeuUngeriana, 

58 
Tabomus,  Ms.,  563 
Tacape,  298 
Tachompao,  287 
Tacitus,  54 
Tader,  Fl.,  618 
Tadmor,  10 
Tsmiruni,  455 
TaBnarum.  Pr.,  445 
Taezali,  659 
TajaalOrum,  Pr.,  659 


Tag».242 
Tagan.25& 

Tagaste,  ^on 

Tagas,  FL,  610 
I  Tahpaiihea»  7 

Taletuin,  454 
.  Talmib,  287 
;  Tamania.  FL,  649 

Tamassua.  139 
I  Tamesis.  Fl.,  648 

Taml&tliia,  272 
i  Tanager,  Fl.,  580 
;  Tanagra,  402 

Tanais,  FL,  230,  314 

Tanams,  Fl.,  502 

Tauia,  270 

Tanas.  FL,  469 

Tapbii,  20 
I  Tapbiassas,  Ms.,  382 

Taphls,  287 
1  Taphos,  L,  379 

Taposiris,  290 

TaprobSne,  first  notice 
of,  ^i 

Taprob&ne.  I.,  251 
1  Tarbelli,  631 

Tarentlnus,  Sin.,  487 
I  Tarentmn,  578 

Tamis.  FL,  631 

Tarqulnii,  509 

Tarraclna,  553 
,  Tarraco,  620 
'  Tarraoonensis,  618  fif. 
'  Tarshisb,  610. 
I  Tarsus,  135 

Tartarus,  17 

Tartessis,  610 

Tartessns,  613 

Taruenna,  626 

Tw^edum,  Pr.,  659 
I  Tarvlsium,  495 

Tatta,  L.,  87 

Tauchira,  293 

Taunns,  Ms.,  662 

Tauri,  681 

Taurica    Ghersonesus, 
35.681 

Taurini,  407,  502 

Taurisci,  670 

Tauromenium,  595 

Tauriinum,  672 

Taurus,  Ms,  86,  131 

Tava,  ^st.,  659 

Tavia,  152 

Taxna,249 

TaygStus,  Ms.,  454 

Teanum      SidlciauiD, 

Tearus,  Fl.,  34 
Teste,  523 
Tectosages,  634 
Tegea,  474 
Teg^i,  404 
Telamon,  511 
Telchlnes,  124 
Teleboas,  FL,  227 
Teleboides,  I.,  379 
Telepte,  303 


1  THEKXOFTLf. 

;  Tells,  FU  634 
Telmessos,  128 

\  Telo  MarUQs,636 
Telos,  I.,  I2J 
TemSsa    (Oypr),   - 

,  Tem&a  (ItaL),  587 
Tcnmoa,  100 

'  Tempe,  360 

,  Temperatare,  66 

I  Tempsa,587 
TencUSri.  64?,  664 

'  Tenea,  436 

;  TenSdos,  I.,  loi 

'  Tentyra,  277 

(  Teos.  L,  108 

I  Tergdon,  215 

,  Tergeste,  493 
Terg«8tinas,  Sin.,  i^ 
Terina,  587 

.  Termessus,  145  . 

I  TermiLe,  127 
Termus,  FL,  607 
Tetrapolis,  419 

t  Tetraffolis  Dorica.  '•• 

I  Tetrlca.  Ms..  519 

!  Teucbira.  294 

I  Teumessua,  404 

I  Teumessus.  Ms.,  jv^j 

I  Teamia,67o 

\  Teuthrania,  94 

>  TeuthrSne.  459 

;  TeutobanriensisSrU . 

I      662 

j  Teat5aes,  663 

I  l-hala,  303 

'  TbalamaB,459 

j  Thales,  25 

!  Thaxnbes,  Ms.,  ;o5 
Thapsacus.  i66 
Thapsus,  303 
Tharras,  608 
Tbasos,  I.,  335 
ThaomSci,  366 
Thebae  (Boeot,),  42* 
ThebflB  (KKypL),  :r 
Thebae    (Phthiotii 

364 
Thebais,  275 
Thebe,  19 
Theches.  Ms..  22: 
Theganuasa,l,45: 

I  rbelassar,  12 
Tbelpuaa,  476 

;  Themlacyra,  16c 
Thenee,  303 

i  Theodoala.  683 
TheodosiopGlis,  124 
Theon  Ocfaema,  ;ii 
Tneopompua,  4$ 

'  Therapnse,  458 
;  Thfirasia,  I^  478 

inenna,  344 
;  Thermae,  602 
I  ThermaXciis,  Sia., 
I  Thermodon,  FL.  u 
I  Thenuopjflse,  358 
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Tliermnm,  j8j 

Thebprotia,  J70 
TbesHiii,  i6i 
'llieKsalia,  J55  If. 
ThciMiUotis,  i6l 
Tbeacaloiilca,  i44 
Theu-pronOpon,    Fr., 

168 
Theveate.  307 
Tbin»,  2$i 
Thinnida,  J07 
This,  277 
Thiiibe,  40; 
Thmuia,  270 
Tiioricoa,  420 
Thornax.  4*5 
Thoapliis.  U,  22j 
Thrada,  324  IT. 
Thmciua    BospCrus, 

70 
Thriasitta  Camptts,  407 
I'hroiiium,  399 
Thryoeasa  448 
Tbiil^  Discovery  of, 

44 
Tbule,  U  659 
Tburia,  491 
Thuril,  582 
Thyimia,  ¥1.,  }^o 
Tbyatira,  no 
Tbymbrea,  Fl.,  147 
'I'bymbrluB,  Fl.,  91 
I'bymUtterium,  jio 
Thymniaa,  Sin.,  115 
Tbynl,  151 
Thyiilas,  Pr.,  326 
Tbyrea.  469 
Thyreum,  178 
Thyreiia,  Fl.,  607 
Thysdnu,  303 
Thy88Ag6Ue,  1$ 
TiarantuH,  Fl..  32 
Tiasa.  n.,  456 
TibarCni,  159 
Tiberiaa,  107 
Tiberias  Mare,  180 
Tib«ri8,  Fl.,  307.  488 
Tiblscum,  681 
Tlblacus,  FL,  679 
'Hbula,  608 
Tibur.  554 
Tidnum,  499 
Ticlnus,  Fl.,  496 
Tidea,  65 
Tierna,  681 
Tifata,  Ms..  564 
TIfenius,  Fl.,  525 
Tifernus,  Ma.,  523 
Tigmnocerta,  224 
Tigris,  Fl..  75 
TiRiirinns  Piigus,  643 
Tilavemptuo.  Fl.,  49) 
Tilphossium,  Ms.,  397 
Tlmcus,  46 
TImiivus,  Fl.,  493 
Timoathones.  46 
TiDgla,  310 
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'  Tiiila,  Fl.,  514 

TiparCnus,  1.,  468 
'   I'ipbMib,  10 

Tiryns,  466 
I  Tirauh,  194 
'  Titane,  437 
,   ritaresiuo.  Fl..  360 
,  TItborea,  394 

Tl«8.  128 
'  Tmolus.  Ms.,  104 

Tobius,  Fl.,  649 
I   loesdbU,  FL,  649 

Tolenus,  Fl.,  519 
I  Toietum,  625 
,  Tollstuboli,  151 
I  TolOaa,  635 
j  Tomftrus,  Ms.,  371 
I  Tomeus,  Ms.,  449 

Toml,  679 
,  Tonciis,  FL,  327 
•  TontadAtus.  FL.217 

Toronalcus.  Sin.,  338 

Trachis.  165 

Trachonltls,  202 
:  TruKuriuin,  675 

Trajfitia  Via,  576 

Tn^anopfilis,  Jii 

Trailer  121 

Trapezns,  150 

Trasimenus,  u,  506 

Trebia,  Fl.,  486 

Trerus.  FL,  532 
I  Tretum,  Pr.,  305 
I  Trotus,  4?9 

Treviri,  641 

Triljactra,  246 
I  Triballi,  34.  678 
I  Tribocci,  643 

TricarSDon,  Ms.,  438 

Trlcca,  362 
[  Tricb5nis,  T>.,  382 
I  Trioorythus,  419 

Tricr&na,  I.,  468 

TridcDtIni,  669 

Tridentum,  669 

TriOroii,  Pr.,  295  ' 
,  'lYileucum,  Pr.,  611 
!  Trin;icria,  589 

Trinlus.  n.,  525 
I  Trinobaiites,  651 

Triopium,  Pr.,  115 

Triphylia.  443 

TripOlls,  169 

TripolitAna,  297 

Trtquetra,  $89 

Trisanton,  FL.  649 

Tritiea.  395.  44* 

Triton.  Fl.,  296 

Triton,  L.,  291 

Tritonltis,  L.,  296 

Trivlcum,  527 

TroAS,  94 

Troas,  Towu,  98 

Tro<anl,  151 

Troezen,  467 

Trogtlium,  Pr.,  105 

Tnigltis,  L.,  87 

Troglodf  tte.  39.  285 


I  Troicus,  Ms.,  264  1 

'  TroJ.1,  96 

Tropics,  61  I 

1  Trut'ntum,  519 
'  TnicntUfl,  FL,  517 
i  Tuavis,  JEaL,  659 
I  Tubante8,665 

Tubasupttts,  309  ' 

Toder,  514 
!  TuorObis,  FL,  649  , 

I  I'ugeni,  643 
I  Tullum,644  ; 

j  Tunes,  304 

Tuflla,  ¥\.,  608 

Tuntetini,  6i),6i7 

Turdftli,6i3.6i7 
'  Turia,  FL.  618 
'  Turrls  Ijapldea,  80 
'  Turrls  Libyssonis  608 
I  Tumia,  n.,  491 
I  Tusca,  FL,  305  I 

,  TuMrl.  506 

Tuscttlura,  556  I 

TySna,  142 

Tylus.  L,  174  I 

I  Tymphc,  Ms.,  350 
I  T3miphrestuB,  Ms.,  151  . 
I  Tyndarts,  l»r.,  604 
I  Tyndis,  FL,  250  1 

I  Tyiweus,  Ms..  446 

Tyras,  FL,  321  ' 

Tyre,  II 

Tyrrhenia,  34,  484 

Tyrrbenum  Marc,  315 

Tyrus,  169  < 

Tysia,  FL,  679  1 


Ubli,  64  J 

Ubus,  FL,  305 

Ufens,  n.,  532 

Ulysses,    Wanderings 
of,  21 

Unibrla,  513 
,  Unibro,  FL,  506 
'  Unflll,64o 

Ur.  II 
I  Urbs  Sill  via.  518 

Urblnum,  516 

Uriconium,  654 
I  Uriii,  579 
>  Urso.  616 
I  Us.irgala,  Ms.,  310 
I  UMp^tPs,  643,664 
•  Usi«adlum,  l*r.,  308 
'  Utica,  304 

Ubil,  8 


Vacca.  304 

VaccKi.  624 

Vacua,  Fl«  617 
I  Vada  Sabbata,  503 
'  VadimOBls  Locos,  505 

Vaga,  304 
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Vagienni,  502 
Vtthalis  FL,  642 
Valenilu.  620 
Valeria  Via,  522 
Vallum.     Rom&ouni, 

656 
Vand&li.  663 
Vandura,  659 
Vangiones,  643 
Varar,  itst.,  659 
Vardflli.  622 
Varlnl,  663 
Varus,  FL,  483 
Vasates,  631 
Vaic6ncs,  621 
Vascftnnm  Saltus,  610 
Vaticanus,  Ms.,  534 
Vcctis,  I.,  658 
Vcdra.  n.,  649 
Veil,  510 
Veldideiia,  668 
Vella,  582 
Vollnus,  n.,  519 
Velitra',  558 
Vcllebfiri.  660 
Velpl,  Mts.,  291 
Vengdjc,  682 
Vt'ucdicus  iSin.,  317 
Veneris,  Pr.,  610 
VenSta*  Alpes,  486 
VenStl,  639 
Vcnetia.  492 
Venetlcte,  L,  641 
Ven{a)ntes,  659 
Vcnnicnil.  660 
Venonie,  655 
Venta  iielgarum,  655 
Venta  IcenOruin,  654 
Venta  Sililrum,  654 
Venusia,  575 
Vera,  239 
Verbftnus.  I^,  489 
Verbigenus  Pagus.642 
Vercellffi,  499 
Verona,  49!! 
Vcrubium,  Pr.,  659 
Vurulainiuni,  653 
Vesontio,  644 
Vestlni,  522 
VestLlus.  Ms..  486 
Vesunna,  632 
Vesuvius,  Ms.,  563 
Vett6nes,  617 
Vetulonlum.  511 
Vladus,  Fl.,  662 
ViN..  587 

Viboncnsls.  Sin.,  487 
VIcetlft,  405 
Victoria,  659 
V^ienna,  617 
Viniinaciutn,  678 
Vimlnftlls,  Ms.,  534 
VIndellcIa,  667 
Vludlus,     Ms.    (HU> 

pan.),  610 
Vlndius,  Ms.,    (iDd.), 

250 
VindobOna,  672 
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Vindonltta,  644 
VJrunum,  670 
Vlstiilii,  n..  }u 
Visurgls,  Fl.,  662 
VogesuB,  Ms^  629 
Vocontii,  6j4 
VolaterraB,  508 
VoIgi',  624 
Volcanic  affency,  66 
Void,  yii 
Volceimn,  or  Voiron- 

turn,  58) 
Volsas,  Sin ,  659 
VolscI,  5j} 
Volsinij   509 
Vuliibilis.  }io 
Vulc&nhp.  [.,  60$ 
Viiltnr,  Ma.,  574 
Vultirnium,  570 
VtiUumnii,  PI.,  489 


Water.  6) 
Winda,  65 

X. 

Xanthns.  26 
XantfauB,  Fl.    (Lye), 

Xanthus.  Fl.   (Mys.), 

Xantbus,  Town,  128 
Xenophanes,  25,  60 
Xenophon,  19 
Xenopboii  of  Ijampaa- 

cus,46 
Xion,  Fl.,  Ill 
Xols,  271 
Xyni»,  J67 


z. 

Zabatus,  Fl.,  117 
Zacynthas,  I..  I8i 
Zadracarta,  244 
Zagrus,  Ms..  ^^ 
i^lccuB,  Fl.,  156 
Zania,  104 
Zameibua,  Ms..  17J 
Zancle,  $9) 
ZarangHS  24I 
Zarax,  Ma.,  494 
Zaria«pi»,  245 
Zoriaspa,  Fl.,  245 
>Saiiec<>8,  299 
ZebQlon.  197 
Zeitba,  Pr.,  29 j 
Zela,  160 

Zephyiium,  Pr.  (Car.), 
"5 


nTGRia. 

Zepbyrinm.  Pr.  (Q- 

lic).  til 
&phyrfain.   lY.  (Qy- 

ren.),  291 
Zepbyrinin,Pr.  (l^onL). 

Zqihyriuin.  Pr.  (Ital.). 

487 
Zerbis,  217 
ZeagitSna  Beglo,  ioj 
Zeugma,  x66 
Zilia.  ;io 
Zingfa.  Pr..  184 
ZioQ,  190 
Zoan, 7 
Zoar,  202 
Zobab. 10 
Zones,  61 
Zoatcr,  Pr.,  407 
ZucbU,  198 


KRRATA. 

P«ige 

Line 

>tor 

Read 

24 

25 

••too" 

650. 

41 

16 

••  OnescrlluB  " 

OnesicritUB. 

Y6 

22 

"Aceolnes" 

AcesTnes. 

105 

4 

••Trogyllum" 

Trogtlimn. 

147 

.    19  8e2I    . 

••Anana" 

Anaua. 

IfiO 

11 

Synnans. 

260 

34 

«Oorara" 

Canira. 

284 

28 

"Zlngus" 

Ziogfa. 

287 

49 

After  Primis  deU  the 

comma. 

352 

36 

"Aciltas" 

Aciltaa. 

353 

38 

-much* 

BUCb. 

384 

24 

.        "in" 

on. 

487 

31 

"Qargfai" 

Oarginl. 

496 

26 

"Sesltea" 

Sesaltea. 

517 

10 

••  TnietJtIua  " 

Traentua. 
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ELEMENTAEY    LATIN     WOEKS. 

BY  WILLIAM   SMITH,  LL.D., 

CLASSICAL  EXAMIKEB  IK  THB  UNIYEBSTTT  OF  LOKSON. 


The  following  are  now  Ready, 

I.  PRINCIPIA   LATINA,   Pabt  I. 

A'GRAMMAE,  DELECTUS,  EXERCISE-BOOK,  AND  VOCABULARIES. 
Second  Editiion,    12mo.    Zt.  6(1. 

<'  This  work  is  the  ^first  of  a  short  series  which  the  Writer  has  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  It  contains  in  one  book  all  that 
the  pupil  will  require  for  some  time  in  his  study  of  the  language.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  a  boy  who  has  gone  carefully  through  the  work  will  have  acquired 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  chief  grammatical  forms,  and  of  the  most  important 
syntactical  rules,  and  will  thus  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  systematic  study  of  a 
Inrger  Grammar  with  advantage  and  profit.** — Preface, 

(A  Key  to  the  a^ve  may  le  obtained,  gratit,  by  Teachei't  onlyt  on  application  to  the 
PtMisher.) 

11.  PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Pakt  II. 

A  READING  BOOK,  FABLES,  ANECDOTES,  MYTHOLOGY,  GEOGRAPHY, 

SOMAN  ANTIQUITIES  AND  HISTORY. 

With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.     l2ino.    3f.  ed. 

«  No  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  examining  boys  can  have  failed  to 

notice  how  few  acquire  any  degree  of  facility  in  translating  a  Latin  passage  which 

they  have  not  previously  seen.     This  arises,  not  only  from  their  having  read  too  little, 

but  also  from  their  b^inning  to  read  the  classical  authors  too  soon.     It  should  be 

recollected  that  the  great  works  of  antiquity  were  written  for  men  and  not  for  boys, 

and  that  hence  yoimg  people  find  it  diffici^t  to  understand  and  enjoy  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

lif  we  wish  boys  to  read  Latin  with  facility,  we  must  provide  them  with  the  right 

kind  of  books.     The  language  must  be  easy,  and   the  subjects  suitable  to  their 

capacity ;  while  the  information  conveyed  should  prepare  them  to  understand  the 

ancient  writers,  who  lived  under  a  different  form  of  civilization  and  professed  a 

different  religion.     This  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  Work,  which,  it  is  believed, 

will  not  only  prove  interesting  and  intelligible  to  young  people,  but  will  serve  as  an 

introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  Mythology  and  Geography,  of  Roman  Histoiy 

and  Antiquities.     The  most  important  part — &e  Roman  History — has  been  taken 

from  Lhomond*8  *  De  Viris   lUustribus   Urbis   Romae,'  which  presents  a  graphic 

picture  of  the  great  men  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Augustus.    It 

contains  the  most  interesting  stories  related  by  Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  Florus,  and 

other  ancient  writers,  and  is  probably  better  adapted  for  Beginners  than  any  other 

work  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  appeai-ed." — Preface, 

In  Preparation, 

A  Latin-English  Vocabulary  for  Beginners,  and  a  First 
Latin  Dictionary  to  Ph-edrus,  Cornelius  Nbpos,  and  C-«8ar. 
12mo. 
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HISTOKICAL  CLASS  BOOKS 

FOB  ADVANCED  SCHOLAB8. 


TTtese  works  are  deivjned  to  supply  a  long  acknowledged  want  in  our  School  Lileror 
tttre— Histories  in  tolumes  of  moderate  size,  adapted  for  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Forms  in  Schools. 


The  foUowiog  are  Now  Ready. 

The  Student's  Hume;  a  History  of  England,  firom  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Rerolution  of  1688.  Based  on  Hume's  Histort,  and 
continued  to  1858.     l6th  Thousand,    With  Woodcuts.     Post  8yo.     7s.  M, 

While  HuME^s  language  has  heen  retained  as  far  as  was  practicable,  his 
errors  have  been  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  st^lied.  The  Roman  and 
Saxon  periods  have  been  almost  entirely  re-written.  In  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work  rery  many  important  corrections  and  additions  have 
been  made  from  recent  historians. 

The  Student's  History  of  Oreece;   from   the   Earliest 

Thnes  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art.  By 
Db.  William  Smith.    20M  Thousand.    With  WoodcuU.    Post  8ro.   7s.  6d. 

The  Student's  History  of  Rome ;  from  the  Earliest  Times 

i4>  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire,  wiUi  the  History  of  Literature  and  Art. 
By  Dean  Liddell.     Ibth  Thousand.    With  Woodcuts.     Post  8to.    7s.  6d. 

The  Student's  Oibbon;  a  History  of  the  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  An  Epitome  of  Gibd02^8  History.  Inoorporattn^ 
the  corrections  and  researches*  of  recent  historians.  6th  Thousand,  With 
Woodcuts.    Post  870.    7s.  6d 


Nearly  ready,  unifoim  with  the  above. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  Modem  Geography.   Woodcut& 

Post  8vo. 

The    Student's   History  of  France;   from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Rq>nblic  of  1848.    WoodcaU.    Post  8to. 

The  Student's  Oreek  Orammar.    From  the  Oerman  of 

PKOFE880R  COtlTIUS.      Post  8t0. 

The  Student's  ^istory  of  the  English  Language   and 

Litermtupe.     Post  8vo.  o    -o 
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LATIN  MD  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 

BY   WILLIAM    SMITH,  LL.D., 

CLASSICAL  EXAMINER  IN  THE    UNIVERSITr  OF  LONDON. 


I. 

A  New   Latm-English.    Dictionary.     Based    on    the 

Works  of  Forcellini  and  Frbund.     7th  Tfioumnd  (1250  pp.), 
Medium  8vo.,  2  Is. 

n. 

A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of 

Junior  Classes.    Abridged  from  the  above  Work.    16th  Thousand, 
(65(5  pp.).    Square  12mo.    7«.  6d. 

"  Of  Ijatin  an^  English  Lexicons,  the  best  representation  of  the  scholarship  of  the 
day  to  undoubtedly  that  of  Dr.  W.  Smith."— X>r.  Donaldiont  in  iht  Encydopadia 
Britannica. 

m. 

A    New    Classical    Dictionary    of   Msrthology,    Bio- 

GRAPHY,  and  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the.UsB  of  the  Higher  Forms 
in  Schools.    6th  Edition.    With  750  Woodcuts.    8vo.    18«. 

A   Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of  Junior 

Classes.      Abridged   from    the    above.      With  200  Woodcuts. 
16^^  Thousand,    Crown  8yo.  •  7«.  6d. 


A    Smskller  Dictionary   of   Oreek   and   Bojnan   An- 

TIQUITIES,  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  Abridged  from 
the  larger  Work.  With  200  Woodcuts.  16^^  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo.     7«.  6d, 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION, 

An    English  -  Latin    Dictionary.      8yo.    and    12mo. 

Uniform  with  the  Latin-English  Dictionaries. 
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WORKS    OF   INSTRUCTION 


The/cUowing  are  now  ready, 

Markham's  Htstory  of  Ei^and,  from  the  First  In- 
vasion by  the  Romaiuc  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1858.  CMe  Hundred  and 
Eijhteenih  Thoxaand,    Woodcuts.    12mo.    69. 

Markham's  History  of  France,  from  the  Conquest  by 

the  GauU  to  the  Death  of  Louis  Philippe.     Fifty-Eighth  Thousand,    Wood- 
cuts.    12ino.    65. 

Markham's  History  of  Oermany,  from  the  Invasion 

of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  nnder  Marius  to  the  present  time.     Ttcelfth 
Thousand.    Woodcuts.    12mo.    Ss. 

iBsop's  Fables.    A  New  Version  chiefly  frx>m  Orginal 

Sources.     By  Rev.  Th06.  James,  M.A.     Twenty-Sixth  Thousand.    With 
100  Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    2s.  M. 

Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,  by  aid 

of  the  Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.    By  Dr.  Paris.     Eighth  Edition,    Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8to.    99. 

Jesse's  Oleanings  in  Natural  History,  with  Anecdotes 

of  the  Sagacity  and  Instinct  of  Animals.    If inth  Edition.     12mo.     6s. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  England.   By  Lady  Callcott. 

One  Hundredth  Thousand.    Woodcuts.     18mo.    2s.  6d, 

Croker's  Stories  for  Children,  selected  from  the  His- 
tory of  England.    Fifteenth  Edition,    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2s.  6d. 

Croker's  Progressive  Geography  for  Children.     Fbwtk 

Edition.    24mo.    Is.  Bd. 
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